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STAUMGRAD  TO  BERLIN: 
THE  GERMAN  DEFEAT  IN  THE  EAST 


CHAPTER  I 


Invasion! 


As  the  war  pst^iei^  liito  its  fourtl;  year  in 
eailv  September  194a,  Adolf  Hiiter,  the 
German  Fuehrer,  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  German  Armed  Forces  and  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  German  Army,  was  totally 
absorbed  ia  bss  second  summer  campaign 
agaisst  S&meA  l}ai(%*  Fsp  last 
month  and  a  half  he  had  directed  opera- 
tions on  the  southern  flank  of  the  German 
Eastern  Fmat  from  a  Fuehsper  headqaartcrs, 

the  W'f-RW'olf.  set  up  in  a  small  forest  half 
a  dozen  miles  northeast  of  Vinnitsa  in  the 
Uiraitie.  With  Mm,  m  tlmsff  guarded 
headquarters  eommnnlty  he  rarely  left,  one 
of  pleasantly  laid  out  prefabs  and  concrete 
structure*,  hefiad  Impersonal  staff,  through 
whicli  he  excreised  the  politieal  executi\'e 
authority  in  Germany  and  the  occupied  ter- 
fitoriest  the  tfifef  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Hiq;h  C'omftKind  (0  brr  k  omt»  n  11  il  n  tier 
Wi?hrmaeht  [ORW)),  Gencraifcldniar- 
scball  Wffiielffl  Keitel;  and  a  field  detacft- 
nieiit  of  the  Armed  Forces  Operations  Staff 
{yVchrmuchtfiwhrungistab  (\VF8t)  J  un- 
der ite  ^\\kI,  Generaloberst  Alfred  Jodl.  In 
Vinnitsa,  a  hot,  dusty  provincial  town,  the 
Army  High  Command  [Oberkommando 
dm  t-ferreis  (OKH)),  had  established  its 
headquarters  under  the  Chief  of  StafT, 
OKH,  Generaloberst  Franz  Halder.- 
Througb  it  Hitler  commanded  the  army 

funclioiis  of  Prei^«si^,-i6{is|^JIt^  jhegd  tif  ^ 
mg.  1939  1943  (W^rutf3ia4ct*,  !S5»),  P-3S7- 


Kuoups  and  armies  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  summer  German  Afttiy 
SToups  A  and  B  had  made  spect£^C^l|Ur 

adv^esf  10  ^  VsjJga  at,StaBngrad  attd 

into  the  ^vcsteru  C^aucasus.  In  August 
mountain  troops  liad  planted  the  German 
flag  at  nbe  top^  f)!  Mdunt  Elbrus,  die 

est  peak  in  the  Caucasus.  But  before  the 
month  ended,  the  offensive  had  begun  to 
^0W  sigfns  «f  becoming  engulfed  in  the 
\  a^t.  arid  expanses  of  southern  USSR  with- 
out attaining  an)'  of  its  strategic  objectives; 
llSmcly,  the  final  Soviet  defeat,  the  capftarc 
of  thC'Eaacasus  and  Caspian  oil  fields,  and 
the  of  a  route  of  debouchment 

Hitler  had  bge^Hoe  depressed. 
At  the  situ^:|i0O  ei^fep0iJCW  his  specific 
objections  to  how  iStt  offehstve  was'  being 
conducted  almost  in\'ariahly  led  on  to 
Jingry  questioning  of  the  abihtv  of  the  gen- 
cfftls  and  their  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  mililar\'  operations. 

On  the  afternoon  of  g  Septeijiberj  after 
a  paft&stely  vituperative  ouftmnst  the  dky 
before  Sjgainst  Generalfeldmarsrhall  Wil- 
hchn  List,  whom  he  had  repeatedly  accused 
over  the  past  weeks  of  not  followintj  orders 
,uid  of  not  properly  deploying  his  troops, 
Hitler  sent  Keitel  to  Vinnitsa  to  tell  Haider 
that  List  should  submit  his  resignation  as 


'yi5ji»5!  Haider,  Kriegslttgebuch  des  Gemtat' 
Ifiemen  Vtanz  ttalAer  (here^iter  cited  as  Haider 
Diary),  vet,  VIIj  «3  JMj  ag,  30  Autgt  8  Sep 
+2.  transl,  OGSfiK.  .lfes. 
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Qommm'^ms  Oeneral,  Aitay  O^oup  A. 
Hilier  aiieiMed  to  take  comaaaiad  of  tin- 
Army  group  in  person.  To  Httlder,  Rciiel 
"hinted"  that  changes  in  other  high  posts 
were  in  the  offing,  ini  hiding  Haiders  mvn.^ 
ItL  fact.  Hitler  had  aheady  decided  lo  dis- 
tni^  Haider,  Who,  he  claimed,  vm  "tto 
longer  equal  to  the  psychic  dciruuiLls  of  liis 
position."  He  also  considered  getting  rid  ol 
his  closest  military  adviser,  Jodl,  who  had 
made  the  mistake  of  supporting  List." 

Germany  in  August  1942  w  as  at  the  peak 
of  its  World  War  II  military  expansion.  It 
held  Europe  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Cau- 
casus, from  Crete  to  the  North  Cape,  and 
Panzer  Army  Africa  had  pushed  into 
Egypt.  During  the  summer's  fighting  in 
soulhcrn  USSR  mistakes — for  which  Hitler 
was  trying  to  give  the  generals  ail  the  blame 
— ^ad  hem  luadei  bill  Office  mistakes  alone 
were  not  enourtli  tn  at  count  for  the  mas.sivc 
fruslnilion  that  wa--  bi-int;  fell,  It  was  rooted 
in  a  more  fundamental  miscalculation. 

Ill  tin-  din'(  ti\e  for  tlie  H)4-'  nlTcnsivc 
Hitler  had  established  as  the  paramoutit  nb- 
jective,  "...the  final  destruction  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  remaining  human  defensi\T 
strength.""  He  had  assumed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wetiM  orifice  its  Ismt  ifis^power 
rc^c^^  (•s  m  licfend  (he  oil  fields  and,  losing 
both,  would  be  brought  to  its  knees.  That 
had  not  happraied^  In  kte  Aj%«sit  the  Eaia- 
cm  Intelligence  Branch,  OKH,  had  under- 
taken to  as.<iess  the  Sovitit  sitaa^n  as  it 
wfiutd  exist  at  die  cl^  of  the  Oeiman 

ofTensive,  It  had  cdm  liuU  d  (hit  tjbf  Soviet 
i»bjcttives  were  to  limit  the  loss  ^  teflltory 
«  much  m  possi^b:  during  titee  sttrnfiu^^  at 

'  Ihitl..  9  Sep  42, 

°  Gr*incr,  Die  okrnit  WthrmathtfuthTUng^ 

i<>'i9-4:i,  p.  409. 

'  Dfr  Futlttet  und  Obft'^te  Befehhhabet  dei 
Wehrmacht.  OKIV,  WFSt  Nr.  5s6t6.<4a.  Wetsung 
4t,  S'4-43,  DCMH  files. 


the  same  time  preserving  «lOQgh  manpower 

and  materiel  to  stage  a  .second  winter  of- 
fensive. It  had  assumed  that  the  Soviet 
command  had  resigned  itself  before  the 
start  of  the  German  nfTensive  to  losing  the 
North  Caucasus  and  Stalingrad,  posably 
alito  Leningrad  mA  Moscow  and  that  eon- 
scqiicntly  the  territorial  losses  sustained, 
though  severe,  had  not  been  imexpecicdly 
■SO.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  casualties  had 
fallen  considerably  below  what  might  have 
been  anticipated  on  the  basis  of  the  German 
1941  offensive.  In  sum,  the  Eastern  Intelli- 
gence Branch  had  judged  that  the  Soviet 
losses  were  "on  an  ortler  leaving  combat 
worthy  forces  available  for  the  future"  and 
that  the  Germ«fi  losses  were  "iaot  msignifi- 

The  ^&iifmm  Cimmmi 

On  24  ScptenilHT  1942  General  dcr 
Infanterie  Kurt  Zc  itzler  replaced  Haider  as 
Chief  of  Staff,  OKH.  In  his  farewell  re- 
marks to  Haider,  delivered  in  private  after 
that  day's  situation  conference,  Hitler  said 
that  Hakier'.s  ner\'cs  were  worn  out  and 
that  his  own  were  no  longer  fresh;  there- 
£»e,  they  ought  to  part.  K«s  Mded  ifhat  il 
was  now  necessary  to  educate  the  General 
Staff  in  "fanatical  faith  in  the  Idea''  and 
fee  was  ^errhkied  to  enforee  his  \M 
"also"  on  the  .\r!ii\',  Implying  thereby— 
and  by  hLs  lights  no  doubt  with  some  justi- 
fication— that  under  Halidia^s  stewardship 

the  .\rmy  had  cluog  tOO  Btabbornlv  tn  the 
.shreds  of  its  independence  from  politics  and 
t»  l£s  mtdii^at  command  prindptes.^ 
ZeitzWs  ajiiiotiiitmeiit  sui^irts^  everyone, 

'OKH.  GenSldH,  Fremde  Heere  Ost  (I)  Nr. 
■J4()2/.f3,  Gedonkrn  tur  Weiierentwickiung  der 
Ffirtdiegt  ha  Httkst  unit  Winttr^  H  3/190 

file. 
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including  himself.'*  Be  was  a  competent, 

hut  not  supremf'l\'  niststandinii',  staff  officer. 
As  Chief  of  Ibtaif,  Army  Group  D,  defend- 
ing the  I^w  Countries  and  the  Gbamid> 

coast,  his  energy  and  his  rotund  figure  had 
earned  him  the  nickname  "General  Fire- 
ImQ."  In  oiie  of  th&  imtg  evening  mono^ 
loRucs  that  have  been  recorded  as  tabic 
talk,  Hider,  in  June  1942,  had  remarked 
tkm  Hcted  would  lie  a  *%&a^  mm*'  1^ 
tfa0  enemy  because  Zcitzler  "buzzes  back 
Wtd  forth  there  like  a  hornet  and  so  prevents 
die  ti!0t»}M  isilSiig  asleep  irom  lack  of 
contnrt  with  the  enemy."  ^"  Apparently, 
Hitler  had  decided  that  he  preferred  a  high, 
lewcl  6f  ^hi«ical  aetivi^  M  the  QhM  ol 
Staiff  to  the,  as  he  saw  'fearrcn  inlellec- 
tualism  of  Haider  and  his  like  among  the 
geaisrals. 

The  Epolutwn  0/  the  Command 

The  dismissal  (if  Haider  and  Zcitzlcr's 
sf^^pointmeiit  as  Chief  of  Stsff,  PKH, 
matfed  ansfher  stagfe  in  sm  enforced 
lution  that  Hitler  had  imposed  on  the  Get- 
man  command  structure  since  early  h)<j8. 
At  that  time,  also  to  an  accompaniment  of 
dismissals  in  the  highest  ranks,  he  had  abol- 
i-shed  the  War  Ministry  and  personally 
assumed  the  title  and  functions  of  Com- 
mander isi  C^hicf  of  the  German  .'\rmcd 
Forces.  To  take  i  arc  of  roLiiinr  affairs  and 
to  provide  himself  wiih  a  pcrMHUil  staff  as 
C^rimiiiaiuii  r  in  C^hicf,  he  had  ( i  calcd  the 
Armed  Forces  Hitjii  Command  and  placed 
Kcitel  at  its  head  with  the  title  Chief, 
OKW.  As  the  couolry  mevcd  taward  and 
into  tfa?  war^  the  A)?ii}Ed  Forces  Qp^< 

°  Kriegstagebuch  des  Obetkommandos  der  Wehr- 
macht  fWekrmachtfuehrungsstab) ,  Band  /Jj,  An- 
dreas Hill.^ruber,  ed.,  p.  707. 

Henry  Pickert,  ed.,  Hitlers  Tischgespraeche 
(Bonn.  1951).  p.  166. 


tlons  Staff,  one  of  the  sections  within  the 
OKW,  under  its  capable  chief,  Jodl,  would 
assume  staff  and  planning  functions  paral- 
liet^  itnd  often  compe^g  wttb  thoge  <il 
the  service  staffs.  Seeking  a  more  ;;^iast  top 
leadership  in  the  Arniy  High  Command, 
Hitler  had  at  ^e  same  time  appointed  Gen- 
eralnbcrsf  (later  Gencralfcldmarschall ) 
Walter  von  Brauchitsch,  Commander  in 
Chief,  Army,  and  Haider,  Chief  of  Staff, 
OKH.  .A<i' Chief  of  Staff,  OKH.  Haider 
also  headed  the  most  exclusive  and  influ- 
ential group  witfein  the  Atfhy,  tJ»e  Awmy 
General  Staff. 

Very  early  in  the  war  Hitler  had  revealed 
that  he  was  geins' t©  take  as*  ac^ve  ,pait  ia 

dircctinfj  mililai\  operations.  His  iittoal 
instrument  for  exercising  control  was  the 
I'uehrer  directive,  which  laid  down  the 
.strategy  and  set  objecti\  cs  for  a  given  op- 
eration or  a  major  part  of  a  continuing 
operation.  At  least  in  the  early  years,  it 
usually  embodied  the  thinking  of  the  staffs 
as  apiicoved  or  amended  by  Hitler.  The 
Prefer  directives  were  issued  through  the 
C}.pej-ati(<»is  Staff,  OKW,  which  gave  that 
organization  a  voice  in  aU  crucial,  high- 
level  decisions  even  though  it  did  not  bear 
direct  command  responsibility. 

The  invasion  of  Norway  and  Denmark 
in  April  1940  had  introduced  new  planning 
and  command  pJiDcediircs  and  had  .set  pree^ 
edcnts  that  were  to  be  followed  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  future.  The  Operations  Staff, 
OICW,  tfAd«r  MMer^  had  tibm  as^^d: 

ilirert  planning  and  operational  control, 
and  the  service  commands  had  only  sup- 
plied troops,  «qaipm^  ^d  support,  That 
change  in  the  long  fttn  a0e^«d  the  Army 
most  because  land  ep^tiSifiS  £ODld  fee  mare 
easily  parceled  6tit  among  the  ttjntimands 
and  because  neither  Hitlci  nor  Jiodl  iwd' 
the  Operations  Staff,  OKW,  were  compfi- 
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tent  to  tticRilte  &m  teetokal  aspmits  tif  asr 

or  na\'al  opcratinns  and  %verc  therefore  in- 
clined to  leave  them  to  the  appropriate 

serviee  Staffs,  %  ^mm^  «f  19$  i  the 
OKW  commanded— »^5H#y  ihrotigh  the- 
ater commanders-HiH  t^idms^Yi  West 
{Fraitee  and  the  Low  Ciootitfte)^  0ife  Sal- 

kaiis,  and  Nurtli  Africa.  The  OKH  bore 
conunand  responsibility  for  the  Eastern 
fmox.  (USSR)  ottly  mtdmt  for  the  tercel 
ia  »0rthcrn  Finland  or  Baismi  with  the 
Fuwnsh  Army,  both  of  the  latter  being  in- 
dafled  wtttun  the  QSKWs  Noiashetii  The- 
ater." 

7*he  Plm  for  Invasion 

%  thi:  time  the  campai^  against  the 
Soviet  Unifjft  camie  tinder  eca^^fleratfeMi  M 
the  late  summer  of  hi4<».  Hitler  and  the 
German  Army  had  three  brilliant  victories 
behirtd  Aefti— Poliand,  Norway  and  Den- 
mark, and  France.  The  German  Arm\  ap- 
peared invincible,  and  even  to  the  skeptics 
Hitte  hStd  began  to  look  like  an  authentic 
military  genius.  In  that  atmosphere  there 
probably  was  more  fundamental  unanimity 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  German  com- 
mand than  at  any  other  time,  eithta*  before 
or  later. 

The  main  prdblems  associated  with  an 
operation  in  the  Sn\  let  Union  appeared  to 
be  jieosTrapIiiral,  and  ihev  were  ob\  ious,  if 
not  necessarily  simple,  of  solution.  One  such 
was  the  climate,  which  swiarkedly  eoiiti'- 
nentnl  with  short,  hot  simimers,  loner,  ex- 
iremcK  cold  winters,  and  an  astonishing 
uniformity  from  north  to  south,  coftsider- 
ing  the  co(intr\ 's  Ejreat  expanse.  The  cli- 
mate, unless  the  Gcrmaii-s  wanted  to  risk  a 


it4li6iniit  &miekm  Wilkm^ht.  1933-1945  fMu- 


imgi  &xmm'-@^  war  @r  ^  'WiiiMi'  ovmpaign 

for  which  the  Wchrniarht  was  not  trained 
or  equipped,  impo.sed  on  them  a  require- 
meflt  fop  fiifiisliift^  eiF  the  Sevifet  Umten  fe 

a  sing-le  summer  ofTensive  of  not  more  than 
five  months'  duration.  Consequently,  in  the 
very  earUeM;  |}fo»niiif  stAf^t,  at  the  entJ 
Juh  i')4o.  Hitler  had  put  olT  the  in\'asion 
until  the  following  summer.'-  The  raspu- 
t&sy  (literaily,  tp^ffit-  stoppages)  brought 
on  h\  the  spring  thaw  and  the  fall  rains, 
which  turned  the  Soviet  roads  into  impass- 
ahJe  quagmires  for  pcri^  tif  'severa|>ln^€}i9, 
impGffied  additional  limitations  on  the  titn- 
itig. 

The  paramount  problem  was  the  one 
which  had  alsq  confronted  earlier  invaders, 
how  Jo  a/^^g^^^  a.  militarii'  victory  in  the 
va^Enea  IRe-'Itt^ah  spa^t.  hpstt  fmm 
ihc  Pripyat  Marshes  and  several  of  the 
large  rivers,  the  terrain  in  European  USSR 
(Ifd  not  offer  notable  impedimcntf?  to  the 
movement  of  modern  militar\  forces.  Bui 
maintaining  concentration  of  forces  and 
supplying  armies  in  the  dcpth.s  of  tlie  coun- 
try presented  staggering,  potentially  even 
crippling,  difficulties.  The  whole  of  the 
Soviet  Union  had  only  5i,«oo  miles  of  rail- 
roads, all  broader  gauged  than  those  in 
(Iennan\'  and  ea.stcrn  Knrope,  Of  a  thc- 
cuetical  Sr,o,ooo  miles  of  roads,  700,000 
were  no  more  than  cart  tracks';  'I^e^tWio 
nidc^  were  allcLjedly  all-weather  roads,  hut 
only  40,000  miles  of  those  were  hard  sur- 
faced.'^ 

Hitler  and  the  tjenrrafs  airreed  (hat  the 
-solution  was  to  trap  and  destroy  the  main 
Soviet  forces  near  iht  ftofttfCf .  tn  Bet-em- 
her  1940,  howe\er,  wheti  the  strategic  plan 
was  being  cast  into  the  form  of  a  Fuehrer 


"Haider  Diary,  vcl.  IV,  :ii  Jul  40. 
*Georgc5  Jorrc,  The  Soviet  Union  (Londgn. 
ig&l     pp.  ««3-!i4.  19*. 
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directiv%  the  generals  disagreed  with  Hidcr 
on  hsw  to  go  from  that  to  the  aext  stage, 
the  final  Soviet  defeat.  Haider  t^SlA  Brau- 
chitsch  proposed  to  concentratf^  ®  ^  a.d- 
vaace  toward  Moseow,  la  tibat^wee^efl 

roads  \verc  the  best,  %ef  'feefeved  the 
Soviet  Union  coutA  fee  l^ia^  to  iEominit  its 
hist  fStBeSEi^itii  t0  defend  the  capital,  whith 
was  also  the laost  impurtant  industrial  com- 
plex aad  hulh  of  the  country's  road  and 
rafeoad  networks.  Hitier,  however,  was  net 
convinced  that  the  W^  Eould  be  decided  at 
Mcmcow,  and  he  had  his  way.  Fuehrer  Di- 
fge^fr  ?i  for  Operation  Barbarossa,  the 
invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union,  when  it  was 
issued  on  18  Decei^iber  1940,  provided  for 
^ttJtaoa^tls  advances  tosvafd  Leningrad, 
Moscow,  and  Kiev  and  for  a  possible  halt 


and  diversion  of  forces  from  the  Mm/s&W 
thrust  to  aid  the  advance  toward  Lcaaa* 

'^rad.  For  the  moment,  the  difference  of 
opinion  on  strategy  cast  only  the  slightest 
mkiov/  on  the  pre^^s^&ig  naood  of  opfi- 
mism.  Staff  stmlics  showed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  defeated  in  eight  weeks, 
tm  ms^  at  mm?* 

ISie  JffSSy  ©plCTalion  order  for  Barba- 
ROtS^  ^Isued  hx  early  Februaiy  1941, 
and  the  btiild-tip  an  the  eastern  frontief  bc" 
gan  shortly  thereafter,  gradually  at  first. 
(Map  1)  The  OKH  assigned  149  divi- 
aons,  including  19  panzer  (armored)  divi^ 
sions,  to  the  opCTation,  The  total  strength 

"DA  Pamphlet  20-a6ia,  Tike  German  Cum- 
paign  in  Russia  Planning  and  Operations,  1940- 
1942  (Washington,  1955),  pp.  17-85. 
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was  ,^,b50,o<»o  jrten.  A^ifty  6f  N&fVifay  was 

to  deploy  ancjther  ■}  divisions,  fiy^ooo  troops, 
in  northern  Finland.  The  Finnish  Array 
eventually  addied"  aJttrther  500,000  men  in 
14  divisions  and  3  brigades,  and  Rumania 
furnished  14.  infantry  divisions  and  3  bri- 
gades, all  theiB  ttttdfettse^gth,  about 
150,000  men.  The  Barbarossa  force  ini- 
tially had  3,350  tanks,  7,1%  artilery 
pieces,  600,000  raoter  vJiSdeiSj  aftd 
6^5,000  horaes.*' 

The  most  significant  assets  of  the  German 
Army  on  the  eve  of  the  lR.1ii!j£ttl  campaign 
were  its  skill  and  experience  in  conducting 
mobile  warfare.  The  panzer  corps,  em- 
ployed with  great  success  in  the  French 
caicnpaign  of  1940,  had  been  succeeded  by 
a,  larger  mobile  unit,  the  panzer  group. 
Four  of  these  were  to  spearhead  the  ad- 
vance into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  panzer 
groups  were  in  fact  powerful  armored 
armies,  but  until  late  1941,  conservatism 
among  some  senior  generals  prevented  them 
from  ^ttitig  tiie  status  of  ftiik4)Nigf^ 
armies. 

Seven  cmfm^mi-msSmmiMiffpm^ 

7rr  groups  were  as.signed  to  three  army 
groups,  each  responsible  for  operations  in 

^6  of  Ibe  likfxMfm,  Ax&ef 

Group  Nortli,  cottinsanded  b\  Qencdr^^i^ 
tnarschall  Wlliidw  von  Lecb,  vf^  m  tW0^ 
out  of  East  fipOfflk,  fihr©a!^  the  ^^altie 

States  tr>ward  Lenin.Ejrad.  Army  Group 
Center,  under  Generalfeldmarschall  Fedor 

BeaSt,  ass^^^  m  the  fwMSikr  cast  fli 
Wsjcsfiw  fef  It  thrust  via  Minsk  and  Smo- 


"  Throughout  the  war,  &e  German  and  Soviet 
fiirces  used  horses  extensively  for  moving  supplies 
and  artillery  and,  on  the  Soviet  side,  in  cavalry 
units.  The  horses  were  a  means  of  conserving 
gasohne  and  rubber,  did  not  require  complicated 
and  expensive  maintenance,  and  under  the  Soviet 
road  conditions  were  frequently  more  reliable  than 
inntor  vehidet, 


tertsk  towsn!  Mmexm^  Aiifltiy  ©rtjup  Sotttfeij 

Generalfeldmarschall  Gerd  von  Rtmcfatedfe 
commanding,  was  responsible  for  the  sector 
betweea  the  Pripyat  Marshes  and  the  Black 
Sea  and  was  to  attack  toward  Kie\'  and  the 
line  ot  the  Dnepr  River.  The  Finnish  Army, 
operating  independently  under  its  own 
Commander  in  Chief,  Marshal  Carl  Man- 
nerheim,  was  to  attack  south  on  both  sides 

Lake  Ladoga  to  inct^ase  the  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  forces  defending  Leningrad  and 
so  facilitate  Army  Group  North's  advafl^ 
An  Army  of  Norway  force  of  two  Geiwaa 
and  one  i^lSaish  corps,  under  OKW  con- 
trol, was  given  the  mission  of  attacking  out 
of  northern  Finland  toward  Murmansk  and 
the  Murmansk  (Kirov)  Railroad.  The 
Rumanian  fnrre?.  Third  and  Fourth 
Armies,  attached  10  Army  Group  South, 
had  the  very  limited  initial  mission  of  assist- 
ing in  the  conquest  of  Bessarabia. 

The  German  Air  Force  High  Command 
{Oberkommando  der  Lufttvaffe  (OKL) ), 
assigned  to  Barbarossa  some  2,770  air- 
craft out  of  a  total  Air  Force  first-line 
«te£ttgth  of  4s^-  Flati^     te^hva^iEffi  of 

the  Soviet  Union  were  nearly  7°°  fewer 
than  the  number  used  in  the  much  smaller 
Fi^eMii- 6]^f»ipaij^;  aiid  Aip'Pweci  was, 
in  the  first  five  months  of  lOP.  almost 
totally  committed  against  Great  Britain  and 

scale  after  Barbarossa  began.  Because  of 
the  strain  the  fighting  in  two  widely  sep- 
irsited  theatfe!*  ^tM  impose  on  hh  tt- 
sources  and  organization,  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  Air  Force,  Rcirhsniarsehall  Her- 
man Goeritig,  had  strongly  opposed  the 
operation  against  the  Sfuiet  Union.  The 
campai,gn  in  the  Balkans  in  the  spring  of 
1941  added  a  further  complication,  as  it 

also  di#l^  smm  of  ikt  geeuiul  tm0^, 
fiecause  of  the  danger  of  giS^g  the  op- 
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eritiDti  aw&y  by  ^  ^tdd^  dmp  m  tite 

tetisity  of  the  attacks  against  Great  Britain, 
the  flying  units  could  not  be  shifted  east 
untit  tiiie  latest  pt^siiile  mamAt  md  tit^ti 
only  after  an  elaborate  radio  deception  had 
been  arranged  to  give  the  impression  that 
they  were  bdttg  t^kfhffeA  for  m  v0<m^ 
of  England.  In  spite  of  tll^ 
problems,  however,  the  Genrran  Ait  Force 
looked  forward  tc»  the  campaign  with  confi- 
dence. It  had  the  advantage  of  first-rate 
equipment  combat  experience,  and  sur- 
prise, 

The  air  units  deployed  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  were  organteetl'iis  First  Air  Force,  sup- 
porting Army  Group  North;  Second  Air 
Force,  supporting  Army  Group  Center;  and 
Fourth  Air  Psrce,  supporting  Army  Group 
South."  Fifth  Air  Force,  its  main  mission 
the  air  defense  of  Norway,  was  to  give  mod- 
est support  to  the  Army  of  Norway  and 
iMunish  Army  forces  operating  out  of  Wiof 
land.  In  ai  <  nrcJanrc  uitFi  standard  German 
practice,  the  rclatinn.shi[)  l>ctwccn  the  air 
forces  and  d&C  aitny  groups  was  stritlly 
limited  to  co-operation  and  co-ordination. 

The  German  Navy's  first  concern  in  Bar- 
BAROSSA  was  to  be  liiaititaining  control  qf 
the  Baltic  Sea.  It  had  additional  limited 
missions  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Black 
Sea,  bstti  of  which'  thfr  Navy  Coot' 

mand,  {Ohcrkommnndo  drr  Krict;imnrinr 
(OKM) ),  believed  could  not  be  executed 
u»#  the  im  m£  taitd  operafkms  hM 
eliminated  the  So\ict  naval  superiority." 
The  Navy  was  also  heavily  engaged  in  op- 
eFatioi^  ^tgaktst  Great  Bifita&,  and  iht 

'*A^'Miiistry  (British}  Pamphlet  248,  Tftslf^ 
and  Fall  of  th$  i^^^^tt  4i>  Force  CI,on40n,  tgi&K 
pp.  i6a-66. 

"Earl  F.  Zimke,  The  Gtrman  Northern  Theater 
of  Operetims,T3A  Pamphlet  20-271  (Washington. 


Erich  Racder,  like  Goering,  would  rather 
have  avoided  further  commitments. 

When  $immossA  began  on 

m  June  !  944,,  ^€  ffiiJitary  and  political 
centers  of  grawty  m  Geimany  moved  from 
Berlin  to  the  forests  of  East  Prussia.  There, 

beside  liic  railroad  rtmnlng  cast  from  Ras- 
tenburg,  an  elaborate  Fuehrer  headquar- 
ters, the  WoLFSSCHANzE  (Wolf's  Lair|.,  of 
painstakingly  camouflaged  concrete  bunkers 
protected  by  rings  of  steel  fences,  palisades, 
and  earthworks,  had  been  constructed.  In 
one  closely  guarded  compoimd  Hitler  lived 
and  worked  with  his  intil^ti^4|plit^  aod 
political  adviseis,  another  k  iAort  dfetance 
away  housed  the  Operations  .Staff,  OK^V, 
and  the  coimnimications  center.  The  OKH 
was  located  just  outside  Rastenburg,  a  half 
h&UT  away  by  rail.  The  railroad  was  closed 
to  all  traffic  east  of  R;istenhurg  except  that 
between  the  OKH  hcaLiqtmrters  and  the 
WoLFSscHANZK  and  the  courier  trains  that 
shuttled  back  and  forth  to  Berlin.'" 

From  the  outset  Hitler  demonstrated  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  let  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions rest  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fessionals. During  the  first  weeks  his  inler- 
leselKSg  imk  the  forfli'  J^ia^(fy'  @f  timr^s 
meddling  and  random  attempts  to  impose 
on  the  battlefield  tactical  conceptions  that 
oE(6j»n!«4  to  hiitt  $a  1^  fenadfce  pmt&m, 

Haider,  possibly  with  more  trenchant  in- 
sight than  he  realized,  characterized  Hit- 
itf 's  b^«t«&r  m  s^iftptomatic  of  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  ekecutive  commands  and 


"  Percy  Ernst  ScJirainm,  ed.,  KriegstagcbucH 
Oberkommandos    der    Wehfmacht  (Wehrmacht- 
fuehrungtstab)  (Fcanltfvirt  a.  M.,  igfii ),  Band  IV~,, 


Hitler  Cbuswuase  Ifea 
l-ers.  Eastern  Pront 


K»KBS.  AND  Von  BRAUcmrsca  neir^t^tmr  Mmiqmr* 


a  fEiilure  to  prasp  the  essential  feature  of 
the  German  command  system  —  its  reliance 
&a.  training  in  a  common  bi:>dy  of  doctrine 
to  make  each  command  lc\id  capable  of 
performing  its  functions  witii  a  minimum  of 
interference  from  above.'"  Unfortui^Etsifly 
for  the  German  Armv,  Braurhitscdi  was  no 
longer,  if  indeed  he  c%  er  liad  been,  llic  man 
to  defend  this  principle.  Conscious  that  he 
was  both  used  and  despised  by  Hitler,  he 
vacillated  futilely  between  complete  sub- 
«i6rviaw3e  ^  Piteltitt  asad  titrgings  of 
his  professional  conscience  and  most  often 
ended  by  trying  to  suppress  the  latter  with 
the  exaise  that  he  couM  aot  cf^ose  hfe 
coipmalider  in  chief. 

Itt  the  field  the  invasion  forged  ahead 


'  Holder  Biary,  Vt^i  VIj  3  Jid  4t . 


more  rapidly  even  than  the  staff  and  com- 
mand post  exercises  had  forecast.  Before  the 
end  of  the  second  week  it  appeared  that  the 
first-pliase  objective,  destruction  of  the 
Soviet  Arm\  main  force  close  to  tiie  western 
&0]|'tfi^,  had  been  accomplished.  In  twin 
pockets  at  Bialystok  and  Minsk,  Army 
Group  Center  estimated  that  it  had  taken 
over  300,00©  ^^Seiaa^,  AfKar  a  compara- 
tiv  cly  slow  start  by  Ainay  Group  South,  all 
three  German  army  ^mi^  were  advancing 
at  high  speed.  By  «ia^Jiilyj  Im&f 
North  and  Center  reached  and  crossed  fel 
Dvina  and  Dnepr  Rivers,  the  eastemiaiSJ 
Bttes  m  wMehi,  ^M^or#Qg  w  ©tttQ^ttt  cailctt- 

lations,  the  Russians  could  defend  their 
chief  industrial  areas.  Army  Group  Center 

Aear  Smolensi,  and  Army  GrOtjp  South; 
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liad'  llegun  a  gigantic  enveloping  ofmts^M, 
in  the  Ukraine  west  of  the  Dnepr. 

Haider  even  lcx>ked  forward  hopefully  to 
iht  l&ne  when  the  front  would  become  m 
fluid  that  the  battles  would  outrun  Hitler's 
capability  as  a  tactician.  That  was  not  go- 
ing to  happen.  In  fact,  Hitler  had  arrived 
at  the  stage  where  he  was  prepared  to  free 
himself  entirely  from  professional  tutelage. 
On  19  July  1941  he  completed  a  directive 
about  which  the  OKH  had  not  been  con- 
Siulted  at  all  and  which,  although  it  was 
initialed  by  Jodl  and  Kcitel,  apparendy  did 
not  reflect  any  significant  consultation  with 
the  Operations  Staff,  OKW.  In  it  Hider 
i^afBrmed  his  conviction  that  Moscow  was 
not  the  priniar\'  strategic  objccti\c.  He  di- 
rected that  in  the  next  phase  Army  Group 
Center,  the  strongest  of  the  three  army 
groups  in  the  Soviet  Union,  was  to  continue 
toward  Moscow  with  its  infantr>'  alone  and 
was  to  divert  its  armor  to  help  Army  Group 
North  toward  Lenin|^ad  and  Army  Group 
South  in  the  conquest  of  the  Ukraine."" 
In  effect  the  advance  on  Moscow  was  to 
be  stopped.  He  had  revealed  that  intention 
in  the  original  Barbafsossa  directive,  but 
the  generals  had  as.'-unieci  that  the  logic  of 
eVStltS,  particularly  —  after  tlie  invasion  be- 
gan -the  indicati'jiis  that  the  Russians  were 
massing  their  main  forces  in  front  of  Mos- 
cow, would  force  him  to  change  his  mind. 

In  the  ensuing  month  Haider  and  Brau- 
chitsch  marshaled  all  the  arguments  they 
cmild  imd  eniUsted  backing  from  Jodl  and 
two  of  the  army  group  commanders  to  help 
oppose  the  strategic  change.  Hider  from 
tiiilie  t©  l&»e  showed  signs  ©f  atteinp&if  t& 
fiOm}  a  decision  based  on  the  realities  of  the 
situation  and  at  one  point  re\xsed  his  di- 

Der  Fui:h>i-!  und  Oherste  BefekbhAbir  dtt 
Wehrmacht.  WFSs.  Abi.  L  (I  Op.)  Nt,  44til3tyJ 
4t,  Wmsung  JVr-  33,  as.f^t.  OCMH  files. 


^e^ivei  Bot  In  &e  directive  as  issued  on 

21  August,  he  stated,  "The  proposals  of  the 
OKH  for  the  continuance  of  the  operation 
in  li«K  4|&:^'ib6i^}mi  with  my  inten- 
tions," aiaiifiS^tefildl  that  Moscow  ^vas  not 
to  be  conit^lE^^'tiie  principal  objective  but 
was  f d  «ai^^sdF  %^r  the  Griniea  and  the 
Ukrainian  coal  fields  in  the  SQUth  and  Len- 
ingrad in  the  north. 

Two  sacrafl  incSSetits  revealed  how  far  the 
OKH  had  lost  ground.  Hitler,  also  on  2  i 
August^  accused  Brauchitsch  of  having 
fdied  ^1  along  to  conduct  the  offensive  on 
the  lines  he,  the  Fuehrer,  desired.  Three 
days  later  Generaloberst  Heinz  Guderian, 
who  would  have  to  execute  the  maneuver 
and  who  claimed  that  turning  the  armor 
south  from  Araiy  G^up  Center  was  impos- 
sible, was  called  in:  16  make  a  iast-<fitch 
attempt  to  dissuade  Hitler.  In  tlie  Fuehrer's 
presence  he  reversed  hiii^elf  cpmpletdy, 
later  lamely  explained  that  tsstifytm^  iJiflth 
the  Fuehrer's  resolve  he  had  had  "to  toake 
the  impossible  posible."^^ 

By  September  Hitler,  concluding  that 
the  army  groups  on  the  flanks  had  been 
helped  enough,  decided  to  renew  the  Army 
Group  Center  advance  toward  Moscow. 
Armv  Group  North  in  the  meantime  had 
tlosed  up  to  Leningrad  on  the  south  but 
had  yet  to  complete  the  encirclement  on 
the  ca.st  by  joining  hands  with  the  Finns. 
Hitler  had  derided  literally  to  star\'e  the 
city  out  of  existence.  Army  Group  South, 
rdhfi3i^<Bd  %i  @ti^eFfan%  tanks,  wafi  Gem« 
plcting  an  enormous  encirclement  ea.st  of 
Kiev  but  -still  had  long  tlistances  to  go  to 

talte  Uie  ©tJtie^  «ft^  ttoc  Griwea.  ffit- 
ler  ordered  ib«01  aftny  .^©Ups  to  complete 
the  operations  witii  thidr  own  resources  and 


^'  Haider  Diary,  vol.  VI,  23-31  Jul  41 ;  vol.  VII, 
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retum  Iha  units  they  had  received  from 

Army  Group  Ccntcr.-- 

Army  Group  Center  jumped  off  on  a 
October  and  within  a  wedc  had  brokcA 
open  the  Soviet  front  west  of  Moscow  and 
formed  two  ma^ive  encurdements.  The  vic- 
tfaiOi  appeared  so  near  Aat  Hie  OKW 
.GBIK^d  the  expeditions  out  of  northern 
Finlafid  aimed  at  cutting  the  Murmansk 
HMroad,  the  supply  line  {&e  otltside  iM  to 
the  Soviet  Union.-*  Then,  at  the  end  of  the 
firet  week  in  October,  in  the  Army  Group 
Center  and  Army  Group  Nor^  areas,  ft 
bi  i;;in  to  rain.  Relentlessly,  through  the  rest 
of  the  month  and  into  early  November, 
ta^,  imw^  ^uini  s^tonate  freezing  and 
thawing'  turned  ^^foads  into  oozing  rib- 
bons of  mud,  Bietv^eca;!  2  and  10  October 
Army  Group  Center's  armks  gsoiaed  30 
miles  a  day.  In  the  next  twenty  days  their 
advance  fell  off  to  2  to  5  miles  a  day ;  in  the 
first  two  weeks  of  November  they  remained 
practically  at  a  standstill  on  the  tine  Kalinin- 
Tula,  54  miles  west  of  Moscow. 

In  mid-November,  after  several  cold, 
lMjgh,t  dap.  Army  Group  Center  began  to 
roll  again.  From  the  first  it  wa.s  apparent 
that  the  army  group  was  not  the  fighting 
macfaiae  it  luid<'l)e$i!i.  After  five  months' 
combat  the  troop's  were  titcd,  and,  if  not 
discouraged,  the  irDnpN  and  comin;ind  both 
were  becoming  uneasv-  n\'ei-  the  ofTensive 
that  dragged  on  without  a  satisfactory  end 
in  sight.  The  equipment  was  showing  wear 
and  suppUes  and  parts  now  had  to  cemt 
over  long  and  imrcliable  lines.  Losses  in  the 
campaign  were  approaching  three-quarters 
df  a  niiBi<»i>  no  mmt  than  hg3£  i^  ^Hmn 
replaced.  Infantry  companies  were  down  to 

"&tT  fmhir^  l^d  Obtrste  Bifehlshaher  dtt 

W)»maekt,  ©KIT*  WPSt,  Ait.  L  (l  Op.}  m. 
441493/41,  Wmuag  Nr,  sSt  QCMB.  fies. 

Nr.  44'^S^4t,  WiSsmg  ^r.  10. 
tt>^l,QCtiSt  files. 


95  and  30  pereoit  of  authorized  strengtlus; 
first  lieutenants  were  commanding  battal- 
ions.** 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  week  of 
the  month  Army  Cii  oup  Center  had  put  its 
every  man  and  weapon  into  the  attack.  The 
best  hope  was  that  the  Russians  had  done 

the  samc."^  That  they  had  not,  be^ao  tn 
become  apparent  at  the  end  of  the  month 
when  fm&a  launched  heavy  countet* 
attacks  again.st  Army  Group  South  that 
forced  the  Germans  to  give  up  Rostov,  the 
^teway  to  the  Oaticastisr.  -  ' 

On  fi  December  .\rmy  Group  C'cntcr, 
which  had  a  spearhead  on  the  north  within 
sight  of  Moscow,  reported  that  it  was  at  the 
end  of  its  sti  enLitls:  it  eould  go  no  farther.*' 
The  next  morning,  in  snow  and  fog  and 
fortyr  lidiiw  zero  temperature,  the  Russians 
cotmterattacked. 

Hith'J  in  (.'onnnand 

The  month  of  December  1941  ended  the 
three-and-one-quarter  years'  string  of  Ger- 
man victories  with  a  jolt  that  shook  the 
(S^Hnan  Army  to  its  boot  soles.  Hardest  hit 
m  the  long  run  was  the  Army  command. 
Brauchitsch,  who  had  had  a  heart  attack 
in  November,  de<  iderl  in  early  December  to 
ask  for  retirement.  B)  then  he  had  been 
reduced  to  nothing  more  than  a  "megsea- 
sjer  btn  ";  on  important  matters  Hitler  com- 
municated directly  with  the  army  groups.^' 
On  19  December  Hitler  ,-u;sumed  the  post 
of  Commander  in  Chief,  OKH.  himself, 
and  thereby  wiped  out  the  Army's  last 
"Vestige  of  ser\'icc  independence. 

J^oring  his  advisers,  Hitler  ordered  'l^e 


"  DA  Vaxw^^  «'l^6ia,  p.  88, 

^  Halter  Biinry,  vol.  VII,  i8^«  Ntw  +t. 
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fidd  commancls  to  stand  fast  and  called  for 

fanatical  resistance  by  the  troops.  In  fact, 
they  had  no  other  choice.  No  positions  ex- 
ist«i  m  die  t«ar»  aitd  iKMe  €ciuld  ti«  Iswk 
in  ground  fro/xn  so  hard  that  impacting 
heavy  aitillcry  shells  chipped  out  craters 
mify  hufhes  deep.  No  me  hid  given  tbooght 
to  fighting  in  the  Russian  winter.  Weapons 
not  conditioned  for  severe  cold  jaramed; 
and  kdk  of 'wihtcT  cltiflung,  wttshrKssd,  mi 
Iow-temper;itinc  lubrlcanls  ininiobiiized 
boUi  men  and  vehicles.  Commanders  who 
kideed^e  standnadf  1]»  stomach  for  Isonat^ 
icai  Pffiistancc  as  Hitler  conceived  it  were  rc- 
HMH^.  Von  Rundstedt^  the  senior  field 
mas^bwl^  ^nA  hem  iSka^^-m  O^mmand- 

ittg  Gtaxral,  Arnn  Group  Smith,  in  Hit- 
fcr**  $nst  p^;tte  over  the  retreat  from  Rps- 
tdv.  In  mM-Beeefnbe^  voii  lteitSr''i*^^ 
quished  command  of  Army  Group  Center, 
pleading  illness.  Later,  von  Lceb,  whose 
Anny  Group  North  had  been  stopped  and 
turned  back  at  Tikhvin  in  an  attempt  to 
jom  hands  with  the  Finns  and  then  was 
caught  up  in  the  Soviet  counteroffensive, 
asked  to  be  relieved.  Making  examples  of 
generals  who  ordered  retreats,  Hitler  dis- 
missed Guderian  and  Generaloberst  Erich 
Hoeppncr  and  deprived  the  latter  of  his 
raidc  and  privileges,  including  the  right  to 
wear  the  uniform. 

Hitler's  dCtChninalion  and  repeated  ap^ 
peals  to  the  troops  for  fanatical  resistance 
were  not  enough  to  prevent  the  expanthng 
Soviet  offei^ve  frotn  tihopiringr  &ei^  iatO' 
the  front  at  numerous  places  in  the  Array 
Oioi^  Center  and  Army  Group  North  sec- 
ton.  Atthettira  of  Ihe  yeara  beeakiUTOKigh 
on  the  Army  Group  Center  noi^tb  flsQdile^  and 
a  deepening  dent  on  its  south  flank  brought 
the  Gfcrmam  to  the  astonished,  horrified 
realization  that  the  Russians  were  trying 
nnthing  Im  than  to  encircle  the  whole 
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Army  Group  Geiter.  (te  i]|  |asfa^  194^^ 

Hider  for  the  first  time  Bt  th&  war  ordered 
a  major  withdrawal.       sOiAitsized  Army 

Mosrtnv  bark  to  a  north-south  fite  dghty- 
hvc  miles  west  of  the  capital.  That  iihk  not 
«iH)tlgh  t<9  escape  fhe^reatcfting  oricin^ 
ment;  it  nnlv  shortened  the  Army  Group 
Center  front  .somewhat  and  thus  freed  some 
troops  for  the  ffanlcs.  The  o»iers  to  stand 
and  fighl  remained  in  full  effect. 

From  mid-January  until  well  into  Febru- 
ary the  ctim  ait-  ibe  front  deepened.  Al- 
though Army  Grfuip  Center  regained  some 
control  on  its  south  flank,  it  was  for  weeks 
nearly  helpless  against  the  thmst  on  the 
norili  .mil  barely  managed  to  keep  open  its 
Iji^linCj  the  rq^  ^nd  raijroad  running  east 
%rijm'''§l(^Ad^.-  'As«iae  Army  Group 
North'-Army  Group  Center  boundary  the 
front  was  torn  open  on  a  i  Go-mile  stretch 
between  Rzhev  and  Lake  Ilmen.  At  Dem- 
yansk,  south  of  the  lake,  two  German  corps, 
100,000  men,  were  completely  encircled 
and  had  to  be  .supplied  by  air. 

After  mid-February  the  Soviet  offensive 
began  to  lose  momentum  and  appeared  no 
longer  to  have  any  other  objective  than  to 
gain  some  additional  ground  and  inflict 
random  dainagc  on  the  Germans.  In  the 
first  week  of  tlic  month  Army  Group  Cen- 
■Wr  had  managed  to  anchor  its  north  flank 
around  Rzhe^',  and  in  the  second  and  third 
weeks  fresh  divisions  from  Germany  began 
moving  in  from  the  west  to  narrow  the  gap 
to  Arniv  Grmip  North.  In  March  the  grad- 
ual German  recovery  continued  until  the 
noting  lAUd  and  floods  t^oo^t  operations 
on  both  sides  to  a  temporary  halt.^ 

The  winter  crisis  of  j  941-42  gave  £Kt- 
ler  ^  pei^iKi^  Itlmph ;  he  had  i»i^e(^  his 
atmm  |o  standi,  and  they  had  stood.  His 

"  t>A  Pamphlet  siq-afiia,  pp.  lot-itf. 
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fteemott  not  to  peitak  a  g^iei^  ireb^t, 

some  suggest,  was  made  less  on  military' 
grounds  than  out  ol  a  desperate  necessity 
to  protect  ha  ttna^e  <is  an  infalUble  leader; 
nevertheless,  even  his  h:ir,shest  critics  later 
had  to  concede  that  the  German  armies, 
cau^t  as  rtiey  weie  v^thout  prepared  posi- 
tions to  fall  hark  on  or  c\  cn  atlcquate  win- 
ter equipment  and  clothing,  might  well 
have  disintegraited  llf  the  conrnxand  had 
conceded  a  necessity  to  retreat.*'  Hitler  not 
only  did  not  lose  but  probably  gained 
stature  in  the  eyes  of,  at  least,  the  rank  and 
file.  His  confidence  in  his  own  military 
juidj^eiit  was  strengthened— this  at  a  time 
when  the  ternis  oe  -wWefi  the  war  was  be- 
ing fought  were  undergoing  a  drastic  altera- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  the  German  con- 
duct of  the  rest  of  the  war  was  dominated 
by  a  conflict  between  the  military  profes- 
sionals' principles,  flexibility  and  mobility, 
and  Hitler's  rigidity — between  command 
initiative  and  fiioH'^j^^Bil^l^  i0ibit  Wueb- 
rer's  will. 

Ofer&Mu  Mai 

A  Proyniif,  Doubts,  and  a  Plan 

On  15  March  1942  Hitler  delivered  a 
yitmat^tHiy  {HMtngedenkta^)  t^Mt<SS 
in  Berlin.  He  promised  that  'Bolshevism" 
would  be  destroyed  in  the  coming  summer 
and  Solsha^  Gotcssos**  wbuM 

not  there^ter  "again  touch  the  sacred  soil 
of  EtsK^'**'  Privately  he  and  his  confi- 
dante didi  iif^  look  fo  tiie  futu»  9«i^  «sstEir^ 
aiice  i^ie^  Hiat  strong.  The  Br^sgatidii 
MMstar,  Joseph  Goebbels,  a3#  G^Qq^lfad 

"  KuTt  von  HipfifMS^,  GMitihiehtt  des  Zwnttn 
Weltkrieges  (Sonn,  1956),  pp.  aog,  015. 

"Max  Domarus.  cd.,  Hitler  Rfdeti  und  Procla- 
mationen,  1933-1345  (Neustadt  a.  d.  Aisch,  1963), 
n,  1850. 


niE^ging  quaJitis,  chiefly  on  the  »eoi«  <rf  S&- 

%'iet  capabilities.  Hitler  talked  to  Goebbels 
about  the  coming  campaign  and  declared 
that  ^  intended  only  to  take  the  C&tiea^ 
Leningrad,  and  Moscow  —  one  after  the 
other  and  not  simultaneously.  He  was  de- 
tenttteed  nvbatevef  ^e  circumstances,  he 
said,  to  go  into  winter  quarters  in  time.  He 
blamed  Brauchitsch,  whom  he  described  as 
**a:  nincompoop  and  a  coward,"  for  over- 
extending  in  ir(4i.^' 

On  a<i  April  Hitler  undertook  to  present 
an  accounting  to  the  Reichstag.  Grandly, 
he  claimed  that  in  the  days  of  crisis  during 
the  winter  he  had  felt  compelled  to  place 
his  "own  person  at  the  forefront  in  meeting 
whate\cr  Fate  had  in  store."  He  thanked 
the  soldiers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and 
officers  "up  to  those  generals  who,  recogniz- 
ing the  danger,  risked  their  own  lives  to 
urge  the  soldiers  onward."  The  only  other 
reference  to  the  generals  was  that  "m  a  few 
individual  cases,  where  nerves  gave  i^ef, 
discipline  broke  down  or  insufficient  sense 
of  duty  was  displayed"  he  had  found  it  nec- 
essary to  kitervene  severely.  He  asked  imd 
was  automaticallv  granted  sweeping  au- 
thority lo  dismiss  or  demote  anv  civil  serv- 
ant #r  Of^cec^ilsoited  him.  That  in  effect 
swept  away  the  remnants  of  administrative 
independence  in  the  German  Government 
and  the  armed  forces.  Ominous  as  this 
strengthening  of  the  dictatorship  was,  how- 
ever, it  attracted  less  attention  than  the 
alm(»t  68lt«id  mnark:  ^W*^  wiii£er»  no 
matter  where  it  finds  us,  will  find  us  better 
prepared."** 

The  idBiedlivelor  4ie  smmm  &iim- 
paign,  Opi^tioii  BLAt7,|fF0!vtded%^a)  &il- 

Joseph  Goebbeb,  The  Goebbels  Diaries,  edited 
and  translated  by  Louis  P.  Lorhner  (New  York. 
'948.  pp.  129.  I  17  14J 

™  Domarus,  ed..  Hitter  Heden  und  Proclama- 
tienm,  1933-43^  H,  1871-74. 
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scale  (sffeiK^  oraly  on  the  south  flank  of 
ilif  Eivnern  Front,  toward  the  Don  Ri\cr, 
Stalingrad,  and  tkc  Caucasus  oil  fields. 
{Map  2)    HMef  was  in  templfe^tf  coifi- 

mand.  Haldc-r  atid  his  staff  assistants  had 
drafted  the  directive  in  accordance  with 
flStier's  detailed  mstructions,  toft  Ifitl^ 
had  then  dictated  the  final  version,  revis- 
ing and  expanding  as  he  went  alon^. 

The  advance  into  the  CaucastS  had  the 
characteristics  of  an  expedition,  albeit  a 
massive  one.  In  fact  it  had  been  regarded 
as  such  when  it  was  first  considefed  m  the 
late  fall  of  1941.  In  the  direcli\e  for  Blau 
Hitler  elevated  it  to  the  level  of  a  strategic, 
decision-seeking,  ofTensi%'e.^'  It  was  to  be 
executed  in  two  stages.  First,  several  suc- 
cessive enveloping  tlirusLS,  beginning  on  the 
north  along  the  Kursk-Voronezh  axis,  were 
to  smash  the  Soviet  south  flank  and  carry 
(he  front  out  to  the  Don  River.  After  that 
the  advance  would  proceed  to  Stalingrad 
and  across  the  lower  Don  into  the  Cauca- 
sus. For  the  operation,  Army  Group  South 
was  to  be  split  to  form  two  army  groups 
de^gnated  as  A  and  B.  Army  Group  B,  to 
be  under  \'on  Bock,  who  nnw  found  him- 
self well  enough  to  command,  would  open 
the  attack  m  mit&i.  Army  Grotip  A, 
under  LtSt^  iVOiiid  start  somewhat  later  and 
be  primaa^y  responsible  for  the  thrust 
amiss  tiic  lower  Don  and  into  the  Cau- 
casus. 

In  eej^tipraent  Army  Group  B  took 
comiiifiifd  of  Second,  Vmfth  IPinaasi',  mA 
Sixth  Armies,  the  first  two  detached  from 
Army  Group  Center.  Army  Group  A  was 
assigned  First  Panzer,  Eleventh,  aiid  Sfeven- 
te^th  Armies.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
East,       Oerman  allies,  Italy,  Hungary, 

^Der  Fuehrer  uwd  Oherste  Bejehhhaber  der 
Wfhrmachl.  OKW,  WPSi  Mr,  5^616/^.  Weumig 
41.  S4.^,  OCalH  iles. 


mi  ^mtmk,  look    tbe  ^^^M  M  «^e^; 

each  providing  an  atm^i  All  three  of  the 
allied  armies  were  dibS^leftt  in  eq^uipmenl 
and'  traiimif ;  Rumanians  and 

Hungarians  wofi'l^  mXi&h  rather  have 
fought  each  other  tlie  Russians.  But 
#ten,  &c  alBed  arreSes  were  expected  only 
to  lend  substance  to  Hitler's  claim  that  he 
was  conducting  a  selfless  "crusade  against 
Bolshevism"  and  occasionally  to  provide 
co\'er  on  the  German  flanks. 

Hitler's  decision  to  limit  the  1942  cam- 
paign was  not  a  free  choice.  After  the  strains 
and  drains  of  the  'f|4'  offensive  and  the 
winter  battles  just  ended,  even  Operation 
Blau  as  planned  l)ore  discernible  marks  of 
aiast^f;;!,  Of  the  fi5  to  67  divisions  that 
were  to  participate  in  the  nfTensi\c,  fullv 
two-thirds  had  to  be  rebuilt  and  rehabilit- 
ated while  committed  at  the  front  and  only 
one-third  w-ere  new  or  rebuilt  behind  the 
front.  As  of  i  May  1942  the  infantry  di- 
visions were  at  50  percent  of  their  author- 
ized strengths.  They  were  brought  up  to 
1 00  percent  by  the  time  the  offensive  start- 
ed, btit,  M-'ik  m^txMsti  tfie  dtv|ii«®it  H 
Arm\  Groups  Center  and  North  \Widl{3\ttOt 
attain  more  than  55  percent  of  authorized 
stt«!ngtte  befiwe  August  1942.  The  panzer 
divisions  in  the  offens!\-e  \vf)uld  liaw  ilircc 
tank  battalions  apiece,  hut  those  of  the 
other  army  groups  only  one.  The  spear- 
head divisions  in  Blau  would  ha\'c  per- 
cent of  their  nrganir  motor  \'ehit  le  allow- 
ances, but  the  other  divisions  would  have 
far  less.  Artillery,  atidtank^  ^d  tUDtid&israfe 
weapons  could  be  broujrht  to  authorized 
levels  for  the  units  in  the  offensive  —  in 
some  instances  only  t&ttMag  ittto  sleeks 
of  captured  equipment  but  an  ammuni- 
tion drought  had  set  in  during  the  winter 

aittdi  wi^  Ptpec&ei  t0  «#tttiii»e-  i^oti^  the 
aotumti  of  1942. 
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Only  in  the  air  did  ihe  German  strength 
fully  equal  that  of  the  1941  campaign. 
During  the  winter,  the  transfer  of  Second 
Air  Force  ta  th*  Mediterranean  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  attempted  reduction  of  Malta 
and  to  support  operations  in  North  Africa 
had  reduced  air  strength  on  the  Eastern 
Front  to  1,700  planes.  The  necessity  for 
flying  supply  missions  to  numcrouis  cut-oiT 
and  encirdcd  Sas&m  l(ad  further  reAmaeA 

the  fiyinc^  units'  combat  cffcr tiveiicss.  In 
the  spring,  in  anticipation  of  the  summer 
iiHe^v^  Ik:  air  8tt«ngdt  In  the  East  b»l 

htaess,  VS^^  tja  a  total  of  '.-',750  airt  rrdi. 
Vtmx&JS^  Flffcc  on  the  southern  sector  of 
the  frent  m^mA  hf.fm  l^s^^ms 
— ijrjO  jalams."'** 

The  Canipmgn.  1942 

At  dawn  on  38  June  Second  Aitny  and 
Fourth  ^meriArmy  opened  the  offensive: 
They  smashcd'^^iiJOugh  llic  So\-icl  front  east 
of  Kursk  and  Ji|iti&cd  cast  toward  Voro- 
ocjili,  teaehing  the  otttsfcirts  of  the  city  in 
tmc  days  and  taldlig  ft  «B  6  July.  Fourth 
?anzcr  Army  then  turned  southeast  along 
the  Don  to  meet  Sixth  Army,  which  had 
moved  out  east  of  Kharkov  on  30  June. 
The  GeriBan  armies  again  held  the  upper 
hand;  hut  th^  first  two  thrusts,  to  Voro- 
nezh and  cast  of  Kharkov,  which  had  been 
planned  as  great  encirclements  on  the  1  f)4 1 
pattern,  brought  in  less  than  loo.ooo  pris- 
iHier.s.  nisappiiinicd.  Hitler  on  \)\  July  re- 
placed \on  Biu  k  as  Commandini;  General, 
Arnn  Gnmp  B,  with  Gcncralfcldmar.schall 
Maxiiuiliaii  von  Wcichs. 

Hitler  had  originally  intended  to  execute 
a  third  entirclemcnt  inside  the  Don  bend 


that  would  have  cleared  the  entire  line  of 
the  Don  before  the  offensive  was  carried 
toward  Stalingrad  and  the  Caucasus.  On 
i.'i  July  he  changed  his  mind  and  ordered 
.'Vrmy  Group  A,  to  whltli  he  attached 
Fourth  Panzer  Armv,  lo  turn  south,  cross 
tbfe tower  Don.  and  lorie  (he  Russians  into 
a  pocket  arenind  Rosto\ .  Ri)Stu\'  fell  on  2,*j 
July,  without  bringing  in  the  expected  large 
bag  of  prisoners. 

On  that  day  Hitler  issued  the  order  that 
set  the  final  stamp  of  failure  on  the  sum- 
mer offensive.  He  put  the  two  army  gmii|»s 
on  courses  (hat  look  them  a\\a\'  from 
other  at  a  right  angle.  Army  Group  B  go- 
ing ca,st  toward  Stalingrad,  Army  Group  A 
going  south  past  Rostov  to  the  Gaucasus. 
At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  Army  Group 
A  to  give  up  the  headquarters,  all  of  the 
artillery,  and  about  half  the  divisions  of 
Eteventh  Army,  which  was  then  getting 
rfeady  to  join  the  army  group  main  force 
after  taking  ScN'aslopol.  I'jle\  entli  Army  u  as 
to  go  north  for  an  attempt  to  take  Lenin- 
grad and  thereby  pave  the  way  for  a  tatCf 
German -Finnish  thrust  lo  i  ui  tlie  Mur- 
mansk Railroad.  As  he  had  at  the  same 
stage  of  the  1  f)4 1  offensive,  Hitler  was  dis- 
persing the  German  effort. 

Army  Group  A  \A'as  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Caucasus,  but  the  distances  were  tre- 
mendous, 200  imtes^  to  Ihe  Mdik^  oil 

fit^kls,  nearly  joo  to  those  at  Gmznw  To 
reach  Baku  and  l  iflis  the  mountains  them- 
sdvGS  halt  IS^  be  >feM»e(6d:  Cite  Sf)  July  the 
arm\  tjroup  cut  the  last  Soviet  rail  line 
into  the  Caucasu.s.  Two  days  later  Hitler 
Issued  another  directive.  The  Russians,  he 
reasoned,  could  do  nothing  more  about  de- 
fending the  Caucasus,  but  they  could  be 
forced  to  expend  their  last  reserves  defend- 
ing Stalingrad  and  their  lifeline,  the  Volga. 
He  ordered  Fourth  Panser  Army  to  make 
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Street  Scene  in  Voronezh 


a  180''  ttiffl  attit  a^ance  on  the  city  from 

the  south. 

Through  August  and  September  the  of- 
£ettt|ve  ^n^ued— wi&Out  attaimng  any  of 
the  major  objtrti\rs.  Ami)'  Group  A  took 
Maikop  btit  found  the  oil  fields  destroyed- 
Two  panzer  corps  headed  for  Grozny  but 
were  slowed  ami  finally  stopped  for  several 
weeks  by  gasoUnc  shortages.  The  trucks 
making  the  long  trip  from  Rostov  were 
burning  nearly  as  mm  h  gasoline  as  they 
could  haul.  Spearheads  pushed  into  the 
Caucasus,  but  the  Russians  continued  to 
hnltl  all  the  passes.  .Sixth  Army  and  Fourth 
Panzer  Army  closed  in  on  Stalingrad  from 
the  west  and  south  but  had  to  spread  their 
forces  this  to  cover  thdr  flanks  and  so 
lost  momentum. 


The  Manpower  Sqweze 

On  H  September  1942  the  Organization- 
al Branch,  OKH,  reported,  "Ail  planning 
must  take  into  account  the  unaltcral^lc  fact 
that  the  predicted  strength  of  the  Army 
field  forces  as  of  \  November  1942  will  be 
Roo,ooo,  or  18  percent,  below  established 
strength  [approximately  3,200,000]  and 
thi^  Ibis  QO  Imger  possible  to  reduce  those 

^  M  i£  tiie  liot  week  in  September  1949  the 
Genmn  strength  on  the  Eastern  Front  totaled 
3,490,000  men  in  163  divisiont,  not  iii^u4ij^  tltee 
Twentieth  Mountain  Army  in  northern  FMantl 
which  had  6  divisions.  The  attached  forces  of  Ger- 
many's allies,  Italy,  Rumania,  and  Hungary,  totaled 
48  dmsions  (including  one  Spanish  and  one  Sio- 
vaMan  division)  and  648,000  men.  The  Finnish 
Army,  which  operated  independently,  had  some  17 
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It  had  already  predicted  that  the  best 
to  be  expected  was  that  the  available  man- 
power reserves  would  cover  the  next  win- 
to's  losses  and  prevent  a  further  decline 
before  the  fsprini^  of  194;!.™  "False  im- 
pressions will  result, "  the  report  continued, 
"if  units  continue  to  be  carried  as  htSoet 
with  ihis  great  loss  of  strength."  The  Or- 
ganizational Branch  proposed  reducing  bet- 
ter ^aQ  half'te  (tMions  or  the  Eastern 
Front  from  three  regiments  to  two.^' 

The  larger  and  far  more  difTicult  prob- 
lem was  finding  actual  relief  from  the  man- 
power squeeze.  Since  Mav  i<)l-.  General 
dcr  Infanleric  Walter  \'on  Unruh,  armed 
with  the  authority  to  order  irrevocable 
transfers  to  the  Kastcrn  Front,  had  been 
combing  the  rear  areas  as  Hitler's  personal 
representative,  Unruh,  whose  visits  gener- 
ally met  with  dismay  if  not  terror  and  who 
earned  the  nickname  "General  Heldeiir 
klau"  (hero  snatchcr),  had  succeeded  iiJ 
paring  down  some  of  the  rear  echelon 
staffs;  but  after  three  or  four  months  it 
had  become  apparent  that  the  results, 
though  worthwhile,  would  not  he  deci- 
sive.The  Organizational  Branch,  OKH, 
in  the  fall  of  proposed  to  release  some 
iSo,OOf)  men  from  the  rear  echelons  by 
using  Hilfsu'lllit:!'  farnn  auxiliaries)  re- 
cruited among  the  Russian  prisoners  of  war 
to  take  over  service  and  supply  jobs  behind 
the  lines  and  thought  it  mi^t  gain,  aaothef 

dftonew  and  brigadeSi.  «%htly  Irss  than  400,900. 
mm.  6m.  (7*«Srrfff.  fW)  Nr.  4-^0743^  OfCW. 
WPSt,  Op.  IH).  3t.fi.4a:  OKH.  GtnSldH,  Op. 
Abt.  fill)  Pnief  Nr.  75940,  Zahtenmaessige  Lftber- 
dckt  utbtT  die  Veruilung  dtr  Diiastoj^m,  Stiatd 
11.9.43,  H  42/235  fil*"- 

OKH.  GenStdH,  Org.  Abt.  M^^Uf^^eh^ 
Band  IV.  10  Aug  42,  H  1/214  filr. 

'"OKH.  GenStdH.  Org-  .Ahl  Krui^^tagebueh  Nr. 
g9a/43.  Organisalorischf  Planuuiicn .  8.g.43.  H  22/ 
335  file. 

'OKH.  GenStdH.  Org.  Mt.  Kriegstagebuch. 
Bend  IV,         Aug.  4a,  H  i/ai*  file. 


80,000-90,000  by  €^teiW!^  *lie  tables  of 

organization.'''' 

A  puicnlial  souri  c  of  relief  for  the  Army's 
manpower  problem  was  die  Air  Force, 
wliirh  fiad  a  si/ahlc  surplus.  In  .September 
Hitler  agreed  to  tap  that  surplus,  but 
at  CSbera^^  insistence  decided  not  to  use 
(he  men  as  Army  replai  ements  but  to  form 
Air  Force  field  divisions  manned  and  ofli- 
ccrcd  exclusively  by  Air  Force  personnel. 
Iti  Sepicmber  and  October  Hitler  ordered 
twenty  such  division.s  created  with  a  com- 
bined strength  of  about  zoo.ood  men. 
From  the  Army  point  of  view  a  more  un- 
sati-sfactory  arrangement  would  have  been 
difficult  to  devise.  The  Air  Force  troops 
had  no  training  in  land  warfare  and,  be- 
cause Goering  restricted  the  Army's  influ- 
ence on  them  to  the  absolute  minimum  on 
the  ground  that  the  "reactionary"  attitudes 
S4  the  ^RWy  .  would  impair  his  troops' 
^?kftbttai  "SOfiatfet  indoctrination,  were  not 
likely  to  be  given  enough  to  make  them 
anywhere  near  suitable  for  employment  on 
the  Kastem  Front.  Worse  yet,  the  Army 
had  to  scrape  together  enough  new  equip)- 
ment  to  outfit  the  twenty  divisions,  and  the 
diversion  of  vehicles  alone  forced  postpone- 
ment of  plans  to  bring  four  or  #wt  panzer 
divisions  up  to  strcnirth.  '" 

One  other  promising  palliative  was  the 
employment  of  taiTg^  numbers  of  heavy 
ami  automan<  weapons.  The  Operations 
Branch,  OKH,  proposed  to  supply  the 
front-line  units  wtUi  ne^  m4  meat  cfB- 

cient  weapons  as  the\'  became  available 
without  withdrawing  the  older  weapons 
ftiicl  so  wind  up  with  botb  m&re  mi  better 
firepower.*'  I^simaiiy's  newest  and  most 

""Ibid.,  i-io  Oct  42, 
'"Ibid.,  i-io.  25  Oct  49. 

"  OKH.  GenStdH.  Op.  Abt.  (Ill)  Nr.  3414S/43, 
Planting  fuer  Ambtm  der  Heerestruppen  im  Winter 
tS4'f43'  3-9-4»-  H  ia/i%$  file. 
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promising  weapon,  however,  the  Tiger 
uink.  was  slow  getting  into  production. 
Tests  of  two  prototypes  in  July  1943 
reveal^  lli^  th£        would  not  be  bftttiB' 
WOEtty  before  the  «toEj  ^  ii*^  year.*' 

A  Command  Shahc-uli 

Hitler  could  hardly  have  expected  to 
solve  or  greatly  mitigate  any  of  his  imme- 
diate problems  by  changing  chiefs  of  staff 
in  September  1942.  The  tighter  personal 
hold  he  got  on  the  command  apparatus  of 
the  Army  by  the  shift  from  Haider  to 
Zeitzler  was  also  not  very  significant  and 
took  the  form  mainly  of  a  symbolic  down- 
grftdtog  of  a  ven,  senior  post  by  the  ap- 
pointiae&t  to  it  of  a  very  junior  general. 
Bevefthdess,  by  the  diangc.  Hitler  pro- 
ffc^d  more  than  merely  to  give  vent  to  his 
persona!  animosity  asjainsl  Haider.  What 
he  had  in  view — probably  motivated  by 
even  deeper  seated  animosities— was  noth- 
ing less  than  a  recasting — to  his  mind  re- 
juvenation— of  the  whole  Gennan  officer 
mvpSi  t&fe-©i&ei^1  am^:  ^eral  offi- 
rcr  ranks  in  particular.  To  enable  himself 
to  do  this — and  to  get  close  control  of  ah 

personal  supcrvigdn.  tif  the  Hccresfiersonal- 
amt.  Array  of&er  Jiersonnel  office,  and 
pfocei  it  mSet  hm  €M.dt  Adjutaaat,  &m- 
cralmajnr  Rudolf  .Schmundt.  To  .Schmundt 
he  outlined  a  policy-  of  rapid  promotion, 
partiojIafK'  ^  ytaonger,  battfe^:©!ted  effi- 
i  crs.  111  the  highest  ranks.  Zeitzler,  forty- 
.scvcn  years  old  and  a  general  officer  less 
than  a  year  iit  tke  time  of  his  appointinciit, 
was  an  example.  He  also  proposed  to  break 
the  General  Staff's  hold  on  the  higher  ap- 

*"  General  der  Scknellen  Truppen  beim  Ob.JJT, 
JVf.  459/42.  Pamerkampfwagen  "Tiger."  6.y^. 
H  22/335  5'^- 


pointtnmts  hf  teaSimig  good  li«e  offiee?s  to 
qualify  for  advancement  to  the  top  posi- 
tions and  by  requiring  General  Staff  ofiB- 
(Sers  to  acquire  experience  as  troop  Ctnti" 
manders.  He  talked  about  eventually  abol- 
istuttg  the  General  Staff's  distinctive  red 
trouser  stripes  and  silver  collar  tabs." 

A.S  Chief  of  Staff,  OKH,  Zeitzler  quickly 
demonstrated  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be 
merely  a  yes-man,  and  during  his  first  days 
in  the  post  he  secured  a  major  victory  in  the 
intramural  cold  war  that  was  a  part  of  the 
functioning  of  the  German  command.  The 
Army  had  long  regarded  as  unfortunate, 
if  not  baneful,  the  influence  of  the  Opera- 
tions Staff,  OKW— Jodl— on  the  drafting 
of  Fuehrer  directives,  many  of  which  al- 
though ostensibly  strategic  were  primarily 
eonccrncd  with  tactical  operations  on  the 
Kastern  Front.  The  irritation  had  increased 
after  Hitler  became  Commander  in  Chief, 
.\rm\,  and  thereby  converted  the  Army 
staff  into  a  .second  personal  staff.  It  had 
liecn  sharpened  b\  the  freewheeling  criti- 
cism Kcitel  and  Jodl  had  indulged  in  from 
their  technically  loftier  pimds^  ^ 
lomniand  chain.  Taking  advantage  of 
Jodl's  having  fallen  into  disfavor,  Zeitzler, 
ifiijfiediately  upon  his  appointment,  de- 
manded and  secured  the  OKWs  exclusion 
from  the  drafting  of  Fuehrer  directives  ap- 

fnrth  Ssitf^  directives  were  to  be  issued  as 
"operaiaijs  orders"  through  the  OKH.  He 
als©  stteeeetded  in  havteg  tke  tciEjerting  pfw- 
i  (_dure  at  the  daih'  situation  conferences 
changed.  Instead  of  JodJ's  reporting  on  all 
tiieatefS,  #1*  Ghi«J  el  Statff,  OKH,  opened 
'ihc  eonferenre  with  a  report  on  the  East 
and  then  Jodl  followed  with  a  report  on 


*"  TaHighmtsbgrichl  des  Chefs  des  Heerespersonal- 
umts.  1-5  Oct  4a,  H  4/(3  file, 
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the  ether  fheatfeft.**  Sti!^quent!y,  on  the 

ground  that  the  "need  to  know"  no  longer 
existed,  Zeitzler  managed,  further,  to  cut 
off  the  OKW  Operations  Staff's  acce^  to 
detailed  information  concerning  B^tem 
Front  operations.  In  the  long  run,  he 
achieved  another  effect  in  no  way  less  irh- 
portant  for  its  being  inadvertent,  namely, 
the  hardening  of  the  concept  of  OKff  antl 
OKW  theaters  that  made  the  Eastern 
Front  the  OKH's  exclusive  and  only  oper- 
ational concern  and  bred  competition  and 
rivalry  with  the  OKW  theaters,  the  West, 
tfrc  BaiUtaiOS,  Italy,  and  northern  Europe, 
where  earnest  co-ordination  would  doubt- 
less have  served  the  German  cause  better. 

Opemi&ns  Order  t 
On  *4  Octdb«^  194  a  VMiee  issued  Op&- 

atiOnS  Order  1  in  which  he  announced, 
"Hiis  ytar's  summer  and  fall  campaign, 
excepting  the  <!)pieeatfof^-  imi^  "vfkj  itoA 
several  local  ofTcnsivcs  still  contemplated, 
has  been  concluded."  The  order  was  pur- 
iieiftiedly  mmtA  ai  iiiMatrng  a  shift  to  iJie 
dfefetisivc  before  winter  set  in;  its  efTect 
was  the  opposite.  Hitler  ordered  Army 
G^up  North,  Army  Group  Center,  and 
Ariiiy  Group  B  to  gcl  ready  for  winter  in 
the  lioes  they  held;  but  Sixth  Army  was  to 
contifhiic  tiicattaek  atSraHagr^  an^  Army 


"Hillgruber,  ed,,  Kriegstegelfuek  Mii  '&beffm^^ 
mandos  der  WeJiTjmckt,  Band  IIi-,  p,  13. 


^i>3i3rp  A  was  to  ^md  hf  for  faiiSia' 
ordcrii,  which  meant  that  in  the  two  Sectors 
where  German  forces  were  still  in  motion- 
he  was  going  to  continue  the  offensive. 

In  Operations  Order  1  and  a  supple- 
ment issued  some  days  later,  Hitler  elevated 
to  the  level  of  doctrine  the  fanatical  resist- 
ance formula  he  had  empk)ycd  during  the 
Soviet  1941-42  winter  offensive.  He  order- 
ed that ;  the  winter  positions  were  to  be 
held  under  all  circumstances;  there  would 
be  no  cxasive  maneuvers  or  withdrawals; 
breakthroughs  were  to  be  localized  and  any 
intact  part  of  the  front  was  "absolutely" 
to  he  held;  cut-off  and  encircled  eh'nients 
were  to  defend  themselves  where  they 
stood  until  relieved.  He  made  every  com- 
mander responsible  to  him  personally  for 
the  "imconditional  execution"  of  those 
oifiters.**  tti  the:  aupjfllgfrttai^'ftr^cStte^^ 

the  firdcrs  down  to  ijic  Imi'cst  leadership 
level.  "Iwcry  leader,"  the  supplement  read, 
■^d^wft  io  isEjvsid  tesider'  wtast  be  e&mimeS 

of  his  sacred  duty. to  StUlta  last  come  what 
may  even  if  the  enemy  outflanks  him  on 
the  n0it  and  left,  even  if  hts  patt  etf  the 
line  is  (ut  off,  encircled,  overrun  by  tanks, 
enveloped  in  smoke  or  gas.scd."  That  order 
was  to  be  repeatedly  "haniiaerej  iftlo  M 
officers  atidi  itoneofnirnissionGd  officers."*'^ 


'-Der  Fuehrer,  OKH,  GenStdH,  Op.  fU 
Nr.  430817/43,  Operations fiefehi  Nt-  ' i^^t'Bt-4si,i 
AOK  6  :iOi5f,/49  file. 

"  OKH,  Chef  des  Gtiterahtabes  des  Meerisi  ^J-- 
fl}  Nr.  438858/43 ,  /.  Ergaemung  zum  OpeMttw^ 
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Retreat 


If  tension  ran  high  in  the  German  head- 
quarters at  the  end  of  summer  1942,  it  was 
scarcely  ie8si&  &e  SDviet  e^mnaii^.  €kk  30 
A^ilSt  the  Germans  broke  the 
iotomfs^ste  Stalingrad  defeo$i£  rifig  fore- 
It]^  ^a^ters^  toward  the  inner 
titl^on  ihe  outskirts  of  the  city  itself,'  Two 
d^^lB  later,  General  Polkovnik  Andrei  I. 

and  his  commissar.  General  Lc\ tenant 
!Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  appealed  to  the 
troops  to  stand  and  defend  the  city.  On  3 
September  the  Soviet  Supreme  Command- 
er, Joseph  V.  Stalin,  declared  that  Stalin- 
grad "could  be  taken  today  or  tomorrow" 
if  the  forces  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga 
north  of  the  city  did  not  counterattack 
inujlediatdyr    In  haste  the  Soviet  com- 

untr.iincd  replacements  in  a  rounteratta^ 
on  5  September.'^  Haider  observed  sev-- 
ml  dm  later  iMt  liie  ^etrnm  ^xth 

Army,  attacking  toward  StaIin£;Tad,  \vas 
making  good  progress  and  had  had  a  "de- 
fensive success"  on  ?ts  north  flank,* 

The  Russians  did  not  know  what  sacri- 
fices the  current  campaign  might  yet  entail, 


'  Insthut  Marksizina-Lfninkma.  hlanya  l'elikL<y 
Oieihesl-.'cmwy  Voyny  Sovetskogo  Soyuza,  194I" 

1945  (Miiscow.  1961)  (hereafter  eitwj  as  tVOV 
(R)),  II,  438. 
'  .\.  I.  Yereajeoks,  StsSngrad  {Mescm,  t^Bi ), 

pp  159-65. 
'  /roTiR).  n,  jij. 

'  Haider  Diary,  wl.  Vlfj  10  Sep  4s. 


and  the  cost  of  war  was  already  truly  colos- 
sal. Tq  certainly  6,000,000,  possibly  as 
rnmnf  as  8,000,000,  military  los^  in  lulled 
and  capliin-i  I  wrn-  m  klcd  millions  of  civilian 
casualties,  a  million  or  more  dead  of  star- 
vation alone  m  Leaingrad  duiiog  wntter 
of  1941-42.  The  Soviet  Union  had  lost 
47  percent  of  its  inhabited  places^  territory 
^  whi&k  #i},<03ro,ooo  ^moQS  bad  iraided. 
■['iiai  territory  had  produced  71  percent  of 
the  So\  iet  pig  iron,  58  percent  of  its  steel, 
63  percent  of  its  mined  coal,  and  42  percent 
of  its  electricity."'  By  the  end  of  their  1941 
offensive  the  Germans  had  occupied  areas 
that  had  produced  38  percent  of  the  grain 
and  cattle  and  S4  perc^igB^  Soviet 

The  Soviet  CmmUnd 
The  price  was  not  more  than  the  Soviet 

duel  to  the  death  ;inci  knew  it,  and  he  haci 
never  counted  the  cost  of  sacrifices  that 
ftirtiiered  the  ends  of  the  dtofBusist  sys- 
tem or  sustaliK-ti  liis  power.  The  capacity 
to  sacrifice  Uves  and  territory  was  in  fact 
the  h&ioiie  .Russian  strat^c  asset.  But  die 
i.ssue  ef  m^v4l  in  a  war  with  a  technically 
and  liiilitarily  proScicnt  enemy  ultimately 
had  to  be  decided  on  other  terms.  "VhsX 
tfttesfi  wfstild  be  far  more  stringent  than  any- 

•'/KOF(R),  in,  7. 

'Ibid.,  II,  i6e. 
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one  had  supposed  hud  liccn  fully  l)nuighi 
home  only  under  the  shock  of  irtva^oii. 
Sine  c  then  the  SoVJCt  leadership  had  worked 
feverishly  to  make  good  the  dcfiricncicK. 
In  the  wanfapf  days  ef  stufitncr  1942,  when 

it  afjain  appeared  that  tin-  German  artiiics 
could  rnarch  wherever  they  pleased  in  the 

hmtt  of  the  Gommuflist  homdiind,  the 
burning  question  was  whether  those  labors 
would  become  cngullcd  in  a  general  eol- 
lapsc  of  the  natttoa!  wlH  to  resist.  MoHilc 
of  the  troops  and  the  people  showed  signs 
of  breaking.  The  burden  of  suflering,  of 
defeats,  and  of  mistakes  weighed  mori' 
heavily  than  at  any  lime  in  the  war.  The 
confidence  and  hope  the  winter's  successes 
had  raised  were  dissipated.  The  Soviet 
fommaiKl,  it  apjjraicd,  might  ha\'e  taken 
its  people  c  lose  to  the  edge  of  disaJitcr  too 
many  times. 

On  the  Eve  of  Wm 

From  the  mi^rcak  of  World  War  II  in 
.September  t<'t'}<)  until  mid-ni.]!  .Sn\ici 
poliey  was  compounded  of  a  nice  ml.KtLue 

aggressive  and  timorous",  tljii  Soviet  LIniou 
c  ultivatcd  an  ollcnsivc  inJltta^  posture  hut 
at  the  Siittt:  ^sot  StedstoU%  iBgnciivered  to 
avoid  a  genuine  miHt$?y  eSJjfpSntation.  llu- 
Na/i-Sovict  pact  .signed  lSkMgli.sl  1 939  and 
the  sftprtt  protorf!!s  s&ilct\  m  September  of 
that  year  gave  the  .So\  ict  ITnion  siiltstantial 
new  territory  in  the  west^  a  free  hand  in 
the  adjacenl  arCft.^  of  «^a.siern  Europe  and, 
on  paper,  immunity  from  direct  German 
c^gression.  The  1939—40  Winter  War  witli 
Finland  brought  a  victory  of  sorts,  some 
territorial  gains,  an  inuvholesomc  interna- 
tional reputation,  and  a  loss  of  mi!itru\ 
prestige.  The  German  victories  of  it)4.o  in 
France  and  the  Low  Countrjcs  raked 


doubts  on  both  sides  concerning  the  profu- 
afcilSty  0l  ^he  pact.  Joseph  Stalin  almost 
cerlainly  \v;is  not  pleased  suddenly  In  (ind 
hinLscH  ahjne  on  the  Continent  with  Hitler. 
To  the  Gcrnmtts,  the  JSovi^t  moves  ittte}  the 
Baltic  Stales  antl  Bessai'abia  anil  the  ri-- 
newed  threats  against  I'iniand  appeared  as 
fckekftiail,  which  in  faiet  tihey  w**&.  After 
mid- 1940  both  pa']i1i:s.|clt  ituTeasingly  res- 
tive in  the  partneishipj  but  only  one,  Ger- 
mairty,  was  tendy  to  do  somcthinp;  about 
it.  Iti  November,  .So\'iet  Foreign  Minister 
Vyachcslav  M.  Mololov  went  to  Berlin  to 
negotiate  an  increase  in  his  country's  share 
and  received  a  barely  \eil('d  warning  tliat 
Germany  would  not  tolerate  any  further 
.So\'iet  expansion  nti  its  western  brtrdcr.^ 
tlie  warning  was  heeded.  In  ."Vpril  1941 
the  .Soviet  ITnion  sdiod  by  wliilr  (Jerinany 
ptukcted  the  Balkans,  the  tratlitinnal  I^.us- 
sian  sphere  of  interest.  T'hroughout,  and 
up  to  the  da\'  before  the  in\  asii  m,  tiie  Sn\  id 
Union  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  sUietl- 
ule  of  economic  exchange  on  which  Gct" 
many  by  then  had  fallen  f»i^tantial!y 
behind. 

^"In  'late  April- %§ft*  af       *»d  t»f  the 

Balkan  (  ampaign,  the  German  Ambassador 
10  the  .Soviet  Union  tolil  Hitler  that  Stalin 
1/ifafi  "prepared  to  Make  l^mi  fttfther  con- 
cessions tt>  us."  '  On  fi  Mav,  .Stalin,  who 
until  then  had  preferred  to  exercise  power 
frtsa  behind  the  scenes,  feir  the  first  time 
assumed  an  (■xecnti\-e  post  in  the  govern- 
ment, bc(  omiB^j  as  Chairman  of  the  C«5itf}- 
lil  of  People's  fi(sit«tt&safs,  (he  oifHrnT  I'hM 
of  the  Soviet  .sta^  flic  move,  prompted 
by  awareness  of  a  growing  danger,  was,  as 
the  German  Amba.ssador  interpreted  it, 
primarily  dej5igncd  to  give  Stalin  a  stronger 

■  R:ivnniiui  jami-.>;  Siuilai;  a!i<]  Jonics  Sluart 
Brddic,  rds.,  Nazi-Suviet  Relatiom.  rS3S->S4t 
{Wasliingttm,  jg^Wi,  ft.  :}3;s. 
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and  more  open  position  from  which  to 
direct  his  eEorts  at  Slap^  OR  ^S&d  terms 
with  Germany.^ 

On  the  eve  of  the  war  both  dictators 
fdtioged  d^ermme^  csiHrat^  dis- 
aster. Hitler,  who  had  not  yet  complctdy 
overawed  his  advisers,  brushed  aside  aU 
aigmtteais  aigamast  'tis;  &ip^(&ig  RtiisliQe 
ad\-cnturc.  Stalin's  men  were  hardly  likcl\- 
to  tell  him  things  he  did  not  wish  to  hear; 
nevisti^ess,^  £or  Mm  too,  holding  the  course 
be  had  set  tajuired  a  deliberate  exo'dse 
of  vptHl,  Ibe  German  deploymeoi;  to  the 
east,  Vfta^  mM  wt&  ftjiS  sWf&g-  iB  early 
5941,  cimld  be  ignored  or  niisiiiterpreled, 
but  it  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
ah  intelligence  apparatus  as  highly  de- 
veloped as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
it  had  not,  could  be  inferred  from  the  10 
AprE  alert,  which  ordered  an  increased 
slate  of  readiness  for  the  military  districts 
on  the  western  frontier."  The  German  Am- 
bassador, however,  told  Hitler  that  the 
Soviet  activity  on  the  frontier  was  nothing 
more  than  an  automatir  reaction  prompted 
by  the  "well-known  Russian  urge  for  300 
fmsmt  s^wA'^"*^  l^at  saaefe  vifp  for 
see iirity,  had  the  German  deployment  been 
properly  interpreted  at  the  highest  level, 
would  bcfoaa  aaobt  have  set  In  motion 
mobilization  me^liUpSs  on  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent order  of  iQagKll^de  from  those  which 
werfe  actaaily  audferfedten.   Bat  Stailhi  heJd 

the  lid  on  tight,  coldly  ignoring  offirial 
warnings  from  Britain  and  the  United 
'^alSS  and  apparently  abfiviotts  to  ftfe 
iaipending  military  showdown  between 
Oertnaiiy  and  the  Soviet  Union,  rumors  of 


*lbid.,  p.  33^. 

°  John  Erirksnn,   The  Soviet  High  Command 
{New  York.  1962),  p.  574. 
"Sontag  and  Beddie,  ed&.,  Nazi-Soviet  Relations, 


which,  the  German  Ambassador  observed, 
were  bekf  tnev^t  faett  to  con- 

fiHB  them  by  "every  traveler"  from  G^- 
manjr  to  Moscow."  On  14  June  1941, 
Tas^  tite  t^clal  Soviet  news  agency,  pub- 
lished a  communique  which  Statt-d  that 
according  to  Soviet  Government  informa- 
tfoft,  <3er«a^ 'iSf'aig  ^^jiST^i^^  the  nonag- 
gression  pact  as  strictly  as  the  Soviet  Union 
was  and  no  grounds  existed  for  thinking 
that  Germany  meant  to  break  the  pact.'* 

Bfeparedness  and  Doctrine 

The  Soviet  Union  was  neither  dev  oted  to 
peace — in  the  last  half  of  the  decade  of  the 
1930's  it  had  fought  in  Spain,  in  the  Far 
East,  and  against  Finland — nor  was  it  un- 
prepared for  war  in  the  same  sense  that 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  were  not  ready.  It  was  badly 
prepared  owing  chiefly  to  administrative 
malfunctions  that,  despite  substantial  effort 
and  some  reMUl^ble  achievemeutSi  ftfe'^ 
vented  attainment  of  readiness  for  war  on 
the  plane  to  which  the  Germans  had  by  the 
t§4&%  tmis&  tbe  ^^litf 

The  great  and  persistent  Soviet  weakness 
was  lack  of  initiative  at  all  levels,  which 
resulted  in  dogmatistfi^  d^^^^^^e 
on  orders  from  the  top,  and  pft^^^ce  for 
the  fixed  and  approved  formula  when 
It"  was  contradiGted  by  Feasoii  m  experi- 
ence.'* That  weakness  had  been  made 
much  worse  Jjy  tiie  jreat  purges  of  the 
iggo's,  whiei  4a4  *e^»e<f  the  nl^  ex- 
perienced and  istfeffefjident  commanders 
and  had  made  conformity  a  near-absolute 
prerequisite  for  survival.    The  immediate 


"  Erickson.  Soviet  High  Command,  p.  Sop- 
tag  and  Beddie.  eds.,  N aU'&omH Metati^i ige.  ^4. 
'"-IVOVm.ll.if- 
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and  aggra%'ating  inllacnce  was  the  so-called 
personality  cult  associated  with  Stalin,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  under  the 
Soviet  system,  in  any  case,  a  complete  cure 
would  have  been  possible  m  (Smred. 

Although  the  Soviet  command  had  di- 
rect combat  experience  and  the  examples 
ctf  ike  eMf  WeM  Wm  il  canApLr^s 'm 

western  Europe  to  leatEQ'  from,  the  must 
important  lessons  had  in  some  instances 
been  misinterpreted  and  in  others  unsuc- 
cessfully applied.  From  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  it  bad  drawn  the  conclusions  that 
krge  armored  unit*  vme,  ml  vmrth^*Me 
and  that  aircraft  would  ©fily  be  useful  for 
operations  over  the  battlefield.  Conse- 
quently, the  mechanized  corps  in  the  Army 
had  been  abolished,-and  aircraft  production 
had  concentrated  on  fighter  and  close 
ground  support  types.'^  From  1939  until 
shortly  before  the  invasion,  the  largest  So- 
viet armored  unit  was  the  tank  brig'adc. 
Soviet  doctrine  in  that  period  regarded  the 
tset&  as  primarily  an  infantry  support 
weapon.  After  mid-i940,  apparently  under 
the  influence  of  the  German  example  in 
FranGCi  tiie  liaediflKffied' torps  and  tank 
di\Nsions  were  rcin.'itituted,  but  then  in  the 
haste  to  get  a  large  number  fast  few  were 

ftiHy  equipped.** 

For  the  Soviet  command  the  war  whh 
Finland  had  been  a  traumatic  experience. 
It  had  di^^d  deep'^led  weal^iu^es  &t 

the  military  structure.  pii^OlMl'  Marshal 
Carl  Mannerheim  aptly  ci)3n]p»t%(3  the  So- 
viet performance  to  one  fey  a  badly  con- 
ducted orchestra  in  which  the  players  could 
not  keep  time.""  By  the  Russians'  own 
later  admission,  many  of  the  officers  "had 

"Ibid.,  I.  439, 
Ibid.,  1.  457 

"Carl  Maimerhcim,  ErirtntrifiSen  (Zuericb, 
JS3!i).  p-  374- 


no  clear  conception  of  modern  war"  and 
could  not  plan  or  command  a  co-ordinated 
operation.'"  The  damage  to  the  Soviet 
military  reputation  abroad  was  enormous, 
^ater,  ^Itap,  liim  k  i^da}^  biiwe  :heda 

in  the  light  of  the  recent  and  stteees^Itit 
Soviet  actions  against  the  Japanese  .at 
KlijtSSittt  Laike  and  on  the  iKhalkhitt  Gd  in 

-S^r  East. 

The  experience  in  Finland  may  have 
been  in  coisiderable  part  responsiMe  %P 
Stalin's  determination  to  avoid  a  clash  with 
Germanjf  at  any  cost.  Quickly  thereafter 
the  Soviet  Union  had  displayed  an  intense 
desire  to  avoid  becoming  militarily  em- 
broiled with  either  side  in  the  big  war. 
When  the  Germans  invaded  Norway  m 
April  1940,  allegedl\'  to  forestall  the  British 
and  Fretich  who  had  talked  about  sending 
trdops  through  Norway  to  aid  the  Finns, 
ihfv  thought  they  would  have  to  make  ex- 
planations to  the  Soviet  Union  and  were 
surprised  when  the  invasion  elicited  a  fig- 
urative "big  sigh  ©f  relief"  even  thoa^  the 
Soviet-Finnish  war  was  by  then  o\-cr.'' 

How  fundamental  were  the  defects 
which  the  Finnish  war  had  ie^Ied  Was 
demonstrated  by  the  reforms  undertaken 
in  the  Soviet  military  system.  In  April 
t§4.&,  as  soeat  a®  the  waf  had  easded;  thfr 

.\rnn'  abolished  the  old,  formula-ridden, 
oversimphfied  training  instructions  and 
tifldetteefe  Ise  ^e^taiish  combat-oriented  of- 
ficer training  COm'Ses.    In  May  general  and 

admiral  raafe  were  reinatituted  in  the 
armed  forces  aad  other  igalit^amii  hoTd- 
o\  eis  from  the  Revolution  were  abandoned. 
In  .\ugust  the  commissar  system  was  abol- 
ished. A  conference  hdd  in  December 
i§4&f  however,  revealed,  that  mosit  officers 

"  IVOV(R).  I,  463. 

^'Santas,  ifnd  Beddie,  edi.,  Nazi-Soviet  Rela^ 
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were  still  receiving  stereotyped  training  and 
that  only  small  progress  was  being  made 
toward  achieving  individual  initiative  and 
flexibility.^* 

In  weapons  the  Soviet  Union  had  m;uU' 
some  remarkable  advances.  It  had  de- 
veloped multiple  rocket  projectors,  the 
famous  Katyushas;  the  T34  medium  tank, 
which  was  diesel-propelled,  faster,  and 
more  heavily  aim^  armored  than  any 
of  the  German  Uiolss;  and  the — ^for  that 
time — superheavy  KV  ( KJimenti  Vorpshi- 
lov]  ]^!od(Ob  tasSm  tba£  r^raged  m  w«^t 
to  upwards  of  sixty  tons.  But  the  tanks 
and  rocket  projectors  as  well  as  new  air- 
ciaft  typ^  JbW  liQt  I»it  &l>#cs^ 
production      the  time  of  the  invasion. 

»JFOF(R),  1,463- 


Armament  production  had  been  high  and 
steadily  increasing  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Five  Year  Plans  but  without  era- 

[)hasis  on  or  appreciation  of  new  weapons. 
The  Clonimisariat  of  Defense  had,  for  in- 
stance, (  lassificd  submachine  guns  as  poUee 
weapons  and  therefore  itod  not  included 
them  in  the  niilitar\"  production  plans.'-'' 

From  tlic  German  victories  in  western 
Europe  the  Set^  eotnmand  li^td  apparent* 
ly  also  failed  to  draw  pertinent  conclusions. 
It  saw  as  the  chief  causes  for  the  Polish 
and  Frencih  d^eats  the  lack  ^  wSl  to 
resist  and  the  fifth  cohinm."'  That  reason- 
ing, projected  into  the  Soviet  period  of 
great  dc^ats,  was  to  ocdsypon  vast,  point- 

"Ibid.,  I,  415-16,  453, 
*/Wrf.,  I,  441. 
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less,  and  at  times  paraiyzing  suspicion  and 
terror.  The  Soviet  command,  moreover, 
had  no  clear  conception  of  what  would 
happen  when  war  began.  It  assumed  that 
inilialh-  both  sides  would  be  engaged  in 
mobilization  and  strategic  deployment  and 
therefore  not  ready  to  launch  major  opera- 
tions for  several  weeks.  HencCj  it  assumed 
further  that  the  frontier  military  districts 
would  be  capable  of  holding  the  enemy 
until  mobilization  was  completed  and  the 
Soviet  forces  could  take  the  offensive."" 

In  June  1941  the  defense  of  the  Soviet 
w^mi  frontier  was  assigned  to  the  Lenin- 
gradt  Baltic  Special,  Western  Sjierial, 
Kien&n  Special,  and  Odessa  Military  Dis- 
tricts.'^ If  war  broke  out  they  were  to 
become  front  (army  group)  headquarters 
commanding  iniitially  twelve  armies,  three 
cm  the  fltmilh  fejjfili*  nine  on  the 
frontier  between  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Seas.*''  While  it  is  diHicult  to  accept  that 
the  M^cTii  frontfef  ttiilitatiy  Sfetrkts  were 

in  as  austere  a  condition  a^  thc  Soviet  post- 
Stalin  accounts  would  have  them  appear, 
they  were  undoubtedly  not  pre  pared  for 
the  test  to  which  they  were  ahoui  lo  be 
subjected.  They  were  established  along  a 
line  that  had  over  nearly  all  of  its  length 


"'The  sector  boundaries  were  a&  foII^%:  £*fmi- 
grad  Militajy  District — ^the  Finnish  border  from 
the  Arctic  coast  to  the  Isthmus  af  Karelia;  Baltic 
Special  Military  District — the  East  Prussian  border: 
Western  Special  Military  District — from  the  soath- 
ern  border  of  the  Lithuanian  SSR  tn  the  nnrthem 
border  nf  the  Ukrainian  SSR,  Kieren  Special  MM- 
iiary  Diitrict — frnm  ihp  northern  border  of  the 
Ukrainian  SSR  tn  the  Rumanian  border:  Odessa 
Military  District — the  Rumanian  border  to  the 
mouth  nf  the  Danube.  (To  lu-lp  the  reader  dis- 
linsuisli  I i(.t u f-rn  ■ipposini;  f.ncPS.  ail  So\  iet  mil- 
itary ort;ani/.Ttii in5  appear  in  italics  throni^hout  this 
volume  1 

S.  P.  Platonov,  ed..  Vtoraya  Mirovaya  Voyna. 
1939-^945  (Moscow,  tssS)  .  V- 


Im  l&an  two  ^n&Sdis  flc^EPgij.  in  places  less 
than  a  year  befO!S^,'^^jai-'#gCip  in  foreign 
territory.  The  bordier  d^i^  and  the 
commtuiications  lines  were  still  mostly 
imder  construction.  The  much  more  high- 
ly developed  Stalin  Line  behind  the  old 
border  had  lately  been  neglected  and,  in 
any  event,  was  not  included  in  the  war 
plan.'^ 

Most  serious,  the  Soviet  Army  was  then 
a  rigid  instrument,  uncertain  in  its  re- 
sponses untier  the  best  conditions,  with  a 
very  low  probability  of  successful  reaction 
to  surprise.  It  was  to  face  as  near  total 
surprise  as  any  army  has  encountered  in 
modern  times.  The  directive  placing  the 
frontier  military  districts  on  a  war  footing 
was  issued  from  Moscow  at  0030  on  22 
June.  Three  hours  later,  before  any  warn- 
ing had  reached  the  forward  wSl^  1h« 
Germans  crossed  the  l^jordcr."' 

Because  of  the  Soviet  reluctance  to  re- 
lease^ haird  statistiitS,  nearly  all  Sowet 
strength  figures  must  remain  estimates  ( as 
must  to  a  much  greater  degree  all  Soviet 
casualty  figures).  The  best  available  So- 
\  iet  figure  on  troop  strength  gives  a  total 
of  4,207,000  men  in  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  "by  1941."-'  If  the  German  esti- 
mate which  places  roughly  70  percent  of 
the  Soviet  strength  in  di\'isians  on  the  west- 
ern Irontier  is  accepted,  and  if  allowances 
are  m^de  for  naval  and  air  'ifm^femmia^ 
and  a  possilile  strength  increase  du^g'. 
1 94 1,  tfie  actual  combat-ready  Sovi# 
^Cflgth  in  the  westeM  rfftaay  tlfetiS^ 
amounted  to  about  3,000,000  men.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  war  plan  envisaged  a  very 
rapid  iQi^£%E£t  »]£#ig#y]&lm«(if!S^S£;ly 
the  outbreak  of  tostilities,  ajid  very  l^ely 

^IVOV{K).  T,  47^. 
'^Ibid.,  II,  II. 
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even  under  the  coQ^i^eilgtliMaecompaiUed 
the  German  attack. 

to.  military  equipment  and  weapons  the 
Soviet  forces  had  sonic  striking;  mmuiical 
superiorities  and  qualitative  deficiencies. 
Of  6,oDO  eo]»^t  aircraft  at  stations  m 
Europe  (8,000  planes  estimated  in  the 
whole  Soviet  Air  Force),  for  example,  only 
I, too  were  recent  models."^  According  to 
German  intelligence  estimates  the  So\  iei 
Army  had  10,000  tanks  (out  of  a  total  of 
15,000)  in  armored  units  on  or  near  the 
westeni  frontier.**  The  far  i^reater  part  of 
those  were  older  types  but  the  western  mili- 
tary districts  had  1,475  KV  and  1 34  tanks, 
of  which  were  superior  to  et  lite 
German  tanks.  '"  Production  of  the  newest 
IliOifels  of  weapons  and  tanks  was  rising 
txpiHy.  tn  the  finsl  fivte  and  tirte-Mlf 
months  of  1941,  1 ,500  KV  and  T34  tanks 
had  been  built  against  less  than  400  in  the 
previous  year. 

On  balance,  tlie  So\'iet  Union  was  not  at 
a  positive  disadvantage  initially  except  in 
the  air,  and,  even  in  the  short  term,  it  had 
the  potential  to  achieve  «l|»eriority  intrppps 
and  possibly  also  in  war  production. 

tnvm&»  md  MdreM 

Under  the  shock  of  invasion  the  Soviet 
Government  responded  prec&taMy  a 
scries  of  decisions  aimed  at  centralizing 
military  and  political  controls  and  slrcngth- 
emo^  the  loiBumce  ef  CbmmuH^ 
Party.  On  23  June  it  created  the  Slavka 
(StJ^)  of  the  High  Command  of  the  So- 
viet Armed  Fprtees  tutdo'  the  Commissar  of 


"Da  Pamphlet  20-a6ia,  p.  42. 
"Haider  Diary,  vol.  VI,  2  Jul  41. 
«/TOy(R),  1.475- 


K.  Timoshcnko.'"  That  ss^e  tliLy  the  mili- 
tary commissars  were  reinstituted  in  the 
astoed  ferces  and  given  equal  comrsjuM^ 
responsibility  with  the  military  command- 
ers. A  week  later  siSX  the  powers  of  govwttr 
Wdk,  &ielt»ding  the  ultimate  authority  oUfSf 
the  armed  forces,  were  concentrated  in  a 
^-man  State  Defense  Committee  under 
Stalin.  An  important  member  of  the  State 
Defense  Committee  was  Lavrenli  P.  Beria, 
the  police  chief,  whose  NKVD  (secret 
police)  units  were  setting  up  blocking 
detachments  behind  the  front  to  catch 
stragglers  and  prevent  unauthorized  re- 
treats.'"   On  the  first  day  of  the  war  the 

tier  became  Leniniirad.  NorthWiSt,  Wist, 
Soulbwest,  and  South  Fronts. 
0n  the  frontier,  surprise  soon  turned  to 

confusion  and  in  nol  a  few  instances  panic. 
To  hold  with  tlie  first  echelon  until  a  coun- 
terattack could  be  prepared,  although  now 
clearly  an  impossibility,  remained  the 
whole  basis  of  Soviet  strategy.  A  reserve 
front  of  four  armies  created  onlSic  third  day 
in  the  most  endangered  sector  due  west  of 
Moscow  was  first  ordered  to  be  ready  to 
counterattack  and  then,  on  i  July,  com- 
bined with  the  shattered  IVest  Front}' 
Still  trying  to  halt  the  retreat,  Stalin  had 
the  Commanding  General,  West  Front, 
and  his  Staff  shot  and  somfe  i^^s  later  ap- 
plied the  same  Diacnnian  remedy  to  the 
Northwest  Front.  '  Henceforth  an  officer 
who  perftMed  a  mtm  M«vted  U&  life. 

The  pi.stol  shot  in  the  back  of  the  neck 
became    a    very    common  occupational 


II,  21. 

*  Jbid..  T,  37;  Erickson,  Soviet  High  Cnmmand, 
p.  59a. 
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hazard  for  aD  ranks  in  the  Soiviet  Amy. 

In  the  first  two  weeks  of  July  the  Soviet 
Command,  stripped  by  the  force  of  events 
of  its  eariier  illusions,  set  about  organizing 
for  a  de^rate,  biiitr,  and  costly  struggle. 
On  the  3d,  .Stalin,  who  had  not  made  any 
public  statement  until  then,  m  a  nalion- 
widte  radio  address  called  for  a  "patriotic," 
nationalistic  efTort  against  the  foreign  in- 
vader, for  a  scorched-earth  policy  in  the 
^leiteiied:  i^ew,  and  for  partisan  ymshtt 
in  the  occupied  territory."  The  creation  of 
the  Stavka  of  the  Supreme  Command  (sup- 
plantkig  tlK  Wgh  Gma^BoA  Uttiiiae^  «wiili 
Stalin  at  its  head  continiied  the  centraliza- 
tion liis^  had  bec^n  bf^im  at  the  start  of  the 
Vfar  and  that  vtset  cmnpleted  wh«!n  Stalin 
assumed  the  posts  of  Defense  Commissar 
( 19  July  1 941  )  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  (7  August 

The  Slnvka  lA  the  Supreme  Command 
remained  the  highest  Soviet  military  plan- 
ning 2USd  eijeeutivo  group  throughout  the 
war.  liut  StiWka  was,  under  the  State 
^totttSlee,  a  strategic  planning 
counefl  luilkr  "^an  <a  general  staff,  but  it 
could  issac  'ifdt  T'.v  through  the  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff,  the  administrations  and  com- 
mands of  tBc  s^ice  arms,  of  &ee3v  to 
the  field  commands.  Its  dozen  or  so  mem- 
bers included  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  the 
Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff,  high-ranking  rep- 
resentatives of  the  combat  arms,  and  top 
expert.s  from  the  technical  services. 

More  genuinely  urgent  than  the  reor- 
ganizaiion  nf  the  top  levid' fiOftmiand,  which 
after  all  ser\ cd  mainlv  to  strengthen  Stalin'-; 
position,  was  the  necessity  for  de\'>sing  a 
workable  systeoi     iiomtmd  'iu  the  field. 


*  S.  Gnlikow.  Die  Sowjttatmee  im  Grosten  Voter, 
latniiiehtn  Krieg  (Berlin,  1954),  pp.  11-14.. 


fitsttt  of  the  five  ofigfaial  freia  ctAaMkfidx 

had  proved  unequal  to  their  missions." 
The  degree  of  incompetence  in  the  lesser 
commands  was  as  high  ca-  higher.  The 
purges  hud  rcinosed  too  many  experienced 
ofricrrs  and  had  brought  many  others  tsQ 
rapid  advancement,  especially  in  the  higher 
ranks.  The  only  soluite  was  to  bring  the 
unit  organizations  more  nearly  within  the 
range  of  command  capabilities.  In  mid- 
July  the  rifle  coris  and  mechanized  csdrps 
were  abolished  and  the  armies  were  reduced 
to  at  most  five  or  six  divisions.  The  rifle  di- 
^^bions,  which  had  had  actual  peacetime 
strengths  of  about  12,000  men,  were  for 
the  most  {>9I$  already  being  reduced  by 
atttMon  ItM  drastic  organizational  short- 
cuts to  6,000  to  9,ooQ  men.  The  tank 
di\  isions  v\er('  broken  up  into  smaller  in- 
dcpendt  lu  units  which  were  assigned  di- 
Klsetly  to  the  armies.  In  essence,  the  afinor 
was  again  reduced  to  an  infantry  $iif^ort 
role. 

The  one  shift  away  both  from  the  trend 
toward  centralization  and  from  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  sizes  of  commands  was  the  crea- 
tion on  10  July  of  three  hi^  command^ 
for  the  so-cailed  strategic  directions.  North- 
west.  West,  and  Southwest.  They  were  ex- 
^Sected  to  co-ordiMslte  the  operati*Wte  dn 
bntad  '^tn  tors  comparable  in  thfwc  of  the 
German  army  groups  and  eliminate  the 
time  lag  in  the  traflsHiksiidtt  ot^irs  m4 
decisions  from  Moscow.'"  They  wej%tuitied 
over  to  Marshals  Klimcnti  I.  Voroshilov 
( Northweil),  Timosbenko  (West),  and 
Semen  Nf.  Budenny  {Southivest) ,  trteit 
\s  til  i^e  military  experience  had  been  ac- 
quired in  the  civil  war  and  whose  exalted 
ranks  reflected  poHlkal  ratl^er  than  profes- 
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sional  competence.  The  commands  for  tin' 
strategic  directions,  as  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, never  assumed  their  full  faiietioftsi 
and  were,  except  for  the  Southwest  Com- 
mand, which  survived  into  early  1942,  soon 
quietly  abolished. 

Bl.Jfiaid-Juiy,  when  German  Army  Group 
Genter  pushed  into  ilic  i^;\p  between  the 
Uyilia.  and  Dnepr  Rivers,  the  strategic  gate- 
way td  Mtmmft  and  foirnted  several  large 

cncirrlcments  north  and  9@1|t^fif' Smolensk, 
the  Slavka  deployed  a  seet^dd' nea^e  front 
of  iax  armies -east  of  Stnolen^^*^  Irihe'So^ 
\'ic't  rommnnd  was  doing  exactly  what  thf 
Germans  had  hoped  it  would;  it  was  stand- 
hg  asitJ  fig^tiiif  and  mA  w»kmtarily  te» 
treating  into  the  interior.  It  had,  more- 
over, made  the  decision  that  Haider  and 
Brauchitsch  had  predicted,  namely,  lo  put 
its  main  effort  in  the  center,  in  front  of 
Moscow.™ 

While  Army  Group  Center  stood  by  in 
August  and  Sepu  nilu  r  awaiting  the  return 
of  its  big  armored  formations,  the  Soviet 
build-up  continued.  Al  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, two  davs  before  Army  Group  Center 
went  hack  into  motion,  the  fronts  on  the 
Moscow  approaches  had  more  than  40 
^tr&ettt  ci  1^  Soviet  Army  personnel  and 
artillery  and  35  percent  of  the  aircraft  and 
tanks.*"  The  strategy  was  still  the  same: 
me€t  t'he  mrscia^  head-cm^  vmsr  hltaa  el&«m, 
stop  him,  and  then  eonnlrrattark.  Again  it 
failed.  In  a  week  the  Germans  trapped 
the  greater  part  of  sax  arttdes  In  pftdtets  a< 
Bryansk  and  Vyaz'ma.  Oft  tO  October  the 
Anny  Chief  of  Staff,  GcjjfflRid  Armii  Georgi 
K.  Zhufeov,  toftk  conanand  of  tfie  West 
Front  into  which  the  reserve  front  had  been 
merged  and  therewith  assumed  responsibih- 
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1y  for  the  defense  of  Moscow." 

October  was  a  black  month  for  the  So^ 
Viet  tJoion,  the  darkest  of  the  entire  war. 
Leningrad  was  under  tight  siege;  Moscow 
was  threatened;  Kharkov  fell;  and  German 
armies  closed  in  on  the  Donets  Basin  indus- 
trial area.  The  human  cost  was  appalling. 
The  GenDaos  claimed  3,000,000  prisoiters 
alone.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans,  m  ac- 
tion continuously  for  four  months,  had  to 
e&ntend  witli  the  added  strains  that  the  fall 
taaim  mA  ioM  iniliicf  ed  on  Weft  Atid  equip* 

menti  The  marqin  nf  German  superiority 
was  ^arrowing.  In  the  second  half  of  Oc- 
tober Soviet  command  created  three 
new  reserve  armies.  In  the  first  two  weeks 
of  November,  it  deployed  six  additional 
reserve  armies  to  backstop  the  whole  front 
on  the  line  Lake  Onega-Gorki-Stalingrad- 
Astrakhan-  By  the  end  of  November  five 
reserve  armies,  two  ol  them  new,  were 
depJoyed  in  and  around  Moscow.** 

I'lir  First  Winter  Offensive 

The  German  weakness  showed  first  on 
the  flanks.  In  November  Arm>  tiroup 
North  was  sto^^*  M '^Flfhf«in;  Army 
Group  South  was  stopped  at  Rostov  and 
then,  before  the  end  of  the  month,  had  to 
iilM^SiQ^  f^lkm  Mius  'Rwer.  At  the  end 
of  IiJtpi0i#)cr  the  Starka  released  three  re- 
serve ^pasies  plus  better  than  a  dozen  divi- 
sktm  t&tlie  West  Primt.  On  the  morning 
6  December  Zhukov  counterattacked."  It 
was  in  fact  the  moment  the  Russians  had 
been  waiting  for  since  June,  but  the  Siavka 
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moved  cautiously,  giving  the  [Vest  Front 
and  the  Kalinin  Front  (created  on  17  Oc- 
tO^JK")  on  its  right  only  enough  strengtli 
Jfeem  tiic  resraves  initially  to  achieve  a 
1.5:  I  sLiperiority  in  troops,  tanks^  and  ar? 
tilleiv  and  2:1  in  aircraft.''' 

In  December,  while  West,  Kalinin,  and 
Southwest  Fronts  fought  to  eliminate  the 
German  threat  to  Moscow,  the  Slavku  cx- 
tetided  ^  mxaSmtSUa^Vi-  mt^  and 
south  alont^  the  Icntjth  of  the  front  from 
Tikhvia  to  the  Kerch'  Peninsula.    By  the 

and  deployed  the  i-cscr\'es  for  gC^^^iSf. 
offensive  that  would  have  as  its- iC^je^fiwfS 
the  dtestfiictioB  of  Airay'Bmap'G^kaiv  ^ 
liberation  nf  Leningrad,  and  the  recQOt^uest 
of  the  Donets  Basin  and  the  Crltl^iiu  On 
7  January  1942  the  Stavks  S*™  K^Hmft 
and  West  Fronlu  assisted  by  the  fronts  on 
their  flanks,  the  niission  of  "not  only  en- 
circling, bttt  sj^ltting  and  destroying 
piecemeal,"  the  msaa  force  of  Army  Group 
Center." 

In  deciding  to  go  to  the  general  ofTensix  c 
timStavka  overreached  itselL  On  10  Jan- 
uary il  called  attention  tn  serious  ami  ele- 
mentary tactical  errors  that  had  been  made 
Auring  th&f^Addei  the  Becetnba^coiiifter^ 
offensive,  amnn.c;  them  failure  to  concen- 
trate at  the  points  of  main  effort,  dispersal 
<*f  aiftHor  atid  artifla^^  pfsor  co-ordiHa« 
tion  of  the  combat  ^JaBS;"  For  the  Slavkn 
lo  recognize  the  we^lm^ses  was  one  thing; 
for  theiMd  commaiids  to  CBitecttitem  vm 

quite  another.  In  the  general  ofTcnsi\"c  the 
fronts  and  armies  frittered  away  the  re- 
serves and,  despite  frequent  admeni^iEsns, 
failed  to  observe  the  principles  of  concen- 
tration and  mass  in  employing  their  troops, 
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artillery,  and  tanks.  On  i  February,  try- 
ing to  save  part  of  the  offensive,  the  Stavka 
gave  Zhuko\'  full  command  of  the  operation 
agaiast  Army  (Jroup  Center,  but  it  vm 

too  late.  By  then  the  reserves  were  all 
committed.  After  midmunth  (he  power  of 
the  offensive  bcgafttod^dlne  everywhere.''* 
Although  the  1941—42  winter  offensive 
failed  to  accomplish  a  clear-cut  victory,  it 
dealt  fh<:  e^iMy  a  dasiagln^  Mm,  MiM 
important,  it  destroyed  the  mytli  of  Ger- 
man invincibihty  and  raised  immeasurably 
:§6viet  military  prestige  ahrciad  and  political 
|i^t%e  at  home.  It  imbued  the  Russian 
p!g0f>icwith  confidence  antl  gave  the  regime 
a  Teaewed  hold  on  the  ptipulation  on  both 
sides  of  the  fmnt.  It  gave  the  Army  a 
fund  of  experience  to  exploit  In  developing 
viable  offensive  doctrine.  The  opportunity 
was  not  wasted.  Special  detachments  in 
the  General  Staff,  the  staffs  of  the  service 
arms,  staff  and  command  schools,  fronts, 
and  armies  set  about  ei'llecting  and  evaluat- 
ing information  and  producing  instruction- 
al materials.*" 

194s,  Retreat  and  Recovery 

Encouraged  by  the  winter's  successes,  the 
.Stavka  planned  to  keep  the  initiative  and. 
after  the  spring  thaw,  attack  at  Leningrad, 

Basin,  and  on  the  Crimea,  to  forestall  the 
Germans  and  create  conditions  for  another 
Siwdet  -^eraJ  <^fen^;**  DefeftS'^cly  it 

built  up  the  central  sector  of  tlic  front, 
expecting  the  German  main  effort  again  to 
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attack  on  the  south  flank  was  considcnd  a 
likely  possibility,  but  it  was  expected  to 
bear  north  toward  Moscow,  not  south  to- 
VtasA  the  Caucasus  and  Stalingrad.  Cam- 
scqucntly,  instead  of  Koing  to  Southwest 
and  South  Fronts,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Soviet  itinforccmeius  went  to  tlie  central 
sector,  and  to  Ihydiisk  Front,  ^vhi^■h  was 
expected  to  cover  Moscow  and  Tula  from 
the  soutfi.*'  By  those  Msc  fi^nata  the 
Stavka  placed  itsdf  in  an  onlv  slis^htlv  less 
dangerous  strat^c  position  than  that  of 
the  previotis  yeir. 

On  i -■  MlIV  if)42.at  Kharkov,  the 
we$t  Front  opened  the  first  of  the  projected 
preliminary  offensives.  The  plsii'  **^  ts 
envelop  the  city  from  the  nnrth  ami  smith, 
the  main  thrust  being  made  fn)m  the  south 
out  of  a  bridgehead  that  had  been  created 
on  the  Donets  around  l/vnni  during  the 
winter  fighting.  The  operation  had  bcai 
conceived  with  total  disregard  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  cnt  niy  and  for  the  complica- 
ti(ins  that  couki  icsiiU  from  an  attempt  to 
execute  an  unsupported  thrust  out  of  an 
ucstalile  !itld^|ltoiaii  position.  Perhaps  for 
those  two  rcasnns  more  than  any  others,  the 
attack  out  of  the  western  end  of  the  bridge- 
head aeiyev!!^' siE^^ 
ground  in  the  first  four  days;  but  the  Izyutn 
bridgehead  had  been  on  Army  Group 
South'!  own  sdhedttteof  pretiiftina^esr  tij  the 
siitnmcr  nfTcnsi\c.  (In  tlir  171)1  a  Gcrnuui 
armored  force  tut  into  the  bridgcliead  from 
the  sfauth  and  in  a  week  converted  it  iB«&  » 
pocket  and  a  trap  for  '240,000  Soviet 
troops.  '-  The  Soviet  summer  offensive 
evaporated  in  l^e  Ithai^ov  debacle,  and  the 
Southwest  ^rmi  was  weakened  beypijd  re- 
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pair  in  the  time  that  was  Irft  before  the 
German  offensive  began.'^ 

The  Soviet  command  at  least  did  not 
enter  the  second  summer  campaign  with  all 
the  self-imposed  handicaps  of  the  first.  In 
July  the  Sltn>ka  gave  the  orders  in  time  to 
^veSmikweH  Front  and  South  Front  from 
cncirrlemenls.  Between  jfi  Jluic  and  24 
July,  Bryansk,  Southivrst ,  and  SoHlh  Fronts 
fSfi  back.  80  to  120  miles  and  gave  up  the 
important  FJoncts  Basin.  The  retreat  se- 
verely damaged  morale  ifiroughmil  the 
country,  and  the  foifefe  ft  SiPMiii  w&t  seri- 
oiisly  weakened,  !inl  ii  did  deny  the  Gcr- 
niajos  a  victory  of  the  kind  they  wanted  and 
neeeted.** 

In  the  continuing  absence  of  a  clear 
Soviet  explanation,  the  slralegy  of  the  1942 
summer  campaign  seems  to  have  been 
rooted  in  a  misreading  of  the  German  inten- 
tifins  which,  costly  as  the  consequences 
were,  may  inadvertently  have  forestalled 
greater  disasters.  With  ihc  same  .stubborn 
consistency  it  had  (lis]>la\  (-ci  (he  \  car  before, 
the  Soviet  Command  kept  its  main  forces  in 
the  center.  At  the  end  of  June  1942  it  had 
28  armies  between  Leningrad  and  Tula  and 
18  armies  between  Tula  and  the  Caucasus, 
lheiAii<ttind^^flBrymskFt&nfis  5  srmie.s 
which  had  as  their  main  mission  the  defrnsc 
of  Moscow  on  the  south.  Southwest  Front 
and  South  had  between  them  m 

armies,  ;^  of  ilicm  not  much  more  than 
cadres  left  from  the  Kharkov  battle.  Kali- 
1^  fVwn*  and  WeH  Pront,  on  the  direct 

approaches  to  Moscow,  had  a  total  of  t  f, 
au'mie.s.  That  deployment  prevailed  through 
the  summer.  The  rcinfofcement  of  ifce 
$OUth  flank,  when  it  took  plac  c,  came  out  of 
ae*^ty  formed  reserves,  not,  as  the  Germans 
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had  expected,  out  of  the  substance  irf  Ite 
forces  at  the  front. 

Hit  essential  aspect  of  the  1 942  suitiinef 
campaign  was  that,  while  both  sides  fought 
it  on  false  premises,  the  permanently  dam- 
aging consequences  fell  entirely  on  the  Ger- 
mans. In  August  and  September  the  So- 
\irt  armies  on  the  south  flank  retreated 
another  80  to  360  mileSj  but  the  German 
aSB^^  becattxe  oy^r^ctasded  st^  ii^an  to 
outrun  their  supplies.  In  the  meantime, 
Soviet  reserves  had  begun  to  move  in  along 
the  lewer  Volga  and  in  tfcB  GaueanB.*' 

By  the  fall  of  T942  the  combination  of 
sheer  space,  Soviet  resistance,  and  the  Ger- 
man faHttfe  tt»  afta&i  &  bakace  between 
means  and  objectives  had  liroui;ht  the  Ger- 
man armies  for  a  second  time  to  a  state  of 
dangerous  overextension.  Russia  was  en- 
gulfing the  German  forces  as  it  had  those 
of  Napoleon  and  Charles  XII;  but  to 
smother  an  invasion  by  exploiting  space 
had  not,  in  fact,  been  a  deliberate  element 
in  Soviet  strategy.  In  the  late  prewar 
period  Soviet  .strategic  doctrine,  as  far  as  it 
was  formulated,  had  emphasized  the  attadk 
and  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  "on  his 
own  territory."  ^'^  Although,  in  the  post- 
war Sta^^  ei^,  the  so^edl^d  mi^b^ic 
retreat  was  elevated  after  the  fact  to  the 
status  of  doctrine,  it  was  not  a  consciously 
^iKpied  dofctrfetie  in  ^&er  of  the  %e&t  two 
summer  campaigns.  3?eV!«lJ»(Ste%  both  in 
1941  and  in  1942  it  setved  better  flian  any 
dthef  strategy  tte  Smfct  e6iltoand  was  abfe 
to  devise. 

During  the  summer,  in  the  midst  of  the 
second  great  retreat,  the  Soviet  Union  finals 
ly  passed  its  crisis  as  a  military  power,  la 
spite  of  a  decline  in  basic  industrial  capacity 
occasioned  by  the  lo.ss  of  the  Donets  Basin 
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and  the  disruption  of  oil  production,  direct 
output  of  miUtary  items  rose.  Aircraft  pro- 
dttction  increased  60  percent  above  that  of 
1941,  to  25,000  planes  by  the:  'of  the 
year,  according  to  Soviet  figures  —  which 
appear  high.  Tank  output  nearly  quad- 
rupled. 1  he  Russians  officially  cJailBed  a 
total  prothu  lion  of  belter  than  24,000  tanks 
in  1942,  66  percent  of  them  T34's.  Over 
3,000  multiple  rocket  pmlectoti  Wset  pfo- 
duced  in  1942  as  against  a  few  hundred  the 
year  before."'  In  the  Army,  tank  corps 
mi«t«introduced,  and,  followlfigf  the 
man  example,  tank  armies  were  created. 
In  troop  strength  the  Soviet  Union  held  a 
clear  superiority.  As  of  20  September,  ac- 
cording to  German  estimates,  the  Soviet 
forces  opposing  the  German  armies  num- 
bered 4,255,840  men,  3)Oi  31370  of  them  at 
the  front  and  1,242,470  in  reserve.  Ger- 
man Army  Groups  North  and  Center  were 
outnumbered  at  the  front  and,  with  the 
Soviet  reserves  counted  in,  all  of  the  army 
groups  faced  potentially  superior  forces.^" 
For  the  future  a  further  shift  was  m  pros- 
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818.250 
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1.379,300 
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*Tfae  OerzdAn  fi^uru  are  rarian  xiTengtli$  which  in  thAf 
instance  wm  some  250,000  men  hightr  rfiin  the  actual  cgm- 
bat  strengths. 
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pect:  tbe  Setviet  Kmut  class  of  1925  num- 
bered 1,400,000  men  while  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans would  yield  only  slightly  more  than 
{me-thkd  as  aiaiiy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  second  German  of- 
fensive, the  Soviet  military  reforms  begun 
m  1940-41  and  reversed  after  tbe  orvasion 
were  finally  carried  tfiroiii^h.  In  the  Intc 
summer,  at  the  height  of  the  retreat,  officers 
and  commissars  were  autiiorized,  in  fact  en- 
couraged, to  carrs'  out  summary  executions 
of  "cowards  and  traitors."  This  gesture  of 
desperation  soort  had  to  be  tnadified. 
EqualK'  desperate,  frcHI^  doctrinaire 
Party  point  of  view,  but  more  to  the  point, 


mas  the  simultaneous  realization  that  the 
traditional  military  principles,  feudal  and 
reai  tionary  as  they  might  be  considered, 
gave  armies  staying  fHiwer  fit  Hie 
Suddenly  the  Soviet  Army  began  t&  ssmime 
all  the  old,  long-despised  trappings  of  mil- 
itaiy  Mtttibority:  sharp  and  rigid  i^k  dif- 
ferentiation as  the  basis  for  discipline,  strict 
observance  of  military  etiquette,  class  status 
ht  tMeets,  irtcltii^g  sped^  privileges  and 
distincti\'c  uniforms  and  insignia,  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  Russian,  as  opposed  to  the 
revolutionary,  milhary  traditiian,  and  the 
awarding  of  nictlals  ;md  decorations.  At 
the  same  time,  such  men  as  Voroshilov  and 
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Budenny,  who  had  achieved  high  ranks 
chiefly  through  political  channels,  were 
quietly  moved  into  the  background.  A 
most  important  step  towarti  t!»c  profession- 
alization  of  the  Armv  was  the  re.ntrodur- 
tion  on  g  October  1942  of  the  principle  of 
flie  single  commander.  The  commissars, 
who  until  then  had  been  ai  least  the  co- 
equals  of  the  military  commanders,  were 
reduced  to  deputies  responsible  primarily 
for  political  indoctrination  and  morale.''" 

In  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Soviet  com- 
mand the  war  experience  was  being  rapidly 
assimilated.  In  the.  1942  retreats  the  So\  iet 
front  and  army  commands  showed  some  of 
the  flexibility  that  had  been  completely  ab- 
sent before.  A  year  of  war  had  produced 
a  core  of  seasoned,  capable  officers  in  the 
Mgher  commands.  Two  of  the  best,  Zhu- 
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Vasilevskiy,  were  with  the  fronts  on  the 
south  flank  during  the  summer  campaign 
as  representatives  of  the  Stavka.  The  prac- 
tice of  assigning  representatives,  begun  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1941  and  further  devel- 
oped throughout  the  war,  gave  the  Stavka 
a  means  of  exercising  eflfective  control  in 
crucial  areas  and  provided  an  echelon  of 
command  capable  of  translating  strategic 
guidance  from  the  Stavka  into  operations. 
At  the  end  of  August  194a  German  intel- 
ligence concluded  that  the  Soviet  higher 
cbnmiands  had  mastered  the  tactical  prin- 
ciples of  modern  warfare  and  would  be  ca- 
pable of  applying  them  fully  as  ably  as  the 
Germans  themselves  were  it  not  for  the 
continuing  inferiority  of  the  lower  and  in- 
tcrtnediate  staffs.** 


'"  OKH.  CenStdH.  Ftemde  Heere  Ost  (I)  Nr. 
3439/43,  Cedankfn  zur  Weitercntztiiklung  der 
FtinkhKt  im  Herbsl  und  Wintti,  xg.S^.  H  3/1  go 


Stalingrad,  the  EncirclemeHt 


Stalingrad — ^Tsaritsyn  before  the  Revo- 
lution, Volgograd  after  the  de-Stalinization 
of  the  mid-r95o's — stands  on  ihe  high 
west  bank  of  the  Volga  560  miles  from 
Moscow,  1 ,400  miles  from  Berlin^  ^eului 
xhc  city  the  Oat,  treeless  steppe  strctrhes 
away  in  all  directions,  hot,  dry,  and  dusly 
In  stHiaiiter,  e&M^  maiitGimi  bkterly  cold 
in  winter.  For  half  a  vcar,  under  the 
burning  August  sun  and  in  the  frigid  Jan- 
uary mlm,  ainiie^  of  a  nitnitiftt  a 
or  more  men  fought  in  tiic  nt\  and  aronnd 
it.  On  the  6o,ooo-squarc-milc  battlefield 
life  two  mdes  committed,  according  to  So- 
viet estimates,  2,000  tanks,  25,000  artiUcry 
pieces,  and  2,300  aircraft.^ 

Possessing  some  strategic  attributes  in  its 
own  right,  Stalingrad  became,  In  part  by 
accident  in  part  by  design,  the  focal  point 
of  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  World  War 
If,  The  city's  half-million  population, 
large  trartnr  plants  conxertetl  tn  1;nik  pro- 
duction, a  gun  factory,  metallurgical  and 
chemical  works,  railroads,  and  iM  iMA 
farms  made  it  an  important  war  asset. 
Equally  important  wa.s  Stalingrad's  coni- 

RiVcr»  ^  Union's  chief  waterway 

aact  dote  maia  reute  for  shipment  of  oil 
from  the  Gauc^us,*  By  the  tele  stumrter 

^S&(4s  S,  Ti^jaiilKnwi^i  Pie  sowjetische  Ges- 
ehkkti,  det  frrassm  ftaiffkmdisckgn  Kmgti. 


of  1942  the  Germans  had  accomplished 
successes  more  sweeping  than  capture  of 
Stalingrad  could  be — without  putting  vic- 
tory within  their  grasp. 

Strdte^^ly  Sfcalk^ad  ^vas  no  Mos- 
cow; nevertheless,  as  a  symbol  it  acquired 
commanding  proportions.  I'hc  name  alone 
implied  a  personal  contest  between  the  So* 
\'ict  dictator  and  his  Gemtan  counterpart. 
Hitler  had  made  StaUngrad  the  end  ob- 
jective of  the  summer  offensive  and  could 
not  claim  a  full  success  ^^■ithnut  it.  Con- 
versely, holding  the  city  gave  the  Soviet 
romniand  its  last  chance  to  demetis^^  tQ< 
the  world  that  the  Germans  had  not  OORI^ 
pletely  regained  the  upper  hand. 

What  was  to  happen  at  Staltiigfaid  had 
orcuned  at  Moscow  the  year  before.  In 
the  midst  of  the  engagement  the  relative 
Strengths  of  the  offense  and  the  defense 
began  to  shift  and  the  lesLilt  of  the  battle 
came  to  hinge  oa  how  far  that  shift  went 
and  how  fast. 

The  Advance  on  Sialin^rad 

Soviet  historians  set  the  starting  date  of 
the  Stalingrad  battle  (^the  battle  on  the 
Volga  &  pMfe^Stalin  Soviet  u^ge)  as  17 
July  1942,  the  day  on  which  Sln!in,<irad 
Front,  which  had  replaced  Saulhwest  Frajff. 

ncwl\-  Cjf^|e# 4j?j^6^  the  Sixly-srrond  and 
5rA7_v-/aM*'i#  JlWnfej^in  the  Don  bend,  their 
forward  efeiiiiisn®  ^  ^  Cjfife  T^iSa 
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Rivers  loo  iniles  west  of  Stalingrad.  [Map  together  with  the  .ippcarance  of  the  frcsli 
3)  The  date  corresponds  closely  with  the  ter  Soviet  armies,  set  the  stage  for  the  coming 
casting  of  the  German  offensive  which,    battle.    Four  days  before.  Hitler  had 
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ordered  ihe  alt  at  k  toward  Rostov  and  had 
turned  Fourth  Panzer  Army  south,  leaving 
Sixth  Army  to  carry  the  advance  toward 
Stahngrad  fttme. 

For  the  next  sc\-rra!  weeks  Hitler  tinkered 
with  the  machitier),  trying  to  find  the  pre- 
cise minimum  of  power  that  would  bring 
Stalingrad  into  his  hands.  To  meet  the 
Soviet  forces  behind  the  Ghir  and  Tsimia, 
General  der  Panzertruppcn  Friedrich  Pau- 
lus,  commandin.c;  Sixth  Army,  initially  had 
one  infantry  corps  approaching  the  Chir, 
two  others  farther  back  and  coming  up 
slowly.  On  the  i8th  Hitler  look  an  in- 
fantry cor^  and  XIV  Panzer  Corps  out  of 
(the  cditmitratien  ftoftli  of  Rostdvj  ^th&K 
units  were  beginning  to  pile  up  anyway, 
gave  them  to  Paulus,  and  ordered  him  to 
strike  fast  for  Stalingrad  before  the  Soviet 
jH^taiK  c  had  a  chance  to  MtdeD.''  In 
two  days  XIV  Panzer  Clorps  reached  the 
Chir,  and  on  the  21st  look  a  hridt^ehcad, 
but  then  it  ran  oiu  nf  gasoline  and  had  to 
stop.'  On  ■2']  Julv,  in  tht.'  dirccti\c  that 
sent  Army  Group  A  south  into  the  Cau- 
casus, Hitler  gave  Paulus  another  corp&t 
XXIV  Panzer  Corps,  from  Fourth  Panzer 
Army  and,  for  the  first  time,  a  definite 
order  to  ii^e  Stalingrad." 

By  the  2:"iih,  Sixth  Army  liad  cleared  the 
Don  bend  except  for  two  strongly  held  So- 
viet bridgeheads  flanking  the  direct  ap- 
piii.''li  liiiitr  til  St.tlingrad  and  a  thirdj. 
smaiier  bridgehead  upstream  aroimd  Serafi- 
raovich.   Then  the  army  stopped,  having 
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run  low  on  gasoline  and  nearly  out  of  am- 
munition. Hitler  desired  that  the  "em- 
phasis" be  put  on  the  Army  Group  A 
operattonK.  Consequently,  the  OKH  quar- 
terma.'itrr  had  to  di\  erl  half  of  Army  Group 
B's  motor  transport  to  Army  Group  A,  leav- 
ing less  than  enough  to  sustain  I^X^  Af«ay 
as  it  moved  farther  into  the  steppe  away 
from  the  railheads."  Lack  of  gasoline  also 
slowed  the  redeployment  for  liie  ^a«:k 
toward  Stalingrad,  'Ihe  Huns^arian  Scr- 
oii4  Army  had  taken  over  a  sector  on  the 
Dda^^ow  "^ftiie^mh,  but  Pault^  still  had 
strung  out  ^sftg^^  middle  Don  the  better 
pWt  flf .  two  Wrps  that  he  could  not  bring 
1100  Ae  Italian  Eighth  Army  arrived 
to  replace  them. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  month  Hitler,  still 
tinkering,  ordered  Gcneraloberst  Hermann 
Hniii's  Fourth  Panzer  Army  to  do  an 
ahoiiihiic  ;it  TsymK anska\'a  and  strike  to- 
ward Slain iL;rad  fiom  llie  south  along  the 
eajst  bank  of  the  Don.  For  his  mission, 
Hoth  wa.s  to  have  only  XXXXVIIl  Panzer 
Corps,  which  had  already  covered  400 
f^i&'i^ffie  summer  camp^pt,  aiM  i«^n<- 
try  corps,  and  a  Rumanian  rorps.  The 
distance  from  Tsymlyanskaya  to  Stalin- 
'grad  was  iso  miles. 

In  the  meantime  the  Siavka  had  eostl- 
mittcd  tlic  newly  formed  First  and  Poufth 
Taiile  Arit^s  agafast  ISixth  Army.'^  The 
Italian  F.ightil  Army  "Was  l^ctjinnint;  lo  rf- 
licve  the  Scitth  ^mif  <£livisions  upstream  on 
the  Don,  but  Paulus  reported  that  at  llie 
rate  he  was  [;ettint,'  ga.'-filine  ami  animuni- 
tinn,  200  tons  a  day,  he  would  not  have 
i  nontjh  to  .itart  operations  against  the  two 
large  Stniet  bridgeheads  until  8  August. 
Hitler  demanded  that  he  start  a  day  earlier 
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Germans  Advahcing  Over  the  Steppe  Towaro  Staunorad 


to  pweatthe  Rusaam  from  escapii^  acroiss 
the  river,* 

^3£th  Army  attacked  tfie  strongest  of  the 

bridgeheads,  the  one  west  of  Kalach,  oil  7 
August,  and  before  the  day  ended  had  en- 
circfed  the  forward  ekaneiitB  td  Siicty^eemd 
Army  and  FirstTiOikArmy.  In  the  next  four 
days  it  mopped  up  Ihie  pocket,  taking  50,000 
praoners,  and  iSsea.  tinned  agamst  Im 
Stroagly  held  liridgehead  oortli  of  Kalax^j 
VfiuBCt  the  Russians  fotig^  stubbornly  but 
did  fiot  repeat  the  tnif^take  of  standing  and 
letdng  themselves  be  encin  led.* 

The  defeats  on  the  west  baoie  of  the  Don 
sent  a  nervous  tremor  tteough  the  Sb\det 
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command.  On  5  August,  to  reduce  the 
span  of  control,  the  Slavka  had  created  the 
Southeast  Front  out  of  the  southern  half  of 
Stalingrad  Front.  On  the  10th  it  re\  <Tsed 
itself  and  made  Headquarters,  Stalingrad 
fitmt  subofduiate  to  Headquarters,  South' 
east  Froni.  Two  days  later  it  •sent  \'asilev- 
skiy  to  co-ordfaiate,  and  on  the  13th  it  put 
Yercmenko  in  command  of  both  fronts, 
with  Khrushchev  as  member  of  the  Military 
Council  (political  commissar)  and  the /row* 
commanders  as  deputies." 

B\  1 8  August  Sixth  Army  had  bridge- 
heads across  the  Don,  but  the  fighting  in 
the  river  bend  had  been  exhausting  and 
costly,  and  the  army,  partkidarly  the  in- 
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fantry.  was  not  In  condition  to  make  the 
35-mile  thrust  to  Stalingrad.  On  the  21st, 
XIV  Panzer  Corps  broke  out  and  in  three 
days  drove  a  slender  spcaihi-aLl  through 
to  the  Volga  north  of  Staiingrad.  To  keep 
its  toehold  on  the  river,  from  which  it 
brought  the  shipping  under  artillery  fire, 
ihe  corps  had  to  break  contact  with  the 
9fmy  and  form  a  hedgehog. 

On  the  24th  the  Soviet  Twenty^first, 
Sixty-third,  and  first  Chiards  Armies  at- 
tacked Sixth  Army's  deep  left  flank  out  of 
the  small  bridgeheads  they  held  at  Serafi- 
nioAich  and  Krrmenskaya.  Paulus  rcliit- 
tantly  decided  that  he  could  not  spare 
enough  infantry  to  open  a  corridor  to  XTV 
Panzer  Corps,  at  least  not  until  Fourth  Pan- 
zer Army  freed  his  right  flank."  At  the 
moment  that  prospect  did  not  look  good. 
Like  Paulus,  Hoth  was  having  to  hold  his 
attack  to  a  narrow  front.  He  was  making 
his  thrust  along  the  chain  of  salt  lakes  due 
south  of  .Stalingrad.  This  drive  threatened 
the  Soviet  Sixly-srrond  and  Sixty-fourth 
Armies  with  an  encirclement  west  of  Stalin- 
grad but  left  a  40~mtle  gap  between  his  itnd 
Paulus'  flanks. 

After  fighting  ofT  a  strong,  well  co-or- 
dinated emtntia-aitfaclk  ^  afi  August  XIV 
PanzLT  Corps  repR^tlcl  ^hSt  it  probably 
could  not  resist  a  s^^4$<>dl  attempt,  but 
iSUpng^e  Mtbiw^g  two  Anys  '&iie  crisis  sud- 
denly evaporated,  The  counterattacks 
a^unst  XIV  Panzer  Corps  weakened,  and 
Ruasiait  ittorate  appeared  ta  he  breaking. 
Sixth  Army  reported  a  marked  increase  in 
Russian  deserters,  including — md  this  was 
unustmt — tank  crews  wi£  tariWJ*' 
Fourth  Panzer  Army,  which  had  regrouped 

^m4^  iii  436;  AOK  6,  trmktmgsabuHung 
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and  shifted  iis  panzer  corps  west  to  make 
contact  with  Sixlli  Army  sooner,  experi- 
enced a  similar  slackening  in  the  Soviet 

resistJiico- 

Whcn  Hoth  observed  that  the  Russians 
were  falling  back  toward  StaUngrad,  he 
turned  east  on  the  30th,  and  in  diree  days 
pushed  his  armored  points  through  to 
Pitomnik  and  nearly  to  Voroponovo  Sta- 
tion dine  west  of  Stalingrad.  On  2  Sep- 
tember at  noon  Sixth  Army  att.iiked 
toward  Staiingrad,  opening  a  secure  cor- 
ridbf  to  XTV  Panzer  Corps  that  day  and 
making  <  nniact  wiih  Fourth  Panzer  Army 
near  Pitomnik  the  next." 

The  Siege 

The  Stavka  had  declared  a  stage  of  siege 
in  Stalingrad  on  25  August  and  had  begun 
a  total  civilian  evacuation.  A  few  uf  the 
shops  and  plants  were  kept  running  to  re- 
pair iJl^S6iiy  equipment.  The  city,  a  typi- 
cally unprcpnssessint;-  Russian  mixture  of 
stone  and  concrete  gcA'crnmcnt  buildings, 
Sprawling  factories,  and  drab,  unpainted 
wooden  dwellings  lying  in  a  tight  'jy^-mile 
by  12-mile  baud  along  the  cliffs  of  the 
r^er^s  edge,  was  about  to  enter  Idsterj'. 

During  the  night  of  2  Seplemher  the 
Soviet  Sixty-second  and  Stxty-jourth  Armies 
withdrew  to  the  inner  Stalingrad  defense 
ring.  Sixth  Army's  lead  corp*;  .unictl  to- 
ward the  300-foot-higb  Mamai  Hill,  the 
city's  central  and  doiim^  topographical 
feature.  Fourth  Panzer  Artny  closed  in  Oil 
the  southern  outskirts. 

Responding  to  Stalin's  3  September  call 
for  a  counterattack,  Stalingrad  Front, 
which  as  the  battle  developed  had  been 
pushed  away  from  the  city  to  Sixth  Army's 
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Dortib  flank,  hastily  deployed  the  First 
Gimris,  Twsnty-jourth,  and  Sixty-nxtk 

Armies  on  a  short  front  due.  west  of  the 
Volga  and  on  the  5th  attaeked  south.  The 
counterattack,  although  h  was  conducted 
by  incompl^dy  trmsed  armies  and  prac  - 
tically without  preparation,  carried  enough 
weight  to  keep  Sixlli  Army  preoccupied  for 
several  days."  In  three  days.  8  to  10  Sep- 
tember, Fourth  V:\mxr  Arm\".  spe;irhi';iiicd 
by  a  motorized  battalion,  drove  a  wedge 
thxOU^  to  the  Volga  &ti  tile  southern  edge 
of  the  city.''  A!thouE,'h  the  battalion  was 
loicxA  to  fall  back  a  half  mile  or  so  and 
took  au^other  fiw  days  to  fafiten  Us  ^oid  on 
the  river.  Sixty-second  Army,  Gieneral  Ley- 


tenant  Vasih  I.  Chuikov  conon^dlng,  was 
then  in  efiFect  isolated  in  'itee"  Stalingrad 
bridgt^^d.*" 

On  13  September  Sbith  Army  attacked 
ihto  the  center  of  the  city  past  Mama!  HUl 
iiii  i  I'l  Railrninl  Station  I,  a  third  of  a  mile 
from  the  ri\er.  From  then  on  the  battle 
assumed  the  character  it  was  to  retain  for 
the  next  two  months:  a  bloody,  relentless 
stru,ij;,i,de  in  wh'u  h  sii!<;le  blocks  and  build- 
ings became  major  military  objectives  and 
iS'  whick-&e  opponents  often  occupkd  p»r& 
of  the  same  building,  soineSimes  different 
floors.  In  the  succeedmg  days  the  fitting 
at  MfmiM  1^  and  the  railroad  station  be- 
came so  heavy  that  it  was  aU  but  imposdble 
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Stalingrad  in  Flames 


to  tell  who  was  attacking  and  who  defend- 
ing, and  the  SMh  Mmy  tfm^  n^^d  a 
week  to  push  from  the  station  thrnugh  to 
the  river/"  In  the  meantime  the  OKH  had 
given  Faults  conimand  of  XXXXVIIl 
Panzrr  Clorps  ttj  ht-lp  in  cleaning  out  the 
southern  half  of  the  city.  After  the  break- 
tbrou^  to  the  river  was  made,  that  missibti 
was  a(  complisliedm  saother  fi\  days;  and 
on  the  a6th  Paulus  reported  that  the  army 
had  raised  the  Swastika  over  the  govem- 
iiUTU  liiiildiii;:  ill  ilu-  Red  Square.'*' 

By  the  turn  of  the  month  the  Stalirigrad 
bridgehead  had  been  reduced     m  br^dth 
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of  six  miles  and  a,  depth  of  nine.  Neither 
side  had  space  \o  Baafieuver*  Tht  situati(»t 

fa\ored  the  defender,  as  long  as  he  was 
willing  to  pay  the  price  in  blood,  and  this 
the  Stavka  was  obviously  willing  do. 
Between  mid-September  and  the  first  days 
of  October  Sixty'Second  Army  received  re- 
inforcements iUtiottating  to  nine  rifle  divi- 
sions, two  tank  brigades,  and  a  rifle  briKadc. 
The  command  was  reorganized  and  tight- 
ened. General  Leytenant  KonStan^  K. 
Rokossovskiy  assumed  command  of  Stalin- 
grad Front,  which  was  renamed  Dan  Front, 
Yeremenko  took  command  of  Southeast 
Front,  renamed  Stalingrad  Front}'' 
Toward  the  end  of  September,  Paulus 
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tmgan  lifting  fiis  full  wdfEit      when  the 

Rumanian  Third  Army  moved  up  to  take 
over  Sixth  Army's  front  west  of  the  Don. 
The  Rumsihtiiiis  vtem  neither  trained  nor 
equipped  for  ffghtinsi  on  the  Eastern  Front. 
In  the  last  three  days  of  the  month,  m  the 
Ffittrth  "Bm^  Aifwiy  zone,  the  Germans 
were  given  a  demonstration  of  their  capa- 
bilities that  was  a  dark  omen  of  events  to 
came.  On  the  28th  the  Rumanian  divi- 
sioiis  on  tlie  arnnV  ri^lit  Hank  along  the 
range  of  hils  south  of  Stahngrad  gave  way 
before  a  halfhearted  Soviet  attadt  and  fcU 
into  a  reliiat  that  could  not  be  stopped 
until  two  days  later,  after  a  German  panzer 
division  had  been  committed.  Hoth  re- 
ported, "German  commands  wliich  have 
Rumanian  troops  scr\  itiij;  under  them  must 
reconcile  themselves  lu  the  fact  that  moder- 
ately hca\  y  fire,  even  without  an  enemy 
attack,  wil!  be  enonfjh  to  canse  these  troops 
to  fall  liark  and  that  the  reports  ihej-  sub- 
mit concerning  their  avtn  SJtoation  are 
Worthless  since  they  ne\Tr  know  ^vhere  their 
wn  units  are  and  their  estimates  of  enemy 
Sti^flfth  Sfre  exaggerated."-*  He 

recommended  that  the  Rumanians  be  as- 
signed very  narrow  sectors  and  that  every 
foiW-  Rtiftianlan  divbions  be  backstopped  by 
one  German  di^-ision  as  a  "corset  stay." 

The  Germans  still  had  the  initiative,  but 
to  c?i^rrisc  it  they  were  foreed  to  accept 
battle  on  the  cni  niy's  terms  in  the  bloody 
house-to-house  fighting  inside  Stalingrad, 
There,  nothing  could  prevail  but  cletncnt^l 
force  capable  of  masterinir  men,  concrete, 
stone,  and  steel.  Four  times  between  20 
September  and  4  October  Paulus  reported 
that,  iiis- %jfa3B^  Strcn fit I1  in  the  city  was 
fading  more  rapidly  than  he  could  find 
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troops  to  replenish  it.  He  predicted  that 
unless  the  decline  was  reversed  the  battle 
would  stretch  out  indefinitely.  ^* 

Strategically  She^  Army  had  iu&tBl^ 
plishcd  its  mission  In'  the  end  of  Scptemlier. 
The  Volga  was  closed.  Half  of  Stalingrad 
was  in  German  hands  and  all  the  rest  could 
be  broua;ht  under  fire.  Prudence  would  have 
recommended  that  Sixth  Army  stop,  con- 
solidate its  front,  and  wear  down  the  Rus- 
sians gradually.  Hitler  himself  had  always 
been  against  wasting  troops  in  street  fight- 
ing, Paulus  may  have  been  about  to  make 
such  a  recommendation.  On  4  October  he 
warned  that  he  had  no  reserves  and  the 
Russians,  if  they  counterattacked,  might 
break  through.- '  But  Hitler's  frustration  at 
that  stage  of  the  campaign  had  o^'c^come 
reason.  On  28  September  he  opened  the 
drive  for  the  Winter  Relief  at  the  Sportpalast 
in  Berlin  with  a  speech  in  which  he  ridiculed 
the  publicity  he  had  lately  been  receiving  in 
the  world  news  media.  'BmpAf^  like  the 
Dieppe  raid  of  mid-.4ugust,  he  complained, 
were  touted  as  brilliant  Allied  victories 
while  his  own  march  from  the  Donets  to 
the  Volga  and  (he  Caucasus  was  "nothing." 
To  carry  his  point  home  he  added,  "When 
we  take  Stalingrad— and  you  tan  dfepend 
on  that  that  is  nothing."  As  a  clincher, 
he  vowed  a  second  time  to  take  Stalingrad 
and  assured  the  audience,  **Voa  can  be  cer- 
tain no  one  will  get  us  away  from  there."  - ' 

Oh  6  October  Paulus  temporarily 
stopped  the  attack  in  Stalingrad.  His  infan- 
try strength  was  ton  low.  In  one  division 
the  infantry  battalions  were  down  to  aver- 
age strengths  of  3  officers,  1 1  noncommi.s- 
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sioned  officers,  and  62  men.  Amnaum^on 

also  was  beginning  to  run  sliort.  In  Sep- 
tember alone  the  army  had  fired  25  mil- 
lion rounds  of  Stoall  arms  ammunition, 
better  than  half  a  million  antitank  rounds, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  million  artillery 
rounds.  The  army's  losses  since  crossing  the 
J)OB  August  numbered  7,700  killed, 
30',900  wounded,  and  1,100  missing. 

After  receiving  fi\e  special  pioneer  bat- 
talions from  th€  OKH,  takxa^  m  infaHtry 
divi.<;ion  from  his  flank,  and  getting  a  panzer 
division  from  Fourth  Panzer  Army,  Paulus 
renewed  the  attack  in  Stalingrad  on  14  Oc- 
tober. Soviet  historians  have  described  the 
next  two  weeks  a.";  the  period  of  the  bitterest 
fighting  of  the  whole  battle.  The  second 
day.  the  Germans  took  the  tractor  factor) 
in  the  northern  quarter  and  reached  the 
Volga,  splitting  the  bridgdie^ 
From  the  left  bank  of  ilic  Volg.T  massed 
.Soviet  artillery  laid  down  fire  on  the  Ger- 
man lines  now  e\•er^'whe^e  within  reach. 

WMi  characteristic  suddenness,  the  sea- 
son was  changing.  Several  days  of  cold 
were  followed  on  the  i8th  by  heavy  rain 
that  next  day  turned  to  wet  snow.  On 
the  steppe,  raud  engulfed  the  German  sup- 
ply convoys.  Nevertheless,  in  the  city, 
without  managing  tn  repeal  their  first  two 
days'  sncress,  the  Germans  for  a  while 
maintained  more  momcnlurn  than  in  their 
earlier  attempts.  On  an  especially  success- 
ful day,  23  Octoljcr.  they  took  half  the 
"Red  October"  metallurgical  works,  sev- 
c<f^1^oek-s  of  houses,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  ruin  that  formerly  had  housed  the  mu- 
nicipal bakery.  A  week  later,  however,  the 
mt^  h^iL  to  -tepoFt  that  its  aKummitten 
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was  fuimmg  short  and  it,  theiTetows,  c@i# 
not  sustain,  the  attack  at  its  losesmt 
sity.-' 

In  early  Novemliw  A  iutfiS  freeze  feet  in, 
creating  a  condition  that  complicated  the 
Soviet  defense  in  Stalingrad.  Most  Rus- 
sian rivers  freeze  solid  from  bank  to  bank 
in  a  fewr  days.  The  lower  Volga  does  not. 
It  first  forms  slush,  then  ice  floes,  which 
combine  into  large  masses  of  ice  that  drift 
downstream  with  the  current,  fn  the  latter 
stage  crossing  the  river  becomes  slow  and 
hazardous  for  even  the  strongest  boats.  At 
the  latitude  of  Stalingrad  the  river  takes 
weeks,  sometimes  months,  to  freeze  over, 
and  Sixty-second  Army  depended  entirely 
on  supplies  and  replacements  coming  across 
from  the  other  side. 

By  the  time  the  freeze  began  Chuikov's 
'^M'  at  Stalingrad  'm&  wsdueei  to  fivo 

b^l^i^eads,  one  six  miles  wide  and  at  most 
a  mile  and  a  half  deep  in  the  city,  the  other 
in  the  northern  suburbs  less  than  half  tha* 
sijs€>  On  II  NWcmber  the  Germans  broke 
through  to  the  river  near  the  northern  end 
of  the  larger  bridgehead  and  cut  off  one 
division."*  On  17  November,  in  an  order  to 
Sijrth  Army,  Hitler  stated,  "The  difficulties 
of  the  battle  around  Stalingrad  and  the 
decline  in  combat  strength  are  known  to 
me.  But  for  the  present  the  Russians'  dif- 
ficulties occasioned  by  the  drift  ice  on  the 
Volga  are  even  greater.  If  we  exploit  this 
time  interval  we  will  sa\'e  ourselves  much 
blood  later."  He  called  for  "one  more  all 
out  attempt.'*  ** 
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Gekmans  Amid  the  Ruins  of  Stalingrad 


Germm  Expectations 

Wh^  the  Easteizt  Intdligence  I^NtfiaE^ 
OKH,  concluded  at  the  end  of  August  1942 
that  in  the  coming  fall  and  winter  the  Rus- 
sians would  fetaiia  a  eoBiS^^I>k  ^eais&ve 
potential,  it  undertook  also  to  predict  where 
they  would  attack.  The  Army  Group  B 
and  Army  C^up  Gqitor  ii^oes  msstmi,,, 
fmn  the  Soviel  |!C«at  fif  VieWi  f»  ^ 
best  prospects.  In  the  Army  droup  B  area 
the  relatively  weak  German  front  and  easy 
terrain  favored  a  Soviet  bid  to  recapture 
Stalingrad  and  raised  the  prospect  of  a 
timifit  across  Don  west  of  Stalingrad  to 
Rostov,  which,  if  successful,  would  collapse 
the  greater  part  of  the  Army  Group  B  front 
and  ikt  entire  Army  Group  A  front.  But 
the  Eastern  btdligence  Bras^  believed 


that  the  Russians  would  be  more  eager  to 
remove  the  threat  to  Moscow  posed  by  the 
fcfwsupi  dieflierits  of  Army  Group  Center 
and  would  therefore  most  likely  exploit  the 
saUents  at  Toropets  and  Sukhinichi  for  con- 
verging attaclts  on  SmolensSc,  with  the  cto' 
jcrti\e  of  destroying  the  Ninth,  Third 
Panzer,  and  Fourth  Armies.  It  assumed 
Qiat  the  Russians  were  iiot  yet  capable  of 
directing  and  sustaining  offensives  toward 
remote  objectives,  for  instance  Rostov  or 
the  Baltic  coast,  and  so  would  attack  where 
the  configotation  of  the  front  offered  great- 
est prospects  of  success  without  overtaxing 
their  tactical  capabilities."' 


HecTc  Osl  (I)  Nr. 
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Crosscurrents 

The  trend  of  the  following  two  months 
appeared  to  the  Eastern  Intelligence  Branch 
to  confirm  its  August  forecast.  Having 
maintained  through  the  summer  a  relative- 
ly stronger  deployment  against  Army  Group 
Center  than  against  the  two  southern  Ger- 
man army  groups,  the  Russians  in  Septem- 
ber began,  on  Army  Group  Center's  north 
fiaiik  arotmd  Toropets,  an  ofTensive  build- 
up that  had  progressed  so  far  h\  the  second 
week  of  October  that  Hitler  wanted  to 
attempt  a  spoiling  attack.^^  The  Germans 
believed  the  offensive  wotlld  Start  immedi- 
ately after  the  fall  rains,  which  hegdxi  on  1 6 
October  and  were  expected  to  last  two  to 
thn-e  weeks.  Shortly  iiefore  the  middle  of 
that  month  the  beginnings  of  a  build-up 
Mrtfe  alftO  detected  opposite  Army  Group  B, 
hut  ihey  did  not  appear  to  be  on  a  si  ale 
that  would  indicate  an  ofTensive  in  the 
near  future.  On  15  October  the  Eastern 
Intelligence  Branch  concluded  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  eventually  attempt  an  ofTensive 
in  the  Army  Group  B  zone,  but  the  main 
signlficaiiee  of  the  deployment  there  for 
the  present  was  that  to  make  the  nectssary 
forces  available  they  would  have  to  give  up 
vrhatever  ihet^ts  tiey  tn^t  ham  imA  @r 
enlarging  the  fiQr^psoming  operattOil  ag^nst 
Army  Group  CmW^' 

In  tibe  last  two  we^  of  tbe  wmeth  intel- 
Iigcn<  c  reports  indicated  that  the  build-up 
opposite  Army  Group  B  was  limited  to  the 
Se!«fimoi«^ch  bridgehead  opposite  Risnti^- 
tiiaii  Third  Army.    On  31  Ocfcaber  the 
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Eastern  Intelligence  Branch  reported  that 
the  level  of  ac^vit^  in  the  bridgehead  did 
not  presage  a  major  attaci<.  but  rather  ap- 
peared more  and  more  to  indicate  that  only 
local  attacks  wcrt  lu  he  expected."  At  tiic 
same  time,  in  the  Aiinv  Group  Center 
zone,  Ninth  Army  rcccjidcd  that  the  offen- 
sive against  it  could  begin  any  day,  and  asof 
30  October  the  army  niitit  ipated  at  best  no 
more  than  a  week's  respite  in  which  to  com- 
plete its  regrouping.*'' 

Hitler's  interpretation  nf  \hc  rncmv  ac- 
tivity in  Ajmy  Group  B's  zone  was  less  san- 
guine than  that  of  the  Eastern  Intdligence 
Branch,  As  early  as  mid-August  he  had 
begun  to  worry  that  Stalin  might  attempt, 
as  he  put  it,  the  Russian  "standard  iBtttj^ 
-  a  thrust  toward  Rostov  directed  acros,9tiie. 
Don  in  the  vicinity  of  Serafimovich — whidi 
the  Bie:^tv#5  had  executed  with  devastate 
ing  success  in  1920  against  the  While  Rus- 
sian array  of  General  Peter  Nikolayevich 
Wrangel.  On  26  October  he  reiterated  his 
anxiety  over  a  major  offensive  against  the 
allied  armies  ratted  along  the  Don  and 
ordered  .\ir  f  orce  field  divisions  moved  in 
to  stiffen  the  Italian,  Hungarian,  and  Ru- 
manian fronts  on  the  Don.'*'" 

On  2  November,  when  aerial  photo- 

fk%%  ^  S.«^^  bad 

thrown  several  new  br^^l^'^C^F^  the  Don 
to  the  Serafimovich  bridg(d>!^4,  Hitler  once 
mom  pedlieted  a  nuijor  tMt&^m  toward 
Rostov.  Realizitig  tibe  Air  Force  field  divi- 
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^bns  wduld  be  sifiafi  help  in  a  real  crisis,  he 
canceled  the  order  concerriinif  them  and  on 
4  November  had  the  6th  Panzer  Division 
and  two  infantry  divisions  transferred  from 
the  English  Channel  coast  to  Army  Group 
B,  where  they  were  to  be  employed  as  a 
ready  reserve  behind  the  Italian  Eighth  and 
Rqmidain  Ai^riti^.  'Since  those  tl{- 
Vidbns  required  a  certain  amnunt  of  refit- 
and  could  not  have  reached  the  East- 
em  Pmat  !fi  leas  thaa  fatii-  to  iSve  it 
appears  that  Hitler  did  not  expect  the  of- 
fensive to  begin  before  December.^" 

During  t&fe  first  two  vretlts  of  November 
new  dues  c^e  in  almost  daily.  By  the  4th 
it  was  clear  that  a  build-up  was  also  under 
way  sotith  of  Stalingrad  for  an  attack  on 
Foiath  Panzer  Army,  and  on  the  8th  a 
division  of  the  Soviet  Fifth  Tank  Army,  still 
believed  to  be  in  the  Orel-Sukhinirhi  area, 
was  identified  opposite  Rumanian  Third 
Armv.  Twa  davs  later  another  division  of 
Fifth  Tank  Army  was  identified  and  the 
appearanee  of  a  new  headquarters.  South- 
west Front,  was  detected — an  important 
sign,  since  it  could  be  assumed  that  as  long 
^  onlf  me  front  headquartets,  Don  'Prata, 
commanded  al!  the  Soviet  forces  against 
Army  Group  B  north  of  Stalingrad,  the  span 
of  control  ^  If*^^*  for  the 

Russians  to  attl^ftl^  a  major  offensive.'" 
Despite  these  oEQihOUS  portents  the  Eastern 
Jutelligence  Branch,  as  late  as  6  November, 
was  certain  that  the  main  effort  would  be 
f^aiust  Army  Group  Center  and  that  the 
aS^biJlve  m  the        metM  come  later.^^ 
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On  12  November  it  described  the  picture 
as  too  obscure  to  warrant  a  ddluM^' >^Jre!> 
diction  but  hedged  only  to  tile  ig&tent  of 
stating,  "However,  an  attack  in  the  near 
future  agaoist  Rumanian  Third  Army  ivifb 
the  objective  of  cutting  the  railroad  to  Sta- 
lingrad and  thereby  threatening  the  Ger- 
tom  fdirces  farthef  east  and  forcing  a  with- 
drawal from  Stalingrad  must  be  t^en  into 
consideration." 

Army  Group  ffs  DisposHions 

Although  tJii  Eitstern  ftiteWigence 

Branch  possibly  was  light  in  assuming  that 
the  Russians  intended  to  ^tct  a  heavy 
blow,  possibly  even  the  wiBtef*s  main  effort, 
against  Army  Group  Center,  it  was  clear  to 
Army  Group  B  by  the  second  week  of  No- 
vember that  there  would  be  an  offensive 
against  Rumanian  Third  Army  and  prob- 
ably also  Fourth  Panzer  Army;  and  against 
the  Rumanian  troops  even  a  secondary  of- 
fensive was  cause  foPT^fflffeatfeiaifi 
November  Weichs,  commanding  Army 
Group  B,  considered  taking  the  29th  Motor- 
%ed  Infantry  Division  frowi  Fotnth  Panzer 
Army  and  .stationing  it  behind  Rumanian 
Third  Army  but  dropped  the  idea  because 
Fourth  Panzer  Army  was  also  expecting  an 
attack.  Instead,  on  16  November,  he  de- 
cided to  shift  the  22d  Panzer  Division  from 
Italian  Eighth  Army  to  Rumanian  Third 
Army  where,  together  with  the  Rumanian 
I  St  Armored  Division,  it  would  become  part 
of  a  reserve  corps  under  the  command  of 
Headquarters,  XXXXVIII  Panzer  Corps, 
ttm^att&i  from  Fourth  Panzer  Army/^ 
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Ofi  paper  XXXXVlIt  Panzer  Corps  con- 
stituted a  faii-l\  .strong  reserve;  in  fact  it 
was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  22d  Panzer 
Division,  hardly  more  than  a  regiment,  had 
46  tanks,  38  of  them  in  working  order,  on 
jg  November;  and  Rnmanilin  ist  Armored 
Division,  which  had  not  yet  seen  action, 
itad  122  tanks,  'I  of  them  old  German 
Panzer  Ill's  armed  with  50-mm.  guns,  the 
rest  captured  Czech  tanks  mounting  37- 

tam,  ^aa^*^ 

Soviet  Intentions 
The  StiUd^p 
On  4  October  ^Mkw  m€>  Vasafevdsiyi 

representintr  the  Slarkei.  headed  a  confer- 
ence that  initiated  planning  for  a  Soviet 
cotosterofeiisive  at  Staling^^'dl.  (Mnp  4) 
During  the  remainder  of  Octolier  and  the 
first  two  weeks  of  November,  while  German 
SBcSi  Army  strained  to  end  the  battle  in 
the  city,  the  Russians  carried  through  a 
build-up  on  the  army's  flanks.  On  28  Oc- 
tober, Headquarters,  Southwest  Front, 
tinder  General  Leytenant  N.  F.  Vatutin, 
moved  in  to  take  command  of  Sixth,  First 
Guards,  Sixty-third,  Fifth  Tank,  and  Twen- 
ty-first AfiMu  on  the  Don  up^Mm  from 
Kletskaya.  Don  Front,  its  sector  reduced 
by  better  than  half,  kept  Sixiy-jifth,  Twen- 
ty-fourth,  a.nd  Sixty-sixth  Attfiies  on  the 
front  between  Klctskaya  and  the  Volga; 
and  Headquarters,  Stalingrad  Front,  re- 

Sixty-fourth,  Fifty-wz/cnth.  and  Fifty- 
first  Armies  in  Stalingrad  and  opposite 
BbsufCK  ^«»):«^  Army.  The  strong^t  ol 
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reinforcements,  Fiph  Tank  Army,  consist- 
ing of  six  rifle  divisions,  two  tank  corps,  a 
guards  tank  brigade,  a  cavalry  corps,  artil- 
lery, antiaircraft,  and  mortar  regiments, 
began  moving  into  the  line  opposite  Ruma- 
nian Third  Army  in  the  latter  half  of  Oc- 
tober, completing  the  redeployment  on 
about  6  November.*"  Except  for  Pifth 
Tank  Army  the  reinforcement  was  accom- 
plished with  units  of  less  than  army  size.*'' 
The  infantry  strengths  were  inereased,  smd 
the  armies  in  the  main  attack  were  given 
mobile  forces  in  the  form  of  tank,  mechan- 
ized, and  cavalry  corps,** 

By  the  time  the  deployment  was  com- 
,|l€ted  Soviei  armored  strength  around  Sta- 
iitigrad  Sttiod  hi  4  tank  and  3  mechanised 
corps,  14  independent  tank  brigades,  and  3 
tank  regiments — all  together  900  tanks,  60 
percent  of  all  the  Soviet  tanks  at  the  front. 
The  Stavka  had  also  moved  in  one-third  of 
the  Soviet  Army's  rocket  launchers,  115 
battalions,  and  had  significantly  reinforced 
the  other  types  of  artillery  and  the  air 
forces.'''  The  number  of  Soviet  troops  in 
the  offensive  zone  was  slighdy  over  one 
miUion. 

•Soviet  ^timat^  make  tbe  two  sides  about 


"  Soviet  rifle  divisions  were  authorized  about 
10,000  men  each;  tank  corps  (comparable  to  U.S. 
.Army  armored  divisions),  10,500  men  and  189 
iiK'diuin  and  hi;-a\y  tanks;  cavalry  corps,  19,000 
viifn  and  apprcximately  loo  armored  vehicles. 

"  [C.t'm?r.il  Staff  of  tjie  Red  Army],  Sbotnik 
Maici  ialor  po  I zui  heniyu  Opyta  Voyny.  Nomer  6, 
A^r-May  43. 

*'  Soviet  mechanized  corps  were  authorized 
strengths  of  16,000  men  and  t86  tanks.  Some  of 
the  lank  and  mechanized  corps  could  have  come 
friirii  the  Fir.ft  and  Fourth  Tank  Armies.  Fourth 
Tank  --Irmr  no  longer  appeared  in  the  order  of 
battle  in  the  Stalingrad  area  after  Sciitemher. 
Firit  Tank  Army  disappeared  after  the  encircle- 
ment west  of  Kalach  \ihcrc  it  wa."!  liadfy  maiiled 
if  not,  as  the  Germans  claimed,  destroyed. 
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equal  in  ti  tcoe^  and  the  Soviet 

advantages  in  tanks,  artillery,  and  aircraft 
slight — about  1.3:1,  1.3:1,  and  1.1:1  re- 
spectivdy.**  The  actual  ratios  could  not 
have  beset}  ^ywhere  near  that  close.  The 
Soviet  1,000,000-man  strength  approxi- 
mates the  total  strength  of  Army  Group  B, 
of  which  not  much  more  than  half  was 
deployed  around  Stalingrad.  Assuming  the 
figure  for  the  Soviet  strength  to  be  accurate, 
the  S0vi^  over-all  superi&rilyii^a&pQiiably 
in  the  neighborhood  of  2:1,  much  higher 
in  the  crucial  sectors  and,  considering  the 
o£^e  isrmps  tiytf^smmm  had  cAch- 
mf^ed  on  Sixth  Army's  flanks,  relatively 
OWCWhelming.  The  same  was,  no  doubt, 
alsja  true  of  the  other  ratios.  The  armored 
stWSkgth  of  Army  Group  B,  all  told,  could 
tjotluive  amounted  to  more  than  ^oo  tanks, 
at  tl^'^  llt^  outmMed  titt^ 

models  mi  S^fif  iFs  and  Ill's.  The  air- 
craft ratio  appears  to  have  been  secured  by 
figuring  in  the  entire  German  air  strength 
m  the  £ast»n  Front. 

The  Plan  and  Tactits 

The  Soviet  plan  was  to  tie  down  Sixth 
Army  on  the  front  between  the  Don  and 
the  Volga  and  in  Stalingrad,  smash  the 
Rumanians  on  its  left,  and  thrust  behind 
the  army  to  cut  its  lines  of  communications 
across  the  Don.  The  mailii  ^otf  to  bfe 
in  the  Filth  Tank  Army  sectQii' lii^bfere,  after 
6  rifle  divisions,  4  in  the  first  «i,ve  and  2  in 
the  smiii^^  eftened  a  g^p  ini  the  %ti»ttt^sri 

T^d  Army's  front,  2  tank  corps  would 
bt^^^  through  aiming  for  Kalach  on  the 
Don  diie  we^  of  Stalfegrad.  Ftifiowng  be- 
hind the  tank  corps,  the  ca\'a!ry  corps  and 
3  rifle  divisions  of  Sixty-third  Army  would 


lM^  0ttfct6  the  right  to  covet  the  outer  fiattfc 
by  establishmg  a  line  on  the  Chir  River- 
Inside  the  arc  of  the  tank  corps,  advance 
elements  of  Twenty-first  Army  and  Sixty- 
fifth  Army  were  to  break  through  on  either 
side  of  Kletskaya  and  encircle  the  four 
Sixth  Army  divisions  west  of  the  Don.  They 
would  get  hdp  from  Twenty-fourth  Army, 
which  was  to  prevent  the  divisions  from 
joining  the  Sixth  Army  main  force  by  tak- 
is^  Hie  Don  crossings  at  Fan'shirskiy  and 
Vertyachiy.  To  complete  the  encirclement, 
Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty- first  Armies  were  to 
cut  through  Fourth  Panzer  Amy  sou^' 
Stalingrad  and  strike  northwestward  to 
meet  Fifth  Tank  Army  at  Kalach.*' 

The  Stalingrad  offensive  ushered  lit  ». 
new  stage  in  the  Soviet  conduct  of  op^cfr 
tions,  a  stage  in  wfiich  the  Russians  dem- 
onstrated a  command  of  offensive  tactics 
equal  to  that  of  the  Germans  in  conception 
and  sufficiently  efTcctive  in  execution  to  pre- 
vail against  an  opponait  who  had  passed 
the  j^eak  of  bis  stret^K!  ^^Msmt 
was  tiic  use  of  infantry  massed  on  a  narrow 
front  to  open  a  gap  that  was  then  exploited 
fey  stftingj  iadepavdigrrt  armored  forces  tot 

a  breakthrough  deep  into  the  enemy  rear. 
Formerly  the  Russians  had  almost  always 
employed  mixed  armor  aisd  fefehtty  in 
frontal  attacks,  which,  though  less  effective 
and  more  costly,  wer^  easier  to  command. 
The  new  tactics  showed  that  the  Soviet 
higher  commands  had  achieved  a  level  of 
competence  that  enabled  them  to  take  the 
risks  and  reach  for  the  greater  rewards  of 
mobile  warfare.  An  increased  sophistica- 
tion was  evident  in  al!  phases  of  operations. 
The  deployment  for  the  Stalingrad  olTen- 
.sive,  for  instance,  was  executed  fapii^y, 
smoothly,  m€.  wiobtrmively  without  the 
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heavy-hanied  protiag  for  tsvaik  ifiots  mA 

lengthy  ;irtillcry  dfiK^SHrfSll wftieh  the  Soviet 
commanders  in  their  earHer  offensives  had 
eStta  frittered  away  the  element  of  sair* 
prise," 

Sixth  Artny  Encircled 

Breakihrough 

After  waiting  for  the  Allied  landings  in 
North  Africa  to  tic  down  tlie  Germans  in 
the  West — and  for  the  ground  to  freeze 
hard  enough  to  carry  tanks — the  Ruai^aii;^ 
opened  the  offensive  at  Stalingrad  on  19 
November  1942.  At  midnight  it  had  be- 
giin  to  snow,  so  heavily  that  vy^ility  vm 
reduced  to  zero.  The  temperature  was 
20°  F.  At  0850,  in  the  wake  of  an  artil- 
lery barrage  that  lasted  about  an  hour  and 
a  hair,  Fijlh  Tank  Army  and  tht  Twenty- 
first  Army  launched  their  infantry  against 
Rumanian  Third  Army. 

By  early  afternoon  the  Rumanian  line 
was  breached,  and  at  1400  the  two  tank 
corps  and  one  cavaby  corps  of  Fifth  Tank 
Army  began  to  move  through.  An  hour 
later  ;i  tank  corps  and  a  cavalry  corps  were 
committed  to  exploit  the  breakthrough  in 
the  Twenty-first  Arjny  scrior.  Rumanian 
Third  Arinv  hati  rollapscd  imder  the  first 
assault,  and  the  Soviet  tanks,  against  which 
tite  Rumanians  had  no  anistsaM  vfeilptltm 
heavier  than  47-mm.,  completed  their  de- 
moralization. Sixly-fijlh  Army  also  began 
its  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  hut 
it  faced  tht-  Gt-mian  divisions  on  the  left 
flank  of  Sixth  Army  and  made  practically 
no  progress  except  against  the  Rmnaman 

See  also  Obkdo.  d.  H.  Or.  B.  la  Nr.  4316/43. 
ErfahTungen  ueber  Feindverhallen  beim  tuss.  Gross- 
angriS  am  tg.t1.4a,  17.1142,  H.  Gr.  Don  39694/ 
36  file. 


cj»vaby  dii^gioii  on  1»  ii||^t  Sank  mi  l&ere 

advanced  only  about  3  miles  as  opposed  to 
13-14  miles  gained  by  the  other  two 
armies,** 

The  next  day  Fifty-seventh  and  Fijty- 
first  Arrrties  broke  through  the  front  of  Ru- 
mdittian  VI  Corps  south  of  the  Beketovka 
bridgehead.  Fourth  Panzer  Army  re- 
corded that  the  Rumanian  corps  disinte- 
grated so  rapidly  that  all  measures  to  stop 
the  fleeing  troops  became  usd^  before 
they  could  be  put  into  execution.  At  night- 
fall the  army  concluded  that  by  morning 

no  com* 

bat  value  -worth  mentioning.  Hoth  re- 
ported that  what  had  taken  weeks  to 
aett^a^ Ixsen  ftnned  in  a  day;  in  many 
pla&a  tbe  Rumanians  had  ofTercd  no  re- 
sistance— flxey  had  fallen  victim  to  "an 
"indescribable  tank  panic."  He  wanted 
to  pull  back  fiumanian  VII  Corps,  which 
was  holding  the  army  right  flank  south  of 
VI  Corps;  but  Army  Group  B  refused  per^ 
mission  on  the  grounds  that  once  the  Ruma- 
nians began  to  retreat  they  would  not  stop. 
Shortly  before  midnight  on  tg  Novem- 
ber Army  Group  B  ordered  Paulus  to  stop 
operations  aijainst  the  Soviet  bridgeheads 
in  Stalingrad  and  take  three  panzer  divi- 
sions and  an  infantry  division  out  of  the 
city  to  meet  the  attack  on  his  left  flank. 
The  next  day  the  divisions,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Headqnaiters,  XIV  Baizer  Go^ 
shifted  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Don  where, 
together  with  the  three  divisions  already 
thefc;  they  prevented  the  Twetit'p'fkst  and 
Sixty- fifth  Armies  from  ffjrminj;  a  seconda- 
ry pocket  west  of  the  river;  but  confronted 
by  superi^  '§mm  vns^  tQ  SGhte«Q 
full  mobility  Jbeefttes^  of  gasoline  shortages, 

"  Stiornik  ffomtT  4 
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they  were  not  able  to  operate  against  the 
more  important  outer  arm  of  the  envelop- 
ment. The  only  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
the  Fifth  Tank  Army  advance  were  the 
XXXXVIII  Panzer  Corps  ;uid  remnants  of 
Rumanian  Third  Arm>-.  'I'ho  Rumanians 
hardly  counted  any  longer,  although  some, 
notabty  fiktnaite  ^  one  di^oQ  under  the 
Rumanian  Qenfflral  Mihail  T.ascar,  fought 
valiantly.  3p83£XVIII  Panzer  Corps,  on 
<t<^di  W$)ee  at  ^  |teed  all  fs&pei, 

fould  not  establish  contact  between  its  two 
divisions  and  in  the  end  barely  managed 
to  escape  te  iJie  west  bank  of  the  Chir 
River.*'  At  most,  all  the  German  and 
Rumanian  troops  accomplished  was  to  set 
the  Fifth  Tank  Army  timetable  back  about 
twenty-fotar  Itonm — ^and  this  was  less  their 
doinc;  than  a  ronsequence  of  the  tank 
army's  allnwini^  itself  to  be  drawn  into  local 
engagements  contrary  to  its  original  orders. 
Subsequently,  the  army's  two  tank  corps 
continued  on  toward  Kalach  and  Chir 
^tid^  iwile  the  cavalry  corps,  aided  by 
several  infantrv'  divisions,  cleared  the  line 
of  the  Chir  River,  east  of  which  the  Ger- 
ntan^  AM  R«d<mn!am  bad  tt@  1b0t<S^hi^S^ 
out  in  any  case.''' 
On  the  south  flank  Fourtb  W&mtr  Army 


"On  a6  November  XXXXVtll  Punzer  Corps 
crossed  to  the  wesl  hank  of  tin?  C:liir  with  6,000  of 
General  Lascar's  tninps  which  il  had  rescued  from 
an  encirclement.  Hitler,  whu  per.sisted  in  hplieving 
thai  the  corps  was  slrnnw;  enough  to  have  sliipped 
Fifth  Tank  Army,  ordered  the  rommandint;  gcn- 
eral>  (^eneralleutnant  Ferdinand  Hcim.  hack  to 
Germany,  where  he  was  strippfd  (■!  his  rank  arid 
jailed  withcrut  trial  Released  in  .\ui;usi  194.3, 
still  wiilioiii  having  heen  tried,  he  was  restored  to 
rank  a  year  later  and  apptunted  to  command  the 
Boulogne  Fortress- 

AOK  6.  {a.  Krii'fUtagchtii  h  Sr.  1 .[ ,  \t)  Xciv 
42,  AOK  6  332'24/a  file:  AOK  0.  la.  Ain;aljen 
aeher  Vorgaenge  ^eit  dem  10  it. 42.  in  U ntertagen 
FeUung  Slalingrad,  21.it -21. 13.4a,  AOK  6 
75107/6  file;  Sbornik  Nomer  6, 


was  no  bctfftr  off.  The  offensive  had  split 
the  army  in  two,  trapping  IV  Corps  and 
the  29th  Motorized  Infantry  Division  inside 
the  pocket  forming  around  Stalingrad  and 
leaving  Hoth  the  Headquarters,  Rumanian 
fourth  .\rmy,  Rumanian  VI  :\\\t\  Vll 
C;orps,  and  the  i6th  Motorized  Iniantry 
Divisioii  US  all  that  remained  of  hia  army.*' 
The  1 6th  Motorized  Infantry  Division, 
protecting  the  Army's  outer  flank,  was  cut 
tifiTat  Rhalkuta  m  tiie  Sm  Aaf  of  ilie  cf- 

fen.siw  and  hac!  to  fi,[;ht  its  way  west  to 
Jaslikul.  In  that  condition.  Fourth  Panzer 
Army  not  only  cotild  not  stem  the  advance 
of  the  Russian  units  encircling  Stalingrad 
from  the  south,  but  it  had  no  real  hope  of 
preventing  the  Russians  from  also  ad- 
vancing southwest  alobg  (be  It^  liank  of 
the  Don. 

In  fact,  though  it  wa.s  not  known  at  the 
time,  the  army  was  saved  more  by  the 
Russians'  tactical  shortroniinjrs  than  by  any 
efforts  of  its  own.  After  the  breakthrough 
Fifty-seventh  Army  had  the  relatively 
limited  mission  of  turning  in  on  the  flank 
of  Sixth  Army  while  Fifty-first  Army  had 
I9le  duaJ  mission  of  sending  its  strongest 
force,  a  paired  tank  corps  am!  cavalry 
CQi^  in  a  wide  sweep  northwestward  to 
cot&pliilf'  ^  ^iidrdetilent  in  the  inanity  ai 
Kalach  a^'  simultaneously  directing  its 
infantry  divisions  southwestward  toward 
Kotelnikovo  to  cover  the  flank.  Consider- 
ing the  shattered  state  of  Fourth  Panzer 
Arrn\-,  thiN  splitting  of  forces  siionld  not 
ha\e  canned  trouble;  but  tlie  Headquarters, 
Fifty- first  .Irmy,  was  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  controlling  forces  moving  in  divergent 
directions;  and,  as  a  result,  the  advance 

In  late  Ocli>her.  Headcjuarters,  Rumanian 
Fi  iiriir  .-Smiy,  bringing  with  it  the  V!I  Corps  and 
three  divisions,  had  arrived  to  take  cominand  on 
the  Wealth  Fftn»F  ri^  Bank. 
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tomiTd  KsAaah  and  thst  toward  Kotel- 
nikovo  were  both  conducted  more  slowly 
and  hesitantly  than  was  necessary.  Toward 
Kutelnikovo,  in  particular,  the  Russians, 
after  tticir  initial  success,  advanced  cauti- 
onsly.  Even  so,  Fourth  Panzer  Army  was 
in  near  mortal  danger.  On  22  November 
Hotii  described  Rumanian  VI  Corps  as 
preseniing  "a  fantastic  picture  ctf  fleeing 
remnants."  ** 

Ainij|ll^>^adidemeiitof  amodern  axxtef 

is  a  cataclysmic  event,  comparable  in  Us 
way  to  an  earthc^uakc  or  other  natural 
dis^Star.  On  t^e  itikp  U  tt^etn  takes  on  a 
surgically  precise  appearance.  On  the  bat- 
tlefield it  is  a  rending,  tearing  operation  that 
leaves  tlie  v«itim  to  struggle  m  a  wa^tit  ef 
^ock  with  the  least  favorable  military 
situation:  his  lines  of  communications  cut, 
headquarters  separated  from  troops,  sup- 
port elements  shattered,  and  front  open  to 
attack  from  all  directions.  The  moment 
the  ring  closes  every  single  individual  in 
the  pocket  is  a  prisoner.  Death  is  in  front 
of  him  and  behind  him;  home  is  a  distant 
dream.  Fear  and  panic  hang  in  the  air. 
Escape  s  flit:  'StA  ^Km^t  in  the  minilS't^ 
commanders  and  men  alike,  but  escape 
is  no  simple  matter.  With  the  enemy  on 
iSl  iycBj  ivith  fivm  to  troes,  tonujig 
4atilind  an  army  that  numbers  in  the  TsOA' 
j^t^  of  thousands  with  all  its  men,  weap- 
ons, vehicles,  supplira,  and  equipment  and 
marching  it  10,  20,  30,  or  more  miles  is  a 
cumbersome  and  perilous  undertaking. 


"Pi.  AOK.  la.  Kriegstagebueh  Nr,  5.  III.  Teil. 
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men^  h  vastly  to  intensify  the  normal  ©fltt- 
f  Lision  of  battle  because  the  attack  is  carried 
into  the  areas  most  difficult  to  defend  and 
because  as  the  advance  continues  the  vic- 
tim progressively  loses  the  points  of  refer- 
ence, the  means,  and  the  ability  to  orient 
himself  for  a  coherent  response.  That  was 
what  was  happening  to  Sixth  Anny  in  the 
first  days  of  the  offensive.  It  was  70  miles 
from  the  Serafimovith  bridgehead  to  the 
bridge  at  Kalach,  a  few  miles  farther  to  the 
Sixth  Army's  railhead  at  Chir  Station.  Tn 
between,  in  the  angle  of  the  Chir  and  the 
I>oii,  Iky  M&ef  abd  ocaps  s^s,  attimm^ 
tion  arid  supply  dumps,  motor  pools,  hos- 
pitals, workshops — in  short,the  nerve  center 
and  practically  the  entire  inner  working 
the  army.  All  of  these  merged  into  one 
southward  rolling  wave  of  men,  horses,  and 
trucks  trying  to  escape  the  Soviet  tanks. 
The  Don  was  frozen  and  probably  could 
have  been  crossed  even  by  trucks,  but  those 
who  would  retreat  east  as  long  as  they  had 
any  other  choice  were  few.  Not  many 
had  ever  seen  a  Soviet  tank  or  wanted  to 
and,  in  fact,  not  many  would,  but  rumor 
had  the  Russians  everywhere.''''  Disbelief 
added  to  the  rnnfusion ;  the  Russians  had 
never  yet  executed  a  ( ompletely  successful 
brealc&rough  in  depth. 

In  the  Fuehrer  headquarters  the  ev^QtSf 
were  not  dear,  but  their  probable  Cfmt^ 
qvvea&st  were  obvbtiB;  Short  ttf  a  wk»^ 
Sixth  Army  would  either  have  to  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  from  Stalingrad — 
wWdi  from  IBtlei*s  point  of  view  was  un- 
thinkable—  or  a  relief  would  ha\'c  to  be 
organized.  On  20  November  Hitler  created 
9  nesr  mmy  group,  Army  Group  Don, 


"A  graphic,  semifictionalized  account  is  given 
in  Meinrich  Gerlach,  Die  Venatene  Amte  (Mu- 
nich, t^s)^ 
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which  would  be  composed  of  SLxth  Army, 
Rumanian  Tfurd  Anny,  Fourth  Panzer 
Altny,  and  Rumanian  Fourth  Army,  and 
gave  Generalfeldmarschall  Fritz  Erich  von 
Matiiteln  command.  MmstSn  y^aM  ^m.- 
manding  Eleventh  Army  on  the  left  flank 
of  Army  Group  Center  and  would  need 
about  a'^edfe  to  transfer  hfe  headqaartere; 

Manstcin's  a[ipniiitiiicnt  ctimpletcd  the 
Stalingrad  triumviratej  Hitler,  Manstcin^ 
Fiault»-^  fateful  comlnnafi^  el  ps&at- 
alities. 

Hitler  could  not  stand  to  see  an  animal 
injured  or  to  view  the  human  consequences 
of  battles,  but  in  his  headquarters  remote 
from  the  battlefield,  \vhere  he  and  his  staffs 
dealt  with  unit  symbols  on  maps  and  those 
mostly  in  the  abstract  as  ''blocltSs''^he.«iniId 
coklhfoocti'dly  ^i\  c  orders  that  were  certain 
to  cost  ihmisands  of  men  their  lives.  Gov- 
erned l^y  emotions  soi  fficUned  to  rely  on 
intuition  ralht-r  than  reason,  he  was  incapa- 
ble of  objective  or  dispassionate  thought 
on  any  matter  ffaat  iaff«^eS:l^'0^%i^ 
of  himself  and  he  could,  therefore,  not 
tolerate  defeat.  At  Stalingrad  he  had  pub- 
Mfp  i^ed  his  perM^  pn«stige.  In  tiie 
previous  wintrr  he  had  discovfred  and 
successfully  employed  —  the  one  reaction  to 
military  adversity  ikst  tvMfi.  IsS^  pmm^- 
ty,  the  rigid  defense. 

Manstein  in  his  professional  sphere,  and 
without  Hider's  irrationality,  was  nearly  as 
much  of  an  egoist  as  Hitler.  In  the  1 930's  he 
had  held  the  two  top  posts  under  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  OKH,  in  the  Armv  General  StafT  and 
had,  before  the  nyijH  sliake-up  brought  in 
Brauchitsch  and  Haider,  Ix-cn  ihr  Icadini,' 
candidate  for  the  next  appointment  as 
<%ief  of  Sta£^,  OKH,*^  Edegated  to  m 


"Fritz  Erich  von  Manstein,  Aus  Einem  Solda- 
ftnltben  (Bonn,  1958),  p.  318. 


assignment  as  army  group  chief  of  staff,  he 
had  proposed  changes  in  the  plan  for  the 
French  campaign  of  1940  that  were  re- 
ceived without  enthusiasm  in  the  OKH 
btit  wMcfii'  eaaght  Hitler's  imagination  and 
ultimately  cnruributed  to  the  swift  German 
victory.  No  favorite  in  the  OKH^ — Brau- 
eititscli  de!cnfaei;'Mni  as  too  ambitious  and 
too  ( onsrious  ol^ijsown  achievements — he 
was  first  given  a  panzer  corps  to  command 
in  t6e  Rtissian  campaign.  But  Hitler  held 
him  in  high  regard,  gave  him  command  of 
Eleventh  Army  in  September  1941,  and  in 
July  194s,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea 
that  culniitiatt  d  in  the  brilliantly  executed 
capture  of  Sevastopol,  promoted  him  to 
field  marshal,  Manstein,  when  he  took 
CtKOtltnand  of  Army  Group  Don,  h  id  a 
reputation  to  uphold,  and  possibly  enlarge, 
as  an  engineer  of  victories  and  as  an  in- 
spired, even  daring,  commander  and  tac- 
tician. He  had  Hitler's  confidence.  Had  the 
Fuehrer  decided  to  appoint  another  Com- 
ftts^aerifffefiief,  Army,  he  wot^If  MvebecK 
one  of  the  likeliest  candidates.  In  his  cwft 
mind  Manstein  seems  to  have  begtm  to 
envision  at  least  an  appointment  as  Chief 
eSSmS,  OKH,  vnth  enoui^  added  authori- 
■l^  tOmake  him  Hitler's  LudendnrfF. 

Paulus  was  the  ideal  staff  officer, 
thoroughly  trained,  coRsd^tious,  capafile, 
hard-working,  and  reservedL  J^carly  all  of 
his  military  career  had  been  SfMStft^  a  staff 
officer,  culminating  in  an  ap^s&tnient  in 
1940  as  OberquartiermeUteT  /,  the  filafs 
chief  in  the  OKH.  Sixth  Armv  was  his 
first  combat  command  and  the  1942  sum- 
mer c^ensive  Ms  first  camipaign  in  the 

field.  He  larked  the  abilitv  to  inspire  the 
personal  loyalty  enjoyed  by  some  of  the 
o^tief  army  eoinmsmders,  but  he  had  fought 
the  campaign  well  by  professlou^  stand- 
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ards.  Like  Manstein's  his  career  was  also 
on  the  rise.''*  Reportedly,  Hitler  planned' 
to  bring  him  back  to  Fuehrer  headquarters 
after  Stalingrad  to  replace  Jodl,  who  was 
in  lingoHng  disfavor. 

On  SI  November  Hitler  ordered  Sixth 
Amy  to  stand  where  il  was  "regardless  of 
daoger  of  a  temporary  enGirclement," 

At  the  same  time,  he  promised  Manstein 
reinforcements  totally  6  mfantry  divisions, 
4  panzer  di^^i!i3ltsj  ai»  Air  Force 'Mf^i^ 
sion,  and  an  antiaircraft  artillery  di\'ision, 
but  of  those  only  2  infantry  divisions  were 
avalta&k  intoediately,  the  ot&m  tiot  to  be 
expected  until  the  first  week  of  December."" 
The  order  reached  Paulus  at  Nizhne 
Ghirskaya  behind  the  Chir  River  and  out- 
side the  developing  encirclement,  where  th* 
Sixth  Army's  winter  headquarters  had  been 
built.  He  had  stayed  at  his  forward  com- 
mand post  at  Golubinskaya,  oii  tlie  bank 
of  the  Don  ten  miles  north  of  Kalach,  until 
nearly  noon,  when  Soviet  tanks  headed  to- 
ward Ealiftdh  cms&  Mto  %ht  m  sEeppe 
to  the  west.  The  XIV  Panzer  Corps  staff 
moved  into  the  headq^uarters  at  Golubins- 
kaya add  ftom  there,  with  paits  ol  tiie 

and  1 6th  Pan/rr  Divisions,  tried  to  lure  thfc 
Russian  spearhead  into  a  stationary  battle; 
"Wherever  they  could,  the  Rtradan  'tanks 
ignored  the  Germans  and  roared  on  past. 
IV  Tank  Corps  kst  a  little  speed.  Its 
neighbor  on  die  west,  XXV^f  Tmk  Corps, 
was  not  affected  at  all.  In  a  daring  raid 
before  dawn  on  the  momiQg,  of  22  Novem- 


See  Gocrlitz,  Paulut  and  Stalingrad;  HeinZ 
Sehioeter.  SmUngrnd  ( Ncxv 'Vdrk.  tg^H). 

"Hillgruber.  od..  Kriegil/igehui  h  Obetkom- 
mandos  der  Wflnmiu  lit.  Bund  Ilj,  p.  la, 

H .  Gr.  B.  In.  nn 
a  1. 1 1. 43.  :\OK  6  75107/6  file. 

"OKH.  GenSidH,  Op,  Abt.  (I  S/B)  Nr.  430947 
(43,  an  H.  Cr.  B,  as.1r.4s,  H.  Gr,  Don  3gf6s4/3b 
file. 


ber,  a  battalion  from  XXVI  Tank  Corps 
captured  the  Don  bridge  at  Kakt^  ai^ 

formed  a  hedgehog  around  it. 

That  morning,  Paulus  flew  into  the 
pocket.  From  the  Gumrak  airfield,  he  in- 
formed Hitler  bv  radio  that  the  Russians 
had  taken  Kalach  and  that  Sixth  Army 
was  enckcled.  In  the  strictest  sense,  the 
report  was  not  correct.  The  Germans  in 
Kalach  held  out  until  the  next  day;  it  was 
late  on  that  day,  the  23rd,  that,  after  m 
exchange  of  green  recognition  flares,  IV 
Tank  Corps,  which  had  crossed  the  Dor 
and  covered  the  intervening  ten  miles,  met 
IV  Cavalry  Corps  at  SovetsMy,  and  dosed 
the  ring."' 

In  the  message  to  Hitler  on  22  Novem- 
ber, Paulus  also  stated  that  he  did  noi  have 
any  kind  of  a  front  on  the  south  rim  of  the 
pocket,  between  Kalach  and  Karpovka; 
therefore,  he  would  have  to  call  XIV 
Pander  Corps  back  and  use  its  divisions  to 
close  the  gap.  If  enough  supplies  could  be 
in  and  the  gap  could  be  closed — ikt 
letter  doubtful  because  of  shortages  of 
inoiOF  fuel — he  intended  to  form  a  perim- 
around  Stalingrad.  If  a  front  caiM  not 
tie  established  in  the  south,  the  only  solu- 
tion, as  he  saw  it,  was  to  evacuate  Stalin- 
grad, gi\  c  up  the  north  front,  pull  the  araiy 
together,  and  break  out  to  the  southwest 
toward  Fourth  Panzer  Army.  He  re- 
quested discretionary  authority  to  give  such 
orders  if  they  became  necessary."'' 

Having  waited  in  vain  throughout  the 
day  on  the  23rd  for  a  decision  from  Hider 
and  by  then  aw^e  tJtat  the  Russians  had 
plugged  the  last  gap,  eorapleting  the  cor- 

"  Sfhroeter,  StuSngrad,  p.  80.  iVOVW,  HI, 
40-49. 

"  AOK  6.  la.  KR-FunhpTu.  h  an  H.  Gr.  B,33.tt. 
43,  ts»J  Vhr,  in  UnUrlagen  Festung  StaUng^ad^ 
?taf      ACat  B  75t0/af  file. 
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don,  Paulus  thai  night  radioed  a  sec- 
ond appeal  to  the  OKH  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  German  front  still  open  in  the 
south  would  expose  the  army  lo  destruction 
mfmy  ^h^EteSft  time"  if  the  break- 
out were  not  attempted.  As  the  first  step 
he  would  have  to  strip  the  northern  front 

cfTort.  He  again  asked  for  freedom  oi 
decision,  buttressing  his  request  with  t]se 
stalem^nt  iliat  lie  iKq;  corps  commaivleis 

concurred  in  his  estimati'.'''  In  a  separate 
message  Weichs  seconded  Paulus'  request; 
Sffld  <tofing  the  night  General  der  ArtiUerie 
Walter  von  Seydlitz-Kurzbach,  Command- 
General,  LI  Corps,  condudittg  that  a 
Wec^csut  was  inevitable  ahd  '  diat  ffiflifer 
would  have  to  be  presented  with  a  fait 
accompli,  began  pulling  back  several  of  his 
4$yilions  on  the  northeastern  tip  of  the 
pocfet — which  brought  a  prompt  and 
angry  protest  from  Hitler/"  Seydlitz,  for 
whom  destiny  was  preparing  a  unique  place 
among  the  Stalingrad  generals,  was  in  per- 
sonality the  antithesis  of  Paulus,  impulsive, 
temperamental,  and  enterprising. 
Mansteiti,  who        mhist^D&^  m  eS^ 

'^''Wrnht,  Funk^pnteh  an  OKH.  ffackrie&t^it 
ff.  'Gn-Bi  st^it^'^.  »i3».  Uhr.  AOK  6  73107/$ 

34  November  Hitler  demanded  a  report 
OB  ttle  LI  Corps'  withdrawal  and  forbade  any 
further  measures  contrary  to  Operations  Order  t» 
Weichs  attempted  to  gloss  over  the  matter  by  cx-^ 
plaining  that  the  troops  had  been  taken  back  to 
prepared  positions  in  order  to  gain  a  division  for 
other  employment;  but  Hitler  was  ncit  convinced 
and,  suspicious  of  Paulus,  gave  Seydlitz,  «f  whose 
action  he  apparently  was  not  aware,  command  of 
the  entire  north  front,  making  him  personally 
responsible  for  holding  that  side  r>f  the  pocket. 
OKH.  GenStdH.  Op.  Abt.  (I  SIB)  Nr.  420964/ 
an  6  Armee,  H.  Gr.  B.  H.  CV.  Don.  24.1 1.4s: 
OKU,  GenStdH.  Op.  Abt.  (I  S/B)  Nr.  134/.}^; 
H.  Gr.  B,  AOK  6.  14.11.42  (M  in  .\()K  r, 
75107/6  file)  ;  H,  Gr.  B.  la.  Nr.  4243/42;  H.  Cr. 
Dm.  34.11^^  H-  Gr.  Dos  sgfigf/gb  fiiit. 


mate  to  the  OKH,  was  less  positive  than 
Paulus  and  Weichs.  He  &g«sed  (Stat  Skt 
breakout  was  the  safest  course  and  that  Sfl 
attempt  to  hold  out  was  extremely  dangei^ 
ous;  but  he  did  not  support  an  immediate 
attempt.  He  believed  a  relief  operation 
could  start  in  early  December  if  the  prom- 
Islil  t#i^S«i%ements  were  made  availaibk. 
jSit  the  same  time,  he  warned  that  the  brcak- 
could  still  become  necessary  if  the 
fSief  forces  could  not  be  assembled.*' 

That  Hitler  was  not  being  influenced  by 
any  of  these  coountmicattiS^  soon  became 
clear.  On  24  November  %e  •m^erefi  Sk^ 
.Arm}'  to  draw  the  northwest  and  south- 
west fronts  inward  slightly  and  then  hold 
the  pocket.  He  promised  to  supply  the 
army  by  air,""  Over  Zeitzler's  strenuously 
expressed  doubts,  Goering  had  assured 
him  that  the  Air  Force  would  be  able  to 
transport  600  tons  of  supplies  per  day  into 
the  pocket.'*'  Hitler  also  ordered  Fourth 
Panzer  Army  to  stop  the  Russians  north  of 
Kotelnikovo  and  get  ready  to  counterattack 
north  to  re^abUsh  contact  with  the  Sixth 
Army.** 

Two  days  later  Hitler  set  out  the  details 

of  his  intentions  in  a  message  to  Manstein. 
To  evacuate  Stalingrad  would  mean  giving 


"■"•Ot.  Kdo.  H.  Gr.  Don,  la.  Nr.  45S0/43.  an 
OKH.  Op,  Abt.,  34.1 1.4s,  H.  Gr.  Don  39694/3h 

m- 

""OKH.  GenStdH,  m  AOK.  (J.  114.1149,  in 
Vnterlagen  Feip^  Mt^Sn^M^         ^  A&Vi  6 

75107/:!  file. 

.'Vt  the  .lanic  time  Hitler  declared  Stalin£;rad  a 
fortrcs.5,  ,1  designation  iif  nn  particular  military 
sii^nificance  under  the  circumstances  other  than 
as  emphasizing  his  determination  In  stay  there  at 
all  costs. 

"  MS  #  '1'  -  9.  Der  FcUlziisi  m  Rufslnnd  ctn 
iipeiatiL-tr  Ueberblick  ( Gi  iirraii  .berst  a.  D.  Gott- 
hard  Heinrici),  eh.  X,  "Staliniii :id,"  pp.  fti  !ia. 

OKH.  GenStdH,  Op.  Abt.  II  S/B)  Nr.  .fjoqC/ 
/42,  an  H.  Gr.  B,  24.1 1.4s,  H.  Gr.  Don  39694/3!) 
file. 
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up  the  **fiao8t  substantial  aehievemenf*  ©f 

the  1942  summer  campaign;  therefore,  tlie 
city  would  have  to  be  held  regardless  01 
the  cost,  specially  since  to  retake  it  in  1943 
would  require  c\'cn  greater  sacrifices, 
Fourth  Panzer  Army  was  to  "extend  a 
hand"  to  Sixth  Army  from  the  KtilehukovG 
area  and  hold  a  bridgehead  around  the 
confluence  of  the  Don  and  Chir  Rivers  to 
facilitate  a  secondary  advance  to  Stalin- 
grad from  the  west.  When  contact  with 
Sixth  Armv  was  rc-esta!>lislicd  supplies 
would  be  moved  in,  ilie  cit\  wimld  he  held, 
and  Army  Grou|i  l^-n  r.  iuld  Iw'gin  to  pre- 
pare for  a  northward  ad\  ance  to  clear  out 
the  area  of  the  breakthrough  between  the 
Dq4  mi  iScet  6hif J" 

j^^ltQP  he  had  made  his  decision  Hitler 
was  Cdo^dent.  That  feeling  was  not  shared 
at  the  front."  On  receiving  the  Hitler 
order  of  24  November,  Seydlitz  told  Paiilus 
there  could  be  no  question  of  holding;  the 
army  had  cither  to  break  out  or  succumb 
within  a  short  time.  He  believed  supplies, 
which  had  already  been  running  short  be- 
fc^s  ftut  Russian  ofFensive  began,  would 
decide  the  issue;  and  to  base  any  hopes 
on  air  supply  was  to  grasp  at  a  straw  since 
only  thirty  JU-52'K  were  at  hand  (on  23 
November!,  and  e\e!i  if  hundreds  more 
could  be  a.ssembled,  a  feat  which  was  doubt- 
ful, the  army's  full  requirements  would 
ttot  be  met.'*  Paulus  commented 
sharply  that  Seydlitz  was  interfering  in  af- 
fairs which  were  no  concern  of  his  but 
Bonethdeas  agiseed  in  mW^i^  m4  m 


OKH.  GenStdH.  Op.  Aht.  (I  S/B)  Nr.  430964/ 
4s,  an  Herrn  CeneTalfeldmaTschatt  von  Munstein, 
9flji^,  H.  Gi,  Don  39694/3b  file. 
"MS  #  CMiGsa  (Greiner).  p.  1 16. 
Det  Kommanditrendt  General  des  LI  A.K., 
Nt.  603/43,  an  den  Htrrn  ObsTbtfehlshaber  der  6 
Armee,  33,11.49,  AQK  6  75107/3  file^ 


l^b^WQltiber  in  a  personal  letto*  to  Manstdn 
ai^EBi  asked  pennission  to  act  at  his  own 
discnsfion  if  necessary,  pointing  out  that  the 
first  flipee  days  of  air  supply  had  broi^ht 
only  a  fraction  of  the  promised  600  tons 
and  300  JU-52's  per  day.'"  Manstein,  who 
assumed  command  of  Army  Group  Don  on 
27  November,  knew  Hitler's  plaos  md  did 
not  reply. 

The  Rmsianf  N^00et  ikif  Phnks 

As  bad  as  the  situation  at  Stalingrad 
was,  it  could  have  been  far  worse.  Once  the 
Russians  had  completed  the  encirclement, 
they  devoted  their  main  strength  to  fasten- 
ing hold  on  Sixth  Army  and  virtually 
discontinued  the  offensive  in  the  Chir 
River  and  Fourth  Panzer  Army  sectors. 
By  28  November  they  had  concentrated  94 
brigades  and  divisions  against  Sixth  Army 
and  about  49  opposing  the  remnants  of 
Rumanian  Third  Army  and  Fourth  Panzer 
Army,  no  nicjre  than  20  of  those  in  the  line. 

On  the  German  side,  the  line  of  the  Chir 
was  held  in  the  north  by  XVlt  Corps  and, 
south  to  the  confluence  of  the  Chir  and 
Don,  by  Rumanian  Third  Army.  XVII 
Corps  had  two  German  divisions  and  most 
of  the  remaining  tixmSimSsA  ^to&ps.  Ruma- 
nian Third  Army  existed  in  name  only;  its 
headquarters  was  manned  by  German  staff 
iMeim  ^  1^  Iro&t  tidbl  a  scratch 
foree  tdt'tiitiaUer  Geiman  units."   In  the 


*  O.B.  der  AOK  6,  an  Generatfel^mrtektM  tfflft 
MmuUin,  aS.it. 4a,  AOK  6  75' 07/3  fite- 

"  In  the  German  .^xvay  amon^  all  raii]c»  ctuKtWC 
Mi  tlie  'Conduct  of  the  Rumanian  units  was  v^idtf- 
spread;  and  until  well  into  1943  Hitler  and  the 
Armj'  Group  commands  had  to  intervene  periodic- 
ally with  orders  forblddini^  open  expressioDs  (d 
contempt.  Observers  wlm  retained  some  objeo- 
tivity  concluded  that  the  individual  Runuuiian  'vm 
sot  a  bad  ipl^er,  but  that  h«  was  pootijf  tiained. 
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Weighs,  Paulus,  and  Seydotz  at  LI  Army  Corps  HEAUiiUARTERS 


Fourth  Panzer  Army  sector  the  remnants  of 
Fourth  Panzer  Amy  and  Rumanian  W 
and  VII  Corps  were  redesignated  Annec- 


bftdly  ted,  and  miserably  equipped.  Tbt  'Mimar 
nians  argued  that  they  had  made  no  secret  of  their 
capabilities.  One  point  on  which  most  Gernmns 
and,  at  least,  tite  TOidc  m&  Shs  sf  Anmaniaos 
agreed  was  ihitt  ^  RumanlBn  SSli^  ctnps,  inAQi 
very  few  exc^^oliit,  was  thoroughly  incompetent, 
CQnupt,  and  divided  by  political  quarrels.  Army 
Group  B  reported  in  the  early  stages  of  tto 
offensive,  division  and  corps  staffs  took  to  their 
heels  without  bothering  about  their  troops.  VO, 
PKW,  WPr.  zum  3,  rum.  AOK,  Berickt  ueber  den 
ZusatnmenbTuch  der  3,  Rumaenischen  AtmeM, 
13.1.43.  DW  39  file;  Der  Oberbefeldshaber  der  M. 
Cr-  B.  la  Nr.  4300/42,  an  den  Fuehrer  und  ObeT' 
befehlshaber  des  Httres,  a6.11.4a,  H.  Gr.  Don 
39fi94/3h  Sle. 


gruppe  Hoth."  Under  Hoth,  Headquar* 
tws,  Rumania  Fourth  Army,  took  com- 
mand of  the  two  Rusnanian  corp*;.  W'ilh  ihc 
Ruiiiaiiians  and  a  scalicrin.y;  of  Ck-iinan 
rear  area  troops,  Hoth  attempted  tn  stop 
the  Russians  north  of  Kolelnikmo;  luil,  hr 
reported  on  24  November,  11  they  made 
anything'  appmachlng  a  serlenis  eSmt  they 
could  not  help  hut  Iia\e  the  "rrrcatcst"  suc- 
cess. By  27  November  Kotelniiiovo  was 
vAMb.  Rvmm  aartHary  tms^,  bitl  Stalin- 
grad Front  and  Fifty-fitst  Atmy  were  mov- 


"  The  change  had  been  planned  before  the 
Russian  attack  as  a  means  of  keeping  closer  voit- 
trol  of  the  Rumanian  units  after  Headquarters, 
Rumanian  Fourth  Army,  aisumcHi  canttnand. 
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iof  ^aiitioady;  mS  hn  the  last  &>dr  difys  of 

the  month  the  first  transports  of  German 
troops  for  the  counterattack  began  to 

Hitler's  decision  to  hold  Sixth  Army  at 
Stalingrad  had  embodied  two  assumptions: 
sufficient  forces  to  conduct  a  successful  re- 
lief operation  could  be  assembled;  and  Sixth 
Army  could  be  maintained  aj  a  viable 
fighting  force  by  air  supply  until  that  was 
j^icatQplished.  The  air  supply  problem 
&p|ieared  to  be  one  of  simple  arithmetic,  of 
Matching  the  number  of  planes  to  tonnages. 
Sadi  was  mO.  &e  ease,  tmt  mm  if  St  had 
been,  the  problem  would  still  have  been  be- 
yond solution.  In  late  November  1942, 
tllfe  Sfsrmaa  Air  Fercft  ^*fas  undergoing  its 
greatest  strain  since  the  start  of  the  war. 
At  Stalingrad  and  in  North  Africa,  it  was 
fighting  a  two-front  war  in  earnest.  By 
the  end  of  November  400  combat  aircraft 
had  gone  out  of  the  USSR  to  North  Africa^ 
reducing  the  total  strength  by  one-sixth  and 
the  effective  strength  by  nearly  one-third. 
Of  2,000  planes  left  in  the  cast,  the  OKW 
estimated  1,120  were  operational  on  29 
November/® 

Gencralohcrst  Wolfram  \on  Richthofen, 
commanding  Fourth  Air  Force,  reported  on 
25  Noveenber  he  had  y0  damdtdr 
JU-52  transports;  to  supply  $ta}iQgrad  he 
needed  500.  He  recommended  that  Sixth 
Actny  be  alkiweji  to  Wsak  <aQt^  a  suggestion 
which  lEtl^  ^Kiq^ted  out  rf  hand."  "  The 


■*P«.  AOK  4,  la,  Kriegstagebuch'  Nr.  5,  TbU 
in,  a!-30  Nov.  42,  Pz.  .-^OK  4  38183/1  file. 

"Air  Ministry  ^British)  Pamphlet  248,  Rise  end 
Fall  of  the  GeTman  Air  Force,  188;  MS"  ^C-Cfisgt 
(Greiner),  pp.  124-35. 


stibsequetit  tmpleyment  <jf  M®*-itT  t¥!fitt- 

enginc  bombers  as  transport.?  further  re- 
duced the  number  of  aircraft  available  for 
combat  missions  without  decisively  improv- 
ing the  air  supply.  As  it  was,  even  the 
number  of  aisp'aft  at  hand  could  not  be 
organissei  into  an  dfective  airlift  across 
enem^JIt^  territory,  thmitgb  contested  air 
space,  in  uncertain  weather,  and  without 
adequate  ground  support.  On  29  Novem- 
ber, ;j<i  JU— 52's  (load  i  ton  per  plane) 
and  21  HE-iii's  (maximum  load  1,000 
pounds)  took  ofl.  Of  those,  12  JU-52's 
and  13  HE--I  i  I's  landed  inside  the  pocket. 
The  following  day  30  JU— 52's  and  3(3  HE— 
1 1 1's  landed  out  of  39  and  38  committed.''* 
II  Slx^  fmmf  was  to  be  saved,  it  would 
have  to  be  done  .'^non. 

On  I  December  Army  Group  Don 
began  preparations  for  Operation  Winter- 
GEWiTTER,  the  relief  of  Sixth  Arm\ ,  assign- 
ing the  main  effort  to  Fourth  Panzer 
Army's  LVII  Panzer  Corps  which  with  two 
fresh  panzer  di\'isions  (6th  and  23d)  then 
pil  the  way  would  advance  northeastward 
'ktm  the  vicinity  of  Kotelnikovo  tovmrd 
Stalingrad.  Rumanian  VI  and  VII  Corps 
were  to  protect  the  flanks.  For  the  secon- 
dary efTort  Fourth  Panzer  Army  was  given 
XXXXVIII  Panicr  C^orps  to  strike  toward 
Kalach  out  of  the  small  German  bridge- 
head astride  the  confluence  of  the  Don  and 
<2l^  Rivers.  Headquarters,  XXXX¥III 
Corps,  left  its  two  original  divisions, 
lj»ei#4d  Panzer  Division  and  the  isl  Ruma- 

and  assumed  command  in  th^  fel^lgehead 
of  three  divisions  then  arriving,  the  nth 


^  OKH,  GtnStdH,  Gen  Qu.,  Abl.  I.  Qu.  /  Nr. 
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Panzer  Divisldft,  33616^  Mafttry  Divisi©ft, 
and  7th  Air  Force  Field  Division.  Paulus 
was  to  concentrate  all  of  his  armor  on  the 
KSttthwest  rim  ttf  the  pocket  and  be  ready 
to  strike  toward  hVll  Panzer  Corps  if 
ordered.  He  was  also  to  be  prepared  to 
break  out  toward  KalacH,  but  Wks  at  tfte 
same  time  to  hold  the  fronts  on  the  north 
and  in  Stalingrad.  Manstein  wanted  to  he 
ready  to  start  any  time  after  daybreak  on 

DdUbts  and  Delays 

The  outlook  for  \VrNTER^Rfc*W3fTER  was 
not  auspicious  from  the  first  and  grew  less 
protnlBtni;' "mih  «9di  passing  day.  Sixth 
Armv  nidvcd  l\vo  motorized  divisions  and 
one  panzer  division  with  80  tanks  to  its 
S3utiwegt  frmt  ki  Ikt  but 
beginning  on  at  Dficembcr  the  Do?i  and 
Stalingrad  Fronts  for  a  week  staged  a  full- 
fledged  effort  to  liquidate  the  pocket  tttd 
laeci  down  the  three  divisions  in  defensive 
fighting.*'^  On  3  December  the  Russians 
also  became  active  along  the  Chir  in  the 
Rumanian  Third  Army  sector,  forcing 
Manstein  to  commit  there  the  divisions  for 
XXXXVIII  Panzer  Corps  and  making  it 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  ( (irps  woiild  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  ad\anf;e  towarti 
Stahngrad.  Further,  the  di\  isions  lor  LVII 
Banzer  Corps  wetie  dttw  in  a,rtiving,  and 
the  OKH  instrurted  the  armv  group  to 
use  the  Air  Force  field  divisions,  one  with 
XXXXVIII  panzer  Corps  and  one  with 
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#i&arefe  Panzer  Aittiy,  for  sklecf^K^  tttfe- 
sions  only. 

By  9  December  Wintergewitter  had 
dwifl^tei,  lo  a  two-dtinaen  epe(^(i». 

Nevertb^flSaj  the  next  dav  Alanstein  de- 
cided t®  |a  aJwad,  and  he  set  the  time  for 
tie  tncffrmig  of  fa  December,  having  to 
delay  that  much  because  freezing  weather 
had  just  begun  to  set  in  after  several  days' 
rain  and  thaw  had  made  the  roads  impass- 
able. A  further  postponement,  be  believed, 
could  not  be  tolerated  because  supplies 
were  running  short  in  the  pocket  and  be- 
catise  Soviet  armor  had  been  detected  mov- 
ing in  opposite  Fourth  Panzer  Army.*' 
Sixth  Army  reported  that  an  average  of 
only  70  tons  of  supplies  per  day  had  beest 
flown  in  and  that  ammunition  .stocks  were 
declining  dangerously  and  rations,  except 
aaM  ^ife,  wouJd  run  out  by  tg 
December, 

Hitler  was  optimistic.  On  3  December, 
answering  a  gloomy  Army  Group  Boii 
report,  he  rantioncd  Manstein  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Soviet  divisions  were  always 
smaller  and  weaker  than  they  first  ap- 
peared to  Ije  ;md  that  the  Soviet  Command 
was  probably  thrown  of?  balance  by  its 
own  success.*'  A  week  later  his  confidence 
had  grown,  and,  concluding  that  the  first 
phase  of  the  So\iet  winter  offensive  could 
be  considered  ended  without  having 
atiE^iieved  a  decisive  success,  he  returned  to 
the  idea  of  retaking  the  line  on  the  Don.  Bv 
10  December  his  thinking  had  progressed 

ilee  foitft  wlbem  lie  jf^bmsed  t&  stove  t&g; 
7  th  and  1 7tb,  jtestr  OivfeicwiS  to  the  Anay 
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Group  Don  left  flank  Lunl  use  them  tn 
spearhead  an  advance  from  the  Chu*  to 
the  i>on  **  Thfenext  fey  he  tMfdta^d  Mtaij'- 
stein  to  station  the  17th  Panzer  Di\i'-inn  in 
the  X\'II  Corps  sector,  thereby,  for  the 
time  beuig,  ending  the  passibility  of  its  be* 
ing  used  to  support  Fourth  Panzor  Aroiy% 
attack  toward  Stalingrad.^' 

Jumping  off  on  time  on  the  morning  of 
13  Deceo^aef— ^ihe  Qermm  t&i^  ^eing 

probably  about  equal  to  those.  .|^|§|©!ing 
them — ^LVII  Panzer  Corps  mpi^;||Qodt 
^«mgit  nd^-^j^eliiGular,  progrm.  IltiS&f 
the  afternoon  situation  conference  at 
Fuehrer  headc^uarters,  Zeitzler  tried  to  per- 
Stiade  Wif^  to  rikset  litis  i^t^  fahzer 
Divjaon  for  Wintercewitter  ;  but  Hitler 
refused  because  a  Russian  threat  appeared 
to  be  building  up  on  the  Army  Group  Don 
left  flank  where  it  joined  the  right  flank  of 
the  Italian  Eighth  Army.  In  the  confer- 
ence he  restated  his  position  on  Stalingrad, 
saying,  "I  have  reached  one  COOdo^OB^ 
Zeitzler.  We  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances give  that  [poijiting  to  Stalingrad] 
up.  We  will  aot  retake  it.  We  know  what 
that  means  ...  if  we  [jivc  up  that  we  sacri- 
fice the  whole  sense  of  this  campaign.  To 
umagfae  t&stt  I  wiQ  get  there  again  tiext 
time  is  insanity." 

On  the  second  day  of  Wimtergewitter, 
LVII  Pamef  Corps  retdied  the  Aksay 
River  and  captured  the  liritlgc  at  Zali\  Nk!y; 
but«9at!ie  Chir  and  at  the  Don-Chir  hridge- 
h«a&  XXXXVm  Panzer  Corps  barely  held 
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its  own  against  the  Fifth  Tank  and  Fifth 
Sho^k  Armies,  which,  were  attempting  to 
imm  ibt  ^d^iet  hold  on  Sh^  Army  by 
iiiLiri^ing  the  buffer  zone  on  the  west.*^ 
Before  noon  Manstein  reported  to  Hitler 
that  the  trouble  on  the  Chir  had  elimin- 
ated any  cliancc  of  XXXXVIII  Panzer 
Corps'  releasing  forces  for  a  thrust  out  of 
the  bridgehead  and  that  without  sucli 
help  LVn  Panz^  Ciorps,  east  of  &ie  Ddn, 
could  not  restore  contact  with  Sixth  Army- 
He  wanted  the  17  th  Panzer  Division  to 
take  over  the  attack  from  ^  brlclgeheftd 
and  ihc  iHtli  Moujiizcd  Tiifantr\"  DlvLsion 
— then  stationed  between  the  Army  Group 
Don  and  Army  Group  A  flanks — ^to  sup- 
port the  LVII  Panzer  Corps  orfensi\'c. 
Concerning  Hitler's  plan  for  an  advance  to 
the  Don  north  of  Stalingrad,  he  stated  that 
it  could  not  start  before  to  January  1943 
if  at  all,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  success 
of  WlNTERGEwnTER  had  to  be  assured  by 
all  possible  means.**  Hitler  released  the 
17th  Panzer  Division  but  not  the  i6th 
Motorized  Infantry  Division,  The  decision 
regarding  the  1 7  th  Panzer  was  made  some- 
what easier  by  a  growing  impression  that 
the  Russians  were  merely  simulating  the 
offensive  biiild-fU|»oppQdte  the  Army  Ci^vuijii 
Don  left  flank.** 

The  tiutmm 

During  the  next  four  d^ys  Winterge- 
smfm  went  lltead  bitt  without  gaillhig 
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enough  momciH  ■  ensure  an  early  suc- 
cess, Ota  14  December  that  part  of  the 
Dort-Chfr  bridgehead  east  of  the  Don  had 
to  be  c\'ac  ualL'il.  Thv  .iil;n  k  out  of  the 
bridgehead  would  have  been  abandoned  in 
any  case  since  the  one-division  reinforce- 
ment Hitler  liad  approved  was  by  then 
needed  in  the  LVII  Panzer  Corps  sector. 
On  the  17th  and  18th,  LVII  Panzer  Corps, 
m^^tased  ^vee  divisions  by  the  arrival 
dt  ^  Panzer  Division,  beramr  tied 
dowi  iai^^ting  around  Kunisky,  half  way 
he^/t&m  the  Aksay  and  Mishkova  Rivers. 

On  the  i((tli  lA'lI  Panzer  C!nrps  sud- 
denly shook  itself  loose  and  pushed  to  the 
M^i^feoVS^-  &irty-ftve  miles  from  the  pocket. 
Manstcin.  however,  informed  Hitler  that 
LVII  Panzer  Corps  probably  epuld  not 
achieve  etxitaet  with  siifth  Anwy  m>i  cer- 
tainly could  not  (i[:cn  a  pcnnaiu  iit  corridor 
iato  the  pofJtet.  He  believed  the  only 
aJiswer  was  to  order  the  artwy  to  break  oat, 
gradually  pulling  back  its  fronts  on  the 
north  and  in  Stalingrad  as  it  nioved  toward 
LVII  Panzer  Corps.  That,  he  mahitaiiied. 
would,  at  least,  save  most  of  the  troops  and 
whatever  equipment  coiikl  still  be  mo\  cd."" 
To  Sixth  Army  he  sent  advance  notice  of 
the  hreakmt  order.  Th«  army's  mission, 
he  stated,  would  ha\-f  tn  in<ludc  an  itiitial 
breakout  to  the  Mishkova  where,  after  con- 
tact with  LVII  ?mme  Goi|(s  \m  estab- 
lished, truck  con\'oys  ^vhich  w'cre  !no\ini; 
up  3,000  Ions  of  supplies  behind  the  corps 
vtmiA  be  sihifeed  though  to  the  pocket. 
Subscqucmlv  Sixth  Aritty,  tatfcJ*^  S^long 
what  cq^uipment  it  cout^  VfOoM  evacuate 
the  podcet  dfid  "w^^w  sou&wcstwdnd. 


'"Der  ObcTbefeklthahtT  dtr  Heeresgriippe  Dun. 
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The  army  was  tq  get  ceadjr  Imit  not  sBttt 
imtil  ordered."' 

HWer,  encouraged  by  LVII  Parjzer 
Corps'  ridut  success,  lefused  to  approve. 
Instead,  he  ordered  the  SS  Panzer  Grena- 
dier Divbion  Wiking  transferred  from 
Army  Group  A  to  Fourth  Panzer  .'\rmy. 
Sixth  Army,  he  in^iistctl,  was  to  hold  out 
until  a  finn  contact  was  cstablislied  and  a 
complete,  orderly  withdrawal  could  be  ba*^ 
complishcd.  In  the  meantime,  enottgh  sup- 
plies were  to  be  flown  in,  particularly  gaso- 
line, to  give  the  anny  thirty  miles'  mobility; 
Hitler  had  heard  that  tlie  arm\'s  vehicles 
had  fuel  for  no  more  than  eighteen  miles."* 

On  21  December,  j^Nfer  liVTI  Ptoizer 
Corps  had  failed  to  get  beyond  the  Misli- 
Jtova  in.  two  days'  figlitt£tg»  Generalmajor 
Frfedfich  Schulz,  ChieT  of  StdflF,  Afttty 
Group  Don,  conferred  with  Gcncralmajor 
Arthur  Schmidt,  Chief  of  SlafT,  Sixth 
Army,  o\'cr  a  newly  installed  dedmetcf 
wa\T  teln  onimunications  system.  After 
Schmidt,  replying  to  a  question  for- 
warded from  OKH,  declared  that  the 
army's  fuel  on  hand  was  only  enough  for 
twc!\T  miles,  Schulz  turned  to  the  question 
of  a  breakout.  Permission  for  the  breakout 
a»d  evaeuation,  he  stated,  had  not:  bmt 

received  ;  hut  because  of  the  imlikelihood  of 
LVn  Panzer  Corps'  getting  any  farther 
tmsiStk^  l^dnstein  wasted  to  go  ahead  as  soon 
a.s  po.'isible.  SchnridtXtplit'^'  'li'"  du'  break- 
out could  begin  ilf  December,  but  he 
did  not  believe  the  army  co«W  continue 
to  hold  the  pocket  thereafter  if  heavy  losses 
were  incurred;  if  Stalingrad  was  to  bp  held 
it  would  be  better  to  fly  in  supplies  and 
replacements,  in  which  case  the  army  could 
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hold  out  ^^(^bitely.  He  and  Paulus 
thought  the  dhajices  for  success  would  be 
tiettcr  ff  the  efvacuation  foUowcd  immediate- 
ly upon  thelieealcout,  but  they  regarded  the 
evacuation  as  an  act  of  desperation  to  be 
avoided  until  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary."' Tht  tmieetme:  ended  m  tiiat  it> 
determinate  note. 

Manstein  transmitted  the  results  of  the 
coriference  to  OKM^ '  Ite'^c^M^ve  no  M' 


FS-GespTtiech  Gen.  Schmi4t-Gen-  Sirhulz,  sti, 
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surance,  he  added,  that  if  the  army  were 
to  hold  out  contact  could  be  re-established. 
Further  substantial  gains  by  LVII  Panzer 
Corps  weFe  HiDt  to  be  expected.  In  effect, 
WiNTERGEWiTTER  had  failed."*  Later  that 
day  Hitler  conferiLcl  at  length  with  the 
CaW^  fef  Stesff ,  OKH  and  OKL,  but  m 
those  present  "the  Fuehrer  seemed  no 
longer  capable  of  making  a  decision." 
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Sixth  Army  Isolated 

By  ihc  end  of  the  1942  .summer  rnm- 
paign  the  southern  flank  of  the  Easlern 
Front  was  split  in  two.  Army^  ©rotif^  A 
and  B  stood  almost  back  to  back  nearly 
four  hundred  miJcs  apart,  the  one  facing 
south  along  the  high  ridge  of  the  Caucasus, 
the  other  northeast  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Don.  The  whole  Anny  Group  B  front 
on  the  Don  had  one  function — to  prcjtcct 
the  fort  es  to  the  south,  at  first  Sixth  Army 
and  Army  Group  A,  later  also  Army  Group 
Bon.  That  m^iofi,  «ot  erud^I  as  lOrrg  asr 
t!u;  (i(Ti  Fisi\f  kept  rolling,  ii.ul  f.illen  i  lilefly 
to  the  allied  armies.  In  raid-Deccniber 
Hungarian  Second  Army  atttf  Italian 
Eitjiith  Army  slill  lickl  the  aoo-milc  front 
nn  the  Don  south  of  Voronezh,  llieir 
future  performance  was  predictable:  of  the 
thrgg  allied  arasifis  theRumani^ishad  been 
considered  the  best. 

A  glance  at  the  map  rc\  cals  how  vuincr- 
abk  Army  Oroups  Dtsa  and  A  weare;  they 
dandled  like  puppets  nn  strini;^  at  the  eticb 
of  the  lew  railroads  that  reached  irvto  the 
steppe  cast  o!  the  Ocm  and  Donets*  {M&p 
5 )  The  critical  points  W  iJiOse  ifees  were 
the  river  crossings.  £verytM(ig  <^  fd  the 
Dnepr  ^end  depended  on  the  brld.^es  at 
Dneprnpiirii\sk  ami  Zapnif./luc.  Tlir  dis- 
tance from  Dnepropetrovsk  to  the  Russian 
line  at  Novaya  Kalitva  in  the  center  of  the 
Italian  Ei^th  Army  sector  was  350  miles. 


while  from  Dnepropetrovsk  to  the  Army 
^ttmf  Bon  foont  on  the  Chir  River  the 
distance  was  'y^o  miles  and  to  the  lefl  flank 
of  Army  Group  A,  580  miles.  But  the  Rus- 
gtans  did  not  need  to  strike  that  far  west. 
On  the  left  flank  of  .Armv  Group  Don  they 
were  ^v■ithin  80  miles  of  the  three  Donets 
crossings:  Voroshilovgrad,  Kamcnsk,  and 
Belokalit\'cnskaya.  A  150-niile  march  from 
the  left  flank  of  Army  Group  Don  would 
take  them  to  Rostov.  Both  Axmy  Group  A 
and  Fourth  Panzer  Army  were  entirely 
dependent  on  the  railroad  through  Rostov. 
The  Army  Group  A  left  flank  was  35a 
miles  and  the  I'ourth  Panzer  Army  right 
flank  220  miles  from  Rostov.  ,Mthons;h 
tli<-  Starka  w&s  not  yd  so  self-conlidcut  as 
to  M  l  iihoul  trying  to  bag  two  army  groups 
in  a  •'itiL;lr  sweep.  £;eiii;raphy,  the  state  of 
the  German  forces,  and  Hitler's  generalship 
were  eticomiagttif  «iteh  an  attempts 

Southwest  Front  Renews 
the  Offensive 

ta  late  November,  when  il  could  be  seen 
that  the  Germans  would  attempt  to  relieve 

.Sialiu.ttratl.  I  lie  St/ivhi  t;a\'e  Siyitllnrf.1 
front  the  misftion  of  creating  a  massive 
diversion  by  Sfttacklng  southwest  and  west 
against  the  Italian  Eighth  and  RumaQlfUj 
Third  .Army  fronts  from  Novaya  Kalitva 
.south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chir.  Zhukov 
planned  and  co-ordinated  the  operation  as 
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representative  of  the  Stavka,  leaving  Stalin- 
grad to  Vasilevskiy.'  The  offensive  was  to 
go  deep — to  the  lower  Kahtvaj  tlie  Donets, 
and  tbe  Berictil.  When  the  plaoiifn^  hegm 
Southwest  Front  had  the  First  Guards  and 
Fifth  Tank  Armies,  Subsequently  First 
{»uards  Mttif  was  atlarfed,  ^ea  sp%^^ 

right  flank  bccomin.E;  Third  Guards  Army 
— and  Voronezh  Front's  Sixth  Army  was 
attached. 

la  Deceaibcr,  when  pm-  '£E<tml  around 
the  St^grad  pocket  feiad  stalaUxed,  the 
Rus^aiffi  began  to  get  netYons.  The  allnost 
simultaneous  failure  of  the  Fifth  Tank 
Army — Fifth  Shock  Army  offensive  on  the 
lower  Cblr  and  the  beginning  of  Winter- 
GEWTITEH  south  of  Stalingrad  increased  the 
nervousness,  briefly  at  least,  to  a  near  case 
of  jitters.  Southwest  Front's  ofTensive,  con- 
ceived as  m  onbdlishment,  began  to  look 
like  a  salvage  operation.  Under  orders, 
Vatutitt  changed  the  main  direction  from 
SQtrdiwest  t&  sotitiieast  aad  tMiieed  fha 

projected  depth  of  the  advance  by  half.° 

On  16  December  the  Russians  began  to 
mmi  agaM»  $^em^  Sixth  AfHty  brdke 
through  the  Iti|i^  line  east  of  Novaya 
Kalitva,  sweepl^  lpt  Italian  corps  out  of 
Its  path,  to  flte  slteeeieding  days  Vatutin 
committed  the  First  and  Third  Guards 
Armies  to  extend  the  breaicthrough  down- 
stream along  the  Don,   Chi       aoth  the 


'  T]ie  Sa\'iet  official  history,  which  plays  cIo\s'n 
Zhijkii\'s  role  throughout  but  makes  a  particular 
effort  to  do  so  in  connection  with  Stalingrad,  states 
that  Stalin  on  37  November  instructed  Vasilevskiy 
to  devote  his  full  attention  to  Stalingrad  and, 
as  to  the  Southwest  Front's  rfTensivCj  said,  "li^ 
Vatutin  and  Ku^eitsoy  [Qsncral  Leytenant  V.  I. 
Kuznetsov,  GFeeututitdias  fSeatial,  First  Guards 
dr^'i  handle  it  alone."  {lVOV{Kh  IH,  4S-\ 
1|  t$  inconceivable  that  Stalin  at  l^tjf .  iOas? 
h&ve  tuunally  eotriuted  m  ijmpoctiijtt  an  operation 
10  a  {rent  and  an  army  e<ms3BimS^ 

*Sbemfk  Not9«r  S, 


Celcrc  and  Sforzesca  Divisions  on  the  Ita- 
lian Eighlli  Army  right  flank  collapsed, 
carrying  with  them  two  Rumanian  divisions 
«m  liA»Mf  flank  of '^itl^^ttp  Ba^  In 
four  days  the  Russians  had  ripped  open  a 
100-mile  hole  and  were  driving  south  be- 
tiihd  Army  Gtoup  thm  ^ard  Millerovo 
and  the  Donets  crossings." 

For  the  Germans,  the  first  proMetn  was 
somehow  to  screea  iht  deep  northern  fiank 
uf  Aiiin  Group  Don.  The  OKH  trans- 
ierred  a  corps  headquarters^  commanded  by 
daife^  der  ArtiUerie  Majdrntliait  Fretterv 
Pico,  from  Army  Group  North  to  take 
over  the  right  flank  of  Army  Group  B  as 
the  Armeeabteilung  Fretter-Pico."'  It  gave 
the  Armeeabteilung  one  fresh  infantry  di- 
vision, the  headquarters  and  elements  of 
the  3d  Mountain  Division,  and  remnants 
of  a  weak  German  corps  that  had  attempted 
to  backstop  the  Italians,  Frettcr-Pico's 
mission  was  to  protect  the  Donets  bridges 
east  ^  '^miiMim^$  rnkS,  m  E^t^j 
establish  a  line  away  from  the  river,  and 
tie  in  with  Army  Group  Don. 

On  23  December  Manstein  inarmed 
Hitler  that  the  breakthrough  on  the  army 
group  left  flank  required  an  immediate 
shift  of  a:t  least  one  division,  perhaps  two, 
from  I  AT  I  Panzer  Corps.  That  \\oultl 
mean  reUnquishing  the  idea  of  relieving 
■Sixth  Army  soon  and  necessitate  long-term 
air  mf^fy.  f<^  ^  army.  The  amiy  needed 


"  KrUgstagebueh  des  deutscken  Generals  beim 
UaL  AOK  8  v.  ttJj,  49-it.i.43,  ij-ao  Dec,  43, 
AOK  8  36188/1  file;  H.  Gr,  Don.  la  Lags  B.  iSr 
1g.~3t.1s.4Sj  H.  Gr.  Don  39694/16  filej  ff. 
Gr,  Bm..Ie/A&  Nf.  9^^/43,  an  OKH.  Ft,  Heeft 
Ost,  aj?V»S-j»,  St.  @r.' Bon  39694/5  file. 

the  German  pr^tic^  aa  ^.ran^edtBilungt 
%ii^s$lfy  an  army  detacliiB^i^  iifni  a  i(Sss|!iJi»iif 

^  f!(t!t  $i^w^egietmeii    «ti  st^Hmir 

quarters. 
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550  tons  of  supplies  a  day;  but  von  Rich- 
thofcn,  commanding  Fourth  Air  Force,  be- 
lieved 200  torn  a  day  was  the  most  that 
could  be  Slivered.  lf»  as  It  appeased^  mr 
supply  could  not  be  guaranteed,  Manstcin 
saw  a  breakout  aa  ibe  only  solution  despite 
tSteiigfe,  ISe  pololed  otit^iiea«-^-^ipip^ 

aSC6  ili'.  S<3Viet  rcinfnrremcnts  n\ong  the 
MuMiova.  meant  the  Russians  would  soon 
ako  be  able  to  go  over  to  the  offensive  there, 
a  situation  which  was  extremely  dangerous 
since  fourth  Panzer  Army  was  relying  on 
Rtxmafuan  troops  to  cover  its  flanks." 

Hitler's  decision,  in  fact  no  decision  at 
aQ,  came  in  the  early  hours  of  the  following 
moming.  He  authorized  the  transfer  of 
"demmts"  of  LVII  Panzer  Corps  to  the 
army  group  left  flank  to  protect  at  Moro- 
zovsk  and  Tatsinskaya  the  air  bases  which 
were  essential  for  Sixth  Army's  air  supply. 
But  the  LVII  Panzer  Corps  main  force 
was  to  stay  on  the  Mishkova  until  the  ad- 
vance toward  Stalingrad  coi4d  be  resumed. 
As  if  it  would  make  ail  the  difference,  he 
informed  Manstein  that  QSie  battal|@it  of 
T^er  taui^  m&  %  j^^il  % 
army  grou^  MmM  tfel*  day  CWBS  into  Rus- 
sia near  Brest^lHov^^'' 

The  Last  Chance  for  Sixth  Amy 

'&  lamtfii  h  a,  hag  "Gms  to  an  enciiMeil 
annyi  Its  mtnal  and  physical  sustenance 
reduced  to  the  thinnest  streams,  it  begins 
to  wither.  The  entire  organism  ts  affected, 
moat  dramatically  and  dismayingly  the  men 
themselves.  In  1941  the  Germans  had 
noticed  and  then  forgotten  that  large  num- 


'O  B.  d  H  Cr.  Don.  la  Nr.  0374/43,  iin  Chef 
des  GetiSttSH,  13.vj.41.  H,  Cr,  Don  39694/5  fik'. 
'OA'H.  CenStdH.  Op.  Abt.  (1  Sm  Wj.  ^a/oafi 

/43,  an  GeneralleldmanchaU  van  MiOtifani  ti^7$. 

43.  H.  Gr.  Daa  39694/5  fil& 


bei5  of  Russians  captured  in  the  great  en- 
rirclementji  died  suddenly  without  detec- 
table symptoms.  In  December,  the  same 
sort  of  deaths  began  to  be  reported  in  the 
,Stalinj;rad  pocket.  A  pathologist  flown  in 
to  perform  autopsies  in  secret  discovered 
that  undernourishment,  eidiaustion,  and 
expasurc  had  caused  the  complete  loss  of 
fatty  tissue,  changes  in  the  internal  organs 
#e  IS&BS  msatcw  and,  as  the  apparent 
c&uftc  dft  di^#t^  a  shrinking  of  the  heart 
except  for  the  ^ht  ventrickj  which  waf 
greatly  enlarged.  SmAi  li^ut  tiitsiiegi^'M 
normal  medical  practice,  had  been  regarded 
as  a  condition  that  chiefly  affected  the 
aged ;  among  the  soldiers  of  Sixth  Army  at 
Stalingrad,  as  the  days  passed,  it  was  ob- 
ser\'ed  to  l)c  common  in  lioth  the  dead  and 
the  li\'ing.  In  the  Stalingrad  pocket  death 
was  no  novelty.  Sixth  Army  lost  38,000 
men  between  33  November  and  D&- 
cember. 

On  18  December  the  army  reported  a 
ration  strength  of  246,000,  including  13,000 
Rumanians,  19,300  Russian  auxiliaries,  and 
wounded;  but  that  was  far  from  rep- 
resenting its  cfTertivc  combat  Strength.  Al- 
ready in  mid-October  the  9imy  bad  re- 
ported that  it  was  reduced  ^  a  £roat4]Bl; 
infantry  strength  of  56,500.  Service  troops 
were  converted  to  infantry,  but  experience 
showed  that  even  under  the  exceptional 
conditions  of  an  encirclement,  such  con- 
versions were  neither  easy  to  accomplish  nor 
especially  worthwhile  in  terms  of  combat 
eflFectiveness." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month,  the  hard 


■Hans  Dibold,  Aret  in  Sialmgrad  {Salstburg, 
1949),  p.  18. 

"  Hi'Iuiut  .Arntz,  Die  Wende  des  Krieges  in  Sta- 
lingrad, manuscript  apparently  written  late  in  the 
war  from  official  Gvmam  xecc^^  Schfoetnv 
Unpad,  p.  aoS. 
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winter         yet  «etia.  Tix  tmnj^nism: 

lingered  close  to  frpczint; — some  days 
above,  some  belovN',  Cok\  days  were  apt 
to  be  clear  and  only  occasionnlly  snn\s  \'  (jr 
windy.  Warmer  days  broushl  clouds,  lui^, 
light  rain,  snow,  and,  always  when  there 
were  two  or  &tes.  sttdi  da-ys-  in  succes^on, 
mud.  Not  as  extreme  as  it  might  have 
been,  the  weather,  nevertheless,  was  not 
casly  borne  by  sdtdl@rs  wfio  Vi&i^  Ifia^ 
quately  sheltered  and  clothed  andw^e  liv- 
ing on  slender  rations  of  breaS,  Hdt^,  and 
occasioiiad  liopsc  meat.'  *nie  uastaMky  xrf 
the  weather  alsti  seriously  afTcclcd  ihe  air 
supply.  In  the  early  winter,  particularly, 
<£0litiaeRtai  and  mit^l^e  air  masses  met 
over  the  region  ( if  tlie  lower  Don  and  Volga, 
producing  not  only  frequent  and  rapid 
changes  in  the  weather  but  great  variations 
within  relatively  short  distances.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  skies  over  the  air  bases 
at  Tatsinskaya  and  Morozovsk  were  clear 
the  Stalingrad  pocket  was  sometimes  buried 
ia  fog. 

The  relief  [iltempt  had  failed.  That  an- 
other could  be  made  or  that  the  army  could 
sur\*ivc  until  then  were  both  daily  becoming 
more  doubtful,  On  the  afternoon  of  23 
Decffiffilier,  Manst^  called  loc-.a.'^l^y^ 
conference  with  Paulus.  He  asked  Paulus 
to  consider  whether,  if  no  ^©tirse  rc- 
n^ined  open,  thebrei^out  (which  by  tUen 
was  assumed  automatically  lo  indinir  ilie 
evacuation)  could  be  executed  provided 
limited  quantities  of  mdtbr  fuel  and  rations 
were  flown  in  during  the  next  few  days. 
Paulus  replied  that  the  breakout  had  be- 
come  more  difficult  because  the  Russians 
had  strengthened  their  line,  but  if  it  had  to 
be,  it  was  better  done  right  away  than  later. 
Then  he  asked,  "Do  you  empower  me  to 

"MS  #  P-i  14c  (Hauck),  Ttii  IV,  TabelU  Xa. 


the  {ttepMatioQB?  Qitce  fa^ua  they 

cannot  be  reversed." 

Manstein  replied,  "That  authority  I 
cannot  j^ve  toddy.  1  am  hoping  for  a  deci- 
sion tomorrow.  The  essential  point  is  do 
you  consider  the  army  capable  of  forcing  its 
way^Amifh  HoA  if  suppHes  ttst  a  longer 
period  cannot  be  assured?"  Paulus  iHJ- 
swered,  "lii  that  case,  there  is  nothing  ^se 
ts  l»e  done."  He  thought  <fce  atffljr  wauM 
need  six  days  to  get  ready  and  an  added 
300,000  gallons  of  motor  fuel  plus  500  tons 
of  ralfom." 

AVithin  tlie  hour  Manstt  in  dispatched  a 
situation  estimate  to  Hitler  in  which  he 
outlined  three  possibHtties :  (i)  leave  the 
army  where  it  was  and  assure  a  daily  air 
supply  of  at  least  500  tons;  (2)  order 
Paulus  to  break  out,  taking  the  risk  that 
the  army  might  not  get  through;  (3)  trans- 
fer immediately  the  ifilh  Motorized  Infan- 
try Division  and  two  panzer  division."*  from 
First  Panzer  Army  (Army  QtOUp  A)  to 
enable  Fourth  Panzer  Army  to  resnme  the 
advance  toward  Stalingrad.**  Again  Hitler 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  and,  in  lieu  of 
a  decision,  the  next  dav  countered  uith  a 
series  of  questions.  Was  a  breakout  actual- 
ly pcfsaible,  and  mtM  %  «ii«ifeiMd?  When 
could  it  start?  How  long  could  Paulus  stay 
in  the  pocket,  given  the  current  level  of 
supfStes  or,  perhaps  '*8omewhat"  increased 
air  supply?  When  could  the  relief  rjpcra- 
tion  be  resumed  if  Mansteia  were  given 
I30&  the  SS  Panzer  Orenadier  Division 
Wiking  and  the  7th  Panzer  Di\  ision?  Did 
Manstein  think  the  Russians  would  soon  be 


^  FS-Gesj)!ntch,  Gen.  Ftldmar.uhail  run  MoH' 
stein  an  Gen.  Obst.  von  Piiulut.  33.13.43.  AOK  6 
75107/5  file. 

"  Mamtein.  m  Chef  Gen.  Slab,  AntuioH  «t|i/ 
heutige  Anfrag*,  ^^.1943,  H.  Or.  Dan  ^a^s 
file. 
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stopped  by  supply  aitd  fe^.  -portages? 
Would  Manstein  "welcom^'  bdng  given 
command  of  Army  Group  A  as  well  as  Don 
in  light  of  the  fact  "that  the  further  de- 
velopSM^its  could  lead  to  momentous  deci- 
i^msf^  **  ( Hitler  had  rdinqttSshed  person- 
al command  of  Army  Group  A  on  22  No- 
vember and  turned  over  command  to 
Generalfeldmarschall  Ewald  von  Kieist.) 

Mainstein  answered  that  tiie  breakout 
could  begin,  as  reported,  in  six  days.  As  to 
successj  nobody  could  predict  that  with 
certainty;  and,  if  even  a  tnodef ate'  1^^^^ 
of  assurance  were  desired,  it  would  be  UfiO 
essary     transfer  two  more  divisions  Irsm' 

siori  and  the  7th  Panzer  Mff^biQ  would  be 
needed  on  the  army  ^roti]^  S^nk  when 
they  amved.  There  were  na  feasom  for 
thinking  the  Russians  would  run  out  of  sup- 
plies. As  far  as  his  also  taking  coiimtand 
of  Army  Group  A  was  concerned,  nobody 
would  "welcome"  it  in  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, but  it  was  unavoidable.  Even 
so,  it  appeared  that  for  Sixth  Army,  and 
Army  Groups  Don  sad  A  as  well,  the  an- 
nounced "momentous  decisions"  would 
come  too  late.  Manstein  concluded,  "1  ask 
that  it  be  considered  how  the  battle  would 
develop  if  we  commanded  on  the  other 
side."« 

Operaii&m  Order  a 

spearhead  through  to  Tatsinskaya  and  came 
within  artillery  range  of  Morozovsk.  That 
same  day  Benmi  Mrmy^  msbed  to 

the  HiaHto'^fa  by  SlaSiigrad  Frmt,  threw 

'-'OKH.  GenSidH.  Op.  Abl  Nr.  421030/42.  an 
H   Cr.  Don.  24.12.42.  H.  Gr.  Don  39694/5  file. 

"O  B.  (I.  H.  Gr.  Don.  la  Nr.  0376/42.  in  Chef 
des  GcnStdH,  34.1  a. 4a,  H.  Gr.  Dan  39694/6  file. 


LVII  Panzer  Corps  \mk  to  the  Aksay 
River.  To  hold  the  dke  supply  base  for 
Sixth  Army  at  Moroaovsk  and  recapture 
the  one  at  Tatsinskaya,  Manstein  had  to 
take  the  iith  Panzer  Division  from  the 
hard-presed  Fourth  Panzer  Army.  He 
created  the  Headquarter.';,  Armecabteilung 
HoUidt,  under  General  der  Infanterie  Karl 
HoUidt,  and  gave  it  command  of  the  north 
flank.  The  Headquarters,  Rumanian 
Third  Army,  he  sent  behind  the  Donets  to 
reorganize  the  Rumanian  stragglers  and 
building  dl€ES^  @ow!^^  front 
S^HHtensk.''' 

lb  gain  a  respite  north  of  Tatsinskaya- 
MoPdKov^,  Maflstem  had  %em  fcw«ed  I© 
reduce  Fourth  Panzer  Army's  effective 
strength  by  a  third;  nevertheless,  Hitler 
still  hoped  to  bring  up  the  7th  Panzer  Divi- 
sion and  the  SS  Panzer  Grenadier  Division 
Wiking  in  time  to  renew  the  advance  to- 
ward Stalingrad."  Manstein's  situation 
report  of  25  December  demonstrated  how 
slight  that  hope  was.  In  a  day  or  two,  he 
said,  the  Fifty-first  and  the  Second  Guards 
Armies  would  attempt  to  encircle  Fourth 
Panzer  .'\rmy  on  the  Aksay  River,  Nothing 
could  be  expected  of  Rumanian  VI  and 
VII  Cm^,  md  the  tw>o  ^id^oas  of  I^VIX 
Panzer  Corps  could  mu.stcr  no  more  than 
nineteen  tanks  between  them.  If  Sixth 
Army  ^ss  laot  to  M  Mi  isatifetf  in  tiie 
lurch  at  Stalingfj|dj,;si  panzer  corps  (two 
divisions]  and  an  infantry  division  would 
liaV^^t©  fee  SMfted  from  Array  Group  A  to 
Fourth  Panzer  Army  and  at  least  one  in- 


"  H.  Gr.  Don,  la,  Lage  H.  Gr.  Don.  22.-27. 12. 
42,  H.  Gr.  Don  39694/16  fik;  H.  Or.  Don.  la  Nr. 
415/42.  Heertsgruppenbefehl  fuer  Neugliederung 
der  BefehhverhaeUniss0,  aSiia-^a,  H.  Gr,  jyeia 
39694/6  file. 
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fatitn  dimon  to  &e  Amxf  'Girotifi  Don 
left  flank." 

The  ttext  two  days  proved  that  Man- 
stein  was  by  no  means  paiiitii^  too  dark  a 
picture.  On  the  26th  Paulus  reported  that 
casualties,  cold — the  temperature  that  day 
was  — 15^P- — and  hunger  had  sd.  sapped 
his  army's  strength  that  it  could  not  execute 
the  breakout  and  evacuation  unless  a  sup- 
pily  corridDr  mtsf  ^  ftn^cM.  was  opened 
first.' '  The  next  day  Rumanian  VII  Corps, 
holding  the  LVII  Panzer  Corps  flank  on 
m^'tidlhpsti  fefi  iitto  a  disoi^an- 
ized  retreat,  leaving  the  German  corps 
strfflxded.  Hoth  hoped  to  get  the  panzer 
corps  back  to  Eofc^o^ovQ  where  k  might 
make  imother  tinnporsay  stand.** 

On  the  st^^^^rder,  looking  t&r  ^^i^^p 
way  out,  ord^ei  Amy  Groups  Dims  affid^w 
to  hold  where  Aey  were  while  Army  Group 
B,  to  protect  the  rear  of  Don,  retook  the 
line  of  the  Roffio^'-Millerovo  railroad. 
Aimy  Gwittp-  A,  he  told  Man.^ein.  could 
not  spare  any  divisions,  and  Army  Group 
Don  would  have  to  make  do  with  the  SS 
Wiking,  the  7th  Panzer  Division,  and  the 
battalion  of  Tipcr  tanks.  The  only  hint  of 
flexibility  was  an  order  to  Army  Group  A  to 
b^m  «tfsetia£tef  Its  ^t/tsm&tdi  and  a 
Iiridgehead  on  iheTaman  Peninsula."'  Man- 
stein  protested  that  Fourth  Panzer  Army's 
2  pao^  4i\^iHoiis  and!  the  f^th  W^itaim^ 
Infantty  Bi^on  f acetS  in  tetal  of  4:3  enemy 


"OB.  d-  H.  Cr.  Don,  la  Nr.  378/43.  an  Chef 
d.  Cfu.StdlL  25.13.4a.  H.  Gr.  Don  39694/6  file, 

^- AOK  f.  la  Nr.  6010/43.  an  O.B.  H.  Gr. 
Don,  s6.i2..fi.  li.  Gr.  Don,  30694/6  file. 

"Pi.  AOK  ./,  [a  KTiegstagebuih  Nr.  5.  Teil. 
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units  (brigades  and  divisions,  tank,  (  a\  airy, 
and  mechanized  corps)  while  Firet  Panzer 
Army  in  a  well-constructed  line  was  op- 
posed only  by  an  equal  number,  and  Seven- 
teenth Army  had  to  deal  with  no  more  than 
24  Soviet  units.  He  was  convinced,  he 
wrote,  that  events  would  compel  a  shift  of 
forces  from  A  to  Don.  The  sooner  the  de- 
cision to  do  so  was  made  the  cheaper  it 
would  be  in  the  long  run.*" 

Hitler  countered  with  Operations  Order 
2.  Army  Group  A,  holding  its  line  on  the 
Black  Sea  coast  and  in  the  {SaacastBiii 
would  .'^wing  its  right  ftank  back  by  stages 
to  Salsk,  where  it  would  be  able  to  take 
over  its  own  flank  defense.  Fourth  Panzer 
.\rmy,  if  forced  to.  could  fall  back  i.n  the 


command  of  Army  Group  A  at  a  time  to 
be  decided  by  Manste'n  himself.'"  Hitler 
passed  over  in  silence  Manstein's  eailier  con^ 
tention  that  his  taking  command  of  both 
army  groups  would  be  worthwhile  only  if 
it  included  full  operational  freedom.^' 

The  last  days  of  the  year  brought  an- 
other crisis.  On  the  afternoon  of  28  De- 
cember Fourth  Panzer  Army  had  to  rescue 
liWlt  Panzer  Corps  by  pamittlnf  it  to 
withdraw  from  Kotclnikovo  to  the  .Sal 
River.  That  opened  up  the  south  bank  of 
tiie  Bon  to  Ri^tov  and  exposed  the  deep 
ri^t  flank  of  Armecabtcilung  Hollidt.  The 
next  day  the  Russians  pushed  out  of  a  small 
bridgehead  they  field  araimd  Potemklns- 
l^ya,  and  Hollidt  liad  to        the  itth 
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Panzer  Division  to  Tsymlyanskaya,  seventy 
miles  downstream,  to  brake  their  advance. 
Because  of  the  growing  danger,  BBtlcr 
ordered  the  7th  Panzer  Division  held  at 
Rostov  for  A  possible  last-ditch  defense 
the  city.-^ 

On  the  28  th  Manstein  reported  to  Hitler 
that  Fourth  Panzer  Army  was  no  longer 
capable  of  holding  a  broad  front  south  of 

die  Tim  suili  dtat  %e  ^!<!BieealMi^tmg 

Hollidt  line  could  M  pfifietrated  from  the 
north  or  south  at  axi^F-^me.  He  intended 
m  turn  Foawft  Pansier  AtMSf  east  south  of 

the  Sal  River  to  protect  the  rear  of  Army 
Group  A,  taking  the  chance  that  the  Rus- 
sians might  cut  through  to  Rostov  between 
ibt  Sal  and  the  Don.  Armeeabteilung 
HoUktt  W^iwld  have  to  be  pulled  back,  pos- 
sibly, to  a  line  slightly  forward  of  ttit 
Donets,  more  likely  to  the  river  itself."'' 

On  New  Year's  Eve  Manstein  told 
Paulus  that  the  army  group's  first  objective 
was  to  liberate  Sixth  Army,  but  the  army 
would  have  to  hold  out  in  the  pocket  a  while 
longer,  Hider,  he  said,  had  ordered  Goer- 
iag  to  increaae  the  ak-  sx^ly  to  at  leist 
tons  a  day."'^  Whether  he  knew  it  or  not, 
Manstein  had  said  farewell  to  Sixth  Army. 
hmf  Qmxp  IHii  vfotM  hemxS&e&i  h& 

fighting  for  its  own  life.  Southwest  Front'?, 
armies,  having  reached  their  original  end 

the  east  md  West  towaitl  the  Donets 
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tween  Voroshilovgrad  and  Belokalitvens- 
kaya;  Staiingrad  Front,  after  transfer  of 
its  ^tfee  imSes  on  the  south  face  of  the 
Stalingrad  pocket  to  Don  Frontf  was  re- 
named South  Front  on  i  January  and  given 
the  mission  of  attacking  toward  Rostov  on 
both  sides  of  the  Don  with  the  Fifth  Shock, 
Second  Guards,  and  Fifty-first  Armies.^" 

Ignoring  Manstein's  report  of  the  28thf 
l^tler,  on  New  Year's  Day,  anaotUKKid  in 
a  supplement  to  Operations  Order  2  that 
he  was  going  to  send  the  Grossdeutsch- 
l^d  Division  atii  the  ^  Biv'isions  A^Ml 
Hitler,  Das  Reich,  and  7th  SS  to  relieve 
StaUn^ad.  Army  Groups  B  and  Don  were 

to  B^d     mmsA  tmmUc  positids!!  itxt  ^ 

jump-off.  AH  the  provisions  of  Operations 
Order  No.  a  remained  in  effect.  In  it  he  had 
given  permission  for  HoUidt  to  withdraw 
no  farther  than  the  line  Morozovdt-Tsym- 
lyanskaya,^' 

Even  Hitler  did  not  expect  the  divisions 
for  the  relief  to  be  deployed  before  mid- 
February.  To  imagine  that  Fate  and  the 
Russians  would  allow  that  much  time  was 

At  '^bS'  turn  of  the  year,  very  little  had 
beea  aeeeniplished.  The  withdrawals  Hitler 
appnm^  Mmt  piecemeal;  he  ts^ed  itf 
terms  of  "dcfinittve"  lines  and  was  begin- 
ning to  lose  hsQ^idf  in  nebulous  plans  for  a 
connteroffensive.  The  difecMsn  to  fiend 
back  the  left  flank  of  Army  Group  A  was 
a  significant  step,  but  after  he  had  issued 
the  order  he  showed  no  desire  to  sec  it  ex- 
ecuted quickly  and,  on  tb6  contrary,  seemed 
to  welcome  delays. 

On  2  January,  in  a  dispatch  to  Zeitzler, 

"  Platonov.  Vtoraya  Mirovaya  Voyjin,  1939-45, 
P-  397- 
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Manstein  no  longer  attempted  to  conceal 
his  irritation.  He  pointed  nut  ansrriK'  that 
although  it  could  have  been  seen  as  soon  as 
Sixth  Army  was  encircled  that  the  Russians 
were  developmg  a  major  offensi\c  on  thr 
southern  flaolc  ol  the  Eastern  Front  and 
tR^^  iirilce  iato  the  rear  of  Army  Group 
A,  ZtO^HSg  had  been  done  until  the  last 
ikvt  'Skifs  about  evacuating  the  wounded 
and  tite  heavy  eqatpment  from  Oie  Cau- 
casus. The  tonscquenf  es  of  that  neglect 
»voiild  be  either  to  slow  the  movements  of 
Artfjy  Group  A  or  to  force  a  sacrifice  of 
large  qiiainiiies  of  equipnu-iit.  Because 
th?  QKH  (Hitler)  was  controlling  all  the 
Sli^ilfSitial  shifts  of  Array  Group  A  forces 
no  purpose  would  be  served  by  Army 
Group  Don's  taking  over  A.  Since  the 
OKH  had  ordered  the  divisions  intended 
for  Fourth  Panzer  Anny,  the  7th  and  i  ith 
Panzer  Divisions,  sent  elsewhere,  all  Army 
Group  Don  could  do  was  to  instruct  Holh 
to  hold  as  long  as  he  could  keep  his  flanks 
free,  Army  Group  A  would  liavc  to  speed 
up  its  withdrawal  and  transfer  a  corps  to 
S^t^.*^  Unlike  some  that  had  gone  before, 
this  i  nmintinirittion  had  at  li'.ist  one  efTcet : 
Hitler  did  not  again  mention  Manstcin's 
taldit!^  eomoiand  6f  Mmf&i&tiip~ii^-^  - 

Retreat  to  the  Manich  and  the 
Donets 

In  the  first  week  of  the  new  year  Ar- 
meeabtdlaiig  Hdlldt  began  a  hectic  90- 
mile  retreat  to  the  Donets.  On  3  January 
Armeeabteilung  Frettcr-Pico  reported  that 
the  304th  Infantry  Division,  which  had 
been  assigned  the  mission  of  keeping  touch 

="  O.B.  d.  H.  Gr.  Don.  la  Nr.  0399/43,  an  Chfj 
dei  GeneTulstaht^  dfs  BeMTtSt  9.t^,  Gc.  Don 
39694/6  file. 


with  HoUidt's  left  flank,  coald  not  be  de- 
pended on.  It  lacked  training  and  combat 
experience;  panic  was  breaking  out  in  the 
ranks.''  I'.ast  of  the  Fretter-Pico-Hollidt 
boimdar'.  I  he  Russians  had  massed  two  tank 
corps  [01  an  attack  toward  the  DoneLs  cross- 
ing at  Belokalitvenskaya,  and  Hitler,  on  4 
January,  had  to  release  the  4th  Panzer  Di- 
vision to  prevent  a  breaktlirough.  On  the 
5th,  having  retreated  fetty  imies  in  fflJt  days, 
Hollidt  L;a\e  up  Mnrf>zo\'sk,  the  air  base 
closest  to  Stalingrad.  The  next  day  Hitler 
tried  to  call  a  halt  "for  the  sake  of  tttorale 
and  t(i  cimscrvc  tlic  sli  eni^lh  of  the  trnops"; 
but  with  the  Russians  probing  across  the 
Don  in  the  south  and  threatening  to  ad* 
vancc  down  the  Donets  from  llu-  north 
Hollidt  had  not  a  chance  of  holding  any 
line  ea.st  of  the  Donets  more  than  a  few 
davs.  ■" 

On  the  otlier  side  of  the  Dtm.  Fourth 
Panzer  Army  ranged  its  two  panzer  divi- 
sions and  the  Wiking  Division  along  the 
Kuberle  Ri\-er,  which  flowed  into  the  Sal 
from  the  south.  In  the  gap  between  the 
Don  and  the  Sal  the  ///  Guards  Tank 
Corps  pushed  downsirratti  al'iti^  thi-  south 
bank  of  the  Don  and  at  the  end  of  ilic  first 
week  of  January  sent  reconnaissance  patrols 
to  within  twentv  milis  of  Rostov.  Hitler 
urged  Maastein  to  commit  the  Tiger  tanks, 
whitih  he  predicted  would  be  able  to  destroy 
a  So\iet  tank  corps;  Init  when  the  Tigers 
went  iuio  ,i(  tion  for  the  first  time  they  failed 
to  li\  !•  11])  i<  i  that  expectation.  They  claimed 
to  ha\  e  destroyed  eighteen  enemy  tanks,  but 
of  the  twenty  Tigers  half  were  damaged. 
Hoth  reported  that  the  tank  crews  needed 

='.4.  Abl.  FreUer-Fko,  la.  Kriegstagebuch.  t9. 
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more  trainmg  and  experience.** 

When  a  motorized  corps  and  guards  rifle 
corps  began  noalEMSIg  their  way  around 

on  6  January,  had  to  permit  Mansteilil.vg9.' 
withdraw  the  i6th  Motorized  InfaalC^ 
BbMoft  %mii  Ufeta.*^  Mawstdtt  warned 
that  the  division  could  do  no  more  than 
stabiHze  the  Fourth  Panzer  Army  line  tem- 
porarily. He  again  asked  for  a  panzer 
corps  from  Army  Group  A  and  complained 
bittejcly  that  everything  was  expected  of 
Hon  i^ile  nothing  was  possible  for  A.^' 

In  the  second  week  of  January,  even 
though  the  crisis  deepened,  the  fronts  of  the 
two  $Qathern  army  groups  began  to  assume 
some  coiierence.  Armeeabteilunq  Hollidt, 
shifting  its  panzer  divisions  back  and  forth 
to  counter  threats  from  the  north  and 
south,  continued  its  march  to  the  Donets. 
Hitler  permitted  Fourth  Army  to 

swing  back  to  a  Une  facing  Uttt^  along  the 
Manich  Canal.**  First  Panzer  Army* 
though  slowed  by  its  heavy  equipmcTit  and 
by  what  Manstein,  at  least,  considered 
exaggerated  worries  about  what  the  Rus** 
sians  might  do.  gi-adaally  narrowed  the  gap 
between  the  army  groups. 

Setfti^  15  and  19  January  the  stage 
was  set  for  new  decisions  which,  in  fact, 
wore  already  overdue.  Armeeabtcilung 
Sratter-Pico,  after  successfully  extricating 
some  T4,00Q  troops  from  an  encirclement 
at  Millcrovo,  went  into  a  line  befiind  the 
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Donets,^**    Hollidt's  units  likewfee  giSmH 

the  slight  protection  of  the  frozen  river.  Oil 
the  Manich  Canal  between  the  Don  and 
ll«3^«taMkaya  Fourth  Panzer  Army  set  up 
a  strongpoint  defense,  and  First  Panzer 
Army  extended  its  left  flank  north  to  tie  in 

«iBt  of  Salsk.** 

§i)cth  Army  Destroyed 

B  i  I,  beginning  of  the  year  Sixth  Army 
was  dying  a  lingering  death  from  starvation 
and  exhaustion.  The  supplies  trickling  in 
were  sufRcient  to  prolong  but  not  to  miti- 
gate the  agony.  Between  i  and  23  Deceitt- 
ber  the  amounts  airhfted  into  the  pocket 
had  averaged  90  tons  a  day.  In  the  first 
three  weeks  of  January  they  came  to  130 
tons  a  day;  but  on  only  one  day,  7  Decem- 
ber, had  the  air  supply  reached  300  tons, 
the  daily  tonnage  promised  and  about  half 
the  army's  daily  requirement.^' 

Nevertheless,  the  army  was  not  yet  com- 
pletely at  the  Russians'  mercy.  The  original 
success  at  Stalingrad  had  been  the  work  of 
the  Soviet  armor,  not  the  xnfslitiy; 
when  Fifth  Tank  Army  and  other  armored 
dements  had  puUed  out  after  the  pocket 
was  formed,  the  infantry  had  showed  itself 
to  be  distinctly  inferior.  By  January  the 
weather,  hunger,  and  fatigue  had  also 
taken  their  toll  of  the  Russians.  In  fact, 
Sixth  Army  possessed  some  small  advan- 
tages. The  chief  one  was  that  the  pocket 
enclosed  nearly  all  of  the  built-up  areas  in 
and  amstSjiA  Stalingrad;  consequently,  the 

Qmwm  ttm^b^  mm  '^d^  and  could 
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obtain  Kvood  for  fuel  k<mk  demdnlied 

buildings,  while  the  Russians  had  none. 
Secondly,  the  terrain,  flat  and  treeless,  but 
cut  by  deep  bdkm  (  ^Wes)  ,  mmvM^ 
favored  the  defense.  Lastly,  the  Germans 
had  field  fortifications  of  their  own  aind 
SQAite  die  ]g:us8ian$  had  buSt  to*  ddisfid 
city 

After  the  Russians  resumed  the  offensive 
west  of  Stalingrad  the  task  of  reducing  the 
pocket  vva.s  left  to  Don  Front.  General 
Polkovnik  Nikolai  N.  Voronov  was  as- 
signed as  Stai'ka  representative.^*  Don 
Front  m  eurly  Januar)'  had  a  SttfeWftb* 
according  to  Soviet  figures,  of  281,00b  men 
and  250  tanks.  '"  The  final  push,  original- 
ly scheiltded  to  begin  on  6  January  and 
take  seven  days,  started  on  10  Jnniiarv 
after  Sixth  Army  had  rejected  surrender 

iMe^mm  rni  ^  mm-  f^sts^^ss^ 

THe  attack,  it  appeared,  coul^  hardly 
fail,  sjunce  it  was  directed  mainly  a^s^tiSt  ^e 
podtefs  west  and  sottfit  fronte,  vASi<^  were 
weak,  having  In  i  n  improvised  after  the 
encirdement.  Late  on  10  January  Paulus 
reported  that  after  that  day's  fighting  there 
was  no  longer  any  pro.spect  of  holding  out 
until  mid-February;  relief  would  have  to 
come  much  earlier;  the  promised  quantity 


*Don  front  romiuaiided  Twenty-ftrst,  Twenty- 
fmrth,  Fifty-sgvtntk,  Sh^jhteeond,  Sixty-jfouTth. 
Sixty^th,  waA  SuetjhdxtH  drmits. 

"S^im^  tfomw  S  sltam  thai  in  Januarjr  1943 
Sisrth  Anuy  fei^  a  numerical  va^^etii^ty  ia  artillery 
(6,aoo  gtsi»  Id  3,770})  macbnae  g<m  (t3i7°°  to 
7.300),  tanks  (i,Soo  ta  ^9^i  ani  motor  vshlcia 
(18,000  ti3  9400}-  It  acUits  'dm  lbe$b  6$um» 
include  piem  of  e^n^ptrnta  jssiS^f  imt^beS  ta4 
long  before  the  fifflil  l«itfl«s  iisSi  wmt  tbe  CSeniftitw 
v^j^  not  }i«ye  )a  im  io:  lack  of  £i«4  ^ 

axiafmiiS&i&.  Sixtft.  Aiiaf  Ui  early  December  Fe» 
poried  a  strength  of  about  too  tanks;  probably  tiiji- 
January  many,  if  not  most  of  these,  were  dam^edlt 
detmnfedi  or  unsetviceable  for  Jade  of  partj  and 
laii. 

"Sbmmk  Nomtr  6. 
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^  mpp\k&  ^tOiM  have  to  be  'isUVe^ed; 

and  replacement  battalions  would  have  to 
be  flown  in  immediately." 

Oa  Iff  Jittftraiy  the  army  lost  PitOiiUiik, 
the  better  of  it-s  twn  airstrips.  .Six  of  the 
foiuteen  fighters  ba.scd  there  took  off  under 
fire.  Five  attempted  to  land  on  the  strip 
at  Gumrak  and  crashed.  The  pilot  of  the 
sixth  flew  out  to  the  west,  thus  ending  the 
fighter  defense  over  the  pocket.*''  In  the 
northwest  and  south  fronte  the  Ru.<sians 
had  torn  gaps  which  could  not  be  closed 
because  the  army  did  not  have  enough 
troops  or  ilie  gasoline  to  move  tlicm. 
Paulus  reported  on  the  13th  that  there  tiie 
artillery  ammimition  would  run  out  by  the 
end  of  the  day  and  the  guns  wei^  tidil^ 
abandoned  where  they  stood. ^' 

Nevertheless,  from  the  Soviet  point  of 
vte^v,  the  fh«t  phase    ^lo^  ^sdk  was 

a  disappnintment.  It  4id  »<W  Mvt  ^ 
crushing  effect  inidally  expected,  and  ^ter 
the  first  few  days  it  lost  momentum.  The 

Soviet  account  blames  an  intelligence  error 
which  led  to  too  low  an  estimate  of  the 
Gernian  streiigtli."  Most  likely,  Don  Front 
was  in  almost  the  rondiiion  Sixth  Army 
had  been  in  during  the  pre\  ions  September 
and  October,  Five  of  Rokossov.skiy'.s  .seven 
armies  had  been  i!t  eonoMt  sliaee  Midsum" 
mer.  If  the  Sri\iet  strength  figures  arc 
accurate,  the  armies  were  at  least  1 50,000 
men  underetrength.   StaKngmd  was  not 

coming  cheap  to  the  Russians  either. 

On  15  January  Hitler,  after  repealed 
fiieas  bmx  Fanlus,  appointed  Q^&s^fM^ 


'^AOK  6.  In.  an  B.'&i.  Bm  &M,,  ta.t4S,  H. 
Cr,  Pew  39694/7  file- 
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marschall  Erhard  Milch  to  direct  the  air 
supply  for  Sixth  Anny,  giving  him  author- 
ity to  Is^e  firdm  to  all  t)jfaa:e&€s  of  lite 
Wehrmacht."  Hitler's  Oriter  for  the  first 
tkm  established  a  trtSftDMand  powerful 
eii0ti|k  to  ovasldle  daims  on 

planes,  fuel,  and  ground  crews  and  organize 
&e  Eiir  supply  on  the  scale  which  had  been 
prooiissd  far  Staliagrad;  bat  k  was  tat 
late.  Daylight  landings  in  the  pocket  were 
becomiag  too  dan|[erous.  On  the  17th, 
after  a  pilot  reported  Gertnan  troops  falling 
liack  toward  Stalingrad  on  either  side  of 
the  airstrip,  Fourth  Air  Force  for  a  time 


"Der  Fuehrer,  OKW,  WFSt,  Nr.  00384/43, 
i5''-43,  H.  Gr.  Dsa  39694/8  file. 


suspended  landings  at  Gumrak.*"  Two 
days  later  the  Russians  took  Tatsinskaya, 
i»c&g  the  planes  to  shift  to  bas^  ^  Rostov 
and  Novocherkassk,  over  aoo  mQes  from 
the  pocket. 

As  the  Russians  itm^  't&  f«f  Idll, 
Paulus  reported  on  20  January  that  the 
"fortress"  could  not  hold  out  more  than  a 
few  iays  longeTi  la  ^aete  seetors  the  de* 
fenders  had  all  beai  '!rt%ed  init  and  the 
Russians  could  marcti  titejugh  the  front  at 
yM,^  Bti^g€ffiii«t  m|^t  (M«^was 


Fetnspruck  von  Lufifl&tt*  4,  J&,  17.1.43,  K, 
Gr.  Don  ■511694/8  file. 

OKH.  GenStdH.  Chef  des  GenStdH.  Nr.  38/ 
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lost,  leav^  ^lun»^s  only  means 

of  sopply. 

The  day  of  22  jfaaoary  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  Sixth  Army's  death  agony.  The 
Russians,  pressing  in  from  the  southwest  on 
a  g-oiile-wide  front  along  the  railroad, 
fei^e  itetMigfe  the  outer  ring  of  the  Stalin- 
grad city  defenses  at  Voroponovo  Station 
and  marched  east  into  the  city  with  battle 
flags  uttfurfcd.  To  dose  the  gap  was  im- 
possible. Ammunition  had  run  out  on 
that  stretch  of  the  front  and  neither  troops 
nor  ammunition  could  be  brought  in  from 
other  sectors. 

That  night  Paulus  radioed  Hitler  via  the 
OKH : 

Rations  exhausted.  Over  12,000  unat- 
tended wounded  in  the  pocket.  What  orders 
should  I  give  10  troops,  who  have  no  more 
ammunition  and  are  subjected  to  mass  at- 
tacks supported  by  heavy  artUlery  lire?  The 
quickest  decision  is  necessary  since  disintegra- 
tion is  already  starting  m  sCone  places.  Con- 
fidence in  the  leadership  stiU  exists,  how- 

Hitler  answered: 

Surrender  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  troops  will  defend  themselves  to  the 
last.  If  possible  the  size  of  the  fortress  is  to 
be  reduced  so  that  it  can  be  held  by  the 
troops  still  capable  of  fighting. 

The  courage  and  endurance  of  the  fortress 
have  made  it  fKJSsible  to  establish  a  new  front 
and  begin  preparing  a  gouaterpperatipji. 
Thereby  SixA  Army  has  WstAt  an  Mstone 
contribution  to  Germany's  greatest  struggle.*' 

As  the  front  fell  back  from  the  west,  the 
inner  city,  which  after  months  of  bombard- 

Oft  dm  Fuehr^Jtfii  S<  iSfe  JfeWi  m,  r^,  18. 

*^f^./^fl«,  Ifc  4**<jfefto  nm^wtkspmeh  an 
lit  J^asff'  tvf  V&rt^  m  Mtrm  0m*Talfeld- 
■m»sehmmtt  MtmM^,  !i3.l^)  H;  i^.  tt&a  39694 


ment  had  the  appearance  of  a  landscape  m 
Hell,  became  a  scene  of  fantastic  horrOT. 
Sixth.  Army  reported  20,000  uncared-for 
wounded  and  an  equal  numfjeriof  starving, 
freezing,  unarmed  stragglers.  As  many  as 
could  took  shelter  in  the  basements  of  the 
ruins  where  the  tons  of  rubble  overhead 
provided  protection  against  the  constant 
rain  of  artillery  shells.  There,  in  darkness 
and  cold,  the  sick,  the  mad,  the  dead,  and 
the  dying  crowded  together,  those  whfi 
could  move  not  daring  to  for  fear  of  losing 
their  places.^"  Over  the  tallest  of  the  ruins 
•ia  the  center  <3ie  eity  Siiitli  Araay  jpan 
6Ut  the  Reich  battle  flag  "in  order  to  fight 
the  last  battle  under  this  symbol." 

On  26  January  Sixty-second  Army  cap- 
tured Mamai  Hill,  and  t;mks  of  Twenty- 
first  Army  linked  up  from  the  west  to  split 
the  pocket  in  two.  XI  Corps  formed  a 
perimeter  anchored  on  the  tractor  works 
on  the  northern  edge  of  St^ingrad  while 
Sixth  Army  headquarters,  and  LI,  VIH, 
and  XIV  Panzer  Corps  dug  in  around  and 
northwest  of  Railroad  Station  i.  TV 
Panzer  Corps,  which  had  been  holding  the 
south  front,  was  destroyed  on  that  day  by 
a  Russian  push  across  the  Zaritsa  River 
from  the  south. A  day  earlier  Sixth  Army 
had  asked  the  Air  Force  to  drop  011%  IdtO^ 
ammunition  was  not  needed — there  wia« 
too  few  guns."^ 

The  end  was  dearly  at  hand.  On  28 
January  Sixth  Army  stopped  issuing  rations 
to  the  wounded  in  order  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  ^e  Sgbtu^  itxmps.  Hut  diay 

:  ,  ©oni  id,  T^gmttMung.  34.1,43,  H. 

^;Bott  39694/9  file. 
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tht  Tffain  thftme  of  the  midnight  sitaadoa 

coiifcniicc  at  the  Fuehrer  headquarters 
was  Hitler's  desire  to  have  Sixth  Army  re- 
constituted quickly,  using  as  many  sur- 
vivors of  ^  iQK^^al  army  as  could  be 
found.** 

By  29  January  the  south  pocket  was 
split,  leaving  army  headquarters  in  a  small 
enclave  in  the  soLtth  and  the  remnants  of 
LI  and  VI II  Corps  in  the  north.  XIV 
Panzer  Corps  ceased  to  exist  on  that  day. 
Durin.a;  the  night  ten  small  groups  de- 
parted in  a  forlorn  attempt  to  make  their 
way  we^  across  almost  200  miles  of  enemy 
territory.  By  the  following  night,  LI  and 
VII  Corps  iiad  been  pushed  into  a  small 
area  aroimd  die  engineer  barracjks,  wheifi 
they  suirrcndercd  the  following  morning. 
The  headquarters  staff,  Sixth  Army,  and 
survivors  of  the  ig4th  Grenadier  Regiment 
still  held  a  300-yard  perimeter  around  the 
Red  Square." 

At  0615  on  the  morning  of  31  January 
the  radio  operator  at  army  headquarters 
in  the  basement  of  the  Vnivermag  on  Red 
Square  sent  the  following  message:  "Rus- 

destroy  [the  radio  equipment]."  An  hour 
later  the  last  traiBmission  from  Sixth  Army 
cams  thitittg&:  "We  aws  totreyMif  pie 

equipment].'"'*  ^Uilus,  failing  tr>  appreci- 
ate all  the  impHCadoss  of  his  promotion  to 
generalftldnaaradiaJl  the  day  before,  Tiecftme 

the  first  Germ, in  niru  er  of  that  rank  ever 
to  he  laken  prisoner.  Hitler's  comment: 

~  AOK  6.  hi,  tin  H.  Gr.  Don  ueber  OKH. 
38.1.43.  .iiid  AOK  6  la.  an  H.  Gt,  Don,  30.1.43. 
H.  Gr.  Don  39694/10  file:  Greiner,  Die  oberste 
WehrmachtfuekruTif;,  1939-45.  p.  69. 

AOK  6,  la.  an  H.  Gr.  Don,  39,1.43:  AOK  (i, 
nri  H.  Gr.  Don  30,1,43.  Both  in  H.  Gr,  Don  39694/ 

9  lilc. 

'•'AOK  6.  la.  an  H.  Gr  Don,  31.1. -is,  0615. 
AOK  6,  la.  an  H,  Gr.  Don,  31.1.43,  0714.  Both 
ill     Gt.  Titttt  39694/ 10  file. 


"Paulus  did  an  aboutface  on  the  threshold 

of  immortality."  " 

In  the  north  pocket  around  the  tractor 
works,  the  33,000  men  of  XI  Corps,  under 
General  dcr  Infanterie  Karl  Strecker,  held 
nut  another  forty-eight  hours.  On  i  Feb- 
ruary Hitler  called  on  the  corps  to  fight  lo 
the  last  man,  saying  "Every  day,  every 
hour  thai  Is  won  benefits  the  rest  of  the 
front  decisively."  At  0840  the  next  day 
Army  Group  Don  received  tlie  last  mesr 
sage  from  the  north  poc^: 

XI  Corps,  with  !ts'|l^  <!^!i^isioas,  has  done 
its  duty  10  the  last. 
Long  live  the  Fuehrer! 
Long  live  Germany! 

— Strecker  »» 

In  the  Stalingrad  pocket  the  Germans 
lost  somewhat  over  200,000  men.  The 
exact  total  was  apparently  never  deter- 
mined. During  the  fighting  30,000  wounded 
were  flown  out.  The  latest  Soviet  figures, 
which  are  substantialls-  lower  than  those 
originally  given  but  still  apparently  high, 
set  the  Germ^  casualties  at  147^000  kiUed 
and  wounded  and  over  91,000  captured, 
the  latter  including  24  generals  and  2,500 
of  lesser  rank.""  The  Soviet  Union 
has  not  made  pLiblic  its  own  losses.  If  the 
casualties  of  the  17//  Cavalry  Corps  and 
in  Cavatry  Corps,  36  petteat  afld  45  fet- 
rem  in  the  period  19  Xfj\ember  to  2  De- 
cember 1942,  are  representative,  the  Soviet 
ItiSKS  Oax^  sbbtrong Soviet tank and cavalry forces 
had moved in across their rearward lines 
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of communications. On 13 February the 
Popov Group took Krasnoarmeyskoye and 
cut the Dnepropetrovsk-Stalino railroad. 
By the 19th tanks of First Guards Army, 
after crossing the Samara River and taking 
Novo-Moskovsk and Pavlograd, were con- 
verging on Sinel’nikovo, the railroad junc- 
tion twenty miles east of Dnepropetrovsk. 

Manstein Castles to the Left 

The Soviet tide was at the flood. But, 
though momentum might still carry it 
far, new influences were coming into play. 
.Army Group Don, now South, had con- 
ducted its retreat without excessive loss of 
strength or decline in morale. It had 
shortened its line and had freed itself of the 
responsibility for defending Army Group 
A’s northern flank. In SS Panzer Corps it 
had a fresh, powerful — though somewhat 
erratic — striking force. The Russians, on 
the other hand, although they had carved 
out vast stretches of territory, had still not 
attained their primary objective, the de- 
.struction of the German armies in the 
south. In recent weeks, as glowing oppor- 
tunities for cheap successes beckoned them 
at every turn, they had shown an increasing 
tendency to follow the line of lea.st resist- 
ance. 

In Operations Order 4 of 12 February 
1943, Hitler had taken another step toward 
stopping the offensive. He had told Army 
Group South to e.stablish a firm front on 
the Mius-Donets line and close the gap be- 
tween Armeeabteilung Lanz and First 
Panzer Army. Harking back to one of the 
proposals Manstein made in January, he 
talked about creating two new “attack 
armies,” one behind the Army Group 
South in the vicinity of Pavlograd and the 
other on the Army Group Center south 



flank. The plan was, to say the least, 
Utopian. It ignored the fact that the Rus- 
sians were still rolling at full tilt and that 
the question was not simply one of clo.sing 
gaps in the front and then going over to the 
offensive with two widely .spaced armies. 

But, in ordering seven fresh divisions 
from the West tran.sfcrred to Army Group 
South by the end of the first week in March, 
Hitler did provide Manstein with the means 
to brake the Soviet advance and possibly, 
given a little luck and a great deal of skill, 
to .seize the initiative. 

On the afternoon of 17 February, Hitler, 
with Jodi, Zeitzler, and a retinue that in- 
cluded the Fuehrer’s personal cook, arrived 
at Army Group South headquarters in 
Zaporozhye. Hitler’s visits to the front, 
even as distant as an army group head- 
quarters, were rare. In this instance the 
reasons that brought him there were also 
unusual. On the one hand, he longed to 
put an end to the winter’s string of defeats; 
on the other, he had learned the full import 
of Manstein’s 6 February proposal con- 
cerning the supreme command and he had 
all but made up his mind to hand Manstein 
his dLsmissal."^ 

If he had any doubts. Hitler discovered 
that the situation of Army Group South 
was truly, as one general described it, “hair 
raising.” On 18 February Soviet tanks 
were thirty-six miles east of Zaporozhye, 
and there were no German troops in be- 
tween. From the Armeeabteilung Kempf 
right flank to the left flank of First Panzer 
Army a 1 1 o-mile gap afforded the First 
Guards Army and Sixth Army open road.*; 
to the south and west. They had cut the 
railroad east of Dnepropetrovsk, and First 

“ OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt. (I) Nr. 430139/43, 
Operationsbefehl Nr. 4, 12.13.43, H 22/223 
Goebbels Diaries, p. 265. 
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Guards Army’?, tanks, those east of Zapo- 
rozhye, were, for a day or so, in a position 
to bag the top German command. On the 
east, Soviet Third Tank Army and Fifth 
Shock Army had broken through the Mins 
line at separate places. 

The time was obviously not appropriate 
for getting rid of a field marshal, and 
Hitler quickly became absorbed in plan- 
ning. Moreover, he wanted and needed a 
big success that would attract worldwide 
attention and no doubt sensed that Man- 
stein was the man who could get it for him. 
Manstein, however, insisted on first closing 
the gap between Armeeabteilung Kempf 
and First Panzer Army. Kharkov, he 
argued, could wait but the army group 
could not survive if the gap remained, par- 
ticularly since the .spring thaw, which 
might .start any time, would for several 
weeks rule out any attempt to close it."' 
Hitler refused to give in, and in the end an 
accident decided the argument. On i8 
February the SS Totenkopf Division re- 
ported that its vehicles were stuck in mud 
east of Kiev, and Manstein persuaded 
Hitler that if SS Panzer Corps had not 
been able to hold Kharkov with two of its 
divisions, it would certainly not be able to 
retake it without the third. 

During the night of i8 Februarv the 
train carrying Headquarters, Fourth Panzer 
-\rmy, arrived in Zaporozhye. Hoth had 
turned his front on the Mius over to Ar- 
meeabteilung Hollidt the day before, after 
being ordered to transfer to Dneprope- 
trovsk. .^t the Army Group South head- 
quarters Manstein outlined the army’s mis- 
sion orally to Hoth. He told him he in- 
tended to create a new Fourth Panzer 
.\rmy in the gap between Armeeabteilung 



Kempf and First Panzer Army. Hoth’s 
first a.ssignment would be to stop the First 
Guards and Sixth Armies cast of Dnepro- 
petrovsk and throw them back across the 
Samara River. Von Mackensen would 
.stretch his left flank west and northwest 
to narrow the gap. Fourth Panzer Army 
would be given two panzer corps head- 
quarters, two panzer divisions, and two 
infantry divisions from Armeeabteilung 
Hollidt and First Panzer Army; and it 
would take over from Armeeabteilung 
Kempf the Headquarters, SS Panzer Corps, 
with the SS Divisions Das Reich and Toten- 
kopf. Manstein intended to provide three 
or four more infantry divisions later. 

Before he left Zaporozhye, Hitler, on 19 
February, called in Klcist and directed him 
to evacuate as many Army Group A troops 
as possible from the Taman bridgehead and 
transfer them to Army Group South. In 
the next eight days 50,000 men were air- 
lifted out of the bridgehead, and by 6 
March the number had risen to 100,000. 
But the gain for .'\rrny Group South was 
less than it appeared because the planes 
could carry only troops, not weapons and 
equipment. “ 

Even though Hitler’s decision to rectify 
the mistake of sending nearly a half million 
men into isolation on the Taman Penin- 
sula came too late. Army Group South was 
able to extract at least one important divi- 
dend from the disasters of the previous 
months. Since December 1942 the OKL 
had supplied reinforcements to Richtofen’s 

“ Pr. AOK 4, la. Kriegstagebuch. 1-3-35.3.43, 
I Feb 43, Pz. .\OK 4 34888/1 file. O.B. d. H. Gt. 
Sued, la Nr. 684/43, Neeresgruppenbefeht, ig.3.43, 
Pz. AOK 4 34888/5 file. 

“//. Gt. a, la, Kriegstagebuch, Band 2, Teit 2, 
19. 28 Feb 43, H. Gr. A 75126/8 file; H. Gr. A. 
la, Kriegstagebuch, Band 2. Teit 3, 6 Mar 43, H. 
Gr. A 75126/9 file. 
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Manstein (Center) and Hiti.er Plan the Defense of Zaporozhye 



Fourth Air Force, in the Army Group 
South (Don) zone. By early February 
Fourth Air Force controlled 950 planes, 53 
percent of the 1,800 first-line aircraft then 
on the Eastern F’ront. The percentage was 
even more impressive if reckoned in terms 
of the best and most efficient aircraft types. 
During the first months of the Soviet winter 
offensive the performance of Fourth .\ir 
F’orce had not been commensurate with its 
strength for a variety of reasons: bad 
weather, dispersion of effort, and loss of its 
forward bases. By mid-F'ebruary Richthofen 
had reorganized and regrouped. Keep- 



ing most of the long-range bombers under 
the control of his own headquarters at 
Zaporozhye, he had divided his clo.se-sup- 
port elements into three main forces, sta- 
tioning one west of Poltava behind .\r- 
meeabteilung Kempf, another at Dnepro- 
petrovsk in back of F’ciurth Panzer .Army, 
and the third at Stalino in the First Panzer 
•Army sector. In the period 20 February 
to 15 March, he maintained a daily aver- 
age of 1,000 sorties, a tremendous improve- 
ment over the January’ average of 350 
sorties per day. F'or the last time in Ru.ssia 
the German Air Force managed to provide 
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offensive support in the style of the old 
blitzkrieg days of 1940 and 1941.*^ 

The Panzer Armies Attack 

By the time Fourth Panzer Army estab- 
lished its headquarters at Dnepropetrovsk 
the counteroffensive had begun. After as- 
•scmbling at Krasnograd, on the right flank 
of Armeeabteilung Kempf, SS Division 
Das Reich had started a rapid march due 
south behind the points of Sixth and First 
Guards Armies east of Dnepropetrovsk. 
{Map 8 ) On 20 February the division took 
Novo-Moskovsk, and the next day, turning 
east, it pushed into Pavlograd. By those 
swift blows it eliminated the threat to the 
Dnepr crossings and trapped a sizable force 
south of the Samara, where the Soviet com- 
mands had spread out their advance units, 
and in the next two days the division easily 
de.stroyed some of them and drove the rest 
north acro.ss the Samara River.'* 

On 23 February elements of SS Toten- 
kopf Division began advancing east north 
of the Samara on a line extending to the 
Orel River. East of Pavlograd the 6th 
and 17th Panzer Divisions moved in to 
form the right flank of Fourth Panzer Army 
and began to push north. Manstein then 
ordered the First and Fourth Panzer Armies 
to smash the Popov Group .south of the line 
Pavlograd -Lozovaya-Barvenkovo.™ Hoth, 
in his orders to Fourth Panzer Army, em- 
phasized that for the time being the main 
objective was not to gain ground but to 
destroy the e.stimatcd .six tank corps and one 



■■'Air Ministry (British) Pamphlet 248, Rise amt 
Fall of the German Air Force, pp. 223-32. 
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guards rifle brigade of Popov Group and so 
open the way to the north.“ 

On the eastern edge of the gap von 
Mackensen had thrown First Panzer .Army 
into the offensive with speed and vigor 
that took the Russians completely by sur- 
prise. .After evacuating Slavyansk to free 
a panzer division, von Mackensen com- 
mitted SS Wiking Division against the Rus- 
sians on the railroad at Krasnoarmeyskoyc 
and dispatched two panzer divisions in 
wide sweeps from the east and west to 
create a large pocket north of the town. 
For several days, Popov’s .staff misjudged 
its situation. On 22 February it reported, 
in a radio message which the Germans in- 
tercepted, that it intended to block the 
German “retreat.” To von Mackensen no 
decision could have been more welcome. 
His greatest worry had been that the Soviet 
mobile units would .slip out of the encircle- 
ment. By the next day Popov Group real- 
ized that it was in trouble. It reported 
that most of its communications were cut 
and that in one unit panic was having to 
be suppre.ssed “by the harshest measures.” 
On the 24th, as the Russians maneuvered 
desperately to escape, the pocket disinte- 
grated into several small encirclements. 
Popov Group had taken a severe beating, 
but succeeded in extricating enough of its 
tanks and troops to make another stand 
farther north in the vicinity of Barven- 
kovo.'" 

Kharkov Retaken 

The opening pha.se of the counteroffen- 
sive had succeeded beyond all expectations. 

*'Pz AOK 4. la, Kriegstageburh. 1 .3-35.3.43, 
25 Feb 43. Pz. .AOK 4 34888/1 file. 

“* Pz. .AOK t. la. Kriegstagebuch Nr. 10. 15-24 
Feb 43, Pz. .AOK 1 31555/1 file. 
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The two panzer armies had scored shatter- 
ing successes against Southwest Front. 
West of Kharkov Armceabteilung Kempf 
was still retreating, but nothing could be 
done about that for the present and it might 
in the further course of events even prove 
an advantage. On 25 February Manslein 
issued orders to clear the way for a thrust 
into the south flank of the Voronezh Front 
west of Kharkov. First Panzer .\rmy was 
to take Petrovskoyc and Izyum to close the 
Donets cro.ssings. Fourth Panzer .\rmy was 
to go northeast until it had passed Lozo- 
vaya and then be ready to swing its main 
force north for a thrust along the railroad 
toward Kharkov.^* 

On 26 February the point of Fotirth 
Panzer .^rmy reached Lozovaya. To the 
east the First Panzer .Army’s left flank drew 
abreast. In two more days Hoth took 
Petrov'skoyc on the Donets, and von Mack- 
ensen began swinging north on the line 
Lozovaya-Petrovskoye.''^ .Around Barven- 
kovo, in the First Panzer Army sector, the 
Russians still resisted desperately; the Po/iov 
Group had run out of gas and had no 
choice but to fight to the end where it was. 
Farther east. First Panzer .Army spearheads 
were rapidly approaching Slavyansk from 
the south and east.’^ 

On 28 February Manstein ordered Hoth 
to begin the attack toward Kharkov and 
von Mackensen to push to the Donets in 
the area ea.st of Petrov.skoye.^^ Time uas 
running short. For several days the day- 
time temperatures had risen above freezing. 

" O.B. d. H. Gt. Sued, la Nr. 771 '43, Heeres- 
gruppenbelehl, 33.2.43. Pz. AOK 4 34888/5 file. 

” H. Cr. Don, la, Lage H. Cr. Don. 36.-38.2.43. 
H. Gr. Don 39694/18 file. 

” P;. AOk I, la, Krieg\lagebuch Nr. to. 26-28 
Feb 43, Pz. .\OK 1 3 1 555/ 1 file. 

^ O B. d. H. Or. Sued, la Nr. 826/43. an Pz. 
AOK 4. 38343. Pz. .AOK 4 34888/5 file 



Forced to slog through mud and .standing 
water, the troops were beginning to tire. 
Soon the roads would become completely 
impa.ssablc. 

In spite of the thaw, both armies made 
astonishingly rapid progress. Fourth 
Panzer Army, starting on 1 March, covered 
50 miles in five days, reaching the Mosh 
River, to miles .south of Kharkov, on the 
5th. Oil the front of Armceabteilung 
Kempf east of Krasnograd it trapped and 
destroyed three rifle divisions and three tank 
brigades of Third Tank Army. 0 \ er most 
of the distance it was opposed only by 
First Guards Army elements, which had 
been badly mauled and cut off from their 
rearward communications in the fighting for 
Lozovaya and Petrovskoyc.’® First Panzer 
.Army, by 5 March, had reached the line of 
the Donets in all of its corps sectors. In 
.some of the sharp bends of the river, sut h 
as that south of Izyum, the Rassians .still 
held bridgeheads, but because of the thaw, 
the army decided to call a halt and leave 
the bridgeheads to be eliminated when 
better weather set in.’’ 

F’or Fourth Panzer .Army the question 
was whether or not to continue toward 
Kharkov at the risk of being stopped any 
day by the thaw. The prospect was tempt- 
ing, particularly since it appeared that the 
Ru.ssians were not prepared to put up a 
fight north of the Mosh River and, after 7 
■March, the weather turned colder again. 
Manstein and Hoth decided to go ahead, 
but, in order not to risk losing contact with 
-\rmeeabteilung Kempf, to .strike west of 
the city instead of sweeping to the cast. 
They planned to cut the Russians’ lines 

™ O.B. d. Pz. .iOK 4. .irmee-Tagesbefehl, 30.3 
43. I’z. .\OK 4 34888/5 file. 

Pz. .iOK I. la, Kriegstagebuch Nr. to, 1-5 
Mar 43. I’z. .\( )K 1 31 555/1 file. 
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through Kharkov on the west and then 
encircle the city by dropping down on it 
from the north.^® 

Again the advance went amazingly well. 
SS Panzer Corps broke away from the Mosh 
River on a Irroad front. On g March, as 
the corps right flank drew level with the 
western outskirts of Kharkov, the SS gen- 
eral, Hausser, reported that he had decided 
to take the city the next day in a surprise 
raid; but Hoth warned against tying down 
troops in street fighting and ordered him 
to stick to the plan. On the i ith, again.st 
a direct order to stay out of the city, Hau.s- 
ser, impatient for victory, sent one division 
into Kharkov from the west and another 
from the north. In three days of heavv 
fighting the SS divisions retook the city. 
Meanwhile, they also opened a road around 
the northern suburbs, which enabled them 
to execute the envelopment in the east 
about as quickly as had been planned — at 
least, so Hoth said when he declined to 
bring charges against Hausser.®” 

.'^fter Kharkov fell, the resistance west of 
the Donets collapsed. Voronezh Front, ob- 
viously afraid the Germans might attack 
across the river, began ha.stily building 
defenses on the east bank. 

The Soviet winter offensive was over. It 
had made massive gains, but the Stavka 
had meant to reach for a great deal more. 
In the latter half of February it had de- 
ployed Central Front (the former Don 



^ Pz. AOK 4, la. Kriegstagebuch. 1.2-25.3.43, 
5-8 Mar 43. Pz. .\OK 4 34888/1 file. 

” Pz. AOK 4. la, Kriegstagebuch. 1.2-25 3.43, 
9-14 Mar 43, Pz. .\OK 4 34888/1 file. 



Front) northwest of Kursk for an attack 
toward Bryansk. Voronezh Front had been 
given orders to go past Kharkov to Poltava 
and the Dnepr between Kiev and Kre- 
menchug. Southwest Front’s final mission 
had been to strike for Melitopol and Mariu- 
pol and clear the Donets Basin.'*'’ 

On the morning of 18 March SS Panzer 
Corps, advancing along the railroad run- 
ning north out of Kharkov, covered the 
thirty miles to Belgorod and captured the 
city in four hours. On the 21st Manstein 
proposed crossing the Donets to get a line 
that did not have to follow the zigzag bends 
of the river south of Kharkov, but Hoth 
refu.sed on the grounds that the troops were 
worn out and that the defensive advan- 
tages of the river outweighed those of a 
shorter line in the open .steppe.'** 

Manstein declared the operation com- 
pleted as of 17 March. South of Belgorod, 
-Army Group South stood along approxi- 
mately the same line the German armies 
had held before the 1942 summer offensive 
began. North of the city the Russians oc- 
cupied a large bulge west of Kursk, but 
there, too, the front was being stabilized. 
.'Mter its long retreat. Second Army, once 
the .\rmy Group South counteroffensive 
had begun taking effect, had been able to 
slow the Soviet advance, and in the first 
weeks of March had even regained some 
ground on its flanks.'*® 



*'’ Platonov, Vtoraya Mirovaya Voyna, pp. 429- 
30 - 

" Pz. .AOK 4, la, Kriegstagebuch. 1 .2.-25.3.43, 
17-21 Mar 43, Pz. .\OK 4 34888/1 file. 

‘’.AOK 2. Kriegstagebuch Russland. Teil to, 8- 
20 Mar 43, AOK 2 37418/1 file. 




CHAPTER VI 



The Center and the North 



At the End of Summer IQ42 

Army Group Center 

Army Group Center had borne the main 
weight of the Soviet 1941—42 winter offen- 
sive. On both sides of the Army Group 
North-Army Group Center boundary the 
Russians had broken through to depths of 
150 miles and more and for a time had 
nearly encircled Ninth and Third Panzer 
Armies. In fighting that lasted well into 
the summer, the army group, Generalfeld- 
marschall Guenther von Kluge command- 
ing, had destroyed or pushed back the most 
advanced Russian elements and had set up 
a front anchored on Velikiye Luki, Velizh, 
Bely, and Rzhev. That left the Russians in 
possession of a gigantic bulge around Toro- 
pets, about one-third (Demyansk-Kholm) 
in the Army Group North zone and two- 
thirds in the Army Group Center zone. 
[Map g) 

The western rim of the bulge from the 
army group boundary to a point several 
miles east of Demidov was held by LIX 
Corps, renamed in October 1942 Gruppe 
(Group) von der Chevallerie ( Generalleut- 
nant Kurt von der Chevallerie) . With five 
divisions and more than 100 miles of front 
it could not establish a continuous line and, 
instead, had to depend on a strongpoint 
system that thinned out dangerously on the 
left flank. During the summer the swam- 



py, wooded terrain and poor roads made 
a Soviet breakthrough attempt unlikely, but 
in the winter conditions would favor an- 
other thrust deep between the two army 
groups.* 

On the eastern rim of the bulge. Ninth 
Army held the Rzhev salient. On Ninth 
Army’s right. Third Panzer Army, in a nar- 
row sector, straddled the Warsaw-Moscow 
highway eighty miles west of Moscow. On 
Third Panzer Army’s right the Fourth 
Army - Second Panzer Army line extended 
south to the army group boundary below 
Orel. On the boundary between the latter 
two armies the Russians held a deep salient 
east of Sukhinichi, not as large as the bulge 
in the north, but enough to pose an obvious 
threat of thrusts from the north and south- 
east to cut off the Ninth, Third Panzer, 
and Fourth Armies east of Smolensk. In 
the summer the Russians had launched 
strong attacks against Ninth Army, Third 
Panzer Army, and Second Panzer Army. 
When those failed to gain ground they 
were broken off in the Third Panzer and 
Second Panzer Army zones early in Sep- 
tember but continued with unabated vio- 
lence against the Ninth Army line at and 
south of Rzhev until 7 October. 

By the time the Rzhev fighting had 
ended it was apparent that the Russians 
were getting ready for a new offensive after 

* Gen. Kdo. LIX A.K., la, Kriegstagebuch Nr. 4, 
30 Sep, 14 Oct 42, LIX A.K. 30145/1 file. 
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Soviet Gun Emplacement Near Rzhev 



the fall rains. One strong force was assem- 
bling in the area west of Sukhinichi and a 
second in the Toropets bulge on the north 
flank." The concentration around Toro- 
pets was obviou.sly the more dangerous. On 
5 October Kluge promised von der Cheval- 
lerie a panzer division from Army Group 
North and three Air Force field divisions, 
which would have to be provided with 
training cadres since they were newly 
formed and had no training in ground 
warfare. On 14 October Hitler ordered 
von der Chevallerie to begin planning for a 
pre-emptive attack ea.st from Velikiye Luki 

’ AOK 9, Kriegstagebuch, Fuehrungsabteilung, 
Berichtszeit 1 .7.-31 .13.42, Band II, 5 Oct 42, AOK 
9 31624/2 61 e; Pz. AOK 3, Kriegstagebuch Nr. 5, 
28 Oct 42, Pz. .AOK 3 29 1 95/ 1 file. 



to Toropets. At the end of the month three 
additional divisions were moved into the 
Gruppe von der Chevallerie zone and the 
Headquarters, Eleventh Army, was trans- 
ferred from the sector around Leningrad 
to plan and command the operation.’ 

Army Group North 

The Army Group North front was a not 
very satisfactory legacy of the unfinished 
1941 operations and the .subsequent Soviet 
winter offensive. On the left flank the 
Eighteenth .^rmy front formed an arc 
around Oranienbaum on the Gulf of Fin- 



‘Gen. Kdo. l.IX A.K., la, Kriegstagebuch Nr. 4, 
5. 14, 30 Oct 42 LIX .A.K. 30145/1 file. 
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land and bent casl\\ ard south of LeniiiRrad, 
anchoring on Lake Ladoga at Schliiesscl- 
btirg. East of Schluesselburg the army 
held six miles of the Ladoga shore; then its 
line dropped otT sharply southeastward to 
the Volkhtjv River and followed the river 
south to the northern tip of Lake Ilmen. 
South of Lake Ilmen. Sixteenth Arm\ held 
a scalloped line; its main feature, project- 
ing from the front like a misplaced thumb, 
was the Dem\ansk pocket. South of 
Demyansk the line curved west anchoring 
on Kholm. From Kholm to the army- 
group boundary, north of \'elikiyc Luki. 
the front was a loo.se chain of strongpoints. 

In Julv 11)42 Hitler ordered Gcneralfcld- 
marschall Georg von Kueehler. command- 
ing .-Xrmv Group North, to prepare an 
operation against Leningrad. He wanted 
the city taken by early fall in order to free 
Finnish forces for an operation against the 
Murmansk Railroad.' In August Hitler 
took the Leningrad operation out of 
Kucchler's hands and gave it to Manstcin, 
who had conducted a similar operation 
again.st Sevastopol. Manstein, bringing 
with him the Headquarters, Eleventh 
Army, two corps headquarters, and four 
infantry dixisions, a.ssumed command of 
the front faring Leningrad and was made 
directly subordinate to OKH. Before the 
preparations could be completed, the Rus- 
sians opened an offensive on the line facing 
east just .south of Lake Ladoga and quickly 
scored a breakthrough that threatened the 
German hold on Leningrad. On 4 Sep- 
tember Manstein took command in the 
breakthrough area, and thereafter his first 
concern was to re.store the front, which, in 

* Der Fuehrer. OKU' WFSt. Op Fir. 551288/42. 
H'eisung Nr. 45 juer die Fortseizun.g der Operation 
“Braunu hu eig." 25.7.42, OKW/291 file. 



the face of stubborn Russian resistance, was 
not accomplished until 15 October. By 
that time all hope that the Finns would 
execute their projected operation that year 
had \anished, and it had been decided that 
the attack on Leningrad could not begin 
before freezing weather set in. On 20 Oc- 
tober the OKH announced that the Lenin- 
grad offensive was postponed indefinitelv. 
In the meantime, the heavy siege artillery, 
which had also been brought up from 
Sevastopol, was to be used to smash the 
city’s defenses and inch the line forward 
gradually. Postponement of the offensive 
freed FIcadquarters, Eleventh Army, for 
the shift to the Velikiyc Luki area.'' 

In the Sixteenth .'\rniy zone the Detn- 
yansk pocket was a source of constant 
concern. (i)n 14 September Kueehler in a 
personal letter attempted to persuade the 
OKH that to continue to hold the pocket 
was usele.ss. II Corps, in the pocket, he 
wrote, had been fighting under adverse 
conditions since the la.st winter, and with 
the known superiority of the Rassians in 
winter warfare .serious dcx clopmcnts could 
be expected in the coming months. Opera- 
tionally, the pocket performed two ser%- 
ices; it kept Ru.ssian troops tied down; and 
it might be used as one arm of an encir- 
cling operation against the Toropets bulge, 
but the que.stion was whether anything of 
the .sort was intended nr could be executed. 
If not. Kueehler maintained, the pocket’s 
\ alue was practically nil. 

“ A/. Or. Nord. la Nr. t5000/4'j. Der Feldzug 
gegen die Sowjet-Union der Heeresgruppe Nord 
Krieg.tjahr 1942, 10.5.45. f'’’. N'ord 75884/1 

file: H. Or. Nord. la. Kriegstagebuch. i. 4 Sep 
44. H. Gr. Nord 75128/14 file: H. Gr. Nord. la. 
Kriegstagebuch. 1. 20 Oct 42. H. Gr. Nord 
75128/15 file: H. Gr. Nord. la. Kriegstagebuch, 
6 Nov 42. H. Gr. Nord 75128/16 file. 
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A week later Haider answered that he 
was not convinced that the reported endur- 
ance of the Russians in winter was as great 
as had been claimed, and, in any case, the 
II Corps would not be the only unit having 
to endure hardships. To pull the corps 
back would gain Army Group North 12 
divisions but would also free 26 divisions 
and 7 tank brigades for the Russians; any- 
way, Hitler completely rejected the idea of 
withdrawing the corps. Subsequently, in 
October and early November, Army Group 
North executed two small operations, which 
were only moderately successful, to widen 
the corridor leading into the pocket and 
braced itself for the expected Soviet winter 
offensive.*' 

Finland — Twentieth M ountain 
Army 

On the extreme left flank of the Ea.stern 
Front, Twentieth Mountain .Army and the 
Finnish Army held the line they had oc- 
cupied at the end of the 1941 campaign. 
In the Far North, forty-two miles north- 
west of Murmansk, XIX Mountain Corps 
faced the Soviet Fourteenth Army across 
the Litsa River. The corps’ primary mis- 
sion was to protect the Kolosyoki nickel 
mines. The idea of an overland advance 
to Murmansk had not l>een revi\ed during 
the year; and while a thrust into the Rybat- 
chiy Peninsula remained vaguely under con- 
sideration, the likelihood of its being at- 
tempted was slight because of the difFiculty 
of a.s.sembling and maintaining sufficient 
forces. 



’ H. Gr. Nord, la. Nr. 3000/43, Der Feldzug 
gegen die Sowjet-Union der Heeresgruppe Nord. 
Kriegsjahr tg4i. 10.5.43, H. Gr. Nord 75884/1 
file; H. Gr. Nord, la, Kriegstagebuch. 14. 23 Sep 
42, H Gr. Nord 75128/14 file. 



In the roadless Arctic forests between the 
Litsa River and the Salla-Kandalaksha rail 
line no front existed — neither side bothered 
with more than scattered patrols. Astride 
the railroad XXXVI Mountain Corps held 
a line it had taken a year earlier a few 
miles east of the 1939 Finnish border and 
forty-five miles west of Kandalaksha. On 
the Twentieth Mountain Army right flank 
XVIII Mountain Corps occupied a .short 
front .straddling the Kesten’ga-Loukhi spur 
line about twenty miles west of the Mur- 
mansk railroad. 

'Fhe Finnish Army, which had assumed 
responsibility for all operations out of Fin- 
land south of the line Oulu-Belomorsk, held 
three fronts: one (the Maaselkii Front) 
running north from the northern tip of 
Lake Onega; the second (the Aunus Front) 
between Lake Onega and Lake Ladoga 
along the general line of the Svir River; 
and the third (the Lsthmus Front) across 
the Isthmus of Karelia north of Leningrad, 
approximately following the 1939 Finnish 
border. 

In the Finnish .Army and Twentieth 
Mountain -Army zones there had been no 
combat activity worthy of note since the 
spring; and although the German and Fin- 
nish forces enjoyed an almost 2 : i superior- 
ity over their Soviet opponents, the chances 
of resuming the offensive in the foreseeable 
future were slim. For nearly a year the 
Finns had displayed extreme reluctance to 
a.ssume any new militar\’ commitments and 
had insisted on the capture of Leningrad 
as an absolute prerequisite to new offensive 
operations. In .August 1942 the Finns 
had agreed to take part in a two-pronged 
attack to the Murmansk railroad by Finnish 
forces (to Belomorsk) and XXXVI Moun- 
tain Corps (to Kandalaksha), but in Oc- 
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tober the OKW was forced to cancel the 
plans when the preliminary Army Group 
North operation to capture Leningrad was 
abandoned.’ 

Partisan Warfare 

Communist tradition and the experiences 
of the civil war made it a foregone conclu- 
sion that the Soviet Union would attempt 
to exploit to the utmost all forms of irregu- 
lar and clandestine warfare for both mili- 
tary and political reasons. However, al- 
though the Russians had created partisan 
units in large numbers immediately after 
the war started, the partisan movement in 
1941 had remained ineffectual and by the 
late fall of that year was, if anything, on 
the downgrade. The impact of the rapid 
German advance and the apparent helpless- 
ness of the Soviet regime had made it dif- 
ficult to kindle, even artificially, a spirit 
of resistance. Those partisan units that 
did appear were small, incfTective, usually 
isolated, and in constant danger of disin- 
tegrating. Communist Party and NKVD 
(secret police) attempts to leave behind a 
network of Party and partisan groups had 
failed becau.se of lack of time and becau.se 
the local Party authorities, on whom the 
burden of the work fell, either had no clear 
conception of what was required or lacked 
enthusiasm for underground activity. It 
was clear that, contrary to propaganda 
claims, neither the masses nor the Party 
elite would voluntarily spring to the defense 
of the Soviet system in a time of crises. 



OKU’, WFSt. Op. (H) Nr. 551796/43, an 
(Geb.) AOK 20 . 39.10.43, in H'eisungen OKW, 
Fuehrer. 13.3.43-37.3.44. Band 3, OCMH files. 
For additional information concerning German and 
Finnish operations out of Finland, see Ziemke, Ger- 
man Northern Theater of Operations, 1940-45. 



The Rise of the Soviet Partisan 
AI ovemenl 

The Soviet 1941—42 winter offensive 
prepared the ground for a new, more pur- 
poseful approach to partisan warfare. In 
a few weeks victories restored the prestige 
of the Soviet Government. In the occupied 
territories the heightened awareness that the 
former regime was still to be reckoned with, 
arou.sed a nice mixture of fear and patrio- 
tism. Moreover, the population by then had 
been expo.sed to German rule long enough 
to know that it had nothing to look for- 
ward to from that quarter. While this 
psychological shift was not sufficient in 
itself to bring about active resistance, it 
could be exploited by the Soviet regime 
which, in any event, no longer toyed with 
the illusion of a spontaneous partisan move- 
ment. 

Taking advantage of the great gaps torn 
in the German line, particularly in the 
zones of the Army Groups North and Cen- 
ter, and the virtual disappearance of securi- 
ty forces in the enemy rear, the Russians set 
about systematically organizing partisan 
forces. Soviet-trained organizers and 
cadres roamed the countryside recruiting 
men by the authority of the Soviet draft 
law. Air supply was stepped up; military 
organization was introduced in the partisan 
detachments; and regular army officers 
appeared as instructors, advisers, and mem- 
bers of the partisan command staffs. The 
surviving 1941 units and the new units 
were brought under direct Soviet control by 
radio and air and by the creation of army 
and front partisan control staffs. Partisan 
detachments that had averaged less than 
100 men in November 1941 more than 
doubled in strength by February 1942, and 
in the spring and summer of that year the 
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Partisans in the Bryansk Forest 



“brigade” of i,ooo men or more, became 
the standard unit. 

By the late summer of 1 942 the partisan 
movement was solidly established. The 
organizational work had been completed, 
and the lines of control were firmly in So- 
viet hands. The total partisan forces num- 
bered between 150,000 and 200,000 men. 
The partisan movement had become a 
major prop of home front morale, and in 
-August 1942 its more prominent leaders 
were called to Moscow, many of them 
flown in from behind the German lines, 
in order to be .shown off at a conference. 

Attempts by Soviet authorities to stir up 
partisan activity in all German-occupied 
areas, brought mixed success. Nearly nine- 
tenths of the partisan forces were located 



in the rear areas of Army Groups North 
and Center with the greatest concentrations 
behind Army Group Center, particularly in 
the Bryansk Forest north and south of 
Bryansk and behind the great Soviet salient 
west of Toropets. There vast stretches of 
forest and swamp pro\ided cover for the 
partisan units. In the Ukraine and .south- 
ern Russian the movement hardly gained a 
foothold before the late summer of 1943.* 



* Sec also Earl Ziemke, The Soviet Partisan 
Movement in 1941 (Research Study 6, vnl. 2), 
Earl Ziemke. Composition and Morale of the 
Partisan Movement (Research Study 6, vol. 5), 
and Earl Ziemke and Ralph Mavrogordato, History 
of the First Belorussian Partisan Brigade (Tech- 
nical Research Report 24, vol. 3), .Air Research 
and Development Command, Human Resources 
Research Institute, Maxwell AFB, .Ala. 
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Fuehrer Directive 46 

On 18 August 1942, Hitler, confirming 
that the partisan movement had become 
much more than a local nuisance, issued a 
drastic order, Fuehrer Directive No. 46. 
The directive opened with the statement: 
“The bandit monstrosity in the East has 
assumed a no longer tolerable scope and 
threatens to become a serious danger to 
front supply and exploitation of the land.” 
Hitler wanted the partisans rooted out be- 
fore winter “to avoid important disadvan- 
tages in the Wehrmacht’s conduct of winter 
operations.” He made the Reichsfuehrer- 
SS, Heinrich Himmler, responsible for col- 
lecting and evaluating information on anti- 
parli.san warfare and gave him sole respon- 
sibility for antipartisan operations in the 
territories under civil administration. He 
charged the Chief of Staff, OKH, with the 
conduct of anlipartisan warfare in the zone 
of operations and ordered elements of the 
Replacement Army transferred east to be 
u.sed as antipartisan forces while complet- 
ing their training." 

Conceding that the partisan movement 
could not be ma.stercd by military means 
alone, Hitler recognized for the first time 
that a succe.ssful antiparlisan campaign 
would have to take into account the atti- 
tude of the population in the affected areas. 
It would, on the one hand, have to offer 
them at lea.st a subsistence standard of liv- 
ing to prevent their going over to the par- 
tisans and, on the other, make active col- 
laboration again.st the partisans attractive 
by the promise of substantial rewards. 
Also for the first time, he approved recruit- 

° Der Fuehrer, OKW. WFSt. Op. Nr. aoaSat/ 
4'j . Wetsung Nr. 46 Kichtlinien fuer die rerstaerkte 
Bekaempfung des Bandenuvwesens im Osten. 18.8 
43 . OKW/agi file. 



ment of indigenous military units from 
among prisoners of war for employment 
against the partisans. 

The Army regarded the directive as a 
significant advance in Hitler’s concept of 
antipartisan warfare, particularly because 
it permitted efforts to win over the popula- 
tion and the use of indigenous troops. The 
Organizational Branch, OKH, had long 
maintained that Germany did not have the 
manpower to stage an effective antipartisan 
campaign with its own forces.'" But, re- 
gardless of the directive, Hitler did not 
abandon his plans to reduce the Rus.sians 
to servitude and subject them to the most 
ruthless exploitation; consequently, he re- 
fused to offer sufficient inducements to .stim- 
ulate genuine popular support for the Ger- 
man cau.se. Furthermore, as the year drew 
to a clo.se, the Russian people grew increas- 
ingly aware that the chances of a German 
victory were fading. 

A Companion Piece to Stalingrad 

Up to 19 November the Ea.stern Intel- 
ligence Branch, OKH, had predicted that 
the main Soviet winter offensive would be 
directed against .\rmy Group Center. 
Later it defended the prediction by pointing 
out that the great .success at .Stalingrad ob- 
viously came as a surprise to the Russians 
and that they were at first clearly not pre- 
pared to exploit it by continuing the ad- 
vance west of Stalingrad, where the road to 
even greater victories lay open." The East- 
ern Intelligence Branch was, perhaps, not 
as far wrong as might appear. Certainly, 

‘"OKU, OenStdH, Org. Aht., Kriegstagebuch. 
Band IV. 1 i -30 42, H 1/214 file. 

" OKH . GenStdH, Fremde Heere Oft. Anlage 1 
zur kurzen Beurteilung der Feindlage vom 10.13. 
43 . H 3/199 file. 
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the Stavka could not have fully anticipated 
the speed of the Rumanian collapse nor 
could it have counted in advance on Hitler’s 
offering up a whole German army. 

On the other hand, an element of self- 
deception in the German thinking was to 
have baneful and lingering effects. The 
conviction that the moment when the So- 
viet Union would have dredged up its last 
reserves must soon be reached was slow in 
melting away and kept alive the notion 
that the Soviet capability to stage a second 
winter offensive would have to fall within 
predictable limits, .\fter Stalingrad the 
idea took hold that, because the Russians 
had attacked in the south, they could not 
do the same in the center. On 2 1 Novem- 
ber, Ninth Army recorded, “Numerous 
signs indicate that major Soviet offensives 
m two separate sectors of the front are no 
longer possible.” Actually, the Stavka 
was able to launch, almost simultaneously, 
two offensives of approximately equal 
scope, and later greatly expand one of 
them. 

The Rzhev Salient 

In the .Army Group Center sector, as at 
.Stalingrad, the front’s configuration pre- 
sented a ready-made opportunity for a large 
encirclement, yet one which would not re- 
quire too high a level of tactical proficiency. 
On a 20-mile front due south of Rzhev the 
West Front deployed the heavily reinforced 
Thirty-first and Twentieth Armies — some 
45 divisions and brigades, 2 tank corps, 
and 2 guards corps. On the eastern face 
of the Rzhev salient, Kalinin Front sta- 
tioned Forty-first and Twenty-second Army 



AOK 9. Fuehrungsableilung, Kriegstagebuch. 
Band 7. 3i Nov 42. .’XCK 9 31624/3 61e. 



— about 25 divisions and brigades plus 2 
motorized-mechanized corps and the elite 
VI Stalin Corps, for attacks on either side 
of Bely. On the north, at the apex of the 
salient. Thirty-ninth Army concentrated a 
half dozen or so divisions for a thrust due 
south. 

The offensive began on the morning of 
25 November, repeating the pattern of Sta- 
lingrad in its initial phase. But the German 
position there was different than it had 
been on the Don. Ninth Army was a first- 
class force which, having weathered the 
summer battles successfully, was not to be 
overawed by numerical and materiel supe- 
riority. After a month’s respite and with 
three panzer divisions in reserve, the army 
faced the attack with confidence, particu- 
larly .since the Soviet main effort came 
exactly where it had been expected, south 
of Rzhev.” After Twentieth Army, con- 
ducting the main effort, made the mistake 
of committing its armor in piecemeal break- 
through attempts that cost the Soviet units 
better than half their tanks, one panzer 
corps handled the defense with ease.'* 

On the west the defense was, at first, le.ss 
successful; the Rus-sians broke through on 
both sides of Bely, penetrating to within 
twenty miles of the town on the south and 
about ten miles along the valley of the 
Luchesa River in the north. But in ten 
days of fighting they failed to exploit their 
initial success, and on 7 December the Ger- 
mans executed a surprise counterattack 
that turned the breakthrough south of Bely 
into a pocket. In another ten days the 
Germans cleaned out the pocket and re- 
gained their original front at a cost to Kali- 



“ Ibid.. 25-30 Nov 42. 
“ .’ibiimik Nomer 9. 
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Soviet Tanks Approach Veliki ye Luki 



nin Front of 15,000 men killed and 5,000 
captured.’^ 

On II December tVest Front launched 
a final attempt south of Rzhev which, in 
terms of sheer weight, surpassed anything 
Ninth Army had yet encountered. In the 
first two days of what the army described 
as the greatest defensive victory of the war 
thus far, the Russians lost 295 tanks with- 
out making any notable gains. During the 
ne.xt two days the offensive slackened ra- 
pidly, ending on 16 December, the day on 
which Ninth Army also finished mopping 
up the pocket south of Bely. Thereafter the 
last tangible remnant of the offensive was 



AOK g, Fuehrungsabteilung, Kriegstagebuch, 
Band 3, 1-7 Dec 42, AOK 9 31624/3 file. 



the penetration in the Luchesa River val- 
ley, where later, in fighting extending into 
the new year. Ninth .Army also regained 
its original front. “General Winter” had 
for once failed the Russians: the Germans 
were better equipped than at the same time 
a year earlier, and the weather was milder 
— the lowest temperature reached by mid- 
December being about 15° F.*'"' 

Velikiye Luki 

On the Ninth Army left flank, beginning 
on 25 November, Gruppe von der Cheval- 
lerie, holding the strongpoint line along the 
western rim of the Toropets bulge, also 

Ibid., I 1-16 Dec 42. 
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Mannerheim (right) with Generalleutnant Erwin Engeihrecht, during the German occupa- 
tion of Finland. 



came under attack by Kalinin Front. In 
that area of forests, lakes, and swamps 
Vclikiye Luki constituted a kind of island 
base for the Germans. It anchored the 
center of the front in that sector; it was an 
important junction on the lateral railroad 
line clo.scst to the front; and it straddled 
several east-west roads. In the two weeks 
before 25 November Kalinin Front had 
built up Third Shock Army to an absolute 
superiority in armor and better than 5; i 
superiority in infantry and artillery. 
Bothered most by the forests and the 
swamps, which had not yet frozen solid. 
Third Shock Army in two days pu.shcd 
through, encircled V'elikiye Luki, and 
trapped 7,000 German troops in the town.’’ 
On the 27th, with Novosokol’niki, fifteen 
miles west, similarly threatened, von dcr 

'' Sbornik Nomer g. 



Chevallerie reported that if the troops in 
Velikiye Luki were to be saved they would 
have to break out immediately. Three 
days later Hitler countered with an order 
stating that to evacuate Velikiye Luki was 
out of the question. The garri.son would 
have to hold out until contact was restored 
and the former front line retaken.'* 

In the third week of December, when the 
prc.ssure abated slightly, von der Chcval- 
lerie l)cgan a relief operation; liut his innips 
were worn out, and the attempt had to be 
aliandoned after the second day. On 4 
January 1943 a second attempt began. In 
the inter\’al the garrison in Velikiye Luki 
had licen split in two: a small group held 
out in the old kremlin (citadel) on the 
western edge of the town; the main body 

''Gen. Kdo. l.JX .A.K., In. Kriegstagebuch Nr. 
4, 25-30 Nov 42. LIX .\,K 30145/1 file. 
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had been driven back to the eastern sub- 
urbs. The relief column, it was clear, 
could hope to do no more than rescue the 
garrison. To open a permanent corridor 
into the town was impossible. 

For ten days the relief force inched its 
way eastward, being halted, finally, within 
a few hundred yards of the kremlin. On 
15 January, when troops in the kremlin 
and east pocket were ordered to break out, 
the garrison commander, who was in the 
east pocket, radioed that this was not pos- 
sible, and thereafter all contact was lost. 
The next morning 176 survivors broke 
through from the kremlin, and the relief 
column began to fall back.'" 

The Quiet Front 

In the northern reaches of the Soviet 
Union, the Twentieth Mountain Army 
zone stayed quiet throughout the winter. 
In the Arctic Ocean, British and American 
convoys shuttled back and forth to Mur- 
mansk during the dark months carrying 
supplies to support the Soviet winter of- 
fensive. The Allied landing in North 
.\frica in November 1942 had drawn off 
nearly all of the torpedo planes formerly 
employed against the convoys, and, in De- 
cember, an unsuccessful sortie by the 
cruisers HipFer and Luetzow brought 
Hitler’s wrath down on the Navy. .As a 
consequence Racdcr rcsi.gned and was re- 
placed as Commander in Chief, Navy, by 
Grossadmiral Karl Doenitz, the submarine 
specialLst. Hitler threatened to scrap all 
German heavy ships. 

In southern Finland the Finnish .Armv 



Ibid., 14 Dec 42-16 Jan 43. 



fronts were also quiet. The Finns were 
less interested in their own than in the 
main sectors of the Eastern Front, and they 
watched the Soviet progress with mounting 
dismay. In January 1943, as Army Group 
North’s hold on Leningrad began to slip, 
the Finnish Commander in Chief, Man- 
nerheim, asked Twentieth Mountain Army 
to give back all Finnish troops still under 
its command. On 3 February, the day 
after the last German units surrendered at 
Stalingrad, Mannerheim, the Finnish Pres- 
ident, RLsto Ryti, and members of the 
Cabinet met and decided that the war had 
reached a decisive turning point and that 
it would be necessary for Finland to get out 
at the first opportunity. Six days later 
they informed a secret se.ssion of the Parlia- 
ment that Germany could not win and 
Finland would have to accustom itself to 
thinking in terms of another Treaty of 
Mocow, the treaty which ended the Winter 
War of 1939-40. A month later a new 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Henrik Ramsay, ap- 
pointed because he was reputed to have 
contacts in Great Britain and the United 
States, made the first move toward nego- 
tiating a separate peace. 

To the Germans it was obvious that, for 
the lime being, only fear of the Russians 
would keep Finland in the war. Fresh 
German victories in the coming summer 
might yet restore the Finns’ morale, but 
the war had changed since 1941. It re- 
quired re.sourccs, training, and masses of 
men which the Finns did not have. By 
the early months of 1943, the Twentieth 
Mountain .Army stafT had concluded that 
future offensive support was hardly to be 
expected of the Finnish .Army and that the 
Finns probably could not withstand a full- 
scale Soviet attack. 
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On the Defensive 

Leningrad and the Dernyansk Pocket 

In Leningrad the second winter of the 
siege was not as bad as the first. While 
Lake Ladoga was open, boats had brought 
in supplies for the troops and civilians and 
had evacuated close to half a million per- 
■sons. A German attempt to use the SiebcJ 
ferries — catamarans driven by airplane en- 
gines and mounting a light antiaircraft gun 
— to interdict the lake traffic had failed. 
In the fall of 1942 the Ru.s.sians had laid an 
electric cable and a gasoline pipeline in the 
lake. When the lake froze, they built an 
ice road and set up high tension lines. In 
the city the people had enough food at 
least to survive and sufficient electricity to 
operate some industrial plants. But the 
five or six thousand tons of supplies trucks 
could haul across the ice per day could 
barely sustain the city and the front; and 
Leningrad, normally the second largest in- 
dustrial center in the country, was capable 
of a far greater contribution to the .Soviet 
war effort than it was now making — by 
operating plants within sight of the front 
for propaganda as much as for production. 
Consequently, after their first attempt to 
overcome the siege failed in October 1942, 
the Leningrad and Volkhov Fronts had 
promptly begun the build-up for another 
try. When the winter darkness set in, re- 
inforcements from the east crossed the lake 
and moved into the line. 

.Army Group North watched anxiou.sly. 
Occupying a relatively inactive front, it 
had been neglected during most of 1942, 
had not fully replaced its los.ses of the pre- 
vious winter, and was committed to a static 
defense that might be attacked at any of a 
number of critical points. Around Lenin- 



grad, particularly at the “bottleneck” — 
the narrow tie-in to Lake Ladoga — Army 
Group North functioned as the main sup- 
port of German strategy in northern Eu- 
rope. {Map 10) If the hold on Leningrad 
were broken, Germany would, in the long 
run, lose control of the Baltic Sea. Fin- 
land would then be isolated; the iron ore 
.shipping from Sweden would be in danger; 
and the all-important submarine training 
program would be serioasly handicapped. 

In the 16 months they had held the 
“bottleneck” the Germans had built a 
tight network of defenses in the swampy 
terrain and had converted Schluesselburg, 
.several small settlements, and scattered 
patches of woods into fortified strong- 
points. But, with only .six to eight miles 
between fronts, one facing west and the 
other cast, the defenders had little room to 
maneuver. The Russians had found highly 
instructive their experience in the summer, 
and in the intervening months had re- 
hearsed every tactic and maneuver for 
taking each individual German position. 
This method the Germans them.selvcs had 
used in 1940 to train for the assaults on the 
Belgian forts. 

The attack on the “bottleneck” began on 
12 January. Sixty-seventh Army, its troops 
wearing spiked shoes to help them climb 
the frozen river bank, struck across the ice 
on the Neva River while Second Shock 
Army, on the east, threw five divisions 
against a 4-mile stretch of the German line. 
Methodically, the Ru.ssians chopped their 
way through, and by the end of the first 
week had taken .Schluesselburg and opened 
a corridor to Leningrad along the lake 
shore. Thereafter, in fighting that lasted 
until the first week of .April, the two Soviet 
fronts made little headway. When the 
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German Communications Men Checking a Tei.ephone Line, Northern Front 



fighting ended, they held a strip 6 miles 
wide, all of it within range of German ar- 
tillery. When the battle ended. Army 
Group North claimed a defensive victory, 
but its hold on the second city of the Soviet 
Union was not a tight as before. 

On the .'Vrmy Group North right flank 
the Demyansk pocket had been under con- 
tinuous attack since the end of November 
1942. By mid-January the fighting in the 
pocket had drained off the last army group 
reserves. On 19 January, Zeitzler told 
Kuechler that he intended to take up with 
Hitler the question of evacuating the De- 
myansk pocket. He and Kuechler agreed 
that the principal reason for the setback the 

* H. Gt. Nord, la Nr. 13000/44, Der Feldzug 
gegen die Sowjet-Union der Heeresgruppe Nord, 
Kriegsjahr 1943, a4.1s.44, H. Gr. Nord 75884/1 
file. 



army group had just suffered south of Lake 
Ladoga was the shortage of troops and that 
the only way to avoid similar mishaps was 
to create reserves by giving up the pocket."' 
That Hitler would bitterly resist any such 
proposal went without saying; and Kuech- 
ler, who had been sharply rebuffed in the 
fall of 1942 when he suggested abandon- 
ment, refused to take the initiative in re- 
opening the question. 

On the night of 31 January, after a 
week-long debate, Hitler finally gave way 
to Zeitzler’s arguments. The Operations 
.Section, OKH, informed Kuechler that the 
•Struggle to get the decision had been un- 
precedentedly difTicult and asked him to 
get the troops out fa.st in order not to give 

W. Gr. Nord, la, Kriegstagebuch, 19 Jan 43, 
H. Gr. Nord 75128/18 file. 

~ Ibid., 26 Jan 43. 
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Hitler a chance to change his mind.'^ 
Kuechler, however, refused to risk losing 
the vast quantity of equipment and sup- 
plies poured into the pocket during the 
past thirteen months. He began pulling 
back the line on ao February, after three 
weeks preparation, and then collapsed the 
pocket by stages, completing the last on i8 
March. 

Army Group Center — Antipartisan 
Warfare 

Through the winter Army Group Center 
stood as the bulwark of the Eastern Front, 
but its underpinnings were weak. Its 
front, projecting eastward — once a giant 
spearhead aimed at Moscow — was, under 
the influence of the .second Soviet winter 
offensive, becoming badly eroded and an 
invitation to disaster. {Map ii) (3n the 
north flank, around the bulge west of Toro- 
pets, the army group had not had a secure 
line since December 1941. After mid- 
January 1943, the .Soviet armies gouged 
deeply into the south flank, forcing it back 
west of Kursk. 

On 20 January, to shore up what was 
then the weakest spot in his front, Kluge 
moved Headquarters, Third Panzer .Army, 
into the .sector on the we.stern rim of the 
Toropets bulge. The attempt to relieve 
Velikiye Luki had failed five days earlier. 
After his first look at the front, the Com- 
manding General, Third Panzer Army, 
Generaloberst Hans Reinhardt, reported 



” H. Cr. Nord, la, Ferngespraech des Chep des 
Generalstabes der Heeresgruppe mil CeneTalmajor 
Heusinger, 31.1.43. H. Gr. Nord 75129/52 file. 

** H. Gt. Nord, la Nr. 13000/44. der Feldzug 
gegrn die Sowiet-Union der Heeresgruppe Nord. 
Kriegsjahr 1943, 34.1a.44, H. Gr. Nord 75884/ 1 
file. 



that the sector was in “appalling condi- 
tion.” Gruppe von der Chevallerie had 
thrown every unit it could lay hands on 
into the thrust toward Velikiye Luki. In 
the army rear area an estimated 20,000 
partisans roamed the countryside at will. 
The army’s first task would be to gain 
enough troops to e.stablish some sort of 
defensible line by pulling back and sorting 
out the jumbled units west of Velikiye 
Luki.^’ 

In the first week of February, having set 
up a line of strongpoints, Third Panzer 
.Army turned to the partisan menace. 
Throughout the z.ones of Army Groups 
North and Center, partisan activity had 
flared up dangerou.sly since the beginning 
of winter. .As in the previous year, the 
.Soviet commands employed the partisans 
as an adjunct to the winter offensive. 
.Again the conditions were favorable. Hard- 
prcs.sed to man the front, the Germans 
could only commit .second- and third-rate 
troops in the rear areas. The Soviet vic- 
tories rai.sed the partisans’ morale and made 
the civilians in the occupied territory amen- 
able to Soviet and partisan influences. 

Hitler, as he had since the start of the 
war, tailed for the utmost .severity. In Jan- 
uary 1943 he decreed that .soldiers could 
not be brought to trial for atrocities com- 
mitted while fighting partisans. The Ge- 
neva Convention and the rules of chivalry, 
he declared, had no place in antipartisan 
warfare. The generals, on the other hand, 
were fully aware that they lacked the 
strength to master the partisan movement 
by Draconian methods and would, if they 
tried, only succeed in totally alienating the 
civilian population. Consequently, most 

“ Pr. AOK 3. la. Kriegslagebuch Nr. 6. 20-23 
Jan 43. Pr. .\OK 3 35568/1 file. 
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of them attempted, for humanitarian and 
practical reasons, to avoid interpreting 
Hitler’s decree literally. The Commanding 
General, .Second Panzer Army, General der 
Panzertruppen Rudolf Schmidt, for in- 
stance, directed that it would apply only to 
acts committed in the heat of battle and 
would, under no circumstances, be con- 
sidered a license to kill and plunder wan- 
tonly."® 

In late February Third Panzer .\rmy 
conducted an operation (Kugelblitz) 
against the partisan center in the Surazh 
Rayon northeast of Vitebsk. Although it 
had little effect on the course of the war, 
the operation is worth examining for two 
reasons: it is representative of dozens of 
similar antipartisan operations the Ger- 
mans conducted in the years 1942-44, and 
it gives an unusually clear-cut picture of 
partisan and antipartisan warfare. The 
area concerned, the Surazh Rayon, lay di- 
rectly behind the Third Panzer .\rmy front. 
It had been partisan-infested for more than 
a year and had won acclaim on the .Soviet 
side for the so-called Vitebsk Corridor, 
where in the late winter of 1941—42 the 
partisans and the Red .\rmy had main- 
tained truck and horse-drawn supply traf- 
fic through the large gaps in the German 
line. By Feliruary 1943 the front had not 
greatly changed. The sector north of 
Surazh, a thin line of strongpoints spaced 
two to three miles apart, was held by Ger- 
man .\ir Force field divisions. In the gaps 
and in the extensive forests and swamps 
behind the front the Germans had been 
forced by lack of troops to permit the par- 
ti.sans virtually free rein. The partisans, 
numbering an estimated four to five thou- 

” Pz. AOK 2. la. Kriegstagebuih S'r. ■}. Band I. 
3 Jan 43, Pz. .\OK 2 37075/1 1 file. 
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sand, were organized into brigades. Thev 
had built permanent, fortified encamp- 
ments, and operated their own airfields. 

To execute the antipartisan operation, 
Reinhardt detailed two security divisions. 
The first step, completed on 2 1 February, 
was to draw a skirmish line around the par- 
tisan area, which encompassed most of the 
.Surazh Rayon. When that had been done, 
the troops began to advance inward, draw- 
ing the ring tighter and driving the partisans 
ahead of them toward the center. Contact 
was difficult to maintain, and the troops, 
pushing across rough terrain and through 
forests deep in snow, soon tired. The par- 
tisans, for their part, evaded pitched battles 
and, whenever they could, hid or slipped 
through the encirclement. When the oper- 
ation ended, on 8 March, the army claimed 
3,700 partisans killed, but it had no way of 
telling with certainty how man\ of the 
casualties were actually partisans and how- 
many noncombatant civilians. .\s soon as 
the German units 3vithdrew, the partisans 
reorganized and within a few months they 
had nearly regained their former strength."' 

Operation Bueffel 

Although the .\rmy Group Center zone 
was quiet in the early winter of 1942-43 
except for partisan activity, its front in the 
long run. clearly was untenable. The army 
group had no reserves. Its left flank was 
weak and, after the collapse of .Second 
.\rmy, its right flank was left dangling in a 
void. When .\rmy Group North .secured 
permission to evacuate the Demyansk 
pocket, the great eastward projection of 

^ Pz. AOK .7. la. Kriegstagebuch Nr. 6 . 3 Feh- 
8 Mai 43, Pz. ,\OK 3 35568/ 1 file. See also 
Zicnikc and Mavrogordato, History of the First 
Belorussian Partisan Brigade. 
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Russian Evacuees on the Road, 1943 



Army Group Center ceased to serve any, 
even remotely, useful purpose. To pinch 
off the Toropets .'ialient was no longer pos- 
sible, and no one was thinking seriously 
any more of an advance to Moscow. On 
26 January Kluge recommended to Hitler 
a large-scale withdrawal that would shorten 
the front and eliminate the danger of the 
Ninth and Fourth Armies’ being encircled. 
.\s was to be expected, Hitler resisted bit- 
terly, but finally, on 6 February, he yielded 
to Zeitzler’s and Kluge’s arguments.'® 
During the rest of the month .the army 
group readied itself for the withdrawal, 
which was given the code name Bueffel. 



” AOK 4. la, Kriegstagehuch Nr. 15, 26 Jan 
and 6 Feb 43, .\OK 4 34579/1 file. 



The chief task was to build a fortified line 
in the rear between Velizh and Kirov. .At 
midmonth the armies began combing the 
towns and the countryside for able-bodied 
men and others who might be useful to the 
Russians if left behind. Long columns of 
evacuees, whom one army commander de- 
scribed as presenting pictures of absolute 
misery, were marched off to the west 
through the dead, late winter cold. Fourth 
Army alone reported evacuating 45,000 
persons. 

On I March Ninth Army began drawing 
back its front north and west of Rzhev. 
In twenty-three days Operation Bueffel 
was completed.'® The units that originally 

“ Ibid., 17 Feb-18 Mar 43. 




THE CENTER AND THE NORTH 

stood farthest east had covered a distance 
of go miles. The length of the front in 
ihe Bleffel area was reduced from 340 
miles to 1 10 miles. 

On his .‘south flank, after 14 February, 
Kluge faced the problem of finding enough 
troops to halt Second Army’s retreat and 
to man the lengthening line of Second 
Panzer Army, its neighbor on the north. .\s 
the Russians advanced west past Kursk, the 
army group front began to bulge dangerous- 
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ly east of Orel. On 20 February Kluge pro- 
posed pulling back the Panzer and Second 
.\rniies to the line of the Desna Ri\er, but 
Hiller was through retreating.^" He was al- 
ready at work on other plans, and before 
many months had passed, the names of two 
proN'incial Ruissian towns, Kursk and Orel, 
would gain renown on the Eastern Front. 



AOK 3 , la. Kriegsiagebuch Russland, Teil 10, 
ao-23 Feb 43, .\OK 2 37418/1 file. 




CHAPTER VII 



Operation Zitadelle 



The Lull in the Storm 

In the years past, the arrival of spring had 
always heralded new German triumphs. 
Even the black winter of 1941—42 had been 
followed by a surge of fresh strength and 
confidence. But 1943 was different. The 
day of the whirlwind offensive was gone 
and with it the grandiose plans that less 
than a year earlier had included a gigantic 
pincers movement through the Caucasus 
and Egypt into the Middle East. During 
the winter Hitler had been forced to use 
the slogan “defense of the Homeland” in 
rallying the armies on the southern flanks 
of the Eastern Front. Although the front 
was still deep in the Soviet Union, several 
hundred miles from the German border, 
that appeal was beginning to have a literal 
significance that was not lost on the troops. 
The victory on the Donets, which ended 
the long winter retreat of Army Group 
South, and the successful withdrawals bv 
the other army groups, re.stored morale at 
the front, but no one deluded himself into 
l)elicving the next summer would .see the 
swastika replanted on Mt. Elbrus or Ger- 
man outposts again looking east into Asia 
from the high bank of the Volga. Hence- 
forth the war would be fought on other 
terms. The crucial question was to what 
extent, if at all, Germany would still be able 
to set those terms. For a time, the front 
.settled down to an ominous quiet, waiting. 



A Dark Spring 

After the first week of April, when the 
Rus.sians gave up their second attempt to 
liberate Leningrad, both sides paused to 
rest and regroup. The Russian spring with 
its mud and swollen rivers could be de- 
pended on to enforce at least a few weeks’ 
truce. Only Army Group A had a tactical 
mission still to be executed. Hitler had 
ordered it to eliminate a beachhead the 
Russians had e.stalrlished early in February 
south of Novoro.ssisk in the Kuban. He 
wanted to anchor the Gotenkop firmly 
at Novorossisk so as to deny the enemy the 
port that had formerly been an important 
base for the Soviet Black Sea Fleet. 

After several false starts and delays 
caused by bad weather, the attack began 
on 18 April. When five days of fighting, 
which Seventeenth Army described as the 
heaviest it had experienced since the battle 
for Sevastopol in 1942, failed to dent the 
Soviet line, the attack had to be given up as 
too costly in men and materiel. Seven- 
teenth Army charged much of the blame 
for its failure to a condition then wide- 
spread among the armies in the east: its 
divisions, after nearly a year of uninter- 
rupted combat, were simply not as effective 
as they once had been. The divisions 
needed re.st and time to train their replace- 
ments, who in the past months had been 
thrown directly into combat from the basic 
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training camps in Germany.* 

.Since June 1941 German attention had 
centered on the Eastern Front. Now, quite 
suddenly, the situation changed. Dangers 
that might have been dispo.sed of handily 
had the campaign against the Soviet Union 
gone according to schedule loomed omi- 
nously all around. In January U.S. .\rmy 
.\ir Forces flying fortresses staged the first 
daylight bombing attack on Germany, a 
ma.ssive strike at Wilhclmshaven. Two 
months later the British Royal .\ir Force 
(R.\F) resumed night bombing, using 4- 
engine bombers in.stead of the 2-engine 
planes that had carried out most of the 
earlier raids.- In the citie.s, particularly in 
the Ruhr, bomb damage increased alarm- 
ingly; and in one of the ironic twists of the 
war the army groups in the East began 
keeping tabs on home front morale. 

■Vs their air forces .struck at the center 
of the so-called Fortress Europe, the British 
and .\merican ground forces deployed to 
storm the outer defenses. .A second Sta- 
lingrad had long been in the making in 
North .\frica. .\fter British Eighth .Army 
broke the Mareth Line in the last week of 
March defeat became inevitable, and on 12 
and 13 May the last elements of Fifth 
Panzer .\rmy and Italian First .\rmy sur- 
rendered in Tunisia. That the Western 
.\llics would follow up their victory in 
North Africa with an invasion of southern 
Europe, either in Italy or in the Balkans, 
seemed certain. If they were committed, 
as it appeared, to Winston S. Churchill’s 
strategy of attacking on the periphery, 
landings in Norway were also possible. 
There, growing hostility in Sweden added 

' H. Gt. .- 1 . la, Kriegstagebuch. Band 2, Teil 4, 
1-24 .\pr 43, H. Gr. 75126/1 1 file. 

° .\ir Ministry (British) Pamphlet 248, The Rise 
and Fall of the German Air Force, p. 275. 



to the danger. In the west the Channel 
coast would probably not be threatened in 
1943, but it would be foolhardy to count 
on more than a year’s respite before the 
decisive battle that was to be expected 
there. In short, the keystone of Hitler’s 
strategy was crumbling; he had failed to 
make good the boast that he would deal 
with his enemies one by one; Germany was 
confronted with a 2-front war, that old 
specter that had haunted the General Staff 
since the latter years of the nineteenth 
century. 

•Since 1939 Hitler had been fighting the 
“poor man’s war,’’ trying to compensate 
for inferior resources of manpower and per- 
sonnel by relying on surprise, relentless ex- 
ercise of the initiative, and his opponents’ 
lack of preparedness. Now his enemies 
were on the ascendant, and the indications 
were that he would be hard put to meet 
them on their terms. 

Paradoxically, of the major belligerents, 
Germany had been the slowest in fully 
mobilizing its national resources. Dazzled 
by cheap successes and confident that vic- 
tory was just around the corner. Hitler had 
for the first two and a half years of the war 
been content to live off the lead he had 
gained before 1939. Early in 1942, in one 
of his most fortunate choices, he had ap- 
pointed Dr. Albert Speer Minister for 
.Armament and Munitions. Under Speer 
German war production rose sharply and 
continued to rise until 1945, but the pro- 
duction gap remained. 

In the early months of 1943, influenced 
by a second disastrous winter, Hitler again 
undertook to intensify the German war 
effort. In January he appointed the Com- 
mittee of Three, composed of the Chief, 
OKW, Keitel, the Chief of the Party Chan- 
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ccllory, Martin Borniann, and the Chief of 
the Reichs Chancellory, Elans Lamincrs. 
The committee was to procure 800,000 
men for the armed forces, and it was given 
broad powers to make the men available 
by eliminating nonessential industries and 
occupations.’ They expected to fdl the 800, • 
ooo-man draft bv placing the civilian econ- 
omy on what was called a “total war” 
footing. Consequently, sub.sequent drafts 
would bring the armed forces and the war 
industries into direct competition for men, 
and the OK^V estimated that between Oc- 
tober 1943 and .\pril 1944 the armed 
services would need another 973,000 men. 
Since the new cla.ss of eighteen-year-olds 
would number no more than 460,000, most 
of the remainder would have to come from 
the deferred groups, a move which would 
cut deep into the labor force of the arma- 
ment industry.' 

.Among the service arms, the German 
armored forces had long shown serious 
symptoms of neglect. In the winter battles 
of 1942-43 in the US.SR the German tanks 
were outnumbered and, to a large extent, 
outclassed. The most powerful tank in 
quantity production, the Panzer IV, was 
a prewar model known since 1941 to be no 
match for the Soviet T34. The winter 
disasters forced Hitler to call back the 
Army’s outstanding tank expert, Guderian, 
whom he had summarily dismissed in De- 
cember 1941. He appointed Guderian 
Inspector General for Armor, gave him 
control of tank development and allocation 
and authorized him to devise improvements 



^ OKW . Stellvertretende Chef des H'ehrmacht- 
luehrungsstabe^. Kriegstagcbuch I'om 1 i -3' :1-43- 
16. 22 Jan 43, IMT Doc 1786-PS. 

* Der Chef da H eeresstabes beim Chef OKH', 
V ortragsnotiz ueber die personetle Lage. 15.8.43. 
H 1/527 file. 



in tank tactics and the employment of 
panzer units." 

New tank models were on the way. The 
Tiger, which so far had fallen somewhat 
short of expectations, was in full production. 
The Panther, lighter and more mobile than 
the I’iger, was scheduled to start coming 
off the assembly lines in the late spring. 
I’hrough the combined efforts of Speer and 
Guderian German tank output rose rapidly 
in the early months of 1943, reaching 621 
units in .April and 988, including 300 of 
the new Panthers, in May. In June and 
July it fell off slightly to 775 and 81 1, 
largely because of production difficulties 
with the Panthers." Impressive as they 
were, the figures probably fell well below 
the current monthly output of the Soviet 
Union alone and certainly far less than the 
combined .American, British, and Soviet 
production. Furthermore, the gain in 
strength was lc.ss than appeared at first 
glance because the new models were being 
rushed to the front before they had been 
thoroughly tested and without fully trained 
crews. 

In at least one phase of weapons develop- 
ment, however, the Germans were still far 
ahead of their enemies. In .April 1943 
they completed firing the first test series of 
.seventeen .A-4 (V-2) rockets. By July 
they had fired another thirteen missiles in 
guidance and accuracy tests, and in .August 
they put in production the first series of 
missiles. In February 1943 component de- 
velopment was begun for the G-2, IVasser- 
fall, a large antiaircraft rocket. It was 



° Heinz Guderian. Erinnerungen tines Soldaten 
(Heidelberg. 1951). p. 258. 

" CcneralinspekteuT der Panzertruppen, Besprech- 
ungspunkte anlaesslich der Fuehrervorlraege am 3. 
und 4. Mat 1943. 5.5.43. H i6/i')0a file. 
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expected to reach the testing stage by the 
end of the year/ 

Germany’s Allies 

The strongest reaction to the Germans’ 
waning fortunes came from their allies. 
Late in March the recently appointed Fin- 
nish Foreign Minister, Ramsay, flew to 
Berlin for a conference with Rcichsminister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop. On 20 March the 
U.S. State Department liad offered its good 
offices in cstal)lishing contact between Fin- 
land and the Soviet Union for the purpo.se 
of bringing an end to hostilities between 
the two. Ramsay, new to diplomacy and 
apparently not well acquainted with the 
character of the German Foreign Minister, 
informed Ribbentrop of the American note 
and, while denying that Finland intended 
to make peace Ijchind the Germans’ back, 
indicated that Finnish "private circles” 
were coming to favor a change on the part 
of Finland to something like armed neu- 
trality. Ribbentrop promptly undertook to 
dispel Ramsay’s illusion of opening the way 
out of the war by a friendly agreement with 
Germany. The German people, he said, 
who were also fighting the war for Finland, 
would not appreciate having the Finns 
“cast eome-hither looks” at the Russians. 
To drive the point home, he presented two 
demands: the United .Statc.s’ offer must be 
promptly and firmly rejected; and the Fin- 
nish Government must declare its intention 
not to conclude a separate peace without 
Geiinan con.scnt.' Flie second came as a 

'OKU. Cli. //. A’ufU. u.BdE. \Va Pruej 

ii/IIAP/K(lr.. Ur. S'r. R/.f.t. Stiind dcr A-4 ■ — 
/CiitwiiklutiQ und KehcnenlwicktuttflfK' i'^ 743' H 
Hie, 

~ Wiperl v(in Bliicchcr. Cesandler zit i^chen Dik- 
liitur und Diviiikrntie ( Wicsl).idcn k)")T), J)]) 
Cio-ai 



considerable blow to the Finns, since to 
meet it meant giving up the independent 
status Finland claimed as a cobclligerent, 
not a formal ally, of Germany. Actually, 
the problem of Finland was not yet acute. 
Even if the Finns evaded a binding declara- 
tion of loyalty to Germany, it could be 
safely assumed that for the present they had 
no place to go. They were completely 
dependent on German economic and mili- 
tary assi.stancc, and eager as they might be 
to leave the war, they were undoubtedly 
not ready to trust themselves to .Soviet 
mercy. 

For the near future Italy was a more 
prc.ssing problem. 'Fhat Mus.solini’s re- 
gime, shaken by the defeat in North Africa, 
would survive an invasion of the Italian 
mainland was highly doubtful, and to 
imagine that in such a case the Axis could 
be preserved was completely fatuous. Mu.s- 
solini was worried. In December 1942 and 
again in March 1943 he propo.sed negotiat- 
ing a peace with the Russiarcs to avoid the 
trap of a 2-front war. “On the day the 
Russian campaign is liquidated,” he wrote, 
“we can hoist the flag. Victory is ours!” 
.‘Vs an altcrnati\’c, he thought of creating an 
“East Wall,” a permanent, fortified front 
in the East that would free enough troops 
to meet the expected British-.\merican of- 
fensives in western and southern Europe.’’ 

In the second week of April Hitler and 
Ribbentrop received .Mussolini and his act- 
ing foreign minister at Schlo.ss Klessheim 

"Silimidl. Anizfichjiunfi tifbfr dif Untrrrrdiirii; 
zu'ist hen dem Fuehrer und dem Grafen Ciano in 
Aiuve^enlicit des lieichvrnarshalls. des RAAf. des 
Frldtiifti halls Keitel, des Generals Jodi, und des 
Marshalls Cavallero im Fuehrer Hauptquarticr arn 
iff Dez 1^42: Brief, der Diice des Fascliismus und 
Ueffierurifisehel an den Fuehrer. 26 Maerz 1943. 
Hi till in LuS Orpt (»f Slate. Oerman F^^ci,^n Min- 
i.stry Dors. 
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near Berchtesgaden. Hitler had already 
rejected the idea of negotiating with the 
Russians on the ground that Stalin could 
not be trusted and “if given a half-year’s 
peace” would use it to prepare his revenge, 
but it was necessary to try to revive the 
Italians’ confidence and set at least some 
of their fears to rest. Ribbentrop told the 
Duce that in a war of ideologies such as 
that between Germany and the Soviet 
Union compromise was out of the question; 
the Soviet LInion was three-fourths de- 
feated; and the German armies would take 
the offensive again in the coming summer. 
At the same time, he indicated that Ger- 
many would not stage another all-out of- 
fensive in the style of the previous two years. 
Instead, the strategy would be to wear 
down the Soviet Union gradually."* 

The idea of an “Fiast Wall,” as proposed 
by Mus.solini, had also begun to appeal to 
.some of the German generals. .After tlie 
winter battles ended, Zcitzler sugge.sted 
building a fortified line to Ijackstop the 
Eastern Front, hut Hitler would have none 
of it. He claimed it would undermine the 
troops’ will to fight. He still envisioned an 
eventual decline in Soviet strength to the 
point where the German armies could ad- 
vance ea.stward again, perhaps to the line 
of the Don River, and then establish a 
.sort of Limes Gernumicus beyond which the 
Russians, reduced to military impotence, 
could be left to their own devices.” 

.After Mussolini came a proce.ssion of 



"‘Schmidt. Aulzeichnung urber die Unterredung 
zwischen dem RA.M und dem Staatssekretaer Bas- 
liiinini im .inwesenheit der Botschaller ran Mack- 
etueri und Atfieri im Schlois Kle^dieim. 8 ,\pr 4;^, 
U S. Dc-j)! of State, German Foreign Ministry Dois. 

" MS # P-049, Die Strategic der deutschen 
obenten Fuehrung im zweiten Vierteljahr 1943 
(General der .Artillerie a. D. Walter Warlimont), 
P 4 



leaders of the le.sser allies, first Marshal 
Antonescu, the Rumanian head of state, 
then Admiral Miklos Horthy, Regent of 
Hungary, and later Msgr. Joseph Tiso, the 
Slovakian head of state, and .Ante Pavclic, 
the Poglavnik of Croatia. Antonescu, like 
Mu.s.solini, worried about the consequences 
of a 2-front war, but he recommended mak- 
ing peace with the We.stern Allies in order 
to gain a free hand against the .Soviet 
Llnion.” The Rumanians, with a long 
frontier bordering on the Soviet Union, 
had no choice but stay in the war. The 
Hungarians, all along more interested in 
their quarrels with their immediate neigh- 
bors than in the campaign against the 
Soviet Union, henceforth kept their .Army, 
except for a few token divisions, at home.'' 

I 'lasov 

One potential ally many Germans 
thought might still be able to turn the tide 
against the .Soviet Union was the Russian 
people. The population of the German- 
occupied territories in the Soviet Union 
plus the millions of Ru.ssian prisoners of 
war constituted a potential reservoir of 
economic and military power second only 
to that of Germany itself. Given .some in- 
dependence and a reasonably attractive 
government, it appeared those people might 
yet prove willing to forget the years of 
hardship and opprc.ssion under the Germans 
and turn against their former m.xsters in 
the Kremlin, from whose return they ex- 
pected to profit little. .Although the chances 
were not as good as in former years, it also 
appeared po.ssible that the example of a 
non-Communist Russian state would seri- 

” Paul Schmidt. Statist auf diplornatiseher Bueh- 
ne. 19^3-45 (Bonn. 1949), p. 555. 

"MS # P-049 ( Warlimoni) , p. 35. 
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ously undermine Stalin’s authority in the 
rest of the Soviet Union, 

Late in 1942 the sentiment in German 
military circles for an alliance with the 
Russian people produced the first tentative 
step toward a positive program. The pro- 
paganda section of the OKW and the East- 
ern Intelligence Branch, OKH, tried to set 
up the captured Soviet general, Andrei I. 
Vlasov, as the leader of an anti-Communist 
Russian national movement. He was 
named head of a shadow government, the 
Rassian National Committee, and given 
nominal command of the Russian Army of 
Liberation, a miscellaneous collection of 
collaborator units recruited by the Ger- 
mans. The Wehrmacht propaganda of- 
ficers prepared a 1 3-point program prom- 
ising the Ru.ssians private property, peasant 
ownership of the land, and — vaguely — na- 
tional independence. When that program, 
published over Vlasov’s signature as the 
so-called Smolensk Manifesto, was given 
limited publicity during the winter of 
1942—43, the popular response appeared 
encouraging but also quickly revealed that, 
to have any lasting effect, it would have to 
be implemented by concrete measures, and 
Hitler refused to go that far. Hr held to 
the dictum he had established when he 
began the campaign in the USSR that he 
was not fighting the war and sacrificing 
German men for the sake of the Russians. 

Early in 1943, when it became clear that 
anything that promised to contribute to- 
ward rc.storing the German fortunes was 
worth a try, Hitler’s stubborn hard line on 
the Soviet Union aroused dismay even 
among some who rarely allowed themselves 
to doubt the Fuehrer’s judgment. Propa- 
ganda Minister Goebbels tried to persuade 
him at least to offer the Ru.ssian peasants 



land and freedom of worship, but without 
success.’'* In May, Kluge, Commanding 
General, Army Group Center, having failed 
a month earlier to persuade Goebbels to 
approach Hitler again concerning a more 
liberal policy for the east, forwarded a long 
memorandum to the Chief of Staff, OKH, 
in which he set down his and his army 
commanders’ beliefs regarding the future 
of German relations with the Russian peo- 
ple. In blunt language, Kluge, who, when it 
came to expressing opinions that might 
come to Hitler’s notice was not the most 
outspoken of the generals, outlined the fol- 
lowing reasons for a change in policy; 

The development of the total situation is 
forcing, with growing insistence, the establish- 
ment of clear objectives with respect to the 
Russian people whose collaboration including 
military collaboration must be won because 
it will have a decisive influence on the war. 
The methods employed so far have failed; 
force is not enough. The Russian people 
must be won by other means and be per- 
suaded to fight for our cause because they 
al.so sec it as theirs. 

Economic concessions — which would have 
the most reliable elfect — are not at our dis- 
posal. The only possibility is to grant the 
i^ussian |X’0]j|e a shan- in the administration 
of their country immediately in order to 
demonstrate that the German war aims are 
not limited to the worn out slogan “the 
crusade against ffolshevism.’’' ' 

Kluge added that the Smolcn.sk Manifesto 
and a recent Vlasov visit in the army group 
zone had arou.scd a favorable |3opiilar re- 
sponse, but he warned that it was high time 
to follow this up with deeds, otherwise the 
propaganda itself would become dangerous 
and have to be abandoned. He rciom- 



'* Goebbels Diarie\. p. 2H4. 

O.B. d. H. Gr. Ahtte, la Nr. 5./40/4.';. an den 
Chef des Gen. Slabe.r des Heeres, 33.5.43. Pz. .\OK 
•1 36468/1 6lp. 
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mended creating a Russian national com- 
mittee in the Army Group Center zone 
that would be given a gradually increasing 
role in the civil administration of the oc- 
cupied territory. “We will have to accept 
the fact,” Kluge concluded, “that the last 
stage will be full self-government under 
the occupying power.” 

That Kluge’s memorandum had no 
chance of influencing Hitler was a fore- 
gone conclusion. To have accepted it 
would, as far as Hitler was concerned, have 
made nonsense out of the whole war in the 
Soviet Union. A month earlier, at a con- 
ference of the economic administrators for 
the occupied territories, Goering had laid 
down the policy to be followed. Maximum 
exploitation of the Ea.stem territories to 
meet German needs was to be the watch- 
word. Even the subsistence requirements 
of the people were to be disregarded “be- 
cause the Russian people cannot be won 
over to the German cau.se in any ca.se.” 

A Limited Offensive 

By early March 1943 it was evident that 
Germany would be able to salvage two sig- 
nificant a.s.sets from the wreckage of the 
winter. Man.stcin’s advance to the Donets 
would throw the Rus.sians temporarily off 
balance in the zone of their main effort, 
Jind as a dividend of Operation Bueffki. 
and the retreat in southern USSR, a fairly 
.strong operational reserve would be created. 
These were enough to afford Hitler, at least 
to a limited degree, a free hand in planning. 



“ Ibid. 

” IVi Slab Osl, Kriegslagebuch vom t .4-30.6.43, 
Slab Abt. /, Wirlschaflliche Lage im April 1943. 
Wi/ID 2.338 file. 



Strategic Plans — Operations Order 5 

On 13 March the plan was ready, em- 
bodied in Operations Order 5. After the 
end of the winter and the spring muddy 
season, it .stated, the Russians would 
return to the offensive. The German armies 
would have to strike first in .several places 
and, as Army Group South was currently 
doing, definitely seize the initiative in at 
least one. The spot Hitler chose was the 
Kursk bulge. By mid-April Army Group 
.South was to a.ssemble a strong panzer 
army for an attack north toward Kursk 
from the Kharkov area. {Map 12) On the 
northern rim of the bulge Army Group 
Center was to create an offensive force in 
the Second Panzer Army zone, using divi- 
sions relca.sed by Bueffel. The offensive 
would begin as .soon as the muddy season 
ended and before the Ru.ssians had a chance 
to launch an attack of their own. .Army 
Group would reduce the size of the 
Gotenkopf, and its primary mission would 
be to relca.se troops for transfer to Army 
Group .South.’** 

Although the Kursk offensive, given the 
code name Zitadelle, sub.sequently ac- 
quired the character of a desperate and 
tragic gamble, it was conceived as part of a 
coherent and not unpromising strategy that 
envisioned a series of limited offensives to 
consolidate the German defenses. ,\ vic- 
tory in the Kursk bulge would straighten 
the German front and could be expected to 
keep the Ru.ssians off balance a while 
longer. In his order Hitler in.structed 
Army Group North to be ready to follow 
up Zitadelle with an operation against 
Leningrad.'” By taking Leningrad he in- 

*’ OKH, GenSidH, Op. Abl. Nr. 430163/43. 
Operalionsbefehl Nr. 5, 13.3.43, OCMH files. 

■” Ibid. 
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tended to tighten his hold on the Baltic 
Sea and northern Europe, where growing 
hostility on the part of Sweden and war 
weariness in Finland were adding to his 
long-standing concern over the vulnerable 
Norwegian coast. 

During the winter he had .several times 
talked about strengthening the forces in 
Norway, and in February the Army of 
Norway had begun work on a defense plan 
which included the occupation of Sweden. 
On 13 March, the day Operations Order 5 
was is.sued, he told Jodi that he intended to 
shift a mountain division plus six battalions 
to Norway and planned to equip the panzer 
division then forming in Norway “with 
the heaviest assault weapons, ones against 
which .Sweden possesses no means of de- 
fense.” 

The timing was crucial. If Zitadei.l.k 
succeeded in the spring, the operation 
against Leningrad, using troops from 
Zitadeli.e, could .start in early summer; 
and once Leningrad was safely in hand, 
Finnish interest in the war could be ex- 
pected to revive, Sweden could be dealt 
with at will, and Norway would become a 
much less attractive target for the Western 
.Allies. If ZiTAUEi.i.E were completed 
promptly, there would al.so be time and 
troops enough to strengthen the Mediter- 
ranean front. On the other hand, the cost 
of failure would run high. The two armies 
intended for Zitadei.le comprised the 
entire German strategic re.serve. They svere 
working capital which, lost or tied down in 
a fruitle.ss enterprise, could not be quickly 
replaced. 

■At the time Hitler issued Operations 



“ OKW. Stellvertretende Chef des W ehrinacht- 
fuehrungsstabes, Kriegstagehuch vom i .1 ,-^t .3.43. 
IS Mar 43, IMT Doc 1786-PS. 



Order 5, the front in the .\rmy Group 
Center and .South zones was still fluid. .\s 
so often happened, Hitler’s planning was 
based in important particulars on condi- 
tions which did not yet exi.st and which 
might not come into being exactly as he an- 
ticipated. Army Group Center was in the 
midst of Operation Bueffel. Second Army 
and Second Panzer .Army were struggling 
to stop the Russians in the bulge west and 
northwest of Kursk. The .striking force of 
Army Group South, Fourth Panzer Army, 
was adding the finishing touches to its vic- 
tory at Kharkov, but it had been on the 
mov'e without pause for nearly a month, 
and its troops were nearly exhausted. Both 
army groups needed time to rest and refit 
before embarking on an offensive. .Arms 
Group South was already feeling the effects 
of the spring thaw. Farther north, in the 
.Army Group Center zone, the thaw would 
set in during the next few weeks and last 
through April. To get ready for ZtTA- 
OEEEE by mid-April would be difficult, may- 
be impossible. 

Hahicht and Panther 

After Fourth Panzer Army, in the third 
week of March, cleared the right bank of 
the Donets north to Belgorod, Hitler tem- 
porarily left ZiTADELLE in abeyance and 
turned his attention to the Donets line 
southeast of Kharkov. There, it appeared, 
the opportunity for a quick, relatively easy 
victory was beckoning. Frantic enemy 
activity east of the river showed the Rus- 
sians were worried. From the German 
point of view a thrust across the. Donets 
had tactical advantages. It would 
straighten and shorten the front southeast 
of Kharkov and, by pushing it farther east. 
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might discourage the Russians from again 
attempting to cut off the Army Group 
South right flank by striking at Dnepro- 
petrovsk and Zaporozhye. It would also 
facilitate the execution of Zitadellf. by 
eliminating the danger of a counterthrust 
from the .south into the rear of the Zita- 
DELLE advance. 

On 22 March Hitler issued an order for 
Operation Habicht, an offensive thrust 
acro.ss the Donets, to be undertaken as .soon 
as the river receded enough to permit a 
cros.sing. He assigned responsibility for 
Habicht to First Panzer Army and Ar- 
mceabteilung Kempf. Armceabtcilung 
Kempf was to put one a.ssault force across 
the Donets in the vicinity of Chuguyev and 
strike southward behind the Russian line 
on the river. A second force was to cross 
farther north and advance east to Kup- 
yansk. First Panzer Army was to tie down 
the RiLSsians around Izyum and send a 
force north along the west bank of the 
0 .skol River to Kupyansk.°‘ 

Two days later Hitler directed Army 
Group South also to begin planning a 
more ambitious operation, code-named 
Panther, to be executed by the First and 
Fourth Panzer Armies, which would force 
the Russians away from the Donets and 
back to the line Volchansk-Kupyansk-Sva- 
tovo-Krasnaya River.’^ Neither of the 
new operations aroused enthusiasm at the 
headquarters of the armies concerned. The 
First Panzer .\rmy and ,\rmeeabtcilung 
Kempf chiefs of staff worried that Hitler 
would fall into his old habit of driving 
the armies on from victory to victory with- 



” O.B. d. H. Gr. Sued, la Nr. 046g/43, an t. 
Pz. Armee, an A. Abt. Kempf, 33.3.43, AOK 8 
36188/20 file. 

“ Pr. AOK 1, la, Zusaetze zum K.T.B., 24 Mar 
43, Pi. AOK I 44652/20. file. 



out rest until, as in previous years, they 
again became hopelessly overextended. 

At the end of the month, with three 
operations in planning. Hitler faced the 
problem — which to execute and when. 
Habicht was comparatively minor and 
would hardly be worthwhile unless it could 
be a prelude to ZirADELi-E. Panther. 
larger and tactically more profitable, would 
require much more time and would necc.s- 
sitate an indefinite postponement of Zita- 
DELLE. One thing was certain, every week’s 
delay reduced the chances of success no 
matter what the choice. The advantages 
on the German side were slight enough as 
it was. On the Armccabteilung Kempf 
front alone the Ru.ssians had an estimated 
1,000—1,500 tanks, more than twice the 
number Army Group South could muster 
in its entire zone.** To achieve genuine 
surprise with any of the three proposed 
operations was already out of the question. 
Everything hinged on being ready to ex- 
ploit the first onset of good weather in the 
hope of catching the enemy momentarily 
off guard and not solidly dug in. 

On 2 April Hitler Issued his “decision.” 
Habicht would be made ready so that it 
could begin on four dav-s’ notice any time 
after 13 April. By placing Habicht first 
on the list he had virtually eliminated it. 
The Donets was expected to reach the flood 
stage in the second half of April, and Man- 
stein had said that Army Group .South 
could not be ready to resume the offensive 
by mid-.\pril becau.se the panzer units 
would have to be allowed to complete their 
rest and refitting “at least to a certain 



/bid. 

, 40 K 8, Krirgstagebuch Nr. 1. 30 Mar 43. 
.\OK 8 36188/8 file 
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degree.” Aware of those difficulties, 
Hitler ordered that if Habicht could not 
start by 17 April, it would be .superseded 
by Panther, which would then have to be 
ready by i May; if neither Habicht nor 
Panther could be executed, he added. 
Army Groups Center and South would go 
over to ZiTADELLE.““ Three days later Man- 
stein told his subordinate commanders the 
final choice would probably be Zita- 
DELLE.°' 

Operations Order 6 — Ziladelle 
Postponed 

On 15 April, Hitler announced his “de- 
finitive decision.” Zitadeli.e, he directed 
in Operations Order 6, would be ready to 
start on six days’ notice after 28 April. 
Panther would follow, taking advantage 
of the confusion Zitadelle was expected 
to create on the Soviet side. The .special 
instructions for Zitadelle reveal why 
Hitler had taken so long making up his 
mind. He was fully aware that the opera- 
tion was an extremely touchy undertaking. 
He warned, first, that it would have to be 
done fast because troops were needed for 
other missions. Secondly, he ordered Army 
Groups Center and South to be on guard 
against Soviet attacks in the exposed sec- 
tors on either side of the Kursk bulge. 
Operation Zitadelle, as he was painfully 
aware, would be launched not out of a 

^ Ibid., 4 Apr 43; A. Abt. Kempf, Niederschrift 
ueber Besprechung Generalfeldm. v. Manstein mil 
O.B. und Chef Gen Stab Armeeabteilung am 3B.3. 
43, AOK 8 36188/20 file. 

” O.B. d. H. Gt. Sued, 0473/43. an A. Abt. 
Kempf, 2.4.43, AOK 8 36188/20 file. 

” Pz. AOK 4, la, Kriegstagebuch, 23.3-31.7.43. 
5 .Apr 43, Pz. AOK 4 34888/2 file. 

‘"OKIV, Stellvertretende Chef des W ehrmacht- 
fuehrungsstabes, Kriegstagebuch vom r .7-31 .8.43, 
5 Jul 43, IMT Doc 1792-PS. 



solid front but rather out of the tips of two 
far from stable salients, the outer faces of 
which invited Soviet attention as much as 
the Kursk bulge did German. The danger 
was greater northwest of Orel but not 
much less south of Kharkov, where the 
Soviet line projected westward into the 
bend of the Donets below the city. 

Zitadelle could become a case of a her- 
ring intent on gulping a sardine swimming 
into the jaws of a shark. That had raised 
the quc.stion whether Zitadelle could not 
more safely be conducted as a “backhand 
stroke” {aus der Nachhand schlagen) 
that would leave the first move to the Rus- 
sians. Nevertheless, Hitler had suppre.ssed 
his doubts and had decided to go ahead 
with Zitadelle as he originally conceived 
it. The rea.son why is also to be found in 
Operations Order 6. “The victory at 
Kur.sk,” he stated, “must have the effect of 
a beacon seen around the world.” He 
needed a victory in the old style, a gigantic 
encirclement to bring in hundreds of thou- 
sands of prisoners and thousands of tons of 
booty. Only Zitadelle could provide 
those. 

No sooner did Operations Order 6 
reach the front commands, than new ob- 
stacles appeared. Ninth Army, which was 
to command the offensive in the .\rmv 
Group Genter zone, prote.sted that its de- 
ployment could not be completed by 3 
May. The OKH proposed granting post- 
ponements on a day-to-day basi.s, but Ninth 
.Army insisted that either its mission be 
reduced or Zitadelle be pul off at least 
to 1 5 May. “ 

On 18 .April air reconnaissance reported 
long truck columns moving out of Moscow 

^ Ibid.. 5 Jul 43. 

’"AOK g. Fuehrungsabteilung. Kriegstagebuch 
Nr 8, 16. 20 Apr 43, .AOK 9 34739/2 file. 
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toward Kursk and out of Stalingrad toward 
Valuyki, due east of Kharkov.^' This sign 
that the Russians were on the alert was 
scarcely needed: Army Group South esti- 
mated that from reser\es already at hand 
the Russians could throw 8 tank, 5 mech- 
anized, and 5 cavalry corps against its 
main force. Fourth Panzer xArmy, in the 
first six days of the offensive. 

On the morning of 30 April, having 
agreed four days earlier to postpone Zita- 
DEU.E for two days, the OKH granted four 
more days’ delay because of heavy rains. 
That afternoon it ordered all directives .set- 
ting a time for Zitadelle canceled and 
destroyed. A new date would not be set until 
after Hitler had conferred with the com- 
manding generals.” 

On 3 May Hitler called Manstein, 
Kluge, and the Commanding General, 
Ninth Army, Generaloberst Walter Model, 
to a conference to be held the next day in 
Munich. The others to be present were 
Zeitzler, Guderian, Speer, and the Chief 
of Staff, OKL, Generaloberst Hans Jes- 
chonnek. 

The discussion centered on Model’s re- 
port describing the problems he expected 
Ninth .Army to encounter in breaking 
through the well-fortified Russian front. 
In particular, Model believed the Mark IV 
tanks, the heaviest he had except for a few 
Tigers, would not be able to stand up to 
the new Soviet antitank weapons. Hitler, 
who apparently had begun to have qualms 



AOK 8, la, Kriegstagebuch Nr. t. i8 .■ypr 43, 
AOK 8 36188/8 file 

“Ofc. Kdo. d. H. Gr. Sued, la Nr. 0505/43, 
O peratiombelehl fuer “Zitadelte" Nr. i. ao.443, 
,\OK 8 36188/20 file. 

AOK 9, Fuehrungsabteilung, Kriegstagebuch 
Nr. 8, 30 .Apr 43, .AOK g 34739/2 file; AOK 8. 
la, Kriegstagebuch Nr. i, 30 .Apr 43, .AOK 8 
36188/8 file. 



on his own account, was impressed. He 
proposed letting Zitadelle wait until 
June; by then he expected to have the 
newer model tanks available in quantity. 
Manstein, Kluge, and Zeitzler objected, 
maintaining that the delay would benefit 
the Russians more than the Germans by 
giving them lime to recover from the win- 
ter battles and that their tank output, which 
was known to be higher than that of the 
Germans, would cancel any gains antici- 
pated from waiting for the new tanks. 

Manstein said he believed Zitadelle 
could succeed if it were executed in May. 
He considered a longer wait dangerous for 
the reasons he, Kluge, and Zeitzler had 
given and because the collapse of German 
and Italian resistance in Tunisia, expected 
any day, would probably be followed within 
a matter of weeks by a British-.American 
landing in the Mediterranean, which would 
create more complications. Kluge, per- 
haps chiefly out of annoyance at seeing 
one of his subordinates given direct access 
to Hitler, declared that Ninth Army was 
not as badly off as Model thought. Jes- 
chonnek added that a delay would not 
benefit the .Air Force.” The others pres- 
ent, Guderian and Speer, objected to Zita- 
deli.e’s being executed at all, because, suc- 
cessful or not, it would occasion heavy tank 
losses and thus upset their plans for increas- 
ing German armored strength.’’’ Hitler 
closed the conference without giving a 
decision, but he indicated privately to 
Model that there would be a postpone- 
ment.’" 

■'“Manstein, Verlorene Siege, pp. 390-91. 

“Guderian, Erinnerurtgen eines Soldaten. p. 

277. 

“Manstein, Verlorene Siege, p. 492; AOK 9. 
Fuehrungsabteilung, Kriegstagebuch Nr. 8, 4 May 
43, .AOK 9 34739/a file. 
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On 6 May the OKH announced that 
ZiTADEt-i.E was postponed Ui 12 June. The 
next day in a telephone conference with 
Zeitzler, Kempf protc.sted that the delay 
was “undesirable” from both the psychol- 
ogical and operational points of view. He 
believ'ed it would benefit the defender more 
than the attacker. Zeitzler agreed and said 
he was glad to have such an “observation 
from the front” to lay before Hitler at the 
next opportunity.'*' But further argument 
proved useless; Hitler was determined to 
wait for the new tanks, espet iaily the Fer- 
dinands, ninety of which he would have in 
June. He expected them to increase the 
penetrating power of the attack."^ The 
Ferdinand mounted a long-barreled 88- 
mm. gun on a Tiger cha.ssis. Guderian 
considered it a mediocre weapon because 
of its low speed, fi.xed turret, and lack of 
machine guns for u.se in close combat; but 
its heavy armor and powerful gun had 
impres.sed Hitler.*”’ He succumbed once 
more to his weakness for new weapons and 
the visions of easy victories they aroused in 
his imagination. 

May was a troubled month. A week 
after the Munich conference Guderian 
asked Hitler why he wanted to start an 
offensive in the East at all in 1943. Hitler 
replied that he had doubts himself- - 
the very thought of the offensive gave 
him “butterflies in his .stomach.” On the 
13th the last German and Italian units in 
Tunisia surrendered. "Fhe defeat had been 
inevitable for two months or more, but, as 

"A. Abl. Kempf. Niedetschrift ueber Fernges- 
praech O B./Chef GenStdH am 7.5.43, .AOK 8 
•^6188/20 file. 

*/l. Abt. Kempf, Besprechung Chefs Gen. St. 
d. Armeen bei Heeresgruppe, 6.5.43, .AOK 34739/2 
file. 

"Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten. p. 271, 

“ Ibid., p. 280. 



in the case of Stalingrad, Hitler, to the 
last, had only half-believed it could actually 
happen. Confronted in earnest with the 
necessity for strengthening Italy and the 
Balkans, his doubts about Zitadei.lf, grew. 
On the 14th Kluge told one of his army 
commanders that it was completely uncer- 
tain when Z1TADF.1.1.E would begin.^' I'cn 
days later Goebbels believed that Hitler had 
adopted an “After you, my dear .Mphon.se” 
attitude and intended to let the Russians 
make the first move. 

Probably the most illuminating insight 
into Hitlers state of mind occurred early in 
May at a meeting of high Nazi Party of- 
ficials. He drew a detailed comparison 
between the year 1932, when the party — 
after victories at the polls — appeared to be 
going down to defeat at the hands of Papen 
and Hindenburg, and the current situa- 
tion. “In 1932,” he .said, “wc attained 
victory only by stubbornness that some- 
times looked like madne.ss, so too shall we 
achieve it today.” '■ 'Phis was a theme 
which, over the years, he had come to re- 
gard as the first principle of his military and 
political leadership. It expres.sed his deep- 
seated belief, shared by many Germans, that 
his primary claim to greatness was his abili- 
ty to achieve victory against impossible 
odds, .sometimes almost by will power alone. 
As had happened several times in the past, 
the apparent doubts and uncertainty were 
a phase in the period of incubation from 
which he invariably emerged determined to 
follow the most radical course. 

.Silherstreif 

As Operation ZirAOEi i E receded farther 

*' AOK a. la, Kriegstagebuch Russland. Teil 11, 
14 May 43, .AOK 2 37418/2 file. 

" Goebbels Diaries, pp. 3r>2, 391. 
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into the future, an unnatural quiet settled 
over the Eastern Front. The Russians, 
who for two months had appeared to be 
lacing desperately to get in the first blow, 
-seemed to have decided instead on a cour- 
teous “After you, my dear Gaston.” During 
the pause .\rmy Group Center diverted a 
number of line divisions, rarely available 
for such tasks, to antipartisan operations. 
Front activity, except for random local 
skirmishing, was restricted to Operation 
Sii-BERSTREIF, the most ambitious German 
propaganda campaign of the war. 

SiLBERSTREiF was a byproduct of the 
.Army's desire to draw the Russian people 
into an alliance again.st the Soviet regime. 
In .April the OKH had established in Basic 
Order No. 13, a policy of preferred treat- 
ment for Russian deserters. They were to 
be segregated from the other prisoners of 
war and housed in better quarters. When 
they cro.sscd into the German line they 
were to be given a “generous” issue of ra- 
tions and transported to the rear aboard 
trucks, not marched back on foot. Officers 
were to be assigned orderlies. Prisoners of 
war who had volunteered for German serv- 
ice were to be formed into units, one officer 
and twenty-four men for each German di- 
vision. These units would conduct loud- 
speaker propaganda at the front and act 
as welcoming committees for the incoming 
deserters.^^ 

Sii.BERSTREiF, conducted in May, June, 
and July, was an attempt to advertise Basic 
Order No. 13 to the Rus.sian soldier. Its 
results were disappointing. .Army Group 
North reported distributing forty-nine mil- 

“OKH, GenStdH, Gen. Q,u.. Abt. Kriegsverw. 
\’r. II, '2310/43, Grundlegender Befehl Nr. 13, 
20.4.43; OKH, GenStdH, Org. Abt. Nr. II/12024/ 
43, Aufstellung russ. Betreuungistaffeln, 20.4.43. 
Both in H 3/473 file. 

0 - 68—10 



lion propaganda leaflets in May and June. 
During the same period a total of 622 
deserters came in, less than half of them 
directly attributable to Silberstreif.*^ 
The propaganda ofiicers believed that Sil- 
ber.streif would have been more success- 
ful had it been conducted in conjunction 
with Zit.vdelle, as was originally intended, 
lather than at a time when the front was 
stable and desertion, consequently, more 
difficult.^* 

Hitler Decides for Zitadelle 

As summer approached, tension in- 
creased on both sides of the front. Late in 
May Ninth Army reported that the Rus- 
sians had strong reserves echeloned in depth 
behind the front, ready to meet any threat.^ 
In the first weeks of June the forces for 
Zitadelle reached their peak strength. 
The troops were rested, and they had re- 
ceived 900 tanks and over 300 self-pro- 
pelled assault guns since March. Still, 
as far as anyone knew, Zitadelle was no 
nearer execution. .A conference at the 
OKH on 10 June again considered the tac- 
tic of the “backhand stroke.” 

On 18 June the Operations Staff, OKW, 
entered the picture and recommended to 
Hitler that Zitadelle be abandoned. They 
characterized the coming summer as a 
period of uncertainty and proposed pulling 

" Political and police pressures made the deser- 
tion rate of the Soviet .\rmy somewhat higher than 
that of most other armies. 

“Ofc. Kdo. d. H Gr. Nord, St. O. Prop., Pro- 
paganda Lage im Beteich der Heeresgruppe Nord, 
10.7.43, H. Gr. Nord 75131/107 file. 

" AOK g. Fuehrungsabteilung, Kriegstagebuch 
Nr. 8, 25 May 43, AOK 9 34739/2 file. 

''OKH. Org. Abt. (Ill), Beitraege zum K.T.B. 
1941-43, 22.6.43, H1/167 file. 

“AOK g. Fuehrungsabteilung. Kriegstagebuch 
Nr. 8, to Jun 43, .\OK 9 34739/2 file. 
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together all the troops that could be spared 
into two strong strategic reserves, one in 
Germany and the other, comprising the 
two armies for Zitadelle, behind the East- 
ern Front but close to railroads so that it 
could be moved to Italy or the Balkans in 
case of need.'*'’' On the same day. Hitler 
replied that although he fully appreciated 
the Operations Staff’s point of view, he had 
definitely decided to go ahead with Zita- 
delle.’''’ Two days later he announced his 
decision to the army groups and armies, but 
another five days pa.s.sed before he set the 
lime — 5 July.''’’ 

In the three months after Operations 
Order No. 5 appeared the .situation at the 
front had so changed that Zitadelle 
would have to be fought under conditions 
exactly opposite those originally antici- 
pated. The time for exploiting the enemy’s 
temporary weakness was long past. The 
chances of a quick thrust were slight; the 
armies would have to grind through a 
fortified front miles deep and backed by 
waves of reserves. A Ninth Army report 
described the coming offensive as “a colli- 
sion between armies at the peak of readi- 
ness on both sides” in which the skill of the 
German .soldiers and the superiority of their 
leaders would have to be enough to tip the 
balance. On 26 June Fourth Panzer Army 
warned that the prospects of success were 
declining daily.^'’ On the other hand, from 



‘“MS # P-049 { Warlimont), p. i6i. 

Slellfertretende Chef des Wehrmacht- 
fuehrungsslabes, Krieg\tagebuch vom i .7.-31 .8.43. 
5 Jul 43, IMT Doc 1792-PS. 

'‘'Ibid.. 5 Jul 43; AOK g, Fuehrungsabteilung. 
Krieg.^tagebuch Nr. 8, 20 Jun 43, .AOK 9 34739/2 
file. 

Ibid.. 12 Jim 43. 

“ P2. AOK 4, la. Kriegslagebuch, 35.3-31 .7.43, 
26 Jun 43. Pz: .AOK 4 34888/2 file. 



the OKH point of view, to cancel the 
offensive could prove worse than to go 
ahead and risk a setback. If Zitadelle 
were given up, Hitler was certain to accept 
the OKW proposal concerning reserves, 
with the result that the OKH would lose 
control of Ninth Army and Fourth Panzer 
Army, which would probably be taken 
away from the Eastern Front altogether and 
shifted to the OKW theaters in Italy and 
the Balkans.”* 

As if the picture was not gloomy enough, 
Zitadelle, coming when it did, automati- 
cally invited comparison with the German 
summer offensives of 1941 and 1942. In 
order to disguise the fact that this time 
Germany could only mount a limited of- 
fensive and as a hedge against the possi- 
bility that even this might miscarry, Jodi 
instructed Wehrmacht Propaganda to de- 
pict Zitadelle as a counteroffensive, there- 
by creating the impression of a strong de- 
fensive capability and establishing an alibi 
in advance in case Zitadelle failed.”” 

On I July, in a special order for the Ger- 
man officers down to the rank of battalion 
commander, Hitler summarized the rea- 
sons for Zitadelle. It would not only 
strengthen the morale of the German peo- 
ple and make the rest of the world “take 
notice,” it would also instill new confidence 
in the German soldiers. Germany’s allies 
would gain faith in the final victory, and 
the neutrals would be admonished to be- 
have with caution and restraint. The vic- 
tory would snatch the initiative away from 
the Soviet Union for the foreseeable future 



“Sec MS # P-049 (Warlimont), pp. 159, 161, 
162. 

“ OKW, Stellvertretende Chef des W ehrmacht- 
fuehrungsstabes. Kriegslagebuch vom i .7.-31 .8.43, 
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and could have extensive, “if not decisive,” 
eficcts on the morale of the Soviet soldiers."'' 

Zitadelle 

Tactics and Forces 

The tactical plan for Zitadelle had 
remained the same throughout the months 
of delay: Ninth Army was to strike due 
south along the line Orel-Kursk, while 
Fourth Panzer Army, its flank on the east 
.screened offensively by Armceabteilung 
Kempf, advanced north from Belgorod to 
Kursk. [Map 13) The plan was logical to 
a fault; it had not the slightest chance of 
achieving surprise. 

Recognizing that weakness. Hitler in 
.\pril had thought of combining the offen- 
sive forces of .Army Groups Center and 
South in a single thrust cast from the vicini- 
ty of Rylsk to Kursk, but he had quickly 
given up the idea because of the tremen- 
dous difficulties involved in transferring and 
regrouping the units. Toward the end of 
June, Mamstein had considered shifting the 
line of advance east toward Staraya Oskol 
to bypass the heavy Soviet fortifications 
astride the direct route to Kursk, but the 
drawback.s — greater distances and the need 
to reshuffle the forces at the last minute — 
outweighed the probable advantages of the 
change.’'* In the end, the best hope was 
that, having expected a German offensive 



“ Auffrischungsstab Charkow, la Nr. 2og/43, 
2.7.43, Pz. .\OK 4 34888/6 file. 

“ OKM’, Stellvertretende Chef des Wehtmachl- 
fuehrungsslabes, Kriegitagebuch com i .7-31 .8.43. 
5 Jill 43, IMT Doc 1792-PS; MS # D-406, Das 
Ringen um die grossen Entscheidungen im zweiten 
Weltkriegr (Gcneralobcrst a. D. Kurt Zcitzler), 
pt II, pp. 63-65. 

“ AOK 8, Kriegstagebuch Nr. t, 21 Jun 43. 
■\OK 8 36188/8 file. 



against Kursk for months, the Russians 
might have become distracted and so might 
yet be caught slightly off guard.’” 

.Although the risks were obvious, Zita- 
delle was not absolutely foredoomed to 
failure. The .«trengths of the three assault 
armies could be considered about adequate 
for the missions. Their divisions were in 
excellent shape, and they had received 
large numbers of new tanks, including the 
latest models. The .Air Forte, owing large- 
ly to the production genius of .Armaments 
Minister .Speer, had about 2,500 first-line 
combat planes on the Eastern Front, only 
a few hundred less than the peak .strengths 
of previous years. Of those it was prepared 
to commit about half in direct support of 
Zitadelle. During the last two weeks of 
June long-range bombers had struck night- 
ly at the most important Soviet industrial 
centers within their reach, the Gor'kiy tank 
works, the rubber plants at A'aro.slavl’ and 
the oil refineries at Saratov and .Astrakhan. 
Simultaneou.sly, low-level bombers had at- 
tacked the railroads and airfields in the 
Kursk area.®” 

The .Soviet commands in the Kursk 
bulge were, on the north, Central Front 
under Rokossovskiy and, in the south, I'oro- 
nezh Front under Vatutin. Both fronts 
had concentrated about two-thirds of their 
artillery and tanks in the sectors where the 
German attacks were expected. In the 
main line of resistance, 2 to 3 miles deep, 
the armies had dug three to five trench 
lines and built weapons emplacements and 
dugouts. .At depths of 6 and 18 miles, they 
had constructed similar secondary lines. 
Behind those, the first about 25 miles back. 

" AOK 9, Fuehrungsabteilung. Kriegstagebuch 
Nr. 8, 17 Jun 43, .AOK 9 34739/2 file. 

*' Air Ministry (British) Pamphlet 248, Rise and 
Fail 0/ the German Air Force, pp. 233-34. 
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lay another three lines that constituted the 
front defense zone. The Central Front 
alone, using troops and local civilians, had 
dug over 3,000 miles of trenches. Every 
village and every hill in the steppe had been 
fortified, and in the fields, that summer 
mostly overgrown with grass and thistles, 
the engineers had set 400,000 mines. Across 
the open eastern end of the bulge. General 
Armii Ivan S. Konev’s Steppe Front had 
established three armies in a screening line 
to prevent the Germans from carrying the 
offensive east if the Soviet defense in the 
bulge failed. As additional insurance, an 
army and two tank armies were held in 
reserve northeast of Orel and an army and 
a tank army stood by east of Kharkov- 
Belgorod."' The representatives of the Su- 
preme Command were Vasilevskiy and 
Zhukov, the proved Stalingrad offensive- 
defensive team. 

The Offensive Begins 

On the morning of 5 July, with Fourth 
and Sixth Air Forces’ Stukas bla.sting paths 
through the enemy line, Army Groups Cen- 
ter and South launched Zitadei.i.e. Ninth 
.\rmy, its main force the hca\ ily armored 
XXXVII Panzer Corps in the center, 
XXXI and XXXXVI Panzer Corps on the 
flanks, and XXII! Corps in reserve, at- 
tacked south on a 35-mile front. By the 
end of the first day it had broken Rokos- 
sovskiy’s fir.'t line and had penetrated the 
.second in the zone of the main effort im- 
mediately west of the Orcl-Kursk rail- 
road.'' In the Fourth Panzer Army zone, 
XXXXVI II Panzer Corps and II SS 

"‘ /PofTRI. hi, 249 -tI- 
AOK 9, Fuehrungsabteitung, Krieg^tagebucli 
Nr. 8, 5 Jul 43, .'\OK 9 34739/2 file. 



Panzer Corps (so designated after the SS 
began organizing another panzer corps in 
the spring of 1943) struck northward out 
of a 30-mile front anchored on the right at 
Belgorod. The two corps got off to a fly- 
ing start, cutting through Vatutin’s first 
line in two hours. 

But the day brought several unpleasant 
surprises. No sooner had II SS Panzer 
Corps pa.ssed through the first line than 
the Russians brought it under heavy artil- 
lery fire that forced the tanks to take cover. 
.At the same time a sudden, brief but violent 
thunderstorm swept the Fourth Panzer 
Army zone, flooding the numerous, normal- 
ly dry, gullies that cut the landscape. One 
of the.se stopped XXXXVI II Panzer Corps 
dead, and it was near nightfall before the 
la.st tanks were gotten across. At mid- 
morning, after Stukas had silenced the ar- 
tillery, II SS Panzer Corps moved out 
again, expecting to reach the second line 
before the end of the day; but in a few 
hours it was stopped, this time by a mine 
field cleverly laid in tall grass. Mean- 
while Vatutin had pulled his divisions back 
into the second line without heavy losses.”'* 

South of Belgorod III Panzer Corps and 
Provisional Corps Raus of Armecabteilung 
Kempf, after crossing the Donets, ran into 
a 3-milc-decp belt of fortifications between 
the river and the railroad. Without air 
support of their own and harried incessantly 
by Soviet planes, they inched along while 
their casualties mounted alarmingly.'” 

The faltering start of the Armeeabteilung 
Kempf pointed up a troublesome weakness 
which was to continue to plague Zitadei.i.e. 
.Although the Luftwaffe maintained a rate 

“ P;. AON 4. la. Kricgstagebuch. 35 - 3 .~ 3 ‘ 7 48 - 
3 Jill 43, Pz. .\OK 4 34888/2 file. 

AOK 8. Kriegftagebuck Nr. 2. 5 Jul 43, .\OK 
fi 4470 1 / 1 file. 
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of 3,000 sorties per day during the offen- 
sive, it did not have air superiority over 
the battlefield. Because of the more press- 
ing need for close ground support of the 
front-line units, it could not seriously chal- 
lenge the Russians in the air. Even so, it 
was unable to provide simultaneous support 
for all of th ground units. Those slighted 
were usually slowed down and often had to 
stop. To maintain the advance at a fairly 
uniform pace, the air units had to shift 
their points of main effort from day to 
day.*"" 

On the second and third days the battle 
appeared to be developing well enough. By 
nightfall on 6 July Ninth Army had gained 
about thirteen miles except on its right 
flank, where XXXVI Panzer Corps was 
hanging back. In the south the lead ele- 
ments of II SS Panzer Corps had advanced 
nearly twenty-five miles. On the yth the 
rate of gain declined somewhat; fierce tank 
battles erupted on both sides of the bulge. 
The Russians were committing their re- 
serves. Rokossovskiy had put in two reserve 
tank corps and a guards rifle corps. Vatu- 
tin was getting two tank corps from the 
Slavka’s reserves to beef up First Tank 
Army with which he was trying to hold the 
.second line. 

I'he Germans were mildly surprised to 
find the Russians reacting .so fast; on the 
other hand, in terms of strength and per- 
formance, they were pleased to discover 
that the reserves appearing thus far were 
about what their intelligence had led them 
to expect. The two mo.st troublesome de- 
velopments were .\rmeeabteilung Kempf’s 
failure to keep pace with Fourth Panzer 
.\rmy, which forced the latter to divert an 

.\ir Ministry (British) Pamphlet 248. Rise and 
Fall of the German Air Force, p. 235. 



SS division to .screen its flank on the ea.st, 
and the rapid decline of tank .strength in 
some of the divisions. The Gro.s,sdcutsch- 
land Division, for instance, had only 80 of 
its 300 tanks still fit for combat. Most of 
the disabled tanks were new models laid 
up in the shops by mechanical troubles."” 

Thrust and Counterthrust 

On 8 July the first clear-cut crisis 
developed. The center corps of Ninth 
Army, straining to shake off Rokos- 
.sovskiy’s tank reserves and strike out into 
the open, ran into a heavily fortified ridge 
■southwest of Orkhovatka. Denied air sup- 
port becau.se of bad weather, the corps was 
forced to .stop, and that night Model reluc- 
tantly decided to wait a day and regroup 
for an assault on the ridge. Dismayed at 
finding so .strong an obstacle far l)ehind 
the original fremt, .Vlfulel predicted that 
even after the ridge was taken there would 
be no quick breakthrough to Kursk. He 
characterized the probable future course 
of the offensive as a “rolling battle of 
attrition.” After two well-prepared at- 
tempts, on to and 1 1 July, failed to carry 
across the ridge. Headquarters, .\rmy 
Group Center, promi.sed an additional in- 
fantry division and a panzer division to 
help break the deadlock. 

On the morning of the 12 July, by then 
confident that the German reserves were 
lied down in the Kursk battle, liryansk 
Front, under Popov, and the left flank 
armies of General Polkovnik Vasili D. .Soko- 
lovskiy’s IVest Front opened a threc- 

” Pz. AOK 4. la. Krieg.stagebuih. 35 .•)-;{ 1 .7.4:1, 
6. 7 Jul 43, Pz. .WK 4 :h 888/2 file; AOK H. 
Kriegstagebuch K'r. 1. 6, 7 Jul 43, .\OK 8 44701/1 
file; AOK g, Fuehrungsabteilung. Kriegstagebuch 
Nr. H. 6 . 7 Jul 43, .AOK 9 34739/2 file. 
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pronged offensive against the north face of 
the Orel salient. Second Panzer Army, 
holding a 170-mile front with 14 divisions, 
could not prevent quick, deep penetra- 
tions. Before noon Kluge was forced to 
divert the 2 divisions intended for Ninth 
Army to Second Panzer Army, and in the 
afternoon and evening he had to call on 
Ninth Army to give up 2 panzer divisions, 
half of its Ferdinand tanks, and substantial 
quantities of artillery and rocket projec- 
tors.®" 

Meanwhile, Army Group South’s for- 
tunes were improving. By 1 1 July II SS 
Panzer Corps had a bridgehead north of 
the Psel River. Although the Russians 
were still hanging on obstinately south of 
the Psel in the XXXXVIII Panzer Corps 
sector, Fourth Panzer Army considered the 
enemy situation there hopeless. Hoth re- 
ported that he expected the going to be 
easier north of the river.®" 

Vatutin, it appeared, had about reached 
the end of his ready reserves.^® Manstein, 
on the other hand, had a trump left. He 
had begun moving XXIV Panzer Corps 
(23d Panzer Division and the SS Wiking 
Division) out of reser\'e behind First Panzer 
.Army and into the Belgorod area, where it 
would be at hand when the time came to 
give weight to the final drive to Kursk. 

East of the Donets Armeeabteilung 
Kempf had made painfully slow progress 
in the first six days, but on 1 1 July in an 
almost desperate effort III Panzer Corp.s 
broke out to the north. The next day 

"/KOK(R), HI. 276. 

" AOK 9, Fuehrungsabteilung, Kriegstagebuch 
Nt. 8, 8-12 Jul 43, AOK 9 34739/2 file. 

“ Pz. AOK 4, la, Kriegstagebuch, 35.3.-31 .7.43, 
1 1 Jul 43, Pz. AOK 4 34888/2 file. 

” Manstein, Verlorene Siege, p. 501. 

^ AOK 8. Kriegstagebuch Nr. 2, 9, 12 Jul 43, 
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Vatutin threw Fifth Guards and Fifth 
Guards Tank Armies, the latter from the 
reserve, the former from Steppe Front, into 
a counterattack; but III Panzer Corps 
stayed on the move and by nightfall on the 
1 3th had trapped a sizable Soviet force be- 
tween its flank and the right flank of II 
SS Panzer Corps.'* 

Hitler Cancels Zitadelle 

On 13 July Hitler called Manstein and 
Kluge to Fuehrer headquarters. He had 
decided to stop Zitadeli.e. The Orel 
salient was in danger, and Soviet build- 
ups opposite First Panzer Army and Sixth 
Army (formerly Armeeabteilung Hollidt, 
renamed in March 1943) had aroused his 
concern for defense of the Donets basin. 
But his grcate.st worry was Sicily, where the 
Americans and British had landed on 10 
July. The Italians, he .said, were not fight- 
ing, and it was becoming ncce.ssary to 
create new armies to defend Italy and the 
Balkans. Troops would have to be taken 
from the Ea,stem Front. 

Manstein protested that Zitadelle was 
ju.st reaching its turning point. In the 
.Army Group South zone, he insisted, the 
Russians could be considered defeated, and 
if Ninth Army resumed its offensive within 
the next few weeks, victory might yet be 
.secured. But he was alone; Kluge declared 
that Ninth Army could not advance again 
and in a few days would have to withdraw 
to its line of departure. At the close of the 
conference Hitler reaffirmed his decision to 
slop Zitadelle, but agreed to give Army 
Croup South enough lime to deal the Rus- 
sians at least a partial defeat and so cut 

’"Ibid., 11-13 Jul 43: Platonov, Vtoraya Miro- 
vaya Voyna. 1939-45, p. 460. 
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down the chances of their staging a coun- 
teroffensive soon.” 

To Fourth Panzer Army and Armeeab- 
teilung Kempf, convinced that victory lay 
in their grasp, the order to stop Zitadelle 
came as a shock. Manstein and the com- 
manding generals of the armies at first still 
hoped to be able to mop up south of the 
Psel River, but even that satisfaction was 
denied them. On 17 July Hitler ordered 
II SS Panzer Corps out of the front. He 
planned to transfer the corps to Italy as 
soon as the threats to First Panzer and Sixth 
Armies were eliminated.'* 

On the morning of 17 July the South- 
west and South Fronts opened the offensive 
Hitler expected on the Army Group South 
right flank. The Germans had for nearly 
a week been watching feverish activity on 
the other .side; and on the 14th, in what 
at the time seemed to the army command 
an excess of caution, Hitler had ordered 
XXIV' Panzer Corps shifted back behind 
First Panzer Army. In the first twenty- 
four hours’ fighting two points of main 
effort emerged, one in the First Panzer 
Army zone near Izyum and the other north 
of Golodayevka on Sixth Army’s Mius 
River line. 

The Russians quickly scored sizable 
breakthroughs which they fought stubborn- 
ly to expand, and the Germans concluded 
with some astonishment that the offensive 
was actually intended to recapture the 
Donets basin, not merely to draw off 
reserves from Zitaoelle, as had been 



” AOK 8, Kriegslagebuch Nr 3. 15 Jul 43, 
AOK 8 44701/ 1 file; Manstein, Verlorme Siege. 
p. 50a. 

'"AOK 8. Kriegslagebuch Nr. 3, 15-17 Jul 43. 
AOK 8 44701/1 file; P: AOK 4. la, Kriegstage- 
buch, 35.3.-31.7.43. 15-17 Jul 43, Pz. .AOK 4 
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expected. During the next two weeks, 
although the Rassians never came close to 
making good their bid for a decisive pen- 
etration, the battle seesawed violently and 
at times dangerously. 

By the end of the month the offensive 
had lost its momentum, and the Germans 
moved in quickly to restore their front. 
Those were small battles, like so many 
others quickly lost in the rush of greater 
events, but, nevertheless, cnormoasly costly 
for both sides. .Sixth Army, for instance, 
between 17 July and 6 August captured 
17,000 Russians. Its own casualties totaled 

23.855” 

In the Army Group Center zone the 
ZiTADELLE offcnsivc, already stalled, ended 
on 12 July. The next day, after the con- 
ference at Fuehrer headquarters. Hitler 
gave Model command of both Ninth .Army 
and .Second Panzer -Army, ordering him to 
close the breakthroughs and retake the 
original front.'" Model's appointment 
signalized the emergence of a new type of 
German higher commander — the specialist 
in stubborn defense. Hitler had once 
called on men like Manstein to engineer 
victories. After the summer of 1943 he 
came more and more to redy on Model and 
a few others becau.se they seldom disputed 
his orders and because they appeared to 
have a knack lor staving off catastrophe. 
Model was the best and most successful of 
the type. .Aside from being a convinced 
Nazi whose faith in Hitler outhLsted that 
of most other officers of his rank, he was a 
first-rate tactician. In combat he spared 

” Pc AOK I, Kriegslagebuch Nr. //, 11-29 Jul 
43. Pz. .AOK I 44652/1 file; AOK 6. Kticgslage- 
buch. Band 5. 17 J11I-9 .Au^ 43. .AOK 6 35521/1 
file 
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neither himself nor his subordinates. 

By the time Model took command in the 
Orel salient the Second Panzer Army front 
had been punctured in three places. Two 
of the penetrations, one due east of Orel 
and another south of Sukhinichi, were 
growing wider and deeper by the hour. On 
15 July the offensive expanded into the 
Ninth Army sector. 

A day later, as a precaution, the army 
group and the armies began work on the 
Hagen position, a line of field fortifications 
across the base of the Orel salient. For once. 
Hitler, distracted by events in the Mediter- 
ranean and in the Army Group .South zone, 
did not insist on a rigid linear defense. He 
had quickly amended his original order to 
call only for a continuous front, and on 22 
July he agreed to let Model conduct an 
“elastic defense.” ” 

In the meantime, on the i8th and 19th, 
relieved of the threat of Zitadelle, the 
Stavka had committed powerful forces from 
its reserves. Popov received Third Guards 
Tank Army to lend weight to the thrust 
toward Orel, and Sokolovskiy was given 
the Fourth Tank and Eleventh Armies to 
widen the gap on the north face of the 
salient.'® However, heavy rains, which set 
in at the beginning of the third week in 
July, and superior German tactics, which 
if they could not stop the Soviet onslaughts 
managed most of the time to rob them of 
their full effects, began to take some of the 
power out of the offensive. 

In the last week of the month Hitler’s 
fears concerning Italy were confirmed. On 
the 25th the King dismissed Mussolini, who 
was placed under arrest as he left the pal- 
ace. The Badoglio government said it 



” Ibid.. 14-25 Jul 43. 
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intended to continue the war, but no one 
at Fuehrer headquarters, least of all Hitler, 
believed that. Hitler set off an avalanche 
of planning to rescue Mussolini and to 
strengthen the German hold on Italy. 

From the Eastern Front he called in the 
Commanding General, Army Group Cen- 
ter. When Kluge arrived at noon on 
26 July Hitler explained that he was going 
to transfer II .S.S Panzer Corps Irom Army 
Group .South to Italy. The politically 
trained SS divisions, he thought, would 
form a nucleus around which the fascist 
elements in the Italian .Army could rally. 
The .S.S .Adolf Hitler Division already had 
orders to entrain at Stalino. Army Group 
Center would have to provide replacements 
for the .SS divisions and would in the near 
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Soviet Antiaircraft Gun Firing Near Orei 



future be expected to release other divi- 
sions, approximately two dozen in all, for 
transfer to Italy and the West. The only 
way they could be obtained was by giving 
up the Orel salient. The Second Panzer 
and Ninth Armies would have to begin 
moving into the Hagen position at once. 
To Kluge’s protests that he could not take 
the armies back into a line which was far 
from finished, Hitler replied that there was 
nothing else to be done. Army Group 
Center would have to start releasing divi- 
sions, and soon. Above all, he had to have 
II SS Panzer Corps, which he described 
as the equivalent of twenty Italian divi- 
sions.'" 

^Slenogr. Dienst irn F. H. Qu., Fragment Nr. 
ty, Besprechung mil Gen. Feldmauchall Kluge 
vom aC‘.y.43, OCMH files. 



In three days Model had his armies ready 
to move, but he had to postpone their 
start until i August because of the poor 
state of the roads. A week and a half of 
heavy rains had turned even the main 
roads into quagmires. In some places they 
had become broad bands of ruts, as much 
as a hundred yards wide, where the vehi- 
cles had wandered off to the sides searching 
for firm ground. Overhead the Soviet 
Air Force had practically undisputed com- 
mand of the sky. 

Throughout it all, the armies had to 
move their heavy equipment and supplies. 
Ninth Army had hundreds of tons of sup- 
plies and ammunition originally earmarked 
for ZiTADELLE Stored in dumps around 
Kromy, south of Orel. The rear area 
commands set about destroying the rye 
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harvest, which was just ready to be brought 
in, and began herding some 250,000 civil- 
ians and their cattle, carts, and personal 
possessions down the side roads. In Orel 
demolition crews .set charges in all buildings 
and installations which might be of use to 
the Ru.ssians. 

The withdrawal began on time on the 
night of I August. By then the Russians 
were fully aware of what was going on, and 
unlike the Bueffel operation earlier, 
being already geared for an offensive, they 
could react quickly. On the nights of 3 
and 4 August partisan activity flared up in 
the entire Army Group Center rear area. 
On the 4th the army group rear area com- 
mand counted a total of 4,1 10 partisan- 
laid demolitions on the railroads. .A day 
later waves of Soviet fighters and bombers 
swept over the front and across the clogged 
roads in the rear. All over the salient tele- 
phones were out for hours at a time."® 

On 6 August, certain the Second Panzer 
and Ninth Armies were on the run, the 
Stavka extended the offensive north into 
the Fourth Army zone. Voronov, co-ordin- 
ating for the Stavka, put seven armies on 
West Front’s left flank into an attack to- 
ward Spas-Demensk and Yel’nya. Its end 
objective was to take Roslavl and lift the 
Hagen position off its hinges.’'' During the 
following days the air and partisan raids 
multiplied, blacking out telephone commu- 
nications over much of the Army Group 
Center zone and tying up the rail lines. 

As the second week of the withdrawal 
began, the battle reached its climax. Model 
predicted that the Russians would try to 
overrun the Hagen position — if they did 
not succeed in pushing through on its 

" AOK 9. Fuehrungsabteitung. Kriegstagebucli 
Nr. 8, 26 Jul-6 Aug 43, .AOK 9 34739/2 file. 
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flanks before then. The Fourth Army 
front was .strained to the breaking point. 
The quality of the .Soviet troops was low 
but they came on in massive, seemingly 
endless, waves of infantry and tanks. One 
of the Fourth .Army corps commanders 
reported that the enemy losses were five 
times his own but that the Russians still 
had the advantage because they had begun 
the battle with a 10:1 superiority.'"' On 
13 August West Front’s armies took Spas- 
Demensk, and Voronov put two armies of 
Kalinin Front into an attack at the Third 
Panzer — Fourth Army boundary.'"' That 
day Ninth .Army took over the Second 
Panzer Army .sector and began throwing up 
a switch position behind the Hac.en posi- 
tion. 

On the 14th the finst units moved into 
the Hagen position. For three days the 
army kept as many of the divisions as it 
could east of the line, while the engineers, 
using Russian civilian laborers of both 
sexes, rushed ahead with the work on the 
still far from finished line. On the night 
of the 1 7th the last troops moved into the 
Hagen position.''' riic withdrawal was a 
major tactical achievement, but how long 
the line would hold was anybody’s guess. 

Model’s retreat to the Hagen position 
firought to an end the chain of events di- 
rectly a.ssociatcd with Zitadei.i.e. Hiller 
had intended once more to make the world 
sit up and take notice. Instead, he had 
touched off a gigantic convulsion of the 
Eastern Front that weakened the armies in 
the East and left the .Soviet Union in full 
po.s,session of the initiative. By the time the 

“.'lOA' 4. Kriegstagebucli Nr. 16, 3-1 1 Aug 43, 
•\OK 4 41556 file. 

*“/KOK('r). Ill, 365. 
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divisions of Army Group Center moved in the south were on the march again, 

into the Hagen position, the Soviet armies The summer campaign was far from over. 




CHAPTER VIII 



The First Soviet Summer Offensive 



Troops and Tactics 

As the war in the Soviet Union entered 
its third year the world watched, expecting 
summer to bring answers to two crucial 
questions. Could the German armies 
again shake off the effects of the winter 
battles and make a strong bid for victory? 
If not, could the Soviet Army prove itself 
master of the field without its old ally, 
“General Winter?” Zitadelle provided 
an explicit answer to the first question. 
After Zitadelle, in two and one-half 
months the Soviet Army erased the last 
lingering doubt inherent in the second. 

The Main Effort in the South 

In the spring of 1943 Soviet planning for 
the coming summer no doubt concentrated 
on two possibilities; a German offensive in 
the style of the previous two summers and, 
if that failed to materialize or could be 
stopped, a Soviet offensive similar in scale 
and conception to that of the last winter. 
Although they would have been the last 
to admit it, the Russians were already ben- 
efiting mightily from the Allied operations 
in the Mediterranean and the threats of 
invasions there and on the Atlantic coast. 
Had Hitler been able to count on anothei 
year’s respite in the south and west he might 
have made far more ambitious plans for 
the coming summer in the USSR. As it 
was, the chances were that the Germans 



would not be able again to seize the com- 
plete initiative and prevent the Soviet forces 
from getting in substantial blows of their 
own before the summer ended. 

The most vulnerable sector of the Ger- 
man front was still the southern flank. 
Below Kharkov the Army Group South 
front stretched east 150 miles along the 
Donets and then dropped off south along 
the Mius River to the Gulf of Taganrog. 
Soviet troops held several small bridge- 
heads on the south bank of the Donets, the 
most significant one in the sharp bend of 
the river south of Izyum. To defend more 
than 250 miles of front. Army Group South 
had two armies. First Panzer Army on the 
Donets and, in the Mius line. Sixth Army 
— the upgraded Armeeabtcilung Hollidt, 
which resembled its powerful predecessor 
in name only. A Soviet advance of a little 
more than 100 miles along the line Khar- 
kov-Dnepropetrovsk could cut off both 
armies, break open the southern flank of the 
German front, and Isolate Army Group A 
in the Kuban and the Crimea. The past 
winter’s experience had shown that Ger- 
man skill and Soviet lack of finesse often 
combined to prevent such maneuvers from 
achieving their full effect, but it had also 
demonstrated that even so the dividends 
could be substantial for the Russians. 
Knowing that those considerations could 
not have escaped the Soviet Command, the 
Eastern Intelligence Branch, OKH, pre- 
dicted in May 1943 that the main effort of 
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the Soviet summer ofTcnsive would be on 
the southern flank, either at Kharkov or 
against Sixth Army, and that it would be 
preceded or accompanied by a secondary 
attack in the Army Group Genter zone to 
tie down troops and eliminate the Orel 
salient as a threat to the flank of the 
offensive in the south.' 

Even if the tactical advantages had been 
less obvious, the Stavka would .still prob- 
ably have given first priority to the southern 
flank in the summer of 1943. Of the 
shortages created by the German invasion, 
those still being most acutely felt were in 
coal, ferrous metals, and foodstufT.s, parti- 
cularly grain and animal products. All 
could be mo.st quickly alleviated by recap- 
turing the Ukraine. Between Stalino and 
the Mins lay the better half of the Donets 
Basin (oal fields. Inside the great bend of 
the Dnepr were the Krivoi Rog iron mines, 
which before the war had supplied 40 per- 
cent of .Soviet iron ore. And, in spite of 
cfTorts in the past two years to open up new 
lands east of the Urals, the black-earth 
region of the Ukraine was needed if the 
food shortage was to be overcome any time 
soon. 

Comparative Siren fit hs 

By the summer of 1943 the Germans had 
succeeded, for the time being at lea.st, in 
stopping the Eastern Front’s decline in 
strength which had arou.sed so much con- 
cern during the previous fall and winter. 
On 20 July the total troop strength in the 
East exclusive of the allies and the Twen- 
tieth Mountain Army stood at 3,064,000 

'OKU, GenStdH, FHO (Ila) Nr. 1136/43, 
Zmammenlassende Beurtfilung der Feindabsichten 
vor der deulschen Ortfront im grossen, 21.5.43, H 
3/185 file. 



men.' This was only about a quarter- 
million men le.ss than the peak strength of 
1941 and 574,000 more than that of i 
.September 1942. Italian Eighth .Army 
had been recalled in the spring, but Ruma- 
nia and Hungary still had between 150,- 
000 and 200,000 men in the East. South 
of Leningrad the Spanish 250th “Blue” 
Division held a .sector of the Army Group 
North front. 

In con.siderablc part the restoration of 
strength on the liiastern Front had been ac- 
complished by shifting troops from the Air 
Force, the Waffen-SS, and the OKVV thea- 
ters. Also, the three months’ quiet at the 
front had meant that for the first time in 
more than a year the number of men re- 
turning to duty from the hospitals exceeded 
the casualty rate. The 1943 class of 
cightccn-ycar-olds and the screening of 
deferred workers had produced enough 
men to cover the winter’s losses and leave 
a few hundred thousand to spare. ^ 

On 20 July 1943 the Soviet strength, 
according to German estimates, had reached 
5,755,000 men, a gain of a million and a 
half over September 1942 and about three 
limes the German increase in the same 
period. 'Fhe Russians had at the front an 
estimated 7,855 tanks and 21,050 antitank 
guns, the Germans 2,088 tanks and 8,063 
antitank guns.* Ordinarily, superiorities of 

’OKU, GenStdH, Org. Abt. Nr. 1105/43; 
Kraeftegegenuebersleltung, Stand 30.4 43, H 1/527 
tile. 

’OKH. GenStdH. Org. Abt., Anlageheft :um 
Band VI, 3. Teil des K.T.B., v. Seite 38g~445, 9 
Sep 43, OCMH files. 

* The German estimates could have been some- 
what low. .According to Soviet postwar figures, the 
Soviet tank strength at the front, for instance, was 
8,500 tanks, and the Stavka was holding another 
400 in reserve. OKH, GenStdH, Org. Abt. Nr. 
1105/43. Kraeftegegenuebentellung, Stand 30.7.43, 
H 2/527 file; IVOVIK), III, 214. 
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2:1 in troops, nearly 4:1 in tanks, and 
better than 2 ; i in antitank guns could in 
themselves be regarded as enough to justi- 
fy an oflensivc. On the German-.Soviet 
front that was not nccc.s.sarily the case. The 
Germans had been operating against pre- 
ponderant Soviet forces since the start of 
the war. It would take something more 
than weight of numbers and equipment if 
the Ru.ssians were to beat the Germans at 
their own game, the summer offensive. 

The State of Soviet Military Art 

One consideration which must have 
weighed heavily in the Stavka’s decision to 
undertake a summer oflensive was the 
knowledge that the Soviet Army had passed 
beyond its apprenticeship. In two years 
Stalin’s generals had learned much and, 
not content to be blind imitators, had 
adapted the German methods to suit their 
own capabilities and limitations. While 
they had not attained the facility of the 
Germaas, they had, at least at the upper 
command levels, acquired the flexibility so 
conspicuou.sly lacking earlier and had im- 
proved their largc-.scale offensive tactics. 
The latter they had successfully tested and 
refined during the 1942-43 winter of- 
fensive. 

The German technique of blitzkrieg had 
been to deliver the decisive stroke with 
precision, speed, and economy of effort. 
Its distinguishing characteristics had been 
penetration and avoidance of broad frontal 
engagements. To the German staffs 
Schwerpunktbildung, concentration of force 
at the most advantageous point, was the 
very core of military art. The Russians, on 
the other hand, favored a broader lateral 
scope and more conservative execution. 



They adopted the breakthrough and pene- 
tration as basic tactical maneuvers but pre- 
ferred to achieve the decisive effect by a 
a few deep thrasts. They also accepted the 
breadth of the front rather than by one or 
a few deep thrusts They also accepted the 
principle of the Schwerpunkl, but u-sually 
their concentration in the zone of the main 
effort was less pronounced than in the 
German practice, and almost always the 
main effort was built up gradually by suc- 
ce.ssive thrusts. 

-Accordingly, although the Russians 
claimed that .Stalingrad had supplanted 
Cannae as the classic encirclement battle, 
they did not employ the double envelop- 
ment as frequently as did the Germans. 
More often they were content with a single 
thrust or multiple thru.sts, the objective be- 
ing not so much to achieve a deep penetra- 
tion along one line of advance as to force 
the opponent back on a broad front. Those 
tactics were particularly suited to southern 
U.S.SR where the successive, roughly par- 
rallel rivers afforded natural defense lines. 
'Fhru.sts from one river line to the next 
could be depended on to bring back long 
.stretches of the German front with them. 

The first objective of German offensives, 
in theory at least, had been to annihilate the 
enemy main force quickly. The purpo.se 
was not to gain ground or merely alter the 
respective positions of the opposing forces 
but to produce a decision. The Rus.sians, 
for their part, cared less for speed or the 
fatal stroke; they were content to wear the 
enemy down blow by blow. Contrary to 
the general conception that the Ru.ssians 
were relatively indifferent to geographical 
space, they were inclined to reckon their 
victories as much in terms of ground re- 
gained as in terms of damage to the enemy 
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or other tactical advantage. Their ultimate 
objective wa.s to annihilate the enemy, but 
by the cumulative effect of repeated offen- 
•sives, not by the single battle — by weight 
rather than by the skillful blow. 

Probably no better historical example ex- 
ists of offensive tactics succcs-sfully tailored 
to the shortcomings of an army than that 
afforded by the Soviet Army in World War 
II. Despite the smoke screen of high-flown 
theorizing which the Russians have thrown 
around the two basic elements, the single, 
or “salient,” thrust and the broad front 
offensive, both can be most simply and, it 
appears, most logically explained in terms 
of Soviet shortcomings. As the most cursory 
reading of Stalin’s speeches and orders of 
the day will show, the Russians regarded 
the encirclement as the mo.st expeditious 
means of destroying large enemy forces; on 
the other hand, as a practical matter, they 
apparently regarded the double envelop- 
ment as an unreliable maneuver and ad- 
justed their planning to the concept of the 
single thrust. To complete a double en- 
velopment required co-ordination and a 
high degree of skill at all levels in the lead- 
ership. It required, in particular, troop 
commanders at the middle and lower levels 
who possessed the initiative and ability to 
meet and master unforeseen developments 
without disrupting the over-all plan. Those 
the Russians did not have, at least not in 
sufficient numbers. Further, the double en- 
velopment required troops of a uniform 
high quality. Those they did not have 
cither. 

On the basis of conclusions drawn from 
the 1941 disa.sters, the Soviet Army had 
concentrated on developing its artillery and 
armor. In both arms the emphasis was on 
increased output of weapons and machines 



and on their organization for mass employ- 
ment. 

By mid- 1 943 the Soviet artillery was 
vastly expanded, equipped with reliable 
weapons, and, while not always accurate 
against pinpoint targets, was capable of 
laying down preparatory fires of an inten- 
sity comparable to those fired in the great 
battles of World War I. Eleventh Guards 
Army in the Orel offensive of July 1943, 
for example, had 3,000 guns and heavy 
mortars, almost double the standard i.ssuc 
to the armies in the Stalingrad operation 
and three times the complement of the 
armies in the 1941 counteroffensive at 
Moscow. At the end of 1942 the Soviet 
Army had 1 7 rocket launcher brigades and 
had begun organizing an initial increment 
of 30 .self-propelled artillery regiments. In 
the spring of 1943 it began forming artil- 
lery brigades and antitank artillery regi- 
ments and in the second half of the year 
created 26 artiller)’ divisions.^ 

The armored forces were well trained 
and to a large extent equipped with the 
Soviet-designed-and-built T34 tank, .\mer- 
ican and British lend-leasc models were .still 
used but were regarded as too light. The 
earlier practice of scattering the armor 
piecemeal among the infantry had been 
abandoned, and the brigades and corps 
had become the standard armored unit or- 
ganizations. The tank armies, of which 
there were five by the end of summer 1 943, 
each had two tank and one mcclianizcd 
corps and were fully capable of executing 
independent tactical missions. " 

By early summer 1943 the Russians had 
at least a 2.5:1 advantage over the Ger- 
mans in the air. The .Soviet air arm re- 
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mained subordinate to the Army and con- 
centrated almost exclusively on close ground 
support, air defense, and tactical bombing. 
At the end of 1942 each front had been 
assigned an air army for support.’ 

In 1943 the infantry, particularly the 
guards units, received increased numbers of 
antitank weapons and began getting the 
Sudayev submachine gun and the new 
Goryunov machine gun to replace the 1910 
Maxim." But the massive effort to develop 
the technical arms had resulted in per- 
sistent neglect of the infantry, w'hich re- 
ceived the lowest grade recruits, least 
competent officers, and very little training. 
In 1943 the Germans observed that the 
quality of the Soviet infantry was lower 
than in 1941 and that the decline was con- 
tinuing.” In mass attacks the infantry could 
be crushingly effective, but it was not an 
instrument that could be maneuvered with 
tactical precision. On its own the infantry 
lacked .staying power; without heavy tank 
and artillery support it lost momentum and 
its progress was often erratic. 

The deficiencies which made the double 
envelopment unreliable also limited the 
effect of the single thru.st. Aware of their 
own weaknesses and tho.se of their troops, 
the Soviet commanders almost always dis- 
played an exce.ssive flank sensitivity. .After 
the breakthrough — which could be guar- 
anteed by the artillery and tanks — they 
were reluctant to concentrate on the for- 
ward advance and often began to strike out 
on all sides in an attempt to keep their 
flanks open, with the result that forward 

’ Ibid., p. 217. 

' Ibid., p. 2 1 1 . 

°OKH. GenStdH. FHO (la) Nr. 80, Bisherige 
Entwicklung des deutschsowjetrufsischen Kraefte- 
verhaellnisses seit Kriegsbfginn und seine moegliche 
W eiterentwicklung bis Ende 1943, t7.to.43, H 
3/185 file. 



momentum dropped off. Even when the 
tanks were able to keep up a rapid pace, 
the infantry frequently fell behind; con- 
sequently, the deep thrusts took the form of 
tank raids which often ended in near di- 
saster, as in the case of the Popov Group in 
February 1943. 

The depth of the single thrust was further 
limited by considerations of control and 
supply. Since the offensive by nature made 
it difficult to plan for in detail beyond the 
first few days of fighting, more and more 
unforeseeable factors came into play as the 
advance proceeded, with the result that the 
burdens on the initiative and judgment of 
the field commander, and on the troops 
themselves, increased. Therefore, given the 
weakne.sses of the Soviet Army, the chances 
of a single thrust’s succeeding declined as 
the distance from the point of breakthrough 
to the objective increased. 

Finally, the Soviet supply system, while 
it could on occasion perform near miracles 
of improvisation, was not equipped or or- 
ganized to handle in a routine fashion the 
logistics of rapid advances over long dis- 
tances. The Soviet soldier, who subsisted 
almost exclusively on what he could carry 
in the .sack he customarily slung over his 
shoulder or tied to his belt, who preferred 
German boots, hand weapons, and other 
items of equipment to his own, and who 
wa.s — out of necessity as much as by incli- 
nation — an expert scrounger, was one of 
the least demanding in the world. The 
armies were expected to forage and collect 
booty with utmost diligence. An example 
of what could be achieved along those lines 
was that of an army which in the winter of 
1942, passing through an area the Ger- 
mans had subjected to scorched-earth 
treatment, collected the following percent- 
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ages of its monthly requirements of staples: 
flour, 54 percent; vegetables, 97 percent; 
meat, 108 percent; hay, 140 percent; and 
oats, 68 percent.’” But modern armies 
could not live entirely off the land and rely 
exclusively on booty; Soviet armies were 
therefore generally — but not invariably — 
adequately provisioned and supplied with 
ammunition and motor fuel in advance of 
offensives, the rule of thumb being that 
each army should have stocks on hand for 
a to-day operation and an advance of up 
to sixty or seventy miles. Beyond this 
range, and not too infrequently even short 
of it, inadequacies of transport and a linger- 
ing cavalier attitude toward the problems of 
supply in general placed checks on Soviet 
mobile operations. Before the July 1943 
offensive in the Orel bulge, for instance, the 
infantry had been neglected in the supply 
build-up, and later, infantry ammunition 
had had to be flown in to keep the offensive 
going. That led to the following admoni- 
tion — apparently not considered axiomatic 
— to the Soviet commands, “Experience . . . 
shows that it is nc.ce.ssary to arrange for sup- 
plies and ammunition for the infantry as 
well as for the artillery.” " Often enough, 
mobile forces also had supply troubles, as Ls 
evinced by the following warning, “Dis- 
regard of the nccc.s.sary supply planning for 
the mobile group may lead to its extinction 
or, in the mo.st favorable case, failure to 
achieve success.” '■ 

As the single thrust afforded an escape 
from the more onerous requirements of the 
double envelopment, so the concept of mul- 
tiple thrusts on a broad front avoided the 
ultimate problems of the single thrust. The 

"‘Sbornik Nomer 9. 

" Ibid. 

“ Ibid. 



broad front possc.s.sed the great advantage 
of extending the offensive laterally, which 
enabled the Stavka to bring strength to 
bear on a number of points and eliminate 
the risks inherent in attempting to pursue 
one clearly defined line of advance. The 
offensive wtts relatively easy to control since 
succe.ss did not depend on maneuvering one 
or a few bodies of troops in motion but 
could be attained instead by a scries of 
thrusts launched more or less at will from 
convenient lines of departure. The supply 
problems, if not eliminated, were signifi- 
cantly cased : the assembly could be carried 
out over a number of rail lines, and none 
of the thru.sts needed to go so deep as to 
outrun its supplies. Of course, .Soviet pro- 
tests to the ermtrary notwithstanding, the 
broad front offensive was at be.st a modified 
linear method of warfare. It required 
ma.sscd troops, repeated frontal encounters, 
and an enemy willing — as Hitler was— to 
respond with a linear defease. 

The Psychological Warfare Victory 

In one sphere, psychological warfare. 
Operation Zitadelle brought the Soviet 
Union a clear-cut and final victory. Ger- 
man psychological warfare and propa- 
ganda, always hobbled by Hitler’s racial 
theories and his extreme war aims, had 
declined .steadily in cffectivcne.ss since the 
winter of tg4 1-42, but as late as the spring 
of 1943 the Smolensk Manifesto had given 
the Soviet authorities .some cause for worry 
and the Silberstreif propaganda had 
shown latent promi.se even though it failed 
to achieve much in the way of practical 
results. After Zitadki.le German psycho- 
logical warfare was completely on the de- 
fensive. The .Soviet propagandists held the 
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initiative. They could exploit two years of 
accumulated German inju.stices and atroci- 
ties and an almost painful desire on the 
part of the Russian people to believe that 
things would be better once the Soviet 
Army returned. Above all, they could 
promise an early end to the war. 

ZiTADELLE and its aftermath also placed 
the Soviet propaganda directed to the Ger- 
mans on a new and more substantial foot- 
ing. In the late summer the Russians 
created the National Free Germany Com- 
mittee and its subsidiary, the League of 
German Officers. The Free Germany 
Committee was composed mostly of emigre 
Communists, but the League of German 
Officers was allegedly v'oluntary, noncom- 
munist, and devoted exclusively to over- 
throwing Hitler and restoring the tradi- 
tional social order in Germany. The 
league, headed by General Seydlitz, had an 
original membership of three other Stalin- 
grad generals and loo officers of lower 
ranks. It issued a newspaper which was 
dropped behind the German line, and 
Seydlitz from time to time addre.ssed per- 
sonal letters to army and army group com- 
manders calling on them to join the Free 
Germany Movement.” 

The Fourth Battle of Kharkov 

Northwest of Belgorod on the right flank 
of Fourth Panzer Army, its own right tying 
in with the left flank of Armecabteilung 
Kempf, .stood the 167th Infantry Division. 
It was a good division, “good” meaning it 
was not greatly undenstrength and was bat- 
tleworthy by the then current standards 



'^OKH, CenStdH , HPA, Taetigkeitsbericht des 
Chefs des Heerespersonalamts. 14.9.43. H 4/12 
file. 



on the Eastern Front. On the morning 
of 3 August 1943 the massed artillery of 
Sixth Guards Army laid down a .several 
hoims’ barrage on the division sector. When 
the artillery lifted its fire, 200 tanks roared 
into the German line, followed by waves 
of closely packed infantry. Before night- 
fall, the 167th Division had shrunk to a 
scattering of odds and ends. Its infantry 
regiments were completely smashed, and 
the survivors were dazed and shaken. 

Near the center of the Fourth Panzer 
.Army front a secondary attack hit the 332d 
Infantry Division, and by the end of the 
day its front too had begun to crumble. On 
the 4th two Soviet tank corps pushed south, 
elbowing aside the shattered 167th Infan- 
try Division and the 6th Panzer Division, 
which had moved up in a vain attempt to 
close the breach. During the day the tanks 
opened a 7-mile gap between Fourth 
Panzer Army and Armecabteilung Kempf 
and dragged the German line on the east 
back to the outskirts of Belgorod.” 

Tactical Surprise 

.An attack on the north flank of Army 
Group South aimed at recapturing Khar- 
kov and breaking through to the Dnepr had 
been considered one of the mo.st likely pos- 
sibilities in all of the German forecasts for 
the summer of 1943. [Map 14) On 21 
July Manslein had asked the OKH for a 
decision cither to hold the Donets line, 
which would require more troops, or to 
prepare for a gradual withdrawal to the 
Dnepr in order to gain enough troops to 
prevent a breakthrough on his north flank. 
None was made.” At the end of the month 

'* Pz. AOK 4, la. Kriegstagebuch, tSand i, 3 
and 4 .-\ug 43, Pz, .AOK 4 41631/1 file. 

Manstcin, Vertorene Siege, p. 512. 
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Army Group South had a total of 822,000 
troops opposing an estimated 1,713,000 
Russians. The army group had 1,161 
tanks, about half of them operational, and 
the Russians had 2,872 tanks.'® 

Against Fourth Panzer Army and Armee- 
abteilung Kempf, the Stavka had com- 
mitted Voronezh Front and Steppe Front, 
both reinforced with armies held in reserve 
during Zitadelle. In the last two weeks 
of July, Konev’s Steppe Front had taken 
over Vatutin’s left flank east and south of 
Belgorod, a.ssuming command of the two 
armies there and bringing with it two 
armies from the rescr\e. The plan en- 
visioned a kind of flying wedge of four 
armies — Fifth and Sixth Guards, Fifth 
Guards Tank and First Tank Armies — 
aimed southwest between .\khtyrka and 
Kharkov toward Poltava. While Vatutin 
thus split apart Fourth Panzer Army and 
Armeeabteilung Kempf, forcing Fourth 
Panzer Army away toward Akhtyrka, 
Konev was to bear down on Kharkov from 
the north. Fifty-seventh Army, Southwest 
Front’s right flank army, was to close in on 
Kharkov from the east.” 

On I August Manstein informed the 
OKH that he was expecting an attack on 
Kharkov as the inevitable next item on the 
Soviet agenda; nevertheless, when two days 
later an attack did come it achieved a 
degree of surprise and caught Fourth 
Panzer Army and .Armeabteilung Kempf 
.standing forward of their pre-ZiTAOELi.E 
front. After Zitadelle Manstein had con- 
cluded that the Army Group South offen- 
sive had upset the Soviet dispositions 
enough to force a .several week’s delay in 

"OKH, GenStdH, Org. Abt. Nr. 1105/43. 
Kraeltegegenueberstellung, Stand 30.7.43, H 1/ 
527 file. 

”/FOK(R), III, 986. 



their plans for a counteroffensive; and on 
2 August, believing there was still time, he 
had decided “to wait for more definite 
signs of an impending offensive’’ before 
pulling back to the original line.** 

Breakthrough 

On 5 August the Russians marched into 
Belgorod. That same day, in the Army 
Group Center zone, Bryansk Front cap- 
tured Orel. To celebrate the twin victories 
Stalin ordered an artillery salute of twelve 
volleys from 120 guns. It was the first 
time in the war that such a salute had been 
fired, and in Moscow some of the citizens, 
thinking it was an air raid, took to their 
cellars. In the coming months the boom- 
ing of victory cannon would become com- 
monplace in the Soviet capital. As an 
added honor, the first divisions into Bel- 
gorod and Orel were authorized to include 
the names of the cities in their unit designa- 
tions. In his order of the day Stalin .stated, 
“In this way the legend of the Germans 
that Soviet troops are allegedly unable to 
wage a successful offensive in the summer 
has been dispelled.” In that cry of relief 
and jubilation Stalin revealed that the So- 
viet Government had reached an optimistic 
assessment of its military prospects and had 
decided to commit itself publicly to a full- 
scale summer offensive. 

With a total of fifteen divisions between 
them, only three of them panzer divisions, 
the Fourth Panzer Army and Armeeabtei- 
lung Kempf faced two Soviet fronts and 
part of a third. Together, the three fronts 
brought eleven armies to bear against the 
two German armies. Even taking into ac- 

" Pz. AOK 4, la, Kriegstagebuch, Band i, 2 
.\uK 43, Pz. .\OK 4 41631/1 file. 

'“New York Times. August 6. 1943. 
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count that Soviet units were generally 
smaller than German units of the same 
type, these were tremendous odds. 

One of Hitler’s first moves after the of- 
fensive began had been to order the Gross- 
deutschland Division back from Army 
Group Center and to return the 7th Panzer 
Division which was being held as the OKH 
reserv'e. On the second day he also decided 
to leave the SS Das Reich and Totenkopf 
Divisions in the Army Group South zone. 
Since the Headquarters, II SS Panzer 
Corps, and the Adolf Hitler Division had 
already been transferred to Italy, Manstein 
placed the two SS panzer divisions under 
the Headquarters, HI Corps, together with 
the 3d Panzer Division. These and the SS 
Wiking Division he ordered into the Armee- 
abteilung Kempf zone. 

In the first six days of the fighting Army 
Group A sent one and Army Group Center 
three infantry divisions, but on 7 Augu.st 
Kluge reported to OKH that the battle 
of the Orel bulge was clearly approaching 
its climax and insisted that no more divi- 
sions could be withdrawn from Army 
Group Center without impairing the de- 
fense of the Hagen position."" Several days 
later Model submitted a similar report. 
The result was that in the critical early days 
of the battle Army Group South received 
only driblets of assistance from Army Group 
Center while the combined Second Panzer 
and Ninth Armies, the one great potential 
reservoir of reserves on the Eastern Front, 
fought a secondary battle in the Orel bulge 
with forty-five divisions. 

In the breakthrough area the most Army 
Group South could do during the first days 

“MS # P-i 14b, Der Feldzug gegen die Snw- 
jetunion im Mittelabsclinitt der Ostfront (General 
der Infanterie a. D. Rudolf Hofmann), Fuenfter 
Teit, pp. 4B-49. 



was to throw some obstacles in the way of 
the Soviet flood. To gain room to maneu- 
ver, Fourth Panzer Army stretched its boun- 
dary north, taking 40 miles of front and 
four weak divisions from Second Army. 
While three divisions, cut off in the fir.st 
onslaught, fought their way out to the west, 
Hoth moved the newly arrived Gross- 
deutschland Division into a bridgehead cast 
of Akhtyrka as an anchor for his right flank 
and to prevent the Russians’ rolling up his 
line farther to the north and west. But 
he could do nothing about the gap to the 
Armeeabteilung Kempf flank, which by 8 
August had opened to a width of 35 miles 
and, except for one infantry division ranged 
northwest of Poltava, gave the Russians a 
clear road to the Dnepr too miles to the 
.southwest."* 

On the right side of the gap Kempf 
struggled to avoid being encircled as Slcfjpe 
Front forced his northern front down on 
Kharkov and, on the we.st, \'oronezh 
Front’s. First Tank Army attempted to push 
.south past the city. The S.S divisions com- 
ing from the .\rmy Group South right flank 
had to l)e thrown in to screen the .‘\rmec- 
abteilung rear west of Kharkov. Manstein 
had intended using them in a counterattack 
to close the gap, but they were tied down 
singly as .soon as they reached the front. 
The most they could do was carry the line 
out parallel to the Mcrlya River on either 
side of Mcrefa, which only narrowed the 
gap slightly but did deflect the Russian ad- 
vance southwestward and away from Khar- 
kov."" 

On 12 August Kempf, worried by his de- 
clining infantry strength, proposed to eva- 

^^^KH 7 ~GenStdH . Op. Abt. Illb Pruef Nr. 
^866^. Lage Ost, Stand 8.8.43 abds. 

AOK 8. la. Krieg.ttagebuch Nr. 2. Band 2. 
7 I I .XuK 43. .AOK 8 44701/2 file. 
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cuate Kharkov the next day and retreat to 
a shorter line south of the city. Manstein 
did not object, but Hitler promptly coun- 
tered with an order that Kharkov be held 
under all circumstances, and demanded 
“the most severe measures” against any 
units that failed to execute their assigned 
missions. Kempf, who expected a break- 
through on the east at any moment {Fifty- 
seventh Army had already crossed the river 
and taken Chuguyev), predicted that the 
order to hold Kharkov would produce an- 
other Stalingrad. On the 14th Manstein 
relieved Kempf and appointed General der 
Infantcrie Otto Woehler in his place. A 
few days later the Amicealiteilung was re- 
de.signated Eighth .\rmy.‘“ 



Meanwhile, Manstein and the Chief of 
Staff, OKH, had tried again to persuade 
Hitler to adopt a coherent plan. On 8 
.\ugust Zeitzler visited the Headquarters, 
.-\rmy Group South, where Manstein told 
him that the existence of the entire army 
group was at stake. The alternatives, he 
said, were either to give up the Donets front 
immediately, and so gain troops for the 
north flank, or provide twenty fresh divi- 
sions for the army group, ten for Fourth 
Army and the others to backstop the rest 
of the army group front."^ 

Hitler Decides To Build an East Wall 
As he had on other occasions when con- 



Ibid., 12-14, >6 .Aug 43. 
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fronted with unpleasant choices, Hitler 
avoided the decision by taking an alto- 
gether different tack. He suddenly resur- 
rected the idea of an East Wall which he 
had categorically rejected earlier in the 
year. On 12 August he ordered work 
started at once on the wall which was to 
l)Cgin in the south on the Kerch’ Peninsula, 
continue on the mainland at Melitopol, run 
in an almost straight line to the Dnepr near 
Zaporozhye, swing eastward around Zapo- 
rozhye in a large bridgehead and follow the 
Dnepr northwest to Kiev with bridge- 
heads east of the major cities. North of 
Kiev it was to follow the De.sna River to 
Chernigov and then run almost due north 
along a line somewhat east of the cities of 
Gomel, Orsha, Vitebsk, Nevel, and Pskov to 
the southern tip of Pskov Lake. From there 
it would continue north along the western 
shore of the lake and the Narva River to 
the Gulf of Finland.*’' Since the term 
“East Wall,” applied to a line which in its 
southern half might have to be occupied 
even before work on it could be begun, 
could prove psychologically dangerous, the 
OKH later in the month adopted two more 
innocuous code names: \Votan position in 
the Army Groups South and A zones and 
Panther position in the .'\rmy Groups 
North and Center zones. 

While, at first glance, it would appear 
that in the East Wall order Hitler accepted 
a general retreat on the Eastern Front as 
inevitable, the decisions which followed 
indicate that he actually wanted to estab- 
lish an absolute barrier beyond which the 
armies could not retreat and, since no work 
of any kind had yet been done on the so- 
called East Wall, give himself an excuse 



'‘‘OKU, GenStdH, Op. Abt. Nr. 43o$i3/4:i, 
Fuehrerbefehl Nr. lo, 13.8.43. H 1/527 file. 



for not retreating in the meantime. The 
one major withdrawal he tentatively ap- 
proved after Issuing the East Wall order, 
evacuation of the Gotenkopf, he post- 
poned on 14 Augu.st, claiming it would 
have unfavorable repercussions among Ger- 
many’s allies and in neutral Turkey.*® 

Kharkov Evacuated 

While Hitler was attempting a diversion 
in the running dispute with his generals, 
the battle on the north flank of Army Group 
.South raged on, acquiring toward the end 
of the second week of .August a somewhat 
amorphous character, largely as a result of 
the Russians’ indecisive operating methods. 
{Map 15) The way to Poltava remained 
open, but Vatutin hesitated to push through 
while the Germans flanking the gap held 
firm. Instead, he turned his left flank 
armies, the Fijth Guards and Fifth Guards 
Tank Armies, agaiast the west front of 
Eighth Army (formerly Armeeabtcilung 
Kempf) where the SS divisions fought to 
keep the front angled southwestward away 
from Kharkov. On the weaker Eighth 
Army east front Fifty-seventh Army cleared 
the right bank of the Donets between Chu- 
guyev and Zmiyev, but the army command 
somehow could not quite bring it.self to 
try for a full-scale breakthrough. 

Manstein, although forced by Hitler’s 
order to undertake the dangerous and, in 
the long run, futile exercise of holding 
Kharkov, concentrated his effort on the tac- 
tically decisive point, the gap between 
Fourth Panzer .Army and Eighth .Army. 
After the .SS divisions became tied down on 
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the Eighth Army west front, Manstein 
transferred responsibility for the counter- 
attack to Fourth Panzer Army. On i8 
August the Grossdeutschland Division and 
the 7th Panzer Division broke out of the 
Akhtyrka bridgehead. In two days they 
sliced across the gap and established contact 
with the SS Totenkopf Division, which 
succeeded in extending its left flank across 
the Merlya River. The counterattack elim- 
inated the direct threat to Poltava, but, in 
the meantime, the Fourth Panzer Army 
front had broken open farther north. 

On 18 August Vatutin, repeating the 
tactics he had employed in opening the of- 
fensive, brought the 57th Infantry Divi- 
sion, holding a sector midway between 
Akhtyrka and Sumy, under concentrated 
artillery, mortar, and tank fire. By mid- 
afternoon the division had lost all its lieu- 
tenants and most of its senior NCO’s. It 
reported that the battalion commanders 
had yelled themselves hoarse but could not 
keep the troops from retreating. In the 
next two days the Russians tore open ten 
miles of the front, shouldering aside what 
was left of the 57th Division, which was 
redesignated a kampfgruppe, a term then 
beginning to be applied to units so drastical- 
ly reduced in strength that to continue 
carrying them as divisions would be mis- 
leading if not downright ridiculous.^’ 

On 20 August, the day the Grossdeutsch- 
land and Totenkopf DivLsions joined hands 
to close the gap west of Kharkov, the Com- 
manding General, Eighth Army, Woehler, 
asked permission to evacuate the city that 
night. After the first few days in his new 
command, Woehler was no more optimistic 



” Pz. AOK 4, la, Kriegstagebuch, Band i, 13- 
20 Aug 43, Pz. AOK 4 41631/ file. 



than Kempf had been. XI Corps, holding 
the front on the northern outskirts of Khar- 
kov, had a strength of 4,000 infantrymen, 
one man for each ten yards of front. The 
artillery, which, as the infantry strength 
ebbed away, had been forced to carry the 
main burden of the fighting, was running 
out of ammunition. The army’s supply 
depots in Kharkov had five trainloads of 
spare tank tracks left over from Zitadelle 
but very little else. The high consumption 
of ammunition in the last month and a 
half had cut into supplies put aside for the 
last half of August and the first two weeks 
of September; until the turn of the month 
the army would have to get along with 50 
percent of its average daily requirements 
in artillery and tank ammunition. 

Grudgingly, Hitler gave Manstein per- 
mis-sion to evacuate Kharkov but asked that 
the city be held if at all possible. He claimed 
the loss would damage German prestige, 
particularly in Turkey. In the spring the 
Turkish commander in chief had inspected 
the “impregnable” defenses of the city as a 
guest of Armeeabteilung Kempf. 

On the 20th Manstein still thought he 
might be able to hold Kharkov and ordered 
the SS Das Reich Division shifted north 
to support XI Corps. The next day he 
changed hLs mind and gave Woehler per- 
mission to pull back “if necessary.” The 
following morning the SS Das Reich Divi- 
sion launched a counterattack in the XI 
Corps zone, but Woehler informed Man- 
stein that he intended to give up the city 
anyway. His artillery situation was cata- 
strophic. The artillerymen, after firing 
their last rounds, were abandoning their 
guns to fight as infantry. Manstein replied 
that twenty-four trainloads of ammunition 
were on the way from Germany but had to 
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agree that they would hardly come in time. 
In the afternoon Hitler, characteristically, 
requested that if the counterattack by the 
Das Reich Division improved things “some- 
what” Kharkov not be given up. Woehler 
and Manstein agreed that this was no 
longer possible. During the night the city 
changed hands for the fourth and final 
time."® 

While Eighth Army withdrew south of 
Kharkov, massive Soviet efforts to expand 
the breakthrough in the Fourth Panzer 
Army zone and reopen the route to Pol- 
tava forced Hoth to fall back south of 
.\khtyrka on either side of the Vorskla 
River. By 25 August he had regained suf- 
ficient equilibrium to be able to spare two 
divisions for a counterattack into the gap. 
It was successful, and by the 27th the Fourth 
Panzer and Eighth Armies held a continu- 
ous line on a rough arc bending southwest- 
ward between Sumy and Zmiyev.'^® 

The Front in Flam- ’ 

By re-establishing a continuous front on 
the Army Group South left flank the Fourth 
Panzer and Eighth Armies had for the 
moment blunted a deadly thrust, but to the 
north and south fresh blows had already 
been dealt or were in the making. Em- 
ploying the peculiar rippling effect that 
marked their offensives, the Russians, 
thwarted in one place, had shifted to 
others, adding weight to the offensive lat- 
erally. For the first time in the war they 
had the full strategic initiative, and 
they grasped it jealously without regard for 



* AOK 8, la, Kriegstagebuch Nr. a. Band a. 8. 
18-22 Aug 43, .AOK 8 4470 j/2 file. 

* Pz. AOK 4, la, Kriegstagebuch. Band t. 22- 
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economy of effort, tactical sophistication, 
or the danger of overreaching themselves. 
The Stavka, apparently worried that the 
Germans would try for a stalemate, aimed 
at keeping the enemy off balance and not 
letting him establish a .stable front anywhere 
in the Army Group Center and Army 
Group South sectors.™ Vasilevskiy co-or- 
dinated the fronts on the south flank and 
Zhukov those opposite the Army Group 
Center right flank and the left flank of 
-Army Group South. 

Only the outer flanks of the Eastern 
Front remained quiet. In the zone of Army 
Group North, on 23 August, the Leningrad 
and Volkhov Fronts finally abandoned a 
costly and unpromising drive they had be- 
gun four weeks earlier against the Mga 
bottleneck south of Lake Ladoga. The 
Germans never were much worried since 
the offensive was a fairly ramshackle affair 
from the start. They guessed that its main 
purpose was to prevent the shifting of re- 
serves to the south. In the last two weeks 
it had degenerated into a scries of random 
assaults by units of divisional size or 
smaller.®* In the south, the greatest con- 
cern of Army Group A was to secure a deci- 
sic . get out of the Gotenkopf before 
thi, iail rains set in. Hitler insisted on first 
talking it over with Anloncscu. At the end 
of August Zeitzler on his own responsibility 
told Army Group \ to go ahead and get 
ready to evacuate, sin^. such a decision 
was inevitable.®® 



"/FOFIR), III, 307. 
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Soviet Troops Storm a Burning Town 



Army Group Center 

Beginning on 20 August, the pressure on 
Army Group Center subsided for a week. 
The Bryansk and Central Fronts closed to 
the Hagen position, and the Slavka had 
directed Voronov to abandon the Roslavl 
thrust and regroup for an attack via Y el’nya 
toward Smolensk.'*^ The OKH took ad- 
vantage of the pause to transfer five more 
divisions from Ninth Army to Army Group 
South. 

When the last of those divisions left on 
23 August, Kluge informed the OKH that 
he could no longer guarantee prevention of 
a breakthrough on his front. He offered as 



”/FOF(R),III, 365. 



alternatives either giving the army group a 
large contingent of replacements and quan- 
tities of new materiel or allowing it to draw 
back forty-five miles to the SDB position, a 
recently surveyed but not yet constructed 
line roughly following the courses of the 
Seym, Desna, and Bolva Rivers. He had 
reason for concern. All the signs indicated 
that the Russians would shift the weight of 
their effort away from Ninth Army to the 
armies on its flanks. Fourth Army, on the 
left, had just barely been able to hold its 
line earlier in the month, and Second Army, 
on the right, although its front had been 
quiet thus far, was the victim of consider- 
able neglect. It had been thoroughly 
mauled during the winter battles and later 
slighted because its front on the western 
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rim of the Kursk bulge was expected to be 
eliminated by Zitadelle. Second Army’s 
strength was 7 divisions and 2 kampfgrup- 
pen, that of Fourth Army, 1 1 divisions and 
7 kampfgruppen. Ninth Army still had 
some 26 divisions, 6 kampfgruppen, and 
miscellaneous smaller units, but Kluge 
could not count on drawing on them to 
bolster the other two armies. As one of 
Hitler’s favorites. Model could operate with 
much more independence than the average 
army commander, and he was known to be 
something less than generous in weakening 
his own front for the sake of other sectors. 
That tendency, it may be said, had not dis- 
turbed Kluge earlier when the question was 
one of giving up divisions to ,\rmy Group 
South.’* 

On 26 August Central Front resumed the 
offensive against Army Group Center, strik- 
ing at the Ninth Army right flank ea.st of 
Karachev and near Second Army’s center 
at Sevsk and east of Klintsy. During the 
day it took Sevsk and scored a deep penetra- 
tion east of Klintsy. Army Group Center 
and Second Army, assuming that Rokos- 
sovskiy was going to turn north and strike 
in the rear of Ninth Army, decided to deal 
first with the threat at Sevsk. That deci- 
sion was no doubt correct, even though it 
helped raise an equal danger elsewhere. At 
that time Rokossov.skiy had two tank armies 
standing in reserve behind his right flank, 
and he probably intended to commit them 
at Sevsk.” Kluge had shifted one panzer 
and two infantry divisions south from Ninth 
Army several days earlier. Those he put 
into a counterattack northwest of Sevsk on 
29 Augu.st. 



“MS # P-ii4b (Hofmann), Teil V, pp. 69- 
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Although only a moderate success, the 
counterattack, together with a sudden jump 
Sixtieth Army made that day to Yesman’ 
on his left flank, was enough to persuade 
Rokossovskiy to change his plan. He began 
regrouping Second Tank and Thirteenth 
Armies from the right to the left flank.” 
No matter which direction the Russians 
took, Second Army was in trouble. At 
Yesman’ Sixtieth Army was twenty-five 
miles behind Second Army’s south flank, 
and there a counterattack was out of the 
question. 

Kluge allowed the army to bend XIII 
Corps back southwest of Yesman’ and 
warned the OKH that Second Army would 
soon have to retreat farther and thereby 
also affect the north flank of Army Group 
South. Enough reinforcements to regain 
control were not to be had. The most 
Kluge could do was transfer two more di- 
visions from Ninth Army, which was having 
troubles of its own. On 28 August two of 
West Front's armies, West Front's Tenth 
Guards and Twenty-first, had attacked at 
the Ninth Army — Fourth Army boundary. 
In two days they drove a 20-milc-deep 
wedge through to Yel’nya, forcing the Ger- 
man armies to bend their flanks back to 
keep contact.” 

On 29 August Kluge asked to take the 
Ninth and Second Armies into the SDB 
position. Second Army was split in two, 
and it seemed at the moment that with 
a little determination West Front would 
quickly push past Yel’nya to Smolensk, the 
eastern gateway to the Dvina-Dnepr gap.” 



“ Ibid., p. 308. 

” MS # P/i 14b (Hofmann), Teil V. pp. 70-74. 
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Kalinin Front had failed to break open the 
Third Panzer and Fourth Armies’ flanks, 
but it was building up to another attempt. 
Hitler countered by asking for an opinion 
on another stand-and-fight order similar to 
the one which had been issued in the winter 
of 1941—42. Kluge replied that such an 
order would be futile : the troops would not 
carry it out, and the Soviet capabilities were 
much greater than they had been thcn.“ 
Finally, Hitler agreed to a half measure 
allowing Army Groups Center and South 
to swing their adjacent flanks back as far 
west as Krolevets. 

Two days later, on 2 .September, after 
Model had reported that Ninth .\rmy could 
not establish a permanent front cast of the 
Desna, Kluge issued preliminary instruc- 
tions for a general withdrawal to the .SDB 
position. In the Second Army zone it was 
already too late. XIII Corps, told to fall 
back to the west and maintain contact with 
Army Group South, allowed itself instead 
to be pushed south acrass the Seym River 
into the Fourth Panzer Army sector, thereby 
opening a 20-mile gap between the flanks 
of the army groups.^” Ignoring this fresh 
crisis. Hitler canceled the Army Group 
Center withdrawal orders.^* On 3 Sep- 
tember, in a mood of near desperation, 
Kluge and Manstein went to Fuehrer 
headquarters to argue with Hitler in 
person. 

First Panzer Army and Sixth Army 

During the last week of August, in spite 
of a momentary improvement on the north 

“’MS # P-ii4b (Hofmann), Teil V. p. 75, 
and Anhang 34. 

*" MS # P-ii4b (Hofmann), Tfi/ K, pp. 76-77. 

“ AOK g. Fuehrungsabteilung, Kriegstagebuch 
Nr. 9, 3 Sep 43, .^OK 9 52535/1 fi'e- 



flank, the situation of Army Group South 
had also taken an alarming turn. On 13 
and 18 August Southwest and South Fronts 
extended the offensive into the zones of the 
First Panzer and Sixth Armies and struck 
south of Izyum and east of Golodayevka, 
exactly the same spots where their break- 
through attempts had failed in July. 

For the second time, the First Panzer 
Army line held, even though the artillery 
and mortar fire, described as the heaviest yet 
.seen in the war, produced so many casual- 
ties that the army was forced to call for re- 
placements after the first forty-eight hours. 
Sixth Army had worse luck. Instead of 
following the usual Soviet practice of bring- 
ing up fresh divisions before an offensive 
General Polkovnik F. I. Tolbukhin, com- 
manding South Front, had fleshed out the 
units in the line; consequently, the German 
intelligence officers, watching for what they 
regarded as an infallible sign of coming 
trouble, were misled by the absence of 
changes in the Second Guards and Fifth 
Shock Armies’ orders of battle. When the 
attack came on 18 August it repeated the 
pattern of overwhelming concentration, 
particularly of artillery, on a narrow front. 
Before the end of the day Fifth Shock Army 
spearheads had penetrated three and a half 
miles behind the front through a mile-and- 
a-half-wide gap. During the night, in the 
light of a full moon, they spread out north 
and south behind the German front. 

Hollidt, commanding Sixth .\rmy, de- 
cided against attempting to .seal off the 
breakthrough and to try instead to close the 
gap in the front. That was the sort of bold 
decision which formerly had brought hand- 
some rewards for comparatively little effort, 
but under present circumstances it had 
more the character of an all-or-nothing 
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German Self-Propelled Assault Gun 



gamble. The army could spare very little 
infantry, and it had not a single tank. On 
20 August the attack began from both sides 
of the gap. It made fair progress and by 
nightfall the two forces had almost joined 
hands, but during the night the IV Guards 
Mechanized Corps realized what was hap- 
pening and, turning around, attacked from 
the west the next morning. The Soviet 
superiority was too great. By nightfall the 
gap had reopened to a width of nearly five 
miles. 

By 20 August, Manstein had secured the 
1 3th Panzer Division from Army Group A, 
but when it arrived at Sixth Army it was 



found to consist of only one regiment plus 
three companies. Moreover, Soviet espio- 
nage was working so well that the Russians 
knew about the division almost as soon as 
Sixth Army did. On 23 August, 13th 
Panzer Division attacked from the north 
side of the gap, which by then had widened 
to seven miles. For it to have closed the 
gap would have been a miracle. As it 
was, the three miles the division gained 
before being stopped by two mechanized 
corps constituted a startling success. Mean- 
while, Tolbukhin, even though he operated 
cautiously, worried by the threat in his rear, 
had expanded the breakthrough to the 
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point where Sixth Army could no longer 
muster the resources for an attempt to con- 
tain It.^' 

By 23 August First Panzer Army was also 
in trouble. It reported that the corps south 
of Izyum was reduced to a combat 
strength of 5,800 men, not enough to main- 
tain a continuous line.*^ All Manstein 
could do was issue an unconvincing pre- 
diction that the battle was approaching its 
climax, and the victor^' would go to him 
whose strength lasts “one minute longer 
than his opponent’s.” 

On 25 August the operations officers of 
First Panzer Army and Sixth Army flew to 
army group headquarters with a joint pro- 
posal for a withdrawal. There they learned 
that Manstein had told Hitler that if five 
fresh divisions, at least two of them panzer, 
could not be supplied, a retreat and, even- 
tually, evacuation of the Donets Basin 
would be necessary. Manstein did not be- 
lieve Hitler would accept that estimate, but 
gave the armies permission to start getting 
ready to go back to the general line of the 
Kalmius River, just east of Stalino.^"’ 

Two days later, at Hitler’s headquarters 
near Vinnitsa, Manstein presented the al- 
ternatives again, this time asking for twelve 
divisions. Hitler promised “all the divisions 
that could possibly be spared” by Army 
Groups North and Center. Both army 
groups promptly protested that they could 
not give up as much as a single division.*'' 
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While Hitler was at Vinnitsa on 27 
August more trouble developed for Sixth 
Army. II Guards Mechanized Corps turned 
south out of the breakthrough area and 
began a da.sh to the coast behind the 
XXIX Corps on the army right flank. Sixth 
Army was virtually helpless. It had 35,- 
000 front-line troops and 7 tanks again.st 
130,000 Russians with 160 to 170 tanks. 
Reluctantly, Manstein gave Hollidt two 
weak divisions, one infantry and one 
panzer, recently arrived from Army Group 
Center, and a panzer division, also weak, 
from First Panzer Army. Those, organized 
into a corps, Hollidt used to draw some of 
the pressure off XXIX Corps. On 29 
August the Russians reached the coast west 
of Taganrog, driving XXIX Corps back 
into a pocket at the mouth of the Mius 
River. 

The next day, coming from the west, 
13 th Panzer Division opened a narrow gap 
in the Russian line while XXIX Corps 
assembled its 9,000 troops in three columns 
headed by its few undamaged self-pro- 
pelled assault guns. The Russians were 
misled by the heavy cloud of du.st the Ger- 
man assembly raised. Believing that a 
strong tank attack was in the making, they 
gave way after the assault guns fired their 
first rounds, and, during the night, the Ger- 
man columns marched out to the west with 
hardly any losses. 

On 31 August Manstein authorized 
Sixth Army and First Panzer Army to fall 
back to the Kalmius River.*' That night 
Hitler approved “if the withdrawal was 
absolutely necessary and no other course 
was open.” 
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Manstein and Kluge Confront 
Hitler 

When Manstein and Kluge presented 
themselves at Fuehrer headquarters on 3 
September they believed the time had come 
for radical measures. They wanted to con- 
vince Hitler that the .situation demanded 
nothing less than a major overhaul of Ger- 
man strategy and a unified, militarily com- 
petent, command at the top level. During 
.'Kugust, Manstein had .several times called 
for the creation of a strategic main effort. 
He had proposed stripping the OKW thca- 
ters^ — ^the West, Italy, and the Balkans — 
and throwing the full weight of the German 
.\rmy against the Ru.ssians. 

The OKW had given some thousands of 
men to the Eastern Front in the form of re- 
placement battalions, but it resisted giving 
up whole divisions, insisting that its theaters 
were underdefended as it was. In late 
.•\ugust, perhaps influenced by Stalin’s in- 
cessant demands for a second front, the 
Operations Branch, OKW, professed to sec 
a danger of an Allied inva.sion on the Atlan- 
tic roast in the coming fall. On 2 Sep- 
tember the Deputy Chief, Operations 
Branch, OKW, prepared a memorandum 
in which he maintained that attacks were 
to be expected on the Atlantic coast, in 
Italy, and in the Balkans. In contrast to 
the East, he pointed out. where there was 
still ample room for maneuver, these attacks 
would directly threaten the borders of the 
Reich. He concluded, therefore, that the 
OKW theaters could not spare any more 
troops for the East. The Chief, Operations 
Branch, OKW, Jodi, at first did not concur 
entirely, but in the next few days he worked 
out estimates of his own in which he reached 
e.ssentially the same conclusion."® 

** OKW, Stelli'ertretende Chef des Wehrmacht- 



In the conference on 3 September, Man- 
stein and Kluge asked Hitler to abolish the 
dualism between the OKH and OKW thea- 
ters and make the Chief of Staff, OKH, 
responsible for all theaters.®® Kluge had 
reported to Hitler .several days before that 
he saw as the main source of the pre.sent 
troubles the lack of a single military adviser 
responsible to the supreme commander 
(Hitler ) for all theaters.” 

The idea of a single chief of staff was 
militarily unexceptionable. Unfortunately, 
as the two field marshals must have known, 
it could not be presented in any form Hitler 
would accept. In the first place, conduct- 
ing operations in all theaters through the 
OKH would automatically enhance the 
power of the Chief of Staff, OKH. .\t the 
same time, it would weaken Hitler’s per- 
.sona! control by nullifying the claim that he 
alone could form a complete .strategic pic- 
ture and by depriving him of the device, 
which he had used often, of playing the 
OKW and OKH off against each other. 
Finally, it could result in his losing his grip 
on the Eastern Front. A more powerful 
Chief of Staff, OKH, might bring actual 
over-all control in the East into the hands 
of the .\rmy General Staff and end the 
compartmentalization Hitler used to main- 
tain himself as supreme arbiter over the 
four army groups and the OKH. That 
Hitler would reject any such abridgments 
of his personal authority was a foregone 
conclusion. In the end, he chose to con- 
sider the problem a purely technical one of 
co-ordinating troop transfers between the 
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OKH and OKW theaters and ordered that 
henceforth all decisions by the OKH or the 
OKW affecting each other’s strengths 
would be communicated to him personally 
in the presence of both the Chief, OKW, 
and the Chief of Staff, OKH.== 

Having demonstrated that, whatever the 
state of the war, he was and would remain 
the master in Germany, Hitler turned to 
the situation at the front. To Manstein 
he conceded nothing, rejecting his pleas for 
large-scale reinforcement of Army Group 
South from other theaters.'"’ He gave 
Kluge permission to take Second Army and 
the right flank of Ninth Army behind the 
Desna River.’^ On the afternoon of 3 
September, after conferring with Anto- 
nescu, he ordered Army Group A to start 
evacuating the Gotenkopf. All civilians 
were to be evacuated to the Crimea, and 
the Russians were to be left “an uninhabi- 
table dc.sert.” 

Hitler Approves a Withdrawal 
"In Principle” 

After 3 September the offensive against 
Army Group Center subsided briefly. West 
of Yel’nya the Ninth and Fourth Armies 
re-established a continuous front. On the 
.southern flank, Roko.ssovskiy shifted his at- 
tack to the left flank of Fourth Panzer 
Army, and, as a consequence. Second 
.Army’s withdrawal to the Desna proved 
fairly easy. Fourth Panzer .Army took 
over XIII Corps and, after replacing the 
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commanding general, used it to screen its 
lengthening north flank. 

The drive against Army Group Center 
had obviously gone somewhat awry, al- 
though it had perhaps accomplished as 
much as was needed for the time being. 
The Slavka had probably realized that 
though substantial, its superiority was not 
enough equally to sustain simultaneous ad- 
vances into Belorussia and the Ukraine. 
On 4 September it committed itself definite- 
ly to a main effort in the Ukraine against 
the Army Group South left flank. On that 
day Voronezh Front, reinforced by Third 
Guards Tank Army (transferred from the 
Central Front), Fifty-second Army, and 
several tank and mechanized corps, 
launched a powerful attack on a broad 
front between the Psel and Vorskla Rivers 
that threatened to break open the Fourth 
Panzer Army right flank and leave the army 
with both flanks hanging in the air.’® 

On the night of 4 September Si.xth Army 
and First Panzer Army went into the Kal- 
mius line, and the Sixth Army commander, 
Hollidt, declared there would be no more 
withdrawals, the front would absolutely be 
held. He could not have been more wrong. 
■As long as it had the protection of the 
Donets River along nearly all of its front. 
First Panzer Army presented at least an 
appearance of strength, but after it had 
bent its right corps back from the river 
even that was lost. The army, severely 
strained by battles of attrition since July, 
had asked for nine or ten days to move into 
its new line but was given only three. South- 
west Front, after following close on its heels 
all the way, opened a slashing attack on the 
morning of 6 September. In a few hours 
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I Guards Mechanized Corps and nine rifle 
divisions rammed through north of the 
First Panzer Army — Sixth Army boundary. 
That night von Mackensen told the army 
group chief of staff that all that was left 
to do was to retreat to the Dnepr, since 
neither his army nor Sixth Army had 
strength enough to restore the front. The 
next day XXIII Tank Corps slipped 
through the gap and joined 7 Guards Mech- 
anized Corps. Leaving the infantry behind, 
the two armored corps broke away to the 
west. By 8 September their reconnaissance 
detachments were approaching Pavlograd 
and Sinel’nikovo, a hundred miles behind 
the front and about thirty miles east of the 
Dnepr.*’ 

Early on the morning of the 8th Hitler’s 
plane carrying him and Zeitzler landed at 
Zaporozhye, Manstein’s headquarters. 
Some sort of reasonably thoroughgoing de- 
cision could no longer be avoided. During 
the day’s conferences Manstein argued that 
Army Group Center should be pulled back 
to the Panther position to shorten its front 
by about one-third and free a commensu- 
rate number of divisions for .Army Group 
South. Hitler objected that such a with- 
drawal would take too long. Instead, he 
ordered Kleist, who was present, to speed 
up evacuation of the Gotenkopf, a move 
expected to yield three divisions. 

.As far as the right flank of .Army Group 
South was concerned, to patch the line on 
the Kalmius River was clearly out of the 
question; therefore. Hitler approved “in 
principle’’ the withdrawal of First Panzer 
and Sixth Armies to the Wotan position 
between Melitopol and the Dnepr north of 
Zaporozhye. For the north flank of the 
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army group he promised reinforcements, 
four infantry divisions for the Dnepr cross- 
ings and a corps headquarters with two in- 
fantry and two panzer divisions from Army 
Group Center to close the gap between the 
Second .Army and Fourth Panzer .Army 
flanks. Manstein immediately told the First 
Panzer and Sixth .Armies to go over to “a 
mobile defense.” With that the retreat to 
the Dnepr was on.*" 

To the Dnepr 

As usual. Hitler’s main concern in the 
conferences on 8 September had been to 
avoid any decision that was not already in- 
evitable. Finding himself forced to give up 
the Donets Basin, he was doubly reluctant 
to concede the necessity for a similar de- 
cision with respect to the Fourth Panzer and 
Eighth .Armies. Instead, he took refuge in 
dubious promises, one of which evaporated 
the next day when he learned that of the 
four divisions designated for the Dnepr 
crossings only one would be available and it 
would have to come all the way from .Army 
Group North. The other he gave some- 
what more .substance before leaving Zapo- 
rozhye by issuing specific orders to Army 
Group Center concerning transfer of the 
corps headquarters and four divisions that 
were to come under .Army Group South 
control as soon as they crossed the Desna.*" 
But three of the divisions were to come from 
Second Army, which in its weakened state 
could hardly spare the divisions on 8 Sep- 
tember, and on the gth, after Rokos.sovskiy’s 
troops crossed the Desna south of Novgo- 
rod-Sever.skiy and at Olsekin, could not 
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spare them at all. The 8th Panzer Division, 
the one division Second Army did release, 
it used to protect its own flank south of 
the Desna. 

First Panzer Army and Sixth Army 
Retreat 

In the south the First Panzer and Sixth 
Armies lost no time starting their march to 
the Dnepr. In two days their inner flanks 
covered seventy miles, about half the dis- 
tance, and on 1 2 September panzer units of 
First Panzer Army pushing south re-c.stab- 
lished contact with the left flank of Sixth 
/\rmy. As the gap between the armies nar- 
rowed, / Guards Mechanized Corps and 
XXIII Tank Corps, operating toward Pav- 
lograd and Sinel’nikovo, slowed down. On 
the night of the 12th the Headquarters, 
Southwest Front, ordered the two corps to 
turn back and escape to the ea.sl. During 
the next two days First Panzer .\rmy beat 
off several breakout attempts. On the 
night of 14 September remnants of the 
corps slipped through an accidental gap in 
the Si.xth Army line.™ 

The experience of I Guards Mechanized 
Corps demonstrated once more the Rus- 
sians’ difficulties in fully exploiting their 
armor. .After the breakthrough at Golo- 
dayevka, Tolbukhin had been criticized for 
using his tank units too cautiou.sly and dissi- 
pating their strength in numerous small 
skirmishes."' Malinovskiy, apparently de- 
termined not to make the same mistake, had 
unleashed I Guards Mechanized Corps and 
XXIII Tank Corps. Their dash toward 
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the Dnepr, though spectacular, had been 
tactically unproductive. It had pointed up 
the already obvious weakness of the two 
German armies, but this could probably 
have been done with greater effect by keep- 
ing the corps in contact with the front. .As 
soon as their supply lines were cut, the corps 
had lost momentum, and when the front 
closed behind them they had had to fall 
back precipitously, taking a thorough drub- 
bing on the way. 

.After 12 September First Panzer .Army 
and .Sixth Army .set a more deliberate pace. 
Behind .Sixth Army, which, to protect the 
land routes into the Crimea, would have to 
hold a line whose only natural advantage 
was the small Molochnaya River, .Army 
Group .A began moving in troops and artil- 
lery. Worried that Mamtein might later be 
tempted to siphon these off to other sectors 
of .Army Group South, KlcLst asked for 
command of .Sixth .Army when it reached 
the WoTAN position. At midmonth Hitler 
agreed that .Army Group .A would take over 
Headquarters, .Sixth Army, and its two 
.southern corps, the third corps going to 
First Panzer .Army."- 

Foiirth Panzer Army and 
Eighth Army Weaken 

On its north flank the .Army Group South 
front was becoming tauter and more brittle 
by the hour. Eighth .Army reported shortly 
after the turn of the month that it could no 
longer hold a continuous line. It had e.stab- 
lished a system of strongpoints with connect- 
ing trendies for patrols. Its rear echelon 
troops consisted exclusively of “.sole surviv- 
ing .sons” and “fathers of large families,” 
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two categories that were still, by Hitler’s 
order, exempt from front-line duty, all the 
rest having been sent to the front. Even so, 
one infantry division was reduced to a 
•Strength of six officers and 300 men. Ex- 
haustion and apathy had set in, and the 
“most severe measures” no longer helped to 
stiffen the troops’ resistance.”’ 

Fourth Panzer Army was in worse straits. 
On the 30-mile .stretch of front between the 
Vorskla and the Psel, its front sagged under 
the weight of six tank and mechanized corps 
and an estimated nineteen rifle divisions. 
In the gap off its left flank the most it could 
do was to try to create an island of resi.st- 
ance around Nezhin, the last obstacle in 
Central Front’s way on the road to Kiev."^ 
There the slow arrival of the promised di- 
visions from Army Group Center so exas- 
perated Hoth that, hnally, on 12 Septem- 
ber, he claimed command of all units south 
of the Desna, in accordance with Hitler’s 
order, and took the 8th Panzer Division off 
the Second Army flank. 

Kluge Begins the Retreat to the 
Panther Position 

Kluge made a conscientious, though 
hardly heroic, effort to get the four divisions 
promised Army Group South. On 10 Sep- 
tember, when he asked the Commanding 
General, Second Army, General der Infan- 
terie Walter WeLss, to reconsider whether 
he could not somehow spare two more di- 
visions, Weiss replied that his army was 
down to an average combat strength of 
1,000 men per division. The next day, 
after Weiss reported that the Russians had 
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increased the number of their bridgeheads 
across the Desna to six, Kluge decided to 
take the two divisions from Fourth Army 
instead. At the same time he told the 
OKH, “The door to Smolensk now stands 
open.” 

On the 12th he informed the OKH that 
the army group could not supply a fourth 
division. The pause in the offensive against 
Army Group Center had ended. The Rus- 
sians were expanding their bridgeheads on 
the Desna; a cavalry corps, attacking .south 
of Kirov, had sliced through behind the 
center of Ninth Army; and an offensive to- 
ward Smolensk was to be expected any day 
against Fourth Army. 

By the 12th, Army Group Center, in fact, 
was in serious trouble; the Stavka was 
obviously determined not to let the army 
group come to rest. 'Fhe cavalry corps that 
had penetrated the Ninth Army left flank, 
thrusting deep to the southwe.st, took Zhu- 
kovka on the Bryansk-Roslavl’ railroad. 
Model set about closing his front, but the 
effort merely emphasized the futility of 
Ninth Army’s continuing to hold a rigid 
line when it was obvious that the armies on 
its flanks would give way before the next 
onslaught. The build-up opposite Fourth 
.Army had gone so far that the army would 
not dare meet the impending attack head- 
on. Second Army’s front on the Desna was 
riddled with bridgeheads, and to man its 
lengthening right flank it had committed 
two security divisions and a Hungarian 
division, none of them equipped or trained 
for front-line fighting. 

On 13 September Kluge issued the warn- 
ing order for a withdrawal to the Panther 
position. In a meeting at army group head- 
quarters, the chief of staff gave the officers 
present an idea of the magnitude of such an 
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operation. It would mean, he stated, re- 
linquishing half, qualitatively the better 
half, of the territory the army group still 
held in the Soviet Union. Work on the 
Panther position would require 400,000 
civilian laborers. Between 2.5 and 3 mil- 
lion persons would have to be evacuated to 
the west — this as compared to some 190,000 
evacuated from the Orel bulge. Six hun- 
dred thousand cattle would have to be 
herded to the rear, and the army group 
would have to shift all of its rear area in- 
stallations. For instance, new haspital 
facilities for 36,000 beds would have to be 
built. 

The next morning fVest Front renewed 
the thrust toward Smolensk. In the after- 
noon the Chief of Operations, OKH, called 
the army .group headquarters to inform 
Kluge that Manstein intended ordering 
Fourth Panzer -Army to withdraw behind 
the Dnepr. The Chief of Operations be- 
lieved the time had come for Army Group 
Center to start its pullback to the Panther 
position. 

He wanted to know whether Kluge con- 
sidered that he, Kluge, had the authority to 
issue such an order. Kluge replied that he 
did not : an order would have to come from 
Hitler through the OKH. Certain that the 
order would come within a matter of hours, 
Kluge that night directed Model to .start 
taking the center of the Ninth Army line 
behind the Desna and gave Weiss per- 
mission to begin falling back west of the 
Desna."’ 

Hitler and Kluge Go Slow 

In the Army Group South zone on 14 
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September, Fourth Panzer Army wavered 
on the brink of collapse. On its left Central 
Front troops were pushing into Nezhin, and 
in the center Voronezh Front had broken 
through, splitting the army into three parts. 
Hoth reported that the Russians could 
march to Kiev unhindered. The situation, 
he stated, was similar to that the army had 
faced south of Rostov during the winter, 
the difference being that then it had some 
battleworthy units with which to maneuver. 
The greatest danger was that the army 
would be pushed south parallel to the 
Dnepr and leave a long stretch of the river 
on either side of Kiev completely exposed. 

Manstein instructed Hoth to break con- 
tact with Eighth Army and swing his right 
flank west, orienting his front on a north- 
south axis to cover Kiev. He ordered 
Woehler to take Eighth Army back as 
quickly as he could without impairing the 
troops’ fitness for combat and so release 
enough troops to .screen the gap that would 
open between the two armies. In his report 
to Hitler, Manstein stated that on 15 Sep- 
tember he was going to order Fourth 
Panzer Army to retreat behind the Dnepr, 
otherwLse the army would soon be de- 
stroyed. Since he would have to take di- 
visions from the Eighth and First Panzer 
Armies for Fourth Panzer .\rmy, he saw no 
chance of holdin.g any ground forward of 
the river. On the night of the 14th Hitler 
told Manstein and Kluge to report in person 
the next day.®“ 

Meanwhile, the loss of Nezhin early on 
the 15th touched off a near panic at 
Fuehrer headquarters. The OKH urged 
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Army Group Center to speed up the with- 
drawals already under way in ol der to free 
units for Army Group South. After Man- 
stein and Kluge arrived, Hitler told Kluge 
to transfer four divisions to Army Group 
South and agreed to a general retreat to the 
WoTAN (Dnepr) and Panther positions. 
By the end of the day, however, he began to 
have second thoughts, and before Kluge 
left Fuehrer headquarters he instructed him 
to execute the Army Group Center with- 
drawal by phases, avoiding “excessive 
speed.” He was not interested, he said, in 
executing the operation quickly. Every 
major step back would require his prior 
concurrence.*’ 

For Army Group South the decision to 
go behind the Dnepr, welcome though it 
was, posed problems that would test the skill 
and stamina of the leadership and troops as 
.severely as anything they had yet under- 
taken. The first of these was to disengage 
the scattered pieces of Fourth Panzer Army, 
a move accomplished on the nights of i6 
and 1 7 September in what Hoth described 
as “two great leaps backward” — through 
which the army regained some freedom of 
maneuver and restored contact between its 
units.®* Next came the more difficult and 
dangerous ta.sk of getting the Fourth 
Panzer, Eighth, and First Panzer Armies 
across the river. The three armies, occupy- 
ing a front nearly 400 miles in breadth, had 
at their disposal only five crossings — Kiev, 
Kanev, Cherkassy, Krcmenchug, and Dne- 
propetrovsk — which meant splitting their 
forces, establishing bridgeheads that could 
be held until the troops were funneled 
across, and then fanning out behind the 
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river before the Russians could get bridge- 
heads of their own in the undefended areas 
on the west bank. 

Very little had been done to improve the 
cro.ssings. Regarding Chcrkas.sy, swiftly be- 
ing congested with evacuated cattle and 
piles of goods. Headquarters, Army Group 
South, and Eighth Army argued over who 
would furnish engineers and bridging 
equipment."" .At the last minute Hitler 
added another complication by insisting 
that First Panzer .Army strengthen the 
bridgehead east of Zaporozhye to protect 
the nearby Nikopol manganese mines.’® 
Hitler’s tendency to place economic objec- 
tives above tactics was once more to have 
baneful effects, for in following orders 
Manstcin had to .shift nearly all of the few 
units he could spare, and would otherwise 
have used to .shore up the army group’s 
weak left flank, to the tactically worthless 
Zaporozhye bridgehead. 

.At the 15 September conference, Man- 
stein had insisted that Army Group Center 
transfer the newly promised four divisions 
to Army Group South at top speed. Before 
the end of the day marching orders came 
through for two of the divisions; but by the 
time Kluge left Fuehrer headquarters Hitler 
had given him two mutually contradictory 
missions: to release the divisions for Army 
Group South quickly — but to conduct the 
withdrawal to the Panther position at a 
deliberate pace. The latter coincided with 
Kluge’s own thinking; consequently, he was 
in no hurry to get the general withdrawal 
under way and waited three days before 
issuing a basic order. In that order he em- 
phasized that the armies would stay for- 

AOK 8, la, Kriegstagebuck Nr. a. Band 3, 15 
Sep 43, AOK 8 44701/3 file. 

” Pz. AOK i, Kriegstagebuck Nr. la, 19 Sep 
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ward of the Panther position at least until 
lo October." As a result, the army 
group remained tied down in heavy fighting 
at the front, and the transfer of two of the 
four divisions promised Army Group South 
was first postponed and finally canceled. 

Tactically, Kluge’s decision to go slow 
gave the Stavka an opportunity to continue 
developing its two currently most dangerous 
offensive thrusts, the one toward Smolensk 
and the other toward the Dnepr between 
the flanks of Army Groups Center and 
South. While West Front forced the 
Fourth Army right flank back southeast of 
Smolensk, Kalinin Front, under Yeremen- 
ko, bore down north of the city on both 
sides of the Third Panzer-Fourth Army 
boundary. South of the Desna, off the 
Second Army right flank, on i6 and i8 
September Central Front moved in a fresh 
guards mechanized corps; during the next 
two days, without slackening the advance 
toward the Dnepr, it aimed a two-pronged 
thrust northward across the Desna on either 
side of Chernigov. The Second Army 
flank collapsed under the first wave of the 
attack. The army group recorded that on 
19 September the Hungarian division sta- 
tioned cast of Chernigov “dissolved com- 
pletely.” 

Between 20 and 23 September disastrous 
developments on both flanks forced Kluge 
to abandon his plan for a leisurely with- 
drawal. North of Smolensk, Kalinin Front 
broke through the Third Panzer .\rmy right 
flank, taking Demidov and threatening the 
Panther position. Southeast of Smolensk, 
the Fourth Army line was beginning to 
crack. In the Second Army zone, east of 
Chernigov, Central Front carried its ad- 



” W. Cf. Mitte, la, Kriegstagebuch, /--30.9.4J, 
18 Sep 43, OCMH files. 



vance north behind the army flank toward 
Gomel, the most important road and rail- 
road junction on the southern half of the 
.Army Group Center front.'* 

Army Group South Goes Behind 
the River 

During the last week of the month the 
Army Group South’s retreat degenerated 
into a race with the Russians for possession 
of the right bank of the Dnepr. At the con- 
fluence of the Pripyat and the Dnepr some 
of Roko.ssovskiy’s troops had crossed as 
early as 19 September, and before the end 
of the month they had a bridgehead reach- 
ing 15 miles west along both sides of the 
Pripyat to Chernobyl. 

Anxious to keep the Germans from dig- 
ging in on the Dnepr and thereby possibly 
effecting a stalemate, the Stavka had di- 
rected the fronts and armies to cross the 
river on the run. To the officers and 
soldiers who distinguished themselves in 
river c.ro.ssings, it offered the highest Soviet 
military decoration. Hero of the Soviet 
Union, which meant a life pension and 
public recognition — a life-sized bust of the 
recipient was to be displayed in his home 
town. The technique of the crossings wa.s 
the same everywhere, crude, but conducted 
on so large a scale and with such great per- 
sistence that it was overwhelmingly effec- 
tive. For instance, near Bukrin, forty-eight 
miles southeast of Kiev, four soldiers of a 
guards submachine gun company crossed 
the Dnepr in a rowboat after dark on 22 
September. They waded ashore, climbed the 
bank, at this point steep and several hun- 
dred feet high, and from the gullies near the 
top drew fire from the German outposts. 
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Other small parties followed. By daylight 
the whole company had crossed and taken 
a foothold at the top of the bank. Then, in 
an antlike procession, the whole Third 
Guards Tank Army began to cross, the in- 
fantry using anything that would float — 
timbers, gasoline drums, wooden doors, 
even straw wrapped in ponchos- — while the 
engineers built causeways for the heavy 
equipment, and other troops set up artillery 
on the east bank to deliver covering fire. 
The four submachine gunners became 
Heroes of the Soviet Union. Up and down 
the river, the Stavka, to keep the armies 
moving and as if intent on paving the cross- 
ings with medals, awarded 2,000 Hero of 
the Soviet Union decorations and ten thou- 
sand lesser ones.''^ 

On the 26th, Voronezh Front took a 
bridgehead in the bend of the Dnepr below 
Pcreyaslav, and Steppe Front made three 
smaller crossings between Kremenchug and 
Dnepropetrovsk. These it e.\panded in the 
next few days to form a single bridgehead 
thirty miles wide and at one point ten miles 
deep.^'* Lying, as they did, almost exactly 
midway between the Germans’ own cross- 
ing points, the bridgeheads were each estab- 
lished in places the Germans would have 
trouble reaching. 

Hitler worried most about the bridgehead 
at the mouth of the Pripyat. On 25 Sep- 
tember he ordered Army Groups Center 
and South to eliminate it immediately, but 
that was not easily done. While the two 
army groups sent the few, nearly exhausted, 
divisions they could spare probing into the 
swamps that fringed the rivers, the Rus- 

”/KOK(R), III, 327-33. 
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sians, determined not to be dislodged, 
moved in fresh well-rested troops.'® 

By the end of the month Army Group 
South had taken the last of its troops across 
the river and was struggling to establish a 
front. Sixth Army, having gone into the 
WoTAN position below Zaporozhye on 20 
September, was already straining to beat 
off an armored oflfensive at the center of its 
front — a certain sign that the Stavka would 
not relax the pressure, at least as long as the 
good weather lasted. On 2 October the 
last units of Army Group Center moved 
into the Panther position, which followed 
the general line of the Sozh and Pronya 
Rivers about thirty miles east of the Dnepr. 
In the south Army Group A completed its 
withdrawal from the Gotenkopf on 29 
September. It still held a small bridgehead 
on the Taman Peninsula but evacuated it 
during the next ten days. 

In two and one-half months Army- 
Groups Center and South had been forced 
back an average distance of 1 50 miles on a 
front 650 miles long. Economically, the 
Germans lost the most valuable territory 
they had taken in the Soviet Union. In an 
effort at least to deny the Soviet Union the 
fruits of these rich areas Hitler had initiated 
a scorched-earth policy, but, in the end, 
even that satisfaction was denied him. At 
the end of September .\rmy Group Center 
reported that it had succeeded in evacuat- 
ing no more than 20 to 30 percent of the 
economic goods in its rear area.'" 

In the Army Group South zone the fail- 
ure was, if anything, greater. The economic 
staffs did not have the personnel to accom- 
plish total destruction, and they lacked the 

" Cr. Mitte. la. Kriegstagebuch, t.-30.g.43. 
25, 26 Sep 43, OCMH files. 

™ //. Gr. Mitte. la, Kriegstagebuch, 30.9.43, 
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Soviet Troops Boarding a Raft on a Branch of the Dnepr 



equipment to remove more than a part of 
the useable goods. Large numbers of fac- 
tories, power plants, railroads, and bridges 
were in fact destroyed, but many of them 
had never been fully restored after the 
.Soviet retreat in 1941. The people, influ- 
enced by Soviet propaganda promising that 
there would be no reprisals, sabotaged the 
evacuation to save their own possessions and 
to establish alibis that would be useful after 
the Germans departed. The only willing 
evacuees were the outright collaborators, 
those from some of the districts along the 
Donets who had had a taste of a Soviet 
“liberation” during the last winter, and 
those who resided in the few areas complete- 
ly laid waste. The armies and economic 
stafTs organized caravans of civilians num- 



bering all together about 600,000 persons, 
or one-tenth of the population. They esti- 
mated later that about 280,000 of these 
eventually reached and crossed the Dnepr. 
In addition to 268,000 tons of grain and 
488,000 cattle and horses taken across the 
river, the Germans destroyed 941,000 tons 
of grain and 13,000 cattle; but they left 
behind 1,656,233 tons of grain, much of it 
standing in the fields ready to be harvested, 
and 2,987,699 cattle and horses. 

The Russians lost no time in exploiting 
the fruits of victory. As they pursued the 
right flank of .\rmy Group South across the 
.southern Ukraine they drew on the local 
population for replacements. Sixth .\rmy 
estimated that about 80,000 men were 
drafted in the reoccupied towns and cities. 
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Ukrainian Evacuees at a River Crossing 



given a uniform jacket or pants and a rifle, 
and thrown into the front line/*^ 

On reaching the Dnepr River the Soviet 
Army attained the original objectives of its 
summer offensive. The shortening of the 
German front, the defensive advantages of 
the river, the lengthening Soviet lines of 
communications, and the attrition of Soviet 
forces should have brought the two sides 
into balance temporarily. In early October 
the Germans still believed they had a 
chance of achieving some sort of a balance, 

AOK 6. Kriegstagebuch, Band 6, Int. XXIII, 
•\OK 6 38986/1 file; Wi In Sued, Nr. 434/43, 
Die wirtschaltliche Raeumung des Donez-Gebietes, 
5 Nov 43, Wi/ID 2.104 fils- 



but their own mistakes and the Soviet 
numerical superiority were working against 
them. By trying to hold out east of the 
Dnepr, Hitler had sacrificed too much of 
the strength of Army Groups South and 
Center; consequently, the so-called East 
Wall could not be properly manned or for- 
tified and in the end was breached in 
several places while the front was still in 
motion. The Russians’ manpower advan- 
tage, on the other hand, had enabled them 
to rest and refit their units in shifts. As a 
result, they reached the Dnepr with their 
offensive capability largely intact, and be- 
fore the last German troops crossed the river 
the battle for the Dnepr line had begun. 



CHAPTER IX 



The Battle for the Dnepr Line 



Army Group South 

The Dnepr, the second largest Russian 
river, affords the strongest natural defense 
line in western Russia, especially when the 
battle is moving from east to west. At the 
confluence of the Pripyat the Dnepr 
broadens to about a half mile, and down- 
stream the meandering main channel varies 
in width from a third of a mile to more than 
a mile. Below Kiev the river valley is 
twenty to twenty-five miles wide and the 
east bank is swampy and laced with sec- 
ondary channels. At Kiev the west bank 
rises nearly 300 feet to form a fringe of 
steep cliffs. Below the city the west bank 
continues high, averaging between 1 50 and 
300 feet along most of the lower course. 
The east bank is flat and treeless, and the 
bare steppe stretches away beyond the far 
horizon. 

Fortified and adequately manned, the 
Dnepr line would have been almost ideally 
defensible; but the condition of .Army 
Group South in the fall of 1943 was such 
that the river provided at most a mode.st 
degree of natural protection and a tenuous 
handhold. {Map 16) The troops, influ- 
enced by talk of an “East Wall,” were dis- 
mayed to find on crossing that nothing had 
been built and that much of the proposed 
front had not even been surveyed. Later, 
one of the army chiefs of staff was to warn 
that troop morale could not again withstand 
such a shock.' 



In the first week of October, Army 
Group South had 37 divisions with an aver- 
age front-line infantry strength of 1,000 
men each, or about 80 men per mile of 
front. “ This highly unfavorable ratio of 
troop strength to frontage was the price the 
army group had to pay for the protection of 
the river. Whether it was worth paying 
was doubtful from the first. Below Kiev 
the Dnepr angles southeastward for 250 
miles; at Zaporozhye it doubles back to the 
southwe.st another 150 miles before reach- 
ing the Black Sea below Kherson. In mak- 
ing this great bend it travels nearly twice 
the straight-line distance between Kiev and 
the coast. The front of Army Group South 
and the Sixth Army, dropping off .south of 
Zaporozhye to Melitopol, did not follow the 
lower angle of the river, but even so it was 
over a third longer than, for instance, a line 
Kiev-Nikolaev would have been. Tacti- 
cally the Dnepr confronted Army Group 
South with the problem that had dogged 
its steps since Stalingrad — defending a front 
angled away to the east. 

The Zaporozhye Bridgehead Lost 

On I October Southwest Front launched 
a strong attack against the Zaporozhye 



' Pz. AOK /. la. Kriegstagebuch Nr. 12, 26 Nov 
43, Pz. .\OK 1 45393/3 file 
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The Dnepr Below Kiev 



bridgehead, making a small penetration 
that First Panzer Army eliminated before 
the end of the day. But in reporting the 
succe.ss to the army group von Mackensen 
asked permission to give up the bridgehead 
anyway, stating that to attempt a stand 
there would consume too many troops. 

The next day the Russians, realizing that 
they had reached the line the Germans 
meant to hold, broke off the offensive along 
the entire Eastern Front for a week while 
they regrouped and brought up fresh units. 
To underscore the victories so far, and to 
mark the entry’ into a new phase of the war, 
the Stavka began renaming the front com- 
mands. Opposite .^rmy Group South and 
Sixth Army the Voronezh, Steppe, South- 
west, and South Fronts became the First, 



Second, Third, and Fourth Ukrainian 
Fronts. 

.•\fter a conference at the Fuehrer head- 
quarters on 8 October the Chief of Staff, 
Army Group South, informed von Macken- 
sen that Hitler had denied the request to 
evacuate the Zaporozhye bridgehead, be- 
cause to do so would expose the left flank 
of Sixth .\rmy.“ Hitler’s thinking coincided 
exactly with that of the Stavka, which con- 
sidered the bridgehead the key to cleaning 
out the east bank of the lower Dnepr and 
gave the mission of eliminating it to Third 
Ukranian Front.* 

^ Pz. AOK i, la, Kriegitagebuch Nr. ta, 8 Oct 
43, Pz. AOK I 45393/^ fite. 
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On the morning of lo October the 
Eighth Guards and Third Guards Armies 
renewed the oflensivc against the, by then, 
solidly dug-in Germans in the bridgehead. 
The attack began with an extraordinarily 
powerful artillery preparation. This and 
the other battles then developing along the 
front demonstrated that the Russians had 
reached a new stage in their employment 
of artillery. Artillery divisions made their 
first appearance, and the duration and 
weight of the barrages indicated that the 
Soviet Army now had enough guns and 
ammunition to employ them lavishly to 
level the defenses and make the way easier 
for tanks and infantry. The bridgehead 
line held, but on the second day von 
Mackensen indicated that his losses were 
so heavy that he could not hold out more 
than a few days longer. The next day he 
reported that gaps had appeared in the line 
and could not be closed and that by holding 
the bridgehead he was risking not having 
enough troops left to establish a front be- 
hind the river.“ 

When Manstein informed the OKH that 
he intended to give up the bridgehead on 
14 October, Hitler called in the Command- 
ing General, Army Group A. Klci.st was 
Wf)rried about his north flank, and both he 
and Hitler suspected that Manstein was 
merely trying to slough off a mission he had 
not wanted in the first place. Hitler 
ordered Klei.st to investigate — without in- 
forming Manstein — whether Army Group 
A could take over the bridgehead. On the 
13th Kleist reported that to hold the bridge- 
head he would need one or two more di- 
visions. Since the fighting on the .Sixth 



“ Pz AOK I, la. Kriegslagebueh Nr. 13. 10-12 
Oct 43. Pz. .\OK I 43393/2 file. 



Army front was imposing a heavy drain on 
the army group’s reserve strength, he would, 
if he had to supply the divisions from his 
own re.souices, have to evacuate the 
Crimea.'’ That prospect was completely 
unpalatable to Hitler; he therefore reverted 
to his habitual device of simply refusing to 
approve a withdrawal. 

XXIII Tank Corps and I Guards Mrr li- 
onized Corps, rested and recovered from the 
beating they had taken in September, set- 
tled the issue. In a daring lank attack on 
the night of the 13th they cut through the 
northca.st corner of the bridgehead, pu.shed 
to the outskirts of Zaporozhye, and forced 
First Panzer Army back into a shallow arc 
around the city." The next day the army 
rear guard cro.s.sed lo the west bank after 
holding around the bridges and the dam 
south of the city long enough to .xssurc their 
being blown up." 

Sixth Army — Breakthrough 
and Retreat 

Kleist had cau.se for concern over his left 
flank, .\fter the week’s respite, which it 
had used to master a lopsided superiority of 
troops and materiel. Fourth Ukrainian 
Front on 9 October had resumed the 
ofTensive against Sixth Army. Against 1 3 
German division.s — the total Army Group 
A strength in German units, except for 
three divisions on the Crimea — and 2 
Rumanian division.s, Tolbukhin mas.sed 49 
rifle division.s, 3 tank corps, 2 guards mech- 
anized corps, 2 guards cavalrv corps, and 
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Soviet Artillery Near Kiev 



400 batteries of artillery. He had 800 
tanks against the Germans’ 83 tanks and 
98 .self-propelled assault guns. 

Tactically the Nogay Steppe, one of the 
least hospitable regions of southern USSR, 
presented all kinds of difficulties for the 
defense. The Sixth Army front spanned 
the open end of the V formed by the Dnepr 
River on the north and the Sea of Azov and 
the Black Sea on the south. The army’s 
communications lines were three single- 
tracked railroads that crossed the Dnepr at 
Nikopol, Berislav, and Kherson. The bar- 
ren steppe afforded neither cover nor 
natural defenses. On the roads, the deep 
dust slowed traffic and billowed above 
moving columns, choking men and horses 
and sifting into motors. Sixth Army’s 



single advantage was a fairly well-fortified 
front; because the line above Melitopol was 
naturally weak more work had been put 
into it than on the rest of the Wotan 
position. 

The attack began on a 20-mile front 
straddling Melitopol. The artillery prepa- 
ration was devastating. In an hour two 
German divisions each counted 15,000 
shellbursts in their sectors. The German 
batteries replied in kind as far as they were 
able. On both sides the artillery wasted no 
time on counterbattery fires but brought 
down its full weight on the infantry. 

Tolbukhin’s objective, obviously, was to 
di.slodge Sixth Army from Melitopol, the 
southern anchor of its front, and force it 
north away from the Isthmus of Perekop, 
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the entrance to the Crimea. By 1 2 October 
Fifty-first Army had pushed into the city 
from the south, but it took another twelve 
days of bitter street fighting to break the 
German grip. 

On 23 October Melitopol fell; this was 
the signal for the thrust by the main forces, 
which .so far had been holding back. Two 
days later Twenty-eighth and Fifty- first 
Armies drove southwest and south of the 
city, splitting Sixth Army in two. South of 
the breakthrough the army had two Ger- 
man and two Rumanian divisions. Since 
these could hardly be expected to establish 
a line that would protect the Isthmus of 
Perekop — the Rumanians were already be- 
ginning to panic — the army decided to try 
closing the gap from the north. On the 
27th the 13th Panzer Division struck south 
into the gap, but it did not have enough 
power to go all the way. Meanwhile, the 
army moved its heavy weapons into posi- 
tion for another attempt several days later. 
Before that attack could be launched Fifty- 
first and Twenty-eighth Armies, on the 
30th, smashed the weak Sixth Army south 
flank and began swift thru.sts to the Isthmus 
of Perekop and to Kherson at the mouth of 
the Dnepr. During the next two days the 
remnants of the south flank, abandoning all 
their heavy equipment and mo.st of their 
vehicles, retreated behind the Dnepr. The 
stronger north flank fell back to a large 
bridgehead south of Nikopol, which Hitler 
then ordered held to protect the city and as 
a springboard for a counterattack to reopen 
the Crimea.'’ 



“ AOK 6, la, Gesamtuebersicht ueber die Ab- 
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The Crimea Cut Off 

After the middle of October Army Group 
A had grown increasingly concerned over 
the future of Seventeenth Army in the 
Crimea. On the i8th, when it appeared 
that the Russians might penetrate the Army 
Group South right flank and strike for the 
coast west of the Dnepr, Kleist had warned 
the OKH that the time had come to start 
evacuating the peninsula. The battle on 
the Sixth Army front, he reported, was 
siphoning of! the strength of Seventeenth 
Army; sooner or later it would become too 
weak to defend itself. 

7 'he next day and again five days later 
Klci.st asked the Chief of Staff, OKH, to get 
a decision. Zeitzler replied that Hitler 
would not allow the word Crimea to be 
mentioned in his presence. On 26 October, 
when the Sixth Army front broke in two, 
Kleist declared that he was having to trans- 
fer another division from Seventeenth Army 
to Sixth Army, and that with one German 
and seven unreliable Rumanian divisions 
Seventeenth .\rmy could not defend the 
Crimea. He added that he therefore in- 
tended to begin the withdrawal by evacuat- 
ing the Kerch’ Peninsula that night. Hitler 
promptly forbade any withdrawals. 

Two days later Antonescu, worried about 
the effect the loss of another seven divisions 
would have in his country, appealed to 
Hitler to give up the Crimea. In reply 
Hitler undertook to justify his decision. His 
mo.st substantial arguments were that the 
Soviet Union could u.se the Crimea as an 
air base for attacks on the Rumanian oil 
fields and as a staging area for landings on 
the Rumanian and Bulgarian coasts and 
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that it was too late to evacuate the penin- 
sula anyway.” 

On the night of 28 October the Com- 
manding General, Seventeenth Army, Gen- 
eral dcr Pioniere Erwin Jaenecke, declaring 
that he refused to take the responsibility for 
another Stalingrad, informed Kleist that he 
proposed to execute the command to evacu- 
ate which the army group had issued on 
the 26th and Hitler had canceled. Kleist 
countered '.^ith an order to hold the Crimea 
no matter how the battle went. He offered 
the explanation that Hitler had said things 
would look better in two weeks and then 
the Crimea could be reopened with fresh 
forces. Jaenecke refused to accept that 
order. Kleist then put through a personal 
phone call to Jaenecke. 

Since much has been written about the 
blind obedience of the German generals, it 
may be worthwhile to recount the ensuing 
conversation as an example of what an 
attempt to disobey an order involved. 
After stating that Jaenecke’s intention had 
possibly been misinterpreted and receiving 
his assurance that it had not, Kleist went 
on: 

Kleist : You are to defend the Crimea. 

Jaenecke; I cannot execute that order. 
No one else will execute it either; the corps 
commanders believe the same as I do. 

Kleist: So, collusion, conspiracy to dis- 

obey an order! If you cannot, someone else 
will command the army. 

Jaenecke: I report again that in the light 

of my responsibility for the army I cannot 
execute the order. 

Kleist: As a soldier I have often had to 

struggle with myself in similar situations. 
You will not save a single man. What is to 
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come will come one way or another. This 
attitude only undermines the confidence of 
the troops. If I get one more division [for 
you] everything will be all right. 

Jaenecke: That is building castles in the 

air. One must deal with realities here. 

Kleist: To retreat under pressure of the 

enemy is well and good; to retreat this way is 
something else. 

Jaenecke: I cannot wait until Army 

Group South has gone that far. [Jaenecke was 
referring here to the threatening break- 
through to the coast on the Army Group 
South right flank. See below.] 

Kleist: The army has not yet been 

attacked. A little reinforcement on the isth- 
mus and everything will be in order. The 
enemy will prefer to strike west and then 
north into the flank of First Panzer Army 
rather than into the Perekop narrows. 

Jaenecke; The Crimea must be defended 
on its entire perimeter. If the Russians 
attack the catastrophe is at hand. I must re- 
call once more the example of Generalfeld- 
inarschall Paulus at Stalingrad. 

Kleist: The details of events there are 

not known. The accounts of what happened 
vary. Do you believe that the Fuehrer will 
lot himself be influenced by you? He has 
already said once that he will not allow any 
general to subject him to blackmail. If the 
Commanding General, Seventeenth Army, 
does not execute the order he will break every 
rule of soldierly deportment. Will you fxr- 
cule the order or not? 

When Jaenecke a.sked for time to consult 
his chief of .staff, the exchange broke off. 

Afterward, the Chief of Staff, Army 
Group A, called the Chief of Staff and the 
Operations Officer, Seventeenth Army, and 
admonished them to give their commanding 
general “proper” advice. The question, he 
said, was purely one of obedience. If 
Jaenecke refu.sed, a new commanding gen- 
eral would be .sent who would be le.ss well 
acquainted with local conditions and the 
con.scquences would fall entirely on the 
troops. An hour later Jaenecke capitulated 
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and recalled his order. In relaying an 
account of the incident to Zeitzler, Klcist 
said that he did not want to court-martial 
Jaenecke but could not keep him as an 
army commander.'" Jaenecke stayed on, 
however, po.ssibly because Zeitzler and 
Kleist, on second thought, decided it would 
be better not to bring a further example of 
a general’s alleged unreliability to Hitler’s 
attention. 

Probably, no amount of argument would 
have persuaded Hitler to give up the 
Crimea. As alway.s, he expected his luck 
to change and had vague plans to recoup 
his losses. On their side, the generals, 
optimism and determination being among 
the most highly regarded virtues of their 
profession, were for the most part unwill- 
ing to proclaim a cause lost as long as a 
glimmer of hope, no matter how remote, 
remained. 

In this in.stance. Hitler at the end of the 
month found support in another quarter. 
Manstein, who was getting five fresh 
panzer divisions from Italy and the West 
to clean up the breakthrough in his own 
.sector, proposed to attach them to First 
Panzer .Army for a quick counterattack and 
then, as soon as the Russians were stopped, 
shift them south to the Dnepr Bend to 
attack into the flank of the thrust again.st 
.Sixth Army. Man.stein’s plan was reminis- 
cent of the Kharkov offensive earlier in the 
year, and Hitler, seeing in it not only 
a chance to keep the Crimea open but the 
prospect of a full-scale victory as well, 
approved immediately.’" For Manstein, 
too, the plan mu.st have had an extraordi- 
nary attraction, as an exercise in virtuosity 
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and as another opportunity to demonstrate 
the tactics he had long advocated of using 
the retreat to trap and waylay the enemy. 

Konev Drives Toward Krivoi Rog 

Before Manstein could execute his plan 
he first had to .stop a thrust west of the 
Dnepr that was threatening to cut off the 
First Panzer Army and Army Group A as 
well. Second Ukrainian Front had nia.ssed 
four armies, including Fifth Guards Tank- 
Army, behind its bridgeheads below Kre- 
menchug and at midmonth was l)ringing 
Fifth Guards Army down from the bridge- 
head above the city. On the morning of 
15 October a dozen rifle divisions attacked 
out of the larger of the bridgeheads, and 
that afternoon Konev committed Fifth 
Guards 'Tank Army. The next day he had 
three armies across the river.” That night 
■Manstein and von Mackensen agreed that 
the be.st decision would be to give up the 
Dnepr Bend and take First Panzer Army 
and Army Group A back to the Bug River 
above Nikolaev, but Manstein added that 
such a decision was hardly to be expected. 

During the next few days Konev poured 
divisions across the river and tore open the 
First Panzer Army left flank. On 1 8 Octo- 
ber hLs troops took Pyatikhatka, thirty-five 
miles south of the Dnepr, and cut the main 
railroads to Dnepropetrovsk and Krivoi 
Rog. For a time von Macken.scn thought 
the Ru.ssians had gone as far inland as they 
had planned and would henceforth concen- 
trate on rolling up the army’s front from the 
north. He decided to wait until he could 
.•issemblc a force- - two panzer divisions the 
army group was transferring from Eighth 
Army and two others ( 14th and 24th Panzer 
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Army Commander Reports to Konev and Zhukov on preparations for Dnepr 
crossing, September 1943. 



Divisions) coming from the West and Italy 
— for a concerted counterattack. By the 
20th he had changed his mind: the Rus- 
sians were obviously ready to go for bigger 
prizes — Krivoi Rog, where they would cut 
the army’s lines of communications, or 
maybe even Kherson or Nikolaev. Krivoi 
Rog had to be held. It controlled all the 
rail lines running east to the army front and 
was the site of large ammunition and sup- 
ply dumps which would take weeks to 
evacuate. Von Mackensen decided to 
counterattack with the divisions coming 
from the Eighth Army and not wait for the 
others, which would be another eight to 
twelve days in transit. 

“Pz. AOK t, la, Kriegstagebuch Nr. is, 15-21 
On 43, Pz AOK I 45393/2 file 



For once, though somewhat belatedly, 
the OKH could offer effective help. 
Earlier in the month the Operations 
Branch, OKW, had decided that the dan- 
ger of an invasion in the West had passed 
for the time being and that the Eastern 
Front had to be reinforced even if it meant 
taking risks in other theaters. Subsequently 
the OKW had relca.sed the 14th and 24th 
Panzer Divisions. On 20 October it also 
offered the ist and 25th Panzer Divisions, 
the SS Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler, and the 
384th Infantry Division."’ The five panzer 
divisions (the Adolf Hitler Division was the 
1st SS Panzer Division) constituted a 

'‘OKIV, Stellvertretende Chef des Wehrmacht- 
fuehrungsstabes, Kriegstagebuch vom t .10.-31 .13. 
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Soviet Troops Crossing the Dnepr, 1943 



powerful mobile reserve, but the question 
was whether they would get to Russia in 
time. 

On 21 October, as the Russians pushed 
toward Krivoi Rog, von Mackensen had to 
give up his plan to counterattack with the 
divisions from Eighth Army — the 1 1 th 
Panzer and SS Totenkopf — and had to put 
them in the line separately to do what they 
could toward braking the Russian momen- 
tum. He informed Manstein that the 
Russians, if they wanted to, could also turn 
east into the Dnepr Bend and strike in the 
rear of the army’s line on the river. He 
proposed giving up the eastern half of the 
river bend and drawing back to a line 
anchored on the river and the left flank of 
.^rmy Group A near Nikopol. Manstein 



agreed, but, after relaying the proposal to 
the OKH, called at midnight and said that 
Hitler insisted on keeping the Dnepr front 
where it was. 

Two days later Eighth Guards Army 
battered its way out of a small bridgehead 
around Voyskovoye in the Third Ukrainian 
Front sector halfway between Dnepro- 
petrovsk and Zaporozhye. At the same 
time Forty-sixth Army bore down from the 
north. Von Mackensen then barely had 
time to get his troops out of Dnepropetrovsk 
and away from the river on what was left 
of his front upstream. 

The alarm had finally gone through, but 
would the firemen come in time to save the 

” Pr. AOK I, la Kriegstagebuch Nr. la, 21-33 
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building? On 24 October Manstein trans- 
ferred XXXX Panzer Corps to Eighth 
Army on the northern flank of Konev’s 
thrust toward Krivoi Rog. He ordered the 
corps to counterattack southeast across the 
Russian spearhead, using the 14th and 24th 
Panzer Divisions and the SS Totenkopf 
Division. The other three divisions being 
furnished by the OKW were still on the 
way.’® While XXXX Panzer Corps de- 
ployed, Konev’s lead elements, on 25 
October, entered the outskirts of Krivoi 
Rog. Starting a day early because of the 
threats to that city, XXXX Panzer Corps 
attacked on 27 October and in three days 
destroyed the better part of two mechanized 
corps and nine rifle divisions and forced 
Konev’s armor out the city and back about 
twenty miles. 

Having accomplished that much, Man- 
stein wanted to .shift XXXX Panzer Corps 
and two of its divisions to the Sixth .\rmy 
bridgehead below Nikopol for the attack 
into the Nogay Steppe. On 2 November 
von Mackensen protested that he had 
thought the objectives were to hold Krivoi 
Rog and Nikopol. If XXXX Panzer 
Corps were transferred, he was convinced 
the Russians would start up again, take 
Krivoi Rog, and sooner or later lake Niko- 
pol as well. Manstein answered that if 
contact with the Crimea could not be re- 
established the whole line of the lower 
Dnepr would have to be held and there 
were not enough troops for that.'® 

Two days later Manstein changed his 
mind. He told the OKH that his plan had 
been based on an assumption that Sixth 
Army would keep strong forces forward of 

AOK 8. la, Kriegstagebuch Nr. a, 24 Oct 43, 
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the Dnepr. As it was, he had no confi- 
dence in a XXXX Panzer Corps counter- 
attack and proposed instead that two di- 
visions of the corps be held as a ready re- 
serve for the Nikopol bridgehead and the 
Krivoi Rog.®” Before another twenty-four 
hours passed, Manstein’s attention wjis 
completely diverted to the army group left 
flank, where another storm was breaking. 

Kiev and the Crimea 

For a month Fourth Panzer Army had 
kept an uneasy balance along its front on 
both sides of Kiev. On its flanks the Rus- 
•sians held two large bridgeheads, around 
the mouth of the Pripyat and below Kiev 
at Bukrin. In the first week of October 
they had taken two smaller bridgeheads, 
one at Lutezh, twelve miles north of Kiev, 
and the other around Yasnngorodka, 
twenty-five miles north of the city. 

The Stavka had first instructed Vatutin 
to take Kiev by a wide sweep west and 
north out of the Bukrin bridgehead. From 
12 to 15 and from 21 to 23 October three 
armies had tried to break out of the bridge- 
head. Because the Russians lacked the 
bridging material to get the heavy artillery 
across, and because the fields of observation 
on that stretch of the river were too limited 
to permit accurate fire from the left bank, 
the attempts failed.®’ In the meantime the 
two bridgeheads north of Kiev had been 
expanded, the one at Lutezh having been 
extended south to within ea.sy artillery 
range of Kiev, .'\fter the second attempt to 
break out at Bukrin failed, the Stavka had 
ordered Vatutin to move Third Guards 
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Tank Army and the artillery north to the 
Lutezh bridgehead and try from there.*' 
On 3 November, after several days of 
intense activity behind the front, in the 
bridgehead, and east of the river, the Rus- 
sians began to roll. In the wake of a mas- 
sive artillery preparation, six rifle divisions 
and a tank corps, elements of Third Guards 
Tank Army and Thirty-eighth Army, hit 
the center of the German line around the 
Lutezh bridgehead and broke through. At 
the .same time. Sixtieth Army broke out of 
the bridgehead at Yasnogorodka. In two 
days the Fourth Panzer Army front around 
Lutezh had collapsed. During the night of 
5 November the battle swept through the 
streets of Kiev, and the next morning the 

“/KOK(R), III, 335-36. 



last Germans retreated south. 

Lacking reserves of any kind. Fourth 
Panzer Army was helple.ss. At first Hoth 
had thought Vatutin might content himself 
with Kiev, but by the 5th both he and Man- 
■stein concluded that the Russians would 
swing wide to the southwest and, if they 
could, outflank the entire Dnepr front. 
The first objective, then, would be Fastov, 
forty miles southwest of Kiev, the railroad 
junction which controlled the important 
double-track line feeding the center of the 
Army Group South front. On 6 November 
Manstein ordered the 25th Panzer Division, 
arriving from the west, to deploy to hold 
Fastov. 
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At Fuehrer headquarters the next day, 
Manstcin learned how much of a mistake 
had been his plan for a counterattack in the 
Nogay Steppe. Manstcin argued, as he 
had since the beginning of the year, that the 
•\rmy Group South main effort had to be 
on the north flank; he wanted to shift 2 
of XXXX Panzer Corps’ divisions and the 
3 panzer divisions, including the 25th, com- 
ing from the West, to the Kie\' area. But 
Hitler would not be deprived of his dream 

a big success south of the Dnepr Bend to 
generate fresh confidence in the troops and 
enable him to retain Nikopol and the 
Crimea. He agreed to let Manstcin divert 
the 3 new panzer divisions to Fourth Panzer 
•Army but insisted on leaving the XXXX 
Panzer Corps divisions with First Panzer 
.\rmy. To make up the difference, he 
promi.sed the 2d Parachute Division, the 
SS Brigade Nordland, and the 4th Panzer 
Division promised before from .\rmy 
Group Center and ne\cr delivered."^ That 
Manstcin accepted those terms aroused 
considerable irritation in the OKH. After 
the conference, in a telephone conversation 
with Kluge at Army Group Center, the 
OKH operations chief .said that Manstcin 
could have had the 5 panzer divisions he 
originally asked for if he had not, by pre- 
maturely agreeing to take less, undercut 
Zeitzlcr, who was ready to give him un- 
ciualificd support. 

For a time Man.stcin considered going 
ahead at once with the attack to reopen the 
Crimea since it appeared that Seventeenth 
Army could not hold out the three or four 
weeks he expected the battle around Kiev to 
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last — the Russians had landed on both 
sides of Kerch’ and on the south shore of 
the Sivash near the base of the Isthmus of 
Perekop. An encouraging sign was a small 
successful attack the 24th Panzer Division 
had made out of the Nikopol bridgehead 
several days before; but on 8 November 
Manstein decided that First Panzer Army 
did not have enough .strength to handle the 
breakthrough in its own front and attack 
to the south. The next day he instructed 
von Mackensen to plan an attack that 
would be carried out when more units be- 
came available. In the succeeding weeks, 
when the Russians showed no haste in re- 
taking the Crimea, Manstein, amply occu- 
pied on his own front, let the plan for an 
operation .south of the Dnepr slip into abey- 
ancc.‘‘ 

A Lesson in Maneuver 

In the second week of November, while 
the 1st and 25th Panzer Divisions and the 
.\dolf Hitler Division struggled with the 
formidable task of assembling and reload- 
ing their elements that had already un- 
loaded at First Panzer .\rmy and of re- 
routing to Fourth Panzer Army troops still 
aboard trains coming from Germany, First 
Ukrainian Front continued its advance 
southwestward past Kiev against spotty 
German resistance. Fourth Panzer .Xriny 
was split into three isolated parts that were 
moving away from each other as if along 
the spokes of a wheel. Its left flank corps, 
LIX Corps, was being pushed northwest- 
ward toward Korosten. The two corps in 
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the center, VII and XIII Corps, fell back 
due westward toward Zhitomir. On the 
south XXIV Panzer Corps, still holding; 
part of the river line, had swung its left 
flank back to block the Russians due .south 
of Kiev. On its left the Headquarters, 
XXXXVIII Panzer Corps, transferred 
from First Panzer Army, tried to bring the 
advance elements of the divisions coming 
from the south into position to establish a 
line flanking Fastov. 

On the morning of 7 November, when 
the Commanding General, 25th Panzer 
Division, moved up with as much of his 
di\ ision as he could muster to execute his 
assigned mission of defending Fastov, he 
discovered that Third Guards Tank , 4 rmy's 
mobile units had arrived there before him. 
For the next three days, in wet snow and 
rain, the division, not trained for fighting 
on the Eastern Front and lacking much of 
its equipment, tried futilely to retake the 
town. 

In the meantime, the Russian advance 
past Fastov to the west gathered momen- 
tum. Manstein decided he had better leave 
Fastov alone and relieve the pressure on 
Vll and XIII Corps. On 12 November 
XXXXVIII Panzer Corps committed its 
three divisions, all of them still lacking vit,al 
components, in an attack northwestward 
from the vicinity of Fastov into the rear of 
Thirty-eighth . 4 >my’s spearhead, then push- 
ing into Zhitomir ninety miles west of Kiev. 
The attack made little progrc.ss. In the 
north Sixtieth Army was forcing LIX 
Corps bark rapidly toward Korosten and 
threatening to snap its contact with the 
.Army Group Center right flank. 

.\s had happened before, the Russians 
themselves afforded Fourth Panzer .Army 
its be.st chance for recovery. Vatutin had 



split his effort and was attempting to go in 
two directions, southwest and west. Man- 
stein decided to concentrate first on Zhito- 
mir and then turn cast behind Fastov. 

Beginning on 14 November XXXXVIII 
Panzer Corps tried again, the veteran 7th 
Panzer Division from XXIV Panzer Corps 
taking the place of the 25th Panzer Divi- 
sion. This time it had better luck. .After 
the first dav the Ru.ssians, touchy about 
their flanks and rear, began to hesitate and 
slow down. Even .so, it appeared that the 
counterattack had come too late to save 
LIX Corps. The corps, fighting alone, was 
nearly surrounded in Korosten and had to 
be supplied by airdrops. The commander 
wanted to pull back farther west while he 
still could, but on 16 November Hitler 
ordered Korosten held at all costs. 

On 19 No\ ember XIII Corps and 
XXXXVIII Panzer Corps recaptured 
Zhitomir, and the next day the Adolf Hitler 
Division turned cast, reaching Brusilov, 
north and slightly west of Fastov, on the 
23d, but by then several days of rain had 
turned the roads to mud. In the north LIX 
Corps, after being pushed out of Korosten 
in spite of Hitler’s order, was able at the last 
minute to take advantage of the Ru.ssians’ 
growing uncertainty and retake the town on 
the 24th. The next day Manstein called a 
temporary halt hecau.se of the weather.*' 

“//c H'ho Holds His Positions a 
Minute Longer. . . .” 

Fhe last two weeks of November sealed 
tlic fate of the Dnepr line. What time was 
left could be credited partly to the lessons in 
concentration and maneuver Manstein had 
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given Vatutin cast of Zhitomir; however, 
the main reason was that Vatutin, w'aiting 
for more settled weather, held bark a 
stronger punch. Had the two panzer divi- 
sions Hitler insi-sted on keeping on the army 
group right flank been at hand. Fourth 
Panzer Army might have been able to deal 
the three Soviet armies a fullfledged de- 
feat."" As it was, Hoth and Manstein de- 
cided late in the month that it was useless 
even to talk about getting back to the 
Dnepr at Kiev.^® 

While Fourth Panzer .Army was occu- 
pied west of Kiev the situation in the rest of 
the Army Group South zone had continued 
to deteriorate relentlessly. After gaining 
small hridgeheads on both sides of Cher- 
kas.sy on 13 November, Second Ukrainian 
Front had quickly expanded the one on the 
north until it threatened to engulf the city 
and tear open the Eighth Army front."" 
North and east of Krivoi Rog and against 
the Nikopol bridgehead, which First Panzer 
.Army had taken over from Sixth Army, the 
Russians kept up constant pressure. On 20 
November Generaloberst Hans Hubc, who 
had replaced von Mackensen in command 
of First Panzer Army, reported to the army 
group that his infantry .strength had sunk 
to the lowest tolerable level. The front 
could not be completely manned, and on 
days of heavy fighting casualties were run- 
ning at the rate of one battalion per division 
under attack. Without an extraordinary 
supply of replacements by air he did not 
believe further defense of the Dnepr line 
was possible."* 

”Of the three substitute divisions Hiller had 
promised, only the 2d Parachute Division arrived, 
and that at the end of November. 
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That same day, Manstein, looking 
ahead, advised the OKH that besides their 
reserves — an estimated 44 rifle divisions 
and an unknown but large number of tank 
brigades set up in 1943 — the Ru.ssians had 
33 rifle divisions and 1 1 tank and mechan- 
ized corps resting behind the front. With 
these they would be able to mount a full- 
.scale winter offensive, and Army Group 
South, completely tied down at the front, 
would be tactically at their mercy. The 
army group, he wrote, needed “suflicient 
and powerful reserves” which, if they could 
not be sent from other theaters, would have 
to be acquired by shortening the southern 
flank of the Eastern Front and taking 
Seventeenth Army out of the Crimea."" 

Glum as Manstcin’s analysis was, it was 
more optimistic as far as the near future 
was concerned than those of his army com- 
mands. Eighth Army had gaps in its front 
around the Cherka.ssy bridgehead and north 
of Krivoi Rog. On 24 November the Chief 
of Staff, Eighth .Army, asked whether “large 
operational decisions” (a general with- 
drawal) could be expected when freezing 
weather set in."" Man.stein could only re- 
ply with the lame aphorism; “He who 
holds his positions a minute longer will have 
w'on.” Two days later Hube warned that 
the decision to give up the Nikopol bridge- 
head and the Dnepr Bend would have to 
come soon or the army would have to get 
substantial replacements. The next day, 
the 27th, he told Manstein the army had 
exhausted all its means of self-help and 
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needed to know how much longer it would 
have to hold the Nikopol bridgehead. The 
Russians were filling up their units with 
men from the recently reoccupied territory; 
as soldiers they did not amount to much, 
hut their number alone was creating an 
ammunition shortage on the German side. 
Manstein replied that he agreed but could 
not get Hitler to change his earlier orders.^’ 

At the end of November Hitler wanted to 
take units away from Fourth Panzer .Army 
and First Panzer Army to strengthen the 
front around Cherkassy, but Manstein in- 
sisted that if the Russians broke loose again 
on either the army group’s north or its south 
flank, holding Cherkassy would be a waste 
of time anyway.*” 

In the finst week of December the 
weather turned cold, and in a few days the 
roads had frozen solid enough for the 
panzer divisions to move again. Manstein 
ordered XXXXVIII Panzer Corps to shift 
north of Zhitomir, push east to the line 
Radomyshl’-Malin, and then turn north- 
east into the flank of Sixtieth Army operat- 
ing against LIX Corps at Korosten.*^ 

XXXXVIII Panzer Corps began attack- 
ing north of Zhitomir on 6 December. For 
two days the corps made good progress 
against gradually stiffening resistance; but 
by the loth the resistance had become 
strong; and Hoth, taking no chances, told 
XXXXVIII Panzer Corps to restore con- 
tact between XIII Corps and LIX Corps 
as its first order of business after taking 
Radomy.shl’. On the 19th XXXXVIII 
Panzer Corps was ready to execute the sec- 
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ond part of its original mission, the turn into 
the flank of Sixtieth Army. But in the next 
three days the panzer corps made almost no 
gain; it was meeting forces mas.sed for an- 
other advance toward Zhitomir. On 2 i 
December Fourth Panzer Army ordered it 
to go over to the defensive.*" 

In the Eighth Army and First Panzer 
.Army zones through November and during 
the first three weeks of December the Rus- 
sians were content to fight a battle of attri- 
tion, which they could afford but the Ger- 
mans could not. The two armies man- 
aged to keep their fronts fairly stable until 
the second week of the month, when the 
northwest side of the line around the 
bridgehead above Krivoi Rog gave way. 
Before a new front could be established 
Second Ukrainian Front had cleared the 
Dnepr north to Cherka.ssy. .After mid- 
month all .Army Group South held of the 
original Wotan position was a 50-mile 
stretch of the Dnepr between Kiev and 
Cherkassy. 

The Dnepr Bridgehead, 

Army Group Center 

In the Army Group Center zone the 
most prominent feature of the Panther 
position was the bridgehead located east of 
the Dnepr from Loyev on the south to east 
of Or.sha and 190 miles long and 30 to 40 
miles deep. [Map ly) The Panther 
protected a great .switch position on the line 
Nevel-Vitebsk— Orsha— the Dnepr. .At the 
end of .September the army group began 
building up that line, which was potentially 
stronger than the Panther position itself 
but which was also the last natural defense 
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line of any consequence forward of the 
Polish border. 

■Mthough Army Group Center had 
sharply declined in slrcuRth during the 
summer through transfers and losses, it was 
■Still stronger than either of its neighbors. 
Its total complement on i October was 42 
infantry divisions, 15 pan/er and panzer 
grenadier divisions, and 4 .\ir Force field 
divisions. Of those 12 infantry and 4 
panzer divisions were kampfgruppen, ac- 
tually no more than regiments.^" Opposite 
the army group stood four Soviet fronts, 
none of them showing any marked decline 
in offensive capability. Off the south flank 
of the army group the Stavka, in the first 
week of Oc tober, combined the zones of the 
Hryansk and C.enlrnl Fronts under Rokos- 
sovskiy’s headquarters, which was rede- 
signated licloriissian Front. 

Rokossovskiy Holds the Prifiynt 
liridfichead 

Even though it could be safely assumed 
thiit the .Stavka would keep its main effort 
again.st .Army (Jroup .South (best evidence 
was the (ombining of the Hryansk and Cen- 
tral Fronts under a single command, since 
the Ru.ssians never undertook anything real- 
ly ambitious with one front in .so broad a 
sector), .\rmy Group Center was com erned 
over its south (lank. .Second Army was 
weak, it had its bai k to the Pripyat 
Marshes, and it was vulnerable on both 
Hanks. In the north it hail to hold a bridge- 
head east of the .Sozh River to protect the 
valu.tble railhead at tJomel, and in the 
south the Ru.ssians had driven a wedge be- 
tween it and the left Hank of .\rmy Grouj) 

"MS # I’ ii.(li ( I l>>liiianii I , Tell I'l. |> i| 



South along the lower reaches of the Pri- 
pyat River. 

.At the end of September Kluge had di- 
rected Weiss to shift three panzer divisions 
to his right Hank and join Fourth Panzer 
Army in a counterattack to wipe out the 
bridgehead and rc.store contact between 
the two groups on the Dnepr. But the 
Russians brought reinforcements across the 
Dnepr from the east faster than the German 
panzer divLsions could a.s.scmble and ma- 
neuver on the marshy west bank, and for 
the first few days the fiermans were forced 
to the defensive and in some places lost 
ground. When .Second Army finally got 
its tanks into motion on 3 October, the Rus- 
sians countered with punishing air strikes. 
On 4 October units of Fourth Panzer .Army 
took Chernobyl, but in two more days’ 
fighting the .Second .Army force made no 
headway. 

On the (ith Wei.ss reported that to go on 
was u.sele.ss. He proposeil to take his front 
back to a shorter line, usi- the troops gaineil 
thereby to throw a .screening line around the 
western edge of the bridgehead, and so 
restore contact with .Army Group .South. 
Kluge approved, and on 1 1 October .Sei - 
ond .Army put a division across the Pripyat 
where it made contai t with Fourth Panzer 
.Army northwe.st of Chernobyl. First Ukrai- 
nian Front remained in undisputed control 
of a bridgehead fifteen miles deep and 
thirty miles wide.*" 

Cornel-Reti hitsa 

On the .Seiond .Army left Hank Helonis- 
sian Front held two bridgeheads west of the 

H (,'f Mine, la. Ktieustagebuili, I 
jIi ill .Sr|i 4 1 . I.- :ii i» .f:j. I II Oil .}:i. ocMii 
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Sozh flanking Gomel, one ten miles north 
of the city across the river from Vetka on 
the boundary with Ninth Army, and the 
other fifteen miles south of the city. In 
the first week of October it e.xpanded the 
one on the south, thereby threatening 
Gomel and Second Army’s own bridgehead 
east of the river. On 9 October Kluge 
reported that an orderly evacuation of the 
Second Army bridgehead was already in 
doubt. Hitler agreed to give up the bridge- 
head “if there is a danger of the troops 
being destroyed.” The next day, as the 
troops came out they were shifted south of 
the city where their presence was promptly 
effective, and the Russians advance slowed 
down.'*^ 

By that time more trouble was brewing 
farther south. ^Vhile Second .^rmy was 
occupied on its flanks, Roko.ssovskiy had 
built a strong concentration south of Loyev, 
just below the confluence of the Dnepr and 
the Sozh. There a thrust across the Dnepr 
toward Rechitsa could outflank both the 
Panther position and the Dnepr switch 
position and confront Second .\rmy with 
the unhappy task of trying to create a front 
in the partisan-infested woods and swamps 
west of the Dnepr. 

On 15 October the attack began on 20- 
milc-wide front south of Loyev. It gained 
ground fast, partly because Kluge, still 
more worried about keeping contact with 
.'\rmy Group South, hesitated for two days 
before letting one of the panzer divisions 
be taken off the Second Army right flank. 
By the 20th the Ru.ssians had carved out a 
bridgehead sixty miles wide and ten miles 
deep on both sides of the Dnepr. Then, for 
two days, they attempted to thrust north- 



“H. Cr. Mitte. la. Kriegstagebuch. i .-gt .10.43. 
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east toward Retchitsa on the railroad west 
of Gomel. 

On 22 October Kluge called Zeitzler to 
ask for replacements. Second Army, he said, 
was e.xhausted and could not stand up 
against the continuing attack. The army 
group could give no guarantees with respect 
to future developments, and unless help 
were given it might become necessary to 
pull the whole front back.^" On the same 
day, having failed to achieve a breakout, 
Rokossovskiy stopped his offensive in the 
Loyev bridgehead. 

In the last week of the month Rokossov- 
skiy shifted his attack to the Ninth Army’s 
flanks, denting the Panther position in 
several places and posing a threat of mul- 
tiple breakthroughs. On 27 October Kluge 
and Model discussed taking Ninth Army 
and Second Army back to the Dnepr below 
Mogilev. The next day Rokossovskiy 
added to their concern by resuming the of- 
fensive in the Loyev bridgehead; but at the 
end of the month, satisfied for the time 
being with local gains, he called another 
halt. 

The end of October saw a change of the 
.‘Vrmy Group Center command. On 28 
October, Kluge, who had commanded the 
army group since December 1941, was 
severely injured in an automobile accident, 
and to replace him Hitler the next day 
appointed Generalfeldmarschall Ernst 
Busch. .As Commanding General, Si.x- 
teenth .Army, Busch had been on the East- 
ern Front .since the start of the campaign. 
He was a highly regarded army com- 
mander, but most of his experience had 
been gained on a static front. He had not 
had a chance really to prove himself as a 
tactician; consequently, in his relations with 
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Hitler he was more compliant than some 
of the other commanding generals and 
tended to welcome the Fuehrer’s guidance. 

In the first week of November Vatutin’s 
offensive at Kiev renewed .\rmy Group 
Center’s concern for its south flank. When 
the offensive started, Busch told W'cks to 
use the two panzer divisions he still had in 
that area (two had been shifted to the 
Loyev bridgehead) to hold Chernobyl and, 
if neccs.sary, stretch Second .'Army’s flank 
south to keep contact with Fourth Panzer 
Army. By 7 November the Ru.s.sians were 
moving .so fast that Busch became alarmed 
and asked for permi.ssion to take his flank 
back from Chernobyl, but Hitler, who was 
never willing to give way on the flanks of 
a breakthrough, refused. 

On the loth Rokos.sovskiy tried for the 
third time to break out of the Lovcv bridge- 
head. The German line held the first day 
but broke on the second. .\t the same time, 
the right flank army of First Ukrainian 
Front began pushing north forty miles west 
of Chernobyl into the undefended .Second 
Army flank. On 1 2 November Weiss asked 
permission to take troops off his south flank 
to meet the greater danger in the center, 
but the OKH again ordered him to hold 
Chernobyl. The next day, when Belorus- 
sian Front's thrust carried to west of Rct- 
chitsa, he proposed gi\’ing up Gomel and 
taking the army north flank back to the 
Dnepr to gain troops. This Hitler forbade. 
By the 14th Rokos.sovskiy had spearheads 
turning ea.st toward the Dnepr from north- 
west of Retchitsa. 

After the gap in the Second Army center 
had opened to eight miles, Hitler told 
Model to supply one division and Weiss 
another for a counterattack to close it. .\dd- 
ing a third division, one of the two panzer 
divisions from his .south flank, Weiss opened 



the counterattack on 18 November, but 
when the divisions failed to make headway 
in two days, the attack had to be canceled. 
Vatutin’s forces in the meantime had taken 
Chernobyl and Rokossovskiy’s had turned 
we.st behind Retchitsa toward Kalinkovichi, 
the railroad junction controlling all of the 
.Second Army supply lines. 

On 20 November Weiss shifted two of 
the divisions that had taken part in the 
counterattack west, to screen Kalinkovichi, 
and transferred control of his sector north 
of the Beresina and east of the Dnepr, in- 
cluding Gomel, to Ninth Army. Thereafter 
Second .Army’s paramount concern was to 
establish a defensible front forward of the 
Pripyat Marshes. .As almost always hap- 
pened in such situations, the first problem 
was to get an agreement on tactics. Wei.ss, 
Bu.sch, and Zcitzler wanted to seek a bal- 
ance by maneuver. Hitler, on the other 
hand, stood by his old formula of holding 
the remnants of the original front as “cor- 
ner po.sts’’ and counterattacking to patch 
the gaps. (.)n the night of the i<)th he 
commanded Weiss to keep the part of his 
front that had not been broken through 
where it was until further orders. That 
left the army in the peculiar, though by 
then no longer unusual, position of having 
its main force tied down forty miles forward 
of the crucial zone of the battle. 

'I’he next morning, with Bu.sch’s permis- 
sion, Wei.ss t ailed Zeitzler. .So\ict tanks 
and cavalry with strong infantry support, 
hr reported, were within nineteen miles t)f 
Kalinkovichi. If they took the town, the 
army would be out of motor fuel in two 
days and out of amnnmitioii in four. .Ac- 
tually, he adtlecl, the same effect could be 
accomplished simply by cutting the two 
railroads. 'Ihat could be done by the 
cavalry alone, which in the wooded and 
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Panje Wagon in the Pripyat Marshes 



swampy terrain was far more maneuverable 
than the defending German armor. Even 
if the two panzer divisions managed to stop 
the advance on Kalinkovichi, it would only 
be a matter of time until the Russians, 
bypassing the town to the north, forced 
them to extend until the whole line was 
hopelessly weakened. Therefore, the entire 
front had to be taken back, and the decision 
had to come soon because if the withdraw-al 
was executed in haste most of the heavy- 
vehicles would be left stuck in the swamps. 
Zeitzler replied that he had tried the night 
before to talk Hitler into giving Second 
.‘Vrmy freedom of movement and failed. He 
would try again but at the moment could 



promise nothing. Shortly before midnight 
the OKH operations chief called the .Army- 
Group Center headquarters to report that 
Hitler had again refu.sed to permit any with- 
drawal.*’ 

The next day the Russians tore through 
Second .Army north of Udalcvka and 
started a sweep to the southwest that 
threatened to envelop the army’s right 
flank. On the afternoon of 22 November 
Hitler finally accepted the inevitable and 
allowed Weiss to take his front back — but 
no farther than a line he had plotted in 
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detail, running cast of Kalinkovichi and 
the railroad north of the town. The army 
diary noted that had the order been given 
a week earlier it could have been executed 
smoothly and would have prevented sizable 
I0.S.SCS. That night Weiss reported to army 
group that the line Hitler had laid out 
would be dinicult “to reach, occupy, or 
hold.” It traversed a swampy fore.st with 
thick undergrowth, an old and established 
partisan haunt. He asked for freedom 
within the limits of his mission — to estab- 
lish a front cast of the Pripyat Marshes^ 
to operate without reference to a specific 
line. 

In the meantime Rokossovskiy had 
readied an unpleasant surprise. Early on 
•22 November, after a quick regrouping 
undetected by the Germans, he launched a 
thrust into the Ninth .Army center south of 
Propoysk. It dealt Ninth .Army a sudden, 
staggering blow. The next day he pushed 
a strong spearhead into the gap between 
the Second and Ninth .Armies south of 
the Bercsina and cut the railroad that ran 
north from Kalinkovichi. 

The Ninth .Army front around Gomel 
had by then become a great, sagging, tac- 
tically usele.ss bulge. /Vs a railhead the citv 
h.ul lost its value ten days before when the 
Russians cut the railroad west of Rctchitsa. 
On 2;^ November Hitler allowed Model to 
begin taking out troops, but he hesitated 
another twenty-four hours before signing 
the CN'acuation order becau.se he was worried 
about the “echo” the loss of Gomel would 
create." Reluctant as he was to give 
ground under any circum.stances, he had 
Lately become even more reluctant when the 
loss of territory also involved the lo.ss of a 

"H. Or. Mitte, la. Krienstanebuch. 11.43. 
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city large enough to be noticed in the world 
pre.ss and .set oil a celebration in Moscow. 

Nikolaus 

On 2f) November Busch ordered Ninth 
.Army to seal off the bridgehead at Pro- 
poysk and the Ninth and .Second Armies to 
cotniterattack into the gap between their 
Hanks, close it, and regain control of the 
railroad. The first order could not be 
e.xccuted for lack of troops. 'The Russians 
had already torn open a 50-milc stretch of 
the Panthkr position and gone twenty 
miles west. The most Ninth .Army could 
do was try to exert a .slight braking action. 
The armies intended to c.\ecutc the .second 
order on 30 November, but in the next few 
days the Rus.sians advanced to the north- 
west so rapidly and in such strength that 
neither army could spare troops for the 
counterattack. The OKH promised the 
ifith Panzer Division fnmi Italy, and, since 
that one division would not be enough, 
Bu.sch proposed taking the Ninth Army 
center back to the Dnepr to gain two more 
divisions. Hitler resisted until the 30th. By 
then Rokos.sovskiy’s troops were on the 
Dnepr west of Propoysk and had sma.shed 
the la.st remnants of the Pantiii r position 
farther south. 

.At the end of the month .Second .Army 
had .set up a new front east of Kalinkovichi, 
albeit some miles west of the line Hitler had 
demandetl. During the night of 4 Decem- 
ber Ninth .Army completed its withdrawal. 
Having improved their positions .somewhat, 
the armies could prepare the counterat- 
ta( k to i lose the gap. On fi December 
they issued the orders for the counterattack, 
code-named NiKoi.Air.s, and, allowing time 
for the ifith Panzer Division to arrive, .set 
iti December as the starting date. .After 
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the 8th heavy attacks on the north flank of 
Second Army tied down all that army’s 
reserves; and on the 14th a flareup in the 
angle of the Beresina and the Dnepr forced 
Ninth Army to ask for a delay to 20 De- 
cember. 

That the counterattack began on time 
on the 20th was itself something of a sur- 
prise; and its initial success surpassed all 
expectations. On the .second day the Ninth 
.\rmy and Second Army spearheads met at 
Kobyl’shchina. The army group ordered 
the divisions to regroup fast and turn east 
to clear the railroad. Until then neither 
the army group nor the army commands 
had expected to do more than close the 
gap, and they had not been very confident 
of accomplishing that. 

On the 22d the attack continued, gain- 
ing ground to the east against stiffening 
resistance as the Russians poured in troops 
from the flanks. In three more days the 
Germans reached the railroad in the north, 
but in the south were stalled by a strong 
line on the Ipa River. On the 26th, Busch, 
worried about his north flank, took out the 



1 6th Panzer Division for transfer to Third 
Panzer Army and told Model and Weiss to 
stop the counterattack and find a favorable 
defense line. 

After nearly three months the Ninth and 
.Second Armies once more held a continu- 
ous front. They had eluded a succession 
of dangerous thrusts, often just in the nick 
of time. The price was high. Half of 
the Dnepr bridgehead was lost and with 
it a loo-mile .stretch of the river. In the 
south a 60-mile gap yawned between the 
flanks of Army Groups Center and South. 

Nevertheless, the distinguishing aspect of 
the Belorussian Front’s three-months’ fall 
campaign was its drab pointlessne.ss. It had 
operational, even strategic, possibilities, but 
the indications are that the Stavka could 
not have exploited these and, in fact, had 
not wanted to do so. The battles, expensive 
to both sides, were fought only because the 
Soviet Union, having the initiative, feared 
either to lose it or to be trapped into a 
.stalemate.''® 
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The Rising Tide 



Breakthrough at Nevel 
Army Group North 

In the summer of 1943 the Army Group 
North zone, by comparison with the other 
army group zones, was quiet. In a battle 
that flared up toward the end of July 
around Mga, Leningrad Front’s perform- 
ance fell far below that of the commands 
operating against Army Groups Center and 
South. The front-line strengths of the op- 
posing forces in the Army Group North 
zone were almost equal. The army group 
had 710,000 men. Leningrad, Volkhov, 
Northwest, and Kalinin Fronts, the latter 
straddling the Army Group North-Army 
Group Center boundary, had 734,000 men. 
For the future, however. Army Group 
North also had to reckon with .some half a 
million reserves echeloned in depth behind 
the northern fronts. In artillery the two 
sides were about equal, but again the Rus- 
sians were known to have substantial re- 
serves. In mid-July Army Group North 
had 49 tanks, 40 fit for combat. The Rus- 
sians had 209 tanks at the front and an 
estimated 843 in reserve. By 1 5 September 
.^rmy Group North had 7 tanks still service- 
able.' In the last .six months of 1943, First 
.Air Force, which was responsible for air 

'OKH, GenStdH, Org. Abt.. Nr. 1105/43. 
KraeftegegenueberUellung, Stand 20.7.43. H 1/527 
file. 



operations in the army group zone, flew 
ju.st half as many .sorties as its Russian op- 
ponents.' 

During August air reconnaissance de- 
tected increasing enemy activity off both 
Army Group North flanks. A rise in the 
number of boats making the short but ex- 
tremely hazardous trip in the Gulf of Fin- 
land between Leningrad ami the Oranien- 
baum pocket indicated that the Ru.ssians 
might soon attempt to break out and unite 
the pocket with the front around Lenin- 
grad. In the south Kalinin Front, under 
Yeremenko, began a build-up opposite the 
Army Group North-Army Group Center 
boundary. To meet those and other pos- 
sible threats, the army group created a ready 
reserve by drawing five infantry divisions 
out of the front. In the first and second 
weeks of September the OKH ordered two 
of the rc.scrve divisions transferred to .Army 
Group South. 

On 19 September, in conjunction with 
the Army Group Center withdrawal to the 
Panthkr position. Army Group North 
took over XXXXlll Corps, the northern- 
most corps of Army Group Center. I'hat 
transfer brought the army group three divi- 
sions, forty-eight more miles of front, and 
responsibility for defending two important 
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MAP 18 



railroad and road centers, Nevel and Novo- 
sokol’niki. {Map i8) By late September no 
one doubted that the Russians were prepar- 
ing for an offensive in the vicinity of the 
North-Center boundar\-. That area of 
forests, lakes, and swamps, and of poor 
roads even by Russians standards, heavily 



infested by strong partisan bands, had long 
been one of the weakest links in the East- 
ern Front. During the 1941 winter offen- 
sive the Russians had there carved out the 
giant Toropets salient, and in the 1942—43 
winter campaign they had encircled and 
captured Velikiye Luki and nearly taken 
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Novosokol’niki. Compared with the losses 
elsewhere, particularly after Stalingrad, 
these were mere pinpricks; but there always 
was a chance that the Stavka might one day 
try the big solution, a thrust between the 
flanks of the two army groups to the Gulf 
of Riga. 

Surprise — Repercussions — Partisans 

At the end of September and during the 
first few days of October the Germans lost 
track of Kalinin Front’s troop movements. 
Bad weather prevented aerial reconnais- 
sance, and the Russians first changed their 
radio traffic patterns and then maintained 
radio silence. 

Early on 6 October four rifle divisions 
and two tank brigades of Third Shock 
Army attacked the 2d Air Force Field Divi- 
sion, the left flank division of Third Panzer 
.■\rmy, and ripped through. Probably 
somewhat .startled by their success, for the 
2d Air Force Field Division had not merely 
given way but had fallen apart under the 
first assault, the Russians hastily loaded a 
guards infantry division on trucks and tanks 
and dispatched it northwestward behind 
the Army Group North flank toward Nevel. 
Before the Germans could form a clear 
picture of what had happened at the front 
the Russians were in Nevel. The surprised 
garrison, after putting up scattered resist- 
ance, retreated out of the town early in the 
afternoon. 

The Germans’ first impression was that 
they had fumbled badly but not irrevocably. 
Kuechler ordered the three Arms Group 
North reserve divisions into the break- 
through area; and Hitler, reverting to his 
sovereign remedy for such calamities, 
ordered the “corner po.sts” held at all costs. 
Late on the 6th a regiment of one of the 



reserve divisions arrived north of Nevel, 
and Kuechler told the whole division to 
counterattack the next day. 

The next two days brought a rash of 
troubles. The division that was to counter- 
attack could not bring its artillery up on 
time and had to wait another twenty-four 
hours. When it did get going on the 8th, it 
ran into a superior force attacking out of 
Nevel and was thrown back. At the end 
of the day the gap between the flanks of the 
army groups had opened to fifteen miles. 
Meanwhile, the partisans had so thorough- 
ly disrupted the railroads that the other 
two reserve divisions had to be routed to 
Pskov, 130 miles north of Nevel, and there 
loaded in trucks, not enough of which were 
available. On 9 October Kuechler decided 
to wait until the reinforcements were as- 
sembled before trying again to close the 
gap.' 

Besides creating tactical difficulties, the 
loss of Nevel brought down on Army 
Groups North and Center verbal thunder- 
bolts from Fuehrer headquarters. In 
Fuehrer Order 10 Hitler condescendingly 
pointed out that the Russians had a habit 
of trying to break through at the unit boun- 
daries and that such breakthroughs always 
took excessively long to clean up because 
each of the affected units attempted to 
.saddle the other with most of the respon- 
sibility. He “demanded’’ that the armies 
and army groups “consider it a point of 
honor” to maintain contact with each 
other.'* 

Not satisfied with that indirect rebuke, 
he demanded explanations for the break- 
through and the loss of Nevel. Kluge re- 
plied that under heavy artillery and rocket 

^ Ibid., pp. 42'5-30, 
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fire for the first time, the ad Air Force 
Field Division had lost its nerve, and the 
tank attack had thrown it into a panic. 
What was needed, in Kluge’s opinion, was 
awareness that the armies in the U.SSR 
were increasingly being forced to operate 
with troops who could not or would not 
withstand a determined attack. .^rmy 
Group Center, he added, had recently re- 
cei\cd replacement battalions, one-third 
composed of Volksdeutsche (racial Ger- 
mans from outside the original territory of 
the Reich) who .said openly that they did 
not intend to fight for Germany.* The 
Chief of Staff, Sixteenth Army, when he 
was asked why a well-fortified town like 
Nevel was lost so quickly, replied, “What 
good are the best positions when you have 
no troops to hold them?” “ 

On 10 October Hitler took another tack 
in giving vent to his annoyance. Army 
Group Center had asked to merge the 
remnants of the 2d Air Force Field Divi- 
sion with an Army division. Hitler refused, 
stating that he did not want to water down 
good .'Xir Force troops with bad Army 
troops.^ 

To the army group commands Fuehrer 
Order 10 was offensive, particularly be- 
cau.se it implied that the generals had to be 
instructed on one of the olde.st and by then 
best known Russians tactical tricks. Dur- 
ing the past year, in nearly every instance, 
the initial blows of Soviet offensives had 
come at unit boundaries. Possessing a va.st 
and active intelligence network of partisans 
and agents, the Russians never had trouble 
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locating the boundaries. F'rom the point 
of view of the German commands, that such 
a crude and unimaginative tactical device 
often proved frustratingly effective was irk- 
some enough. Nor could they find com- 
fort in the knowledge that the reason why 
was to be found in the condition of the 
German forces, not in the Russians’ skill. 
\Vith the front undermanned and stretched 
taut in all sectors, it was almost inevitable 
that when an attack hit a boundary the 
units involved would wait to see which way 
the main effort would go, with each per- 
haps hoping its .sector would be the least 
affected. liven when both were willing to 
act they usually had trouble making forces 
available at the same time, and almost 
always the first concern of each was not to 
close up but to prevent further damage in 
its own sector. In short, much as they 
might resent Hitler’s reminding them of 
"points of honor,” the army groups, armies, 
and le.sser commands, burdened by defeats, 
lack of reserves, and chronic shortages of 
equipment and personnel replacements, had 
in fact fallen prey to the philo.sophy of 
every man for himself. 

But in warfare combatants can occa.sion- 
ally have more good luck than convenient 
to handle, and apparently .something of that 
sort befell Kalinin Front in the attack on 
Nevel. For a highly skilled, flexible leader- 
ship such an occurrence could be a pleasant 
challenge; for a Soviet front command, 
even in late 1943, it raised many distressing 
uncertainties. On 9 October, the day 
Kuechler postponed his counterattack, Ye- 
remenko suddenly reined in on the offen- 
.sive. During the several days’ pause that 
followed. Army Groups North and Center 
threw a line around the western limits of 
the breakthrough and each moved in a 
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corps headquarters to command in the 
battle area. To take further advantage of 
the re.spite the two army groups planned a 
counterattack by three divisions, two from 
Army Group North and one from Center, 
timed for midmonth; but at the last min- 
ute, on 14 October, Hitler forbade it be- 
cause he believed the force was not strong 
enough. 

On the 1 5th the Russians became active 
again. How'ever, their main effort was on 
the northeastern rim of the breakthrough — 
which indicated that Yeremenko, not yet 
ready to resume the offensive, was suffer- 
ing a seizure of the old Russian malady, 
flank .sensitivity. Army Group North had 
in the meantime become worried by the 
signs of a build-up east of Novosokol’niki 



and the possibility of another breakthrough 
there. When Army Group Center, on the 
igth, proposed a joint effort to close the 
gap, Kuechler declared that he could not 
make troops available because of the danger 
at Novosokol’niki. Convinced that Yere- 
menko would soon be able to resume the 
offensive in earnest. Army Group Center 
wanted to go ahead alone, but, for the 
second time. Hitler intervened to cancel 
the army group plans. After 26 October, 
when Army Group Center was forced to 
transfer to Ninth Army the panzer division 
it had been holding in reserve for a coun- 
terattack, neither army group was able to 
mount an offensive around Nevel.® 

'MS # P-II43 (Sixt), Teil III. pp. 430-34; 
MS # P-ii4b (Hofmann), Teil VI, pp. 88-93. 
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A Mounted CksssACK 



At the end of the month the Russians 
still had the initiative and showed they in- 
tended to exploit it soon. Since the middle 
of the month rail traffic through Toropets 
and Velikiye Luki from the east had been 
growing steadily. A sure sign of something 
big in the making was the appearance of the 
former Headquarters, Bryansk Front, which 
as Headquarters, Second Baltic Front, 
Popov commanding, took over the northern 
half of Kalinin Front (renamed First Baltic 
Front). In the Nevel bulge Fourth Shock 
Army moved in on the left of Third Shock 
Army. 

In the light of those ominous portents, it 
was high time the Germans did something 
at least to reduce the partisan menace at 
their backs. The area due west of Nevel 



was probably the most thoroughly partisan 
infested on the whole Eastern Front. In a 
2,000-square-mile rectangle of forests and 
swamps Army Group North had identified 
nineteen partisan brigades totaling some 
25,000 men. At the approximate center 
of the rectangle, in the Rossono Rayon 
(fifty miles west of Nevel), the partisans 
had completely re-established Soviet rule, 
were operating collective farms, and even 
had occasional mail service to and from the 
unoccupied Soviet territory. To the north, 
west, and south partisans were scattered 
behind the fronts of Army Groups North 
and Center, some as roving bands and 
others in stationary concentrations like that 
around Rossono. 

In the past neither army group had been 
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able to mount a thoroughgoing antipartisan 
campaign; and by the fall of 1943 there 
was no chance at all of their being able to 
do so. In October the larger part of .Army 
Group North’s antipartisan force, twelve 
battalions of Osltruppen (former Rassian 
prisoners of war, mostly Cossacks, who had 
volunteered to fight on the German side) 
were transferred to Germany and France 
at Kiicchler’s request. They had become 
unreliable, and whole units were deserting 
to the partisans with their weapons and 
equipment. On 14 October Hitler ordered 
SS— Obergruppenfuehrer (Lt. Gen.) Erich 
von dem Bach-Zelewski, who was respon- 
sible for antipartisan warfare in the area of 
Bclorussia under civil administration, to 
.stage an operation against the Rossono par- 
tisans. During the next two weeks von 
dem Bach moved in nineteen mixed bat- 
talions of police, Latvian volunteers, and 
.security troops, and on i November he 
launched Operation Heinrich, employing 
two approximately division-sized units in a 
converging attack toward Ros.sono from 
the north and south." 

Attack and Counterattack 

In an early morning fog on 2 November 
the Third and Fourth Shock Armies pen- 
etrated the Third Panzer Army left flank 
southwest of Nevel. They had paved the 
way during the five previous days with 
heavy attacks that drove a deep dent in the 
Third Panzer .Army line. .After the break- 
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through, which opened a lo-milc-widc gap. 
Third Shock Army turned north behind 
.Sixteenth Army’s flank, and Fourth Shock 
Army turned southwest behind Third 
Panzer .Army. 

.Army Group Center shifted a panzer 
division north from Ninth Army. With 
that division it was able to strengthen the 
Third Panzer Army flank below the break- 
through and deflect Fourth Shock Army 
.southwestward away from the panzer 
army’s rear. Army Group North was le.ss 
fortunate. Third Shock Army's more ag- 
gressive mode of operating indicated that it 
had been assigned the main effort in the 
renewed offensive. Kuechler transferred 
six infantry battalions from Eighteenth 
Army, and with these Sixteenth .Army man- 
aged to bend its right flank around to the 
northwest. Both the army group and army 
expected the Russians to continue pre.ssing 
around that flank. 

On 4 November Hitler called Kuechler 
and Busch to Fuehrer headquarters. .After 
characterizing the October Nevel battle as 
a Schweinerei (filthy me.ss) and blaming 
the subsequent failure to recoup the loss on 
the chief of .staff of Army Group North’s 
right flank corps, an officer whom he de- 
.scribed as a defeatist to whom everything 
was impossible. Hitler declared that he in- 
tended to eliminate the new gap at once. 
Bu.sch, whose headquarters had already 
proposed a joint counterattack by the two 
army groups, agreed. Kuechler objected. 
He did not want to risk a counterattack 
while his flank was exposed, and, as he 
revealed indirectly, he did not fully share 
Hitler’s and Busch’s feeling of urgency 
about the army group.s’ flanks. He was 
more worried by the signs of a build-up for 
an attempt to liberate Leningrad, and he 
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warned Hitler that since the temperature 
there had been well below Ireezing lor the 
past several days, that ofTensive could come 
at any time. For those reasons Kuechler 
was reluctant to weaken the north by taking 
out troops lor the flank. To try to gain 
troops by shortening the front, he main- 
tained, would be particularly dangerous 
since it might set off a chain reaction. 
Brushing aside Kuechler’s doubts. Hitler at 
the close of the conference ordered the two 
army groups to be ready on 8 November 
to counterattack from the north and .south, 
clo.se the gap, and cut off the two shock 
armies.’" 

•At the end of the first week in November 
the Germans were still holding fast on the 
flanks of the breakthrough, but Fourth 
Shock Army had .sent parts of two divi- 
sions probing as far we.st as Dretun, thirty 
miles behind the Third Panzer .\rmy flank. 
To place at le.ast token limits on the Rus- 
sians’ westward advance, the Germans 
stopped Operation Heinrich before it was 
completed and turned von dem Bach’s 
antipartisan units ea.st to form a screening 
line behind the army groups’ flanks. 

Kuechler ordered four infantry divisions, 
two from Eighteenth .\rmy and two from 
.Sixteenth .\rmy, to his right flank, but they 
had to be taken out of static positions and, 
in .some instances, moved several hundred 
miles by truck and rail, which took time. 
On 7 November Third Shock Army gained 
more ground behind .\rmy Group North. 
Yeremenko was pouring troops of the Sixth 
and Eleventh Guards Armies through the 
gap and by a process of rapid erosion car\ ing 
out a pocket, elongated on its north-.south 

"’// Gr. Nord. la. Kriegilagebuch, i 1 .43, 
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axis.behiiid both army groups. He appeared 
still to be concentrating on the northern 
rim of the pocket. .So far he had not shown 
much interest in directing his weight west, 
which was fortunate for the Germans since 
the army group commands had observed 
that the S.S generals were conducting oper- 
ations in their sector “in broad impression- 
i.stic .strokes.” 

On 8 November two Third Panzer Army 
divisions, one infantry and one panzer, 
attacked north into the breakthrough area. 
Before the end of the day they gained near- 
ly five miles. .Army Group North was 
scheduled to attack from its side on the 
morning of the pth. but Kuechler protested 
that all of his units were tied down. Army 
Group Center accu.sed .Army Group North 
of refusing to attack simply “becau.se it did 
not want to.” Hitler, apparently irked by 
Kuechler’s lukewarmne.ss at the conference 
four days earlier, refused to “accept any 
further excuses” and ordered .Army Group 
North “as a matter of honor” to begin tin; 
counterattack in its sector no later than lo 
November." The next day. while the 
.Army Group Center force waited for .Arm\ 
Group North to make the next move. 
Kuechler hastily assembled a scratch force 
of seven battalions. When these units at- 
tacked as ordered on the loth, they ran 
into heavy artillery fire and then were 
thrown back to their line of departure by a 
counterattack. 

Meanwhile, the Russians had continued 
on the move behind the flanks of the army 
groups, extending the pocket to a length of 
fifty miles. In the south they were at the 
level of Polotsk and Gorodok, and in the 
north, .south of Pustoshka, less than ten 
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miles from the railroad running west out of 
Novosokol’niki. Once again, this time with 
greater strength than before, they began 
turning east behind the right flank corps 
of Army Group North. 

For a week Hitler and Kuechler debated 
the next move. Hitler demanded a coun- 
terattack and instructed Kuechler to .strip 
Eighteenth Army if he had to. Kuechler 
insisted on getting rid of the threat to his 
flank first. Finally, on i8 November, after 
a trip to Fuehrer headquarters, Kuechler 
.secured an order giving the army group the 
missions of first eliminating the bulge be- 
hind its flank and then mounting an attack 
into the gap south of Nevel. The next day 
Kuechler transferred another division from 
I'iightcenth .\rmy. On 21 November, the 
weight of nearly the whole Eleventh Guards 
Army forced .\rmy Group Center to take 
its two divi.sions which had advanced into 
the gap back to their line of departure. 
How greatly that reduced the chances of 
closing the front was demonstrated by the 
increa.se in the number of Soviet units mov- 
ing into the pocket; but Hitler insisted that 
.Army Group North go ahead with both of 
its a.ssigned mi.ssions. 

.After mid-November, following several 
weeks of below-freezing weather, the tem- 
perature began to rise, an unusual phenom- 
enon for that time of the year in northern 
Russia and a disastrous one for the Ger- 
man plans. Since the temperature hovered 
just above freezing, the ground began to 
thaw. .At the beginning of the last week in 
the month the roads were stretches of mud 
two feet deep. Supplies could only be 
moved to the front on tracked vehicles, and 
in .some places .Army Group North had to 
resort to airdrops. 

The counterattack, set for 24 November, 
could not begin until i December, and 



then in rain and mud. The weather ruled 
out air support entirely. On the first day 
the two divisions, attacking due west across 
the northern quarter of the pocket, gained 
less than three miles before they were 
stopped. The self-propelled assault guns 
coming up behind stalled on the bank of a 
small river and stayed bogged down there 
for the next five days. On the 6th Kuech- 
Icr reported that he intended to go ahead. 
He had another division coming from 
Eighteenth Army, and he believed the 
weather was giving the Russians trouble 
with their supplies; but Hitler, who was 
intent on closing the Nevel gap, refused to 
allow' any more divisions to be committed 
on the west. On 8 December he called 
Kuechler to Fuehrer headquarters and 
ordered him to launch an attack into the 
gap before the end of the month. 

Vitebsk 

The warm weather had also impo.sed a 
drag on the Russians’ movements. In the 
third week of Ncjvember Fourth Shock 
Army, which until then had been working 
its way south and we.st without giving any 
clear indication of its actual objective, had 
turned cast behind Third Panzer .Army 
toward Gorodok and Vitebsk. By 23 No- 
vember it had pushed to within three miles 
of Gorodok, the road and rail center con- 
trolling the communications lines to the 
Third Panzer Army north flank, and had 
tank and cavalry .spearheads standing ten 
miles northwest of Vitebsk. That con- 
fronted Third Panzer Army with a choice 
of cither pulling back its flank, in which 
case it would be able to defend Vitebsk 
handily, or running the risks of having the 
flank smashed and losing Vitebsk as well. 
The Gommanding General, Third Panzer 
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Army, Reinhardt, urged taking back the 
flank, but Busch refused, citing two of 
Hitler’s favorite tactical principles which, 
valid as they were under the proper cir- 
cumstances, had lately produced more than 
one disaster or near-disaster: shortening 
the front freed more Soviet than German 
troops, and flank insensitivity on the Ger- 
man side reduced the force of Soviet offen- 
sives. During the thaw Fourth Shock 
Army failed to carr)’ its advance any farther 
toward Gorodok and was forced to draw 
back .slightly northwest of Vitebsk. 

After Army Group North’s attempt to 
pinch off the north end of the bulge failed, 
the Russians had a free hand, in fact their 
opportunities exceeded their resources. 
They had paved the way for a deep, pos- 
sibly even strategic, thrust to the west 
between Army Groups North and Center, 
but with its main forces committed in the 
south and a winter campaign in the offing 
the Stnvka was not inclined to attempt any- 
thing of that magnitude. Large as they 
were, its reserves were not inexhaustible; 
during the fall the Stavka held frequently 
thrown green con.scripts from the recently 
rcoccupicd territories into the a.s.sault waves 
to spare trained troops, (^n the .south, Vi- 
tebsk afforded a le,s.ser but tactically useful 
and propagandistically valuable prospect. 
Aside from being an important road and 
rail center, Vitcb.sk, together with Orsha, 
guarded the 50-mile-wide land bridge be- 
tween the Dvina and the Dnepr, the his- 
toric gateway to the Russian heartland. 
Between October and the first week of De- 
cember West Front had tried four times to 
lake Orsha and had been beaten olf in 
furious battles by Fourth .'Xrmy. 

f)n 13 December Eleventh Guards /Irmy 
attacked the northern tip of the Third 
Panzer .Armv (lank from the northeast. 



northwest, and .southwest, fn two days it 
cut in deeply and was clearly on the way 
toward forming two encirclements and 
trapping a German division in each. 
request to take his front back brought 
Reinhardt a blunt refusal from Busch anil 
a further admonition from the OKH that 
Hitler wanted the flank held under all cir- 
cumstances because he was determined to 
clo.se the gap from the north. In another 
day Reinhardt’s northernmost division was 
encircled and the division southwest of it 
cut off from the road and railroad. Rein- 
hardt then had no choice but to order the 
encircled division to break out, which it did 
on 16 Decemb’er at a cost of 2,000 of its 
7,000 troops, and all of its artillery, heavy 
weapons, and vehicles. 

On the 1 6th Hitler .at last conceded that 
to close the Novel gap was no longer pos- 
sible. But, as always, reluctant to permit 
any changes in the front, he told the army 
groups to deny the enemy any further suc- 
ce.sses. Between 17 and 23 December Rein- 
hardt, haras.sed all the way bv reminders 
from Hitler that withdrawals were not per- 
mitted except under overwhelming pres- 
sure, took his army’s flank back to a irreg- 
ular arc twenty miles north of Vitebsk. 

Fhc still unanswered question was what 
the Ru.ssians would do next. On the 
chance that they might turn we.st, Rein- 
hardt strengthened his line on the west, 
and the OKH transferred two divisions 
from .^rmy Group North to the ,‘\rmy 
Group Center left flank ea.st of Polotsk. On 
23 December Yeremenko gave the answer. 
Fourth Shock. Eleventh Guards, Thirty- 
ninth. and Forty-third Armies attacked 
around the Vitebsk perimeter. In the first 
two days they pushed the German line 
bark several miles. Northwest and south- 
east of the citv tanks and infantrx drove 
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deep wedges into the Third Panzer Army 
front, cutting the Vitebsk-Polotsk rail line 
and threatening the Vitcbsk-Orsha line. To 
prevent an encirclement Army Group Cen- 
ter moved in the two divisions recently re- 
ceived from Army Group North and on the 
28th transferred a division each from the 
Ninth and Second Armies. Thereafter the 
front held even though Yeremenko kept 
punching away with rigid determination 
for another six weeks. 

After Third Panzer .Army retreated to 
the Vitebsk perimeter, the flank of .Army 
Group North projecting toward Nevel be- 
came a useless appendage. Late on the 
night of 27 December Hitler decided to let 
Kuechler straighten his line and so gain 
enough troops to strengthen the west face 
of the Nevel bulge, which was still manned 
only by miscellaneous SS and security 
troops. .After 29 December Sixteenth 
.Army in six days drew back to an almost 
straight line south of Novosokol’niki.’- 

At the situation conference on the night 
of 27 December, Hitler blamed the Nevel 
breakthrough and the subsequent German 
setbacks entirely on the “petty egoism” of 
the two army group commanders.’^ Al- 
though in so doing he conveniently over- 
looked occasions when he had intervened 
to .stop projected counteroperations, his 
criticism had merit. Both army groups 
had been reluctant to do more than they 
conceived to be their fair share. .Army 
Group North, in particular, had been un- 
willing to weaken its otherwise quiet front. 
Kuechler eventually did transfer six divi- 
sions to the breakthrough area — but too 
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late for them to affect the outcome. On the 
other hand, as became fully evident later, 
Army Group North, weakened by the de- 
fensive battles around Leningrad and Nevel 
and by transfers to the other army groups, 
was in fact rapidly drifting into dangerous 
straits. 

Looking at the Nevel battles in retro- 
spect, Hitler was somewhat encouraged. 
He saw in the Slavka’s failure to grasp the 
strategic opportunity a sign of weakness. 
It proved, he said, coining an inaccurate 
simile, that the Russians were not like “the 
giants of Antiquity who gained .strength 
every time they fell down.” ” Going on, 
he reiterated his old theory that the .Soviet 
Union was approaching the limit of its 
strength and, therefore, a little more deter- 
mination on the German side would be 
enough to turn the tables. The point he 
mLs.scd, of course, was that the Soviet weak- 
ness, as far as it existed, was psychological 
rather than actual, that the Stavka had not 
intended to reach for a strategic objective, 
but in the Nevel breakthrough and its com- 
panion piece, the fall offensive against the 
.Army Group Center south flank, had 
adopted elaborate, strenuous, and probably 
in the long run superfluous, means of rea.s- 
suring itself and preserving an initiative 
that it stood in no great danger of losing. 

The German Allies 

The winter battles of 1942-43 had ended 
Germany’s prospects— never very great — of 
profiting militarily from the coalition of 
small nations that had joined in the war 
against the Soviet Union. .At the same 
time, the governments of those countries 
had discovered that they .stood in grave 
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danger of riding the German coattails 
straight into the jaws of disaster. In Sep- 
tember 1943, when Italy dropped out of 
the war, Finland, Hungary, and Rumania 
would gladly have followed had they been 
able. Only Bulgaria, until then a non- 
combatant, was struck by a sudden, ap- 
parently irrational, fit of martial spirit and 
offered the Germans a corps for employ- 
ment in the Southea.stern Theater. The 
puppet government of Slovakia, on the 
other hand, had decided several months 
earlier that henceforth its two divisions 
were not to be employed by the Germans 
without approval of the Slovak Minister 
of War.'’' 

Generalissimo Francisco Franco of Spain, 
no ally but an old if unreliable friend, dealt 
a particularly rude blow, which was the 
more painful because it w:ls militarily not 
very significant and .so could be taken as a 
gratuitous commentary on the German 
condition. He recalled the 250th Blue 
Division, which, as Spain’s one tangible 
contribution to the Axis cause, had fought 
well on the Ea.stern Front, mostly in the 
vicinity of Leningrad. Later, to soothe the 
German feelings, he relented to the e.xtent 
of allowing a thousand-man replacement 
battalion recently sent to the division to 
.stay as a “Spanish Legion.”"’ 

// wngflry — Operation Mar^arethe 

In the fall the Operations .Staff, OKW, 
worked on the problem of dealing with 
Hungary and Rumania if either or both 
should attempt to defect. Hungary, which 
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in the past months had dissociated itself 
almost entirely from the .Axis war effort, 
appeared the mostly likely candidate; and at 
the end of .September the Operations .Staff 
completed a preliminary plan for Opera- 
tion M. 5 ROARF.THE. ihc militaiA' occu- 
pation of Hungary. In November the 
transfer to the Ea.stcrn Front of the divi- 
sions allocated for Margarethe and 
intelligence reports that the Rumanians and 
Hungarians had secretly ironed out their 
differences and might try to de.scrt the .Axis 
in conjunction with an American-Britlsh 
invasion of the Balkans, complicated the 
problem. After reviewing its plans, the 
Operations Staff concluded that by mid- 
December it would again have enough 
forces to occupy Hungary but not Rumania 
as well.'' 

Finland — Fuehrer Directive 50 

Most worrisome was the question of Fin- 
land. .A re.sort to force there, as was con- 
templated in the ca.scs of Hungary and Ru- 
mania, was impo.'^sible. On the other hand, 
although the Finns for a year and a half 
had limited them.selves to a passive defense, 
they could not simply be written off as 
excess baggage. The Finnish .Army tied 
down an e.stimated 180,000 Soviet troops 
and. more important, protected the .south- 
ern flank of Twentieth Mountain .Army 
and its rearward lines through the Finnish 
Baltic ports. Finland’s quitting the war 
would deal a .serious, if not fatal, blow to 
Twentieth Mountain .Army and, possibly, 
to the entire German position in the Baltic 
and .Scandinavian areas. The one potent 
trump left in the German hand was the 
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Finns’ longstanding fear of the Soviet 
Union. 

During the spring and early summer of 
1943 Hitler had taken some tentative steps 
toward shoring up the northern ba.stion of 
his Fortress Europe. On his orders .Army 
Group North had drafted a plan for the 
rapture of Leningrad, which would have 
established overland contact between Ger- 
many and Finland and would have given 
the Finns security in their most vulnerable 
area, the Isthmus of Karelia. Army of 
Norway at that time had devised a defense 
plan for Norway which envisioned a pos- 
sible occupation of Sweden. Between 
March and mid-July the OKW, under 
Hitler’s constant prodding, had moved the 
equivalent of three infantry divisions to 
Norway and had converted the 'i5th Panzer 
Division, which would have been the main 
striking force in an attack on Sweden, into 
a strong armored force — by Scandinavian 
standards though not, as was later demon- 
.strated, by the standards of the Eastern 
Front. 

Had ZiTAOELi.E succeeded. Hitler would 
very likely have set about tightening his 
grip on northern Europe. When Zita- 
UEi.LE failed, the reverberations spread 
north like a shock wave. The ambitious de- 
fense plan for Norway had to be dismantled 
and the reserves recalled to the Continent. 
Sweden, long leaning away from the ben- 
evolent neutrality forced on it early in the 
war, abrogated the transit agreements that 
had put the Swedish railroads at German 
disposal for movement of most kinds of 
supplies and military equipment to Norway. 

In July Finland had “unofficially'’ re- 
ceived an oral offer to discuss peace 
through the .Soviet legation in Stockholm.’* 



The next month three members of the 
Finnish Parliament had delivered to Ryti, 
the President, a petition signed by thirty- 
three prominent men and calling on him to 
take steps toward restoring good relations 
with the United States and toward getting 
Finland out of the war.’“ When the con- 
tents of the petition were published in a 
Swedish newspaper they touched off a 
press and public discussion in Finland 
which heavily favored a .separate peace. 

In that disturbed atmosphere Army 
Group North, in August, began work on 
the Panther position along the Nar%a 
River— Lake Peipus line 125 miles southwest 
of Leningrad. When, after the end of the 
month, it appeared that the army group 
might have to be taken back to the 
Panther position to release troops for the 
south. Twentieth Mountain Army replied 
to an OKW request for an opinion that 
.Army Group North should not be pulled 
back under any circumstances. The Finns, 
the army memorandum stated, already felt 
betrayed because the capture of Leningrad 
had been repeatedly promised and never 
carried out, even in times when, in their 
opinion, it had been possible. If Army 
Group North went back to the Panther 
position the Finnish Aunus and Maaselka 
Fronts would project into Soviet territory 
like spearheads and would have to be pulled 
back under circumstances which made es- 
tablishment of a tenable line to the rear 
highly doubtful. More than likely, the 
army predicted, a government oriented to- 
ward the Soviet Union would be brought 
to power. If the Soviet Union then offered 
anywhere near bearable peace terms Fin- 



Ausii’aertiges Amt. Nr. Pol. VI logi. an das 
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land would leave the war, and Twentieth 
Mountain Army would have to leave Fin- 
land, an undertaking which in winter, over 
the roads of northern Finland and Norway, 
would be exceedingly hazardous."" A week 
later the FinnLsh Government warned, 
both through the German Minister in Hel- 
sinki and its own Minister in Berlin, that a 
withdrawal south and west of Leningrad 
would have the most .serious consequences 
for Finland.-' 

On 28 September, in Fuehrer Directive 
50, Hitler told Twentieth Mountain Armv 
to prepare for the worst. The Army 
Group North front was “completely stabil- 
ized,” he said, and the danger point on the 
Army North-Army Group Center boundary 
(Nevel) was being reinforced, but for in- 
surance the army group was fortifying the 
Narva River^Lake Peipus line. If Army 
Group North was forced to retreat to the 
Panther position, and as a result. Finland 
left the war. Twentieth Mountain Army’s 
mission would be to .swing its two right 
flank corps back to a line across northern 
Finland south of Ivalo and defend the 
Pechenga nickel-mining region tis long as 
might be necessary. When the time came, 
the army would be given two additional 
divisions from Army of Norway. Con- 
struction and supply stockpiling were to 
begin in .secret immediately. "" 

In the second week of October, after 
the breakthrough at Nevel, the Finnish 
commander in chief, Mannerheim. re- 
quested clearance to begin building a line 

(Ceb.) AOK 20. la Nr. 12/43. OKIV, 
WFSt, H(i. Oen. d. Art. Jodi, 14.9.43. .\OK 20 
43871/10 file. 

Auswaettiges . 4 mt. Pol. VI 9259. an das Ober- 
kommando der IVehrmacht. 22.9.43, OKW/1040 
file. 

^OKW WFSt. Op. Nr. 662375/43, tVeisani,' 
Nr. 50, 28.9.43. AOK 20 43871/10 file. 



behind Twentieth Mountain .Army for the 
event of a German withdrawal. That 
signal mark of failing confidence led the 
German representative at Finnish Army 
headquarters to ask the OKW to send a 
top-level repre.scntative to Finland immedi- 
ately."’ On 14 October Jodi flew to Hel- 
sinki and in two days of conferences with 
Mannerheim and the Finnish Minister of 
Defense gave them a picture of the war a.s 
the OKW professed to see it. The Italian 
surrender, he explained, was not important 
becau.se Italy had never constituted an 
element of strength in the alliance. .As far 
as an invasion of ?' ranee was concerned, 
Germany would welcome it as an oppor- 
tunity to deal Great Britain and the United 
States a re.soiinding defeat, put an end to 
the second-front idea, and free troop for 
the Eastern Front. .At Leningrad, he ad- 
mitted, the balance was precarious, and a 
withdrawal on the northern flank had been 
considered; but, out of regard for Finland, 
Germany had abstained from taking that 
course. Germany, he let it be known, was 
aware of the Finnish efforts to get out of 
the war and took the attitude that no nation 
could €Tsk another to risk destruction for its 
sake; but, he pointed out, Finland’s future 
in the clutches of Stalin would not be 
bright."' 

To add bite to what Jodi had to say, Hiller 
sent along a letter to the Finnish President 
which was an indirect but pointed reminder 
that Finland was economically and mili- 
tarily dependent on Germany. He also 
took Ryti to task over the lack of discipline 
in Finnish internal policy and for the Fin- 
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nish press’s hostility toward Germany. “ A 
week later the Finnish Minister of Defense, 
in an interview with Generaloberst Eduard 
Diet!, the Commanding General, Twen- 
tieth Mountain Army, promised the “truest 
brotherhood in arms” and declared that the 
newspaper talk of a separate peace was 
groundless. Jodi, he said, had explained 
everything “openly and completely.” At 
the end of the month Ryti replied to Hitler 
in a letter which, while it contained no 
specific commitments, was taken to be posi- 
tive in tone.^' 

As the year drew to a close, a measure 
of stability appeared to have been restored 
between Germany and Finland, and Hitler 
ordered that Fuehrer Directive 50 be held 
in abeyance for the time being. The bal- 
ance was delicate, however. In late Oc- 
tober Mannerheim renewed his request to 
lay out a defense line behind the German 
front, and in November Finland resumed 
its contact with the Soviet Union. On 20 
November Kuechler proposed taking Six- 
teenth Army to the Panther position and 
using the divisions released to clean up the 
Nevel breakthrough.'® Hitler thought then 
that work on the Panther position had not 
progressed far enough, but a month later, 
when he needed troops for Army Group 



“ Gerda-Luise Diet! and Kurt Herrmann, Gen- 
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South, he returned to the idea.®® At the 
turn of the year, the OKW had drafted a 
letter to Mannerheim telling him that Army 
Group North would have to go back, but 
Keitel then decided to hold the letter while 
Hitler mulled over the decision.®* 

Leadership, Manpower, Strategy 
Command Changes 

Since 1939 Hitler had been fighting the 
war with a body of higher officers whom he 
mistrusted collectively and, for the most 
part, disliked individually. As victory' 
drifted beyond his grasp, he convinced him- 
.self that the generals and the General Staff 
corps were at the root of his trouble. More 
and more he longed to rid himself of those 
cold-eyed technicians and surround himself 
instead with men like his old party stal- 
warts who, uncontaminated by intellectual 
doubts and unhampered by scruples, got 
things done by hook or by crook. 

In November 1943, after a disastrous 
year, he returned to the idea he had out- 
lined to his Army personnel chief, 
Schmundt, in October 1942, of overhauling 
the higher command echelons of the Army. 
Declaring that many senior generals would 
.soon have to be relieved “because of illness 
or for other reasons,” he instructed 
Schmundt to work up a list of junior gen- 
erals and staff officers who would form a 
reservoir of potential army commanders. 
The aim was for every commanding general 
of an army to have a successor ready and. 
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as it were, waiting in the wings. The gen- 
erals selected for advancement. Hitler speci- 
fied, were to be those “who exude confi- 
dence” and wiio “have positive inner 
convictions favoring the National Socialist 
Weltanschauung.” In the long run, that 
order would, in large part, be negated by 
the homogeneity of the German officer 
corps; however, it was useful to Hitler in 
that it lent an appearance of logic to his 
dismissal of officers in whom he had lost 
confidence but whom the Army and the 
public still held in high esteem. 

The first of the generals to go was the 
Commanding General, Fourth Panzer 
Army, Hoth. In the past year Hoth’s army 
had played a crucial part in most of Army 
Group South’s battles. When given the 
chance, Hoth had proved his mastery of the 
mobile defense, but Hitler did not want 
mobility on the defensive, he wanted gen- 
erals who would hold without giving an 
inch. In November Hoth was scheduled 
for a long leave “to unwind”; in December, 
after the Russian breakthrough at Kiev, 
Hitler ordered that he was not to return to 
his army or be given any other command. 
Speaking to Zeitzler and Jodi later in the 
month. Hitler described Hoth as “a bird of 
ill-omen” and “an instigator of defeatism of 
the worst sort.” 

At the same time as Hoth, Model was 
also given an extended leave, with the ex- 
pectation that when he returned it would 
be to replace Manstein in command of 
.^rmy Group South.’’ Of all the generals, 

” Taetigkeitsbericht ties Chefs des Heeresper- 
sonalamts, 1 1 Nov 43, H 4/12 file. 

” Ibid., 10 Der 43. 
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Maastein, who in the past year had several 
times suggested that it was high time he be 
given a chance to try to extricate Germany 
from its military quagmire, was probably 
the one Hitler could stomach least. Only 
Manstein’s tremendous reputation and un- 
deniable skill as a tactician had saved him 
thus far. 

The most important command shift in 
the second half of 1943 was the appoint- 
ment in September of General der Flieger 
Guenther Korten as Chief of Staff, OKL. 
While the Air Force generals were .some- 
what farther removed from Hitler’s scrutiny 
than their Army counterparts, when the 
time came to find a .scapegoat the conse- 
quences were often more severe for the 
officer concerned because of Hitler’s desire 
— not to mention Goering’s — to protect 
Goering as Commander in Chief, OKL, 
and as Hiller’s heir apparent. 

From February 1939 to Augu.st 1943 
Jeschonnek had been Chief of Staff, OKL. 
While Goering indulged his sybaritic incli- 
nations and dabbled in a variety of interests 
outside the Air Force, Jeschonnek had de- 
veloped the doctrine of close air support for 
the Army. Successful at first, that doctrine 
lost most of its effectivene.ss when the Army 
was forced to the defensive, and its last 
application, during Zitadelle, was a com- 
plete failure. Concurrently, the fighter de- 
fense of Germany had been neglected; as a 
result, the Air Force’s response to the big 
Allied bombing raids during the summer of 
1943 was dismayingly feeble. The failure 
was in large measure Jeschonnek’s responsi- 
bility, but Jeschonnek could, and in an 
August 1943 memorandum to Hitler did, 
cite numerous mistakes Goering had made. 
After that, in a .stormy telephone conversa- 
tion Hitler told Jeschonnek that he was 
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being held completely responsible for the 
failure of the Air Force and concluded with, 
“You know what is left for you to do now.” 
Jeschonnek shot himself. 

Korten was a believer in strategic bomb- 
ing. He was also associated with the body 
of opinion in the .‘\ir Force that favored 
fighter defense. For the armies in the East, 
Korten’s appointment was no gain. In 
September he took six fighter squadrons off 
the Eastern Front to strengthen the Reich 
defenses; and in November, when bad 
weather began to hamper flying, he started 
withdrawing bombers and crews from close 
support for retraining in strategic bombing. 
He predicted that by careful target selection 
50 to 80 percent of Soviet tank and aircraft 
production could be eliminated.^" He 
promi.sed Hitler 400 btimbers for long-range 
mi.ssions by mid-February 1944, but the 
demands for troop support and air supply 
delayed the start of retraining until late 
March. By then many of the targets were 
beyond the reach of mo.st of the German 
bombers.''" The net impact on the Ea.stern 
Front was a loss of six fighter squadrons, 
which were never replaced, and a substan- 
tial weakening of the clo.se support bomber 
strength. 

Alan power 

If Hitler’s pensonnel troubles had been 
confined to the upper command echelons he 
could still have considered him.self fortu- 
nate. By the fall of 1943 the manpower 
squeeze, which at midyear had been tem- 

“ .\ir Ministry (British) Pamphlet No. !i4(t. 
Rise and Fall of the German Air Force, pp. 236- 
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porarily mitigated, was on again more 
strongly than ever. On i .September, for 
the first time in the war, the Army strength 
on the Ea.stern Front (not including the Air 
Force field units and the Wafjen-SS) fell 
below two and one-half million men.'’* In 
the first three years of the war the total 
permanent losses on all fronts (dead, mis.s- 
ing, and disabled) had been 922,000, or 
1 4.3 percent of the total Army strength. In 
the thirteen months between 1 September 
1942 and 20 November 1943 that number 
rose to 2,077,000, or 30 percent of the 
Army .strength.'"' Between i November 
1942 and I December 1943, an OKH sur- 
vey revealed, the number of German units 
on the Eastern Front stayed constant even 
though the actual strength declined — ^in 
short, the armies in the Ea.st were being 
gradually burned out.’" 

Furthermore, the .\rmy was confronted 
with an almo.st complete drying up of its 
sources of new recruits. The 800,000-man 
draft ordered in January 1943 brought in 
about 580,000 men by September, when it 
was .stopped. In July Hitler added a re- 
quirement for another 700,000 men but it 
ran into heavy resistance from industry and 
the civilian bureaucracy. In .September, 
after 1 20,000 draft notices had been i.ssued. 
the Army recruitment chief reported that he 
would hardly get 50,000 men all together." 

The Eastern Intelligence Branch, OKH, 
reckoned that between 1 September 1943 

■“ OKH; CenStdH, Otg. Abt. Nr. 1/18041/44. 
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and I January 1944 the Soviet losses in 
killed, disabled, and prisoners of war 
amounted to 1,200,000 men. The German 
dead and missing for the same period were 
243,743. The Germans estimated the 
front-line and front-line reserve strength of 
the Soviet forces in Europe on i January 
1944 was 5.5 million men.^“ (The estimate 
was apparently close: the Soviet official 
figures are 5,568,000 men in formations at 
the front and 419,000 in units in the Stavka 
reserves. The encouragement to be 
found in the assumption that Soviet man- 
power was declining and Soviet losses were 
about five times their own was slight. The 
Eastern Intelligence Branch predicted that 
relatively the German strength would con- 
tinue on the downgrade during the subse- 
quent months for the following reasons: 

1. The Soviet numerical superiority was 
already great. 

2. The annual classes of recruits were 
about three times larger than those of the 
Germans. 

3. The Soviet Union was gaining and 
Germany losing manpower from the re- 
occupied territories (some 500,000 to 
600,000 men between July and mid- 
October 1943). 

4. The Russians were more stringent 
and more successful in screening their de- 
ferred men. 

The Eastern Intelligence Branch concluded 
that Germany was at a further disadvan- 
tage in that it had to divert at least 30 per- 
cent, and u.sually more, of its total strength 
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to the OKW theaters while the Soviet 
Union diverted only 7 percent to its Far 
Eastern Theater.*^ 

In early November the OKW considered 
making women between the ages of eight- 
een and forty-five liable for military service 
and began contingency planning for a levy 
in mass {letzles Aufgebot) . The idea of 
drafting women had to be dropped because 
it conflicted with Hitler’s philosophy con- 
cerning the roles of the sexes, and on 8 
November, with a dLsconcerting jolt. Hitler 
set the OKW planners off in another direc- 
tion. Speaking to the Nazi Party leaders in 
Munich, he criticized the unfavorable ratio 
of front-line to rear area troops in terms 
which came close to implying that the Ger- 
man Armed Forces had become a refuge 
for slackers. 

During the next few weeks the OKW 
hastily initiated studies that culminated in 
Basic Order 22 of 5 December 1943. The 
order set a requirement for one million com- 
bat troops to be wrung out of the rear eche- 
lons. Besides directing the services and 
their subordinate commands to reduce and 
simplify their staff and support overhead 
and to restrict the so-called “paper war,” 
it laid down several specific regulations: No 
men under thirty years of age and no able- 
bodied men were to remain in rear area 
assignments. The standards of physical fit- 
ness were lowered, and men with chronic 
but not acute ear, .stomach, and lung com- 
plaints were to be considered fit for front 
duty. All rear and command staffs were 
automatically to reduce their strengths by 
10 to 25 percent. To make certain that the 

“OKH. GenStdH, FHO Nr. 80/43, Bisherige 
Entwicklung des deutschsowjetrussischen Kraefle- 
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order was executed, the OKW created 
Feld jaeger (courier) battalions w'hich were 
to comb the rear areas, conducting their 
visitations by surprise and dispatching the 
men they found to central collecting points 
without delay/* 

That more economical employment of 
the men already in the service could con- 
tribute toward alleviating the manpower 
squeeze was certain. The OKH estimated 
that its forces on the Eastern Front con- 
sisted of 47 percent combatants and 53 per- 
cent noncombatants/" If individual armies, 
corps, and divisions were considered, the 
disproportion was often even greater. Fre- 
(jucntly, for instance, divisions reduced to 
combat strengths of a thousand men or less 
had three or four times as many men in 
their rear echelons. But to convert this ap- 
parently superfluous manpower to combat 
effectives was no easy matter. The German 
.Army was accustomed to operating with 
extensive supply and support .services. It 
could not, as the Soviet .Army frequently 
did, rely on poorly equipped and scantily 
provisioned masses of men; and one of its 
continuing advantages over the Russians 
was its superiority in logistics, communica- 
tions, and transportation in the rear areas. 
For those reasons unit commanders, even 
when the men in the rear outnumbered the 
troops at the front, were unwilling to risk 
losing valuable equipment and trained spe- 
cialists for the sake of a temporary' gain in 
front .strength. .Added to the natural reluc- 
tance of commanders to dismantle their 

"‘OKW, SteUverlretende Chef des Wehrmacht- 
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support elements was the resistance of the 
rear area bureaucracy, particularly its mem- 
bers who were themselves candidates for 
reassignment. By 1943 the bureaucracy 
was firmly entrenched behind ramparts of 
paper and entanglements of red tape, and 
rear area personnel were past masters at 
avoiding assignments which by even the 
remotest mischance might bring them to a 
hero’s grave; hence the Feld jaeger bat- 
talions. But whether even they would be 
completely successful was doubtful since 
General Unruh, the dreaded “hero 
snatcher,” had been operating along similar 
lines for nearly two years with only mid- 
dling success. 

Along with anxiety over dwindling num- 
bers went growing concern in the higher 
German command circles over the multi- 
plying signs of a deterioration in troop qual- 
ity among the armies of the East. Kluge 
and others had reported that the German 
.soldiers were no longer as reliable as they 
had been. In the late summer and fall of 
1943 a new term, Krisenfestigkeit (ability 
to withstand cri.scs), was brought into use 
in judging the caliber of individual divi- 
sions. The best divisions were described as 
Krisenfest (able to stand up under a crisis) 
and the others, on a descending scale, as 
either Krisenfest to a limited extent or un- 
reliable in various degrees. Dismayingly 
few German divisions qualified as Krisen- 
fest. The allied troops (excepting the 
.Spanish and the Finns) and the Russian 
collaborators stood at the bottom of the 
scale. Before the end of the year all of the 
Russians organized into units were trans- 
ferred away from the Eastern Front to pre- 
vent their defecting to the partisans. 

Hitler saw the apparent drop in the qual- 
ity of the German troops as entirely a prob- 
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lem of leadership. “The condition of the 
troops,” he said, “Ls a reflection of the com- 
mander’s disposition.” Therefore, the 
solution, in his opinion, was simple — get 
better commanders. But he was forced to 
admit that at the battalion and regimental 
levels, where the oflicer losses ran high, that 
might not be easy."' 

Guderian, in his capacity as Inspector 
General for Armor, proposed a different 
approach. He believed the time had come 
to rationalize the German defensive tactics. 
The infantry, he reported to Hitler on 20 
October 1943, had lately lost some of its 
ability to withstand crises; on the other 
hand, the new model German tanks had 
just about overcome their breaking-in trou- 
bles and could be considered the best weap- 
ons of their kind in the world. What was 
needed was to create mobile tank reserves 
to backstop the infantry. Panzer divisions 
would have to be taken out of the front, 
rested, re-equipped, and then held back to 
form a powerful striking force for emergen- 
cies. The result, besides providing .stiffen- 
ing for the infantry, would, Guderian con- 
tended, be to restore the panzer divisions to 
their proper role as mobile offen.sive units."* 

Guderian wanted to begin putting his 
proposal into effect with the five rebuilt 
panzer divisions he sent to .\rmy Group 
South in October. The success at Krivoi 
Rog of the first two to arrive convinced him 
he was right. Subsequently he argued for 
employing all five of the divisions in the 
battle around Kiev, even if the Dnepr Bend 
and the Crimea were lost as a consc- 
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quencc."" There his plan foundered, as 
others had before, when it encountered 
Hitler’s unwillingness to .sacrifice ground for 
the sake of creating a clear-cut main effort. 
The five divisions never did get into battle 
as a single force, and after the end of De- 
cember, when the Soviet winter offensive 
started, all hope of reconstituting that 
strong a reserve vanished. 

Fuehrer Directive 5/ 

Ultimately, the conduct of the war on 
the Eastern Front was to be most greatly 
affected by a decision which Hitler elevated 
to the level of national strategy in Fuehrer 
Directive 51, issued 3 November 1943. 
I'hc two-and-one-half-year campaign 
against Bolshevism, he asserted, had re- 
quired full commitment of the greater part 
of Germany’s military strength and effort. 
That was con.sistent with the extent of the 
danger and the total situation, but, in the 
meantime, the latter had changed. The 
Soviet danger was still there, but a greater 
danger had arisen in the West — the Anglo- 
American invasion. “In the most extreme 
instance” Germany could still sacrifice 
fairly extensive areas in the East without 
being fatally injured. Not so in the We.st, 
There, a breakthrough on a broad front 
would have “unforeseeable consequences in 
a short time.” “Therefore,” Hitler con- 
cluded, “I can no longer take the responsi- 
bility for allowing the Western Front to be 
weakened for the benefit of other theaters 
of war.” 



’’Der Generalinspekteur der Panzer Truppen. 
Nr. 1830/43. V ortragsnatiz, g.1.43, H 16/1593 file. 

’“Der Fuehrer, OKW. WFSt. Op. Nr. 662656/ 
43, Weisung Nr. 51. 3 November 1943, OCMH 
files. 
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In his directive Hitler completely took 
the side of the Operations Staff, OKW, 
which had all along contended that it was 
necessary to keep strong forces in France, 
Scandinavia, and the Balkans. In so doing 
he rejected the OKH argument that it was 
wrong to risk losing a battle already in prog- 
ress by holding back troops to meet future 
threats. While it was probably too late for 
Manstein’s radical strategy, namely, strip- 



ping the other fronts bare for an attempt to 
defeat the Soviet Union first. Hitler in the 
directive went almost to the other extreme, 
putting the Army on notice that for the near 
future at least the Eastern Front would 
have to get along on its own resources, come 
what might. He implied that he might 
consider trading space for time, but events 
were soon to prove he was constitutionally 
incapable of that exchange. 




CHAPTER XI 



Offensives on Both Flanks — 
the South Flank 



The Battle Resumes West of Kiev 

Manstcin had gone forward on 24 De- 
cember to celebrate Christmas Eve with one 
of the reserve divisions. During the day 
he learned that First Ukrainian Front was 
attacking west on both sides of the Zhito- 
mir-Kiev road.' [Map ig) Whether a full- 
scale ofTcnsivc was in the making could not 
be determined for certain. That the Soviet 
units could have recovered so soon from the 
beatings many of them had taken during 
the German counterattack appeared doubt- 
ful. Moreover, the weather had turned 
warm and rainy which, although the roads 
were .still firm on the 24th, did not augur 
well for armored operations. But the 
Fourth Panzer Army evening report, which 
Manstcin received after returning to his 
headquarters in Vinnitsa late that night, 
convinced him that a big offensive was 
imminent. 

Vatutin Attacks 

The next day brought confirmation. 
First Guards and First Tank Armies with 
fourteen rifle divisions and four tank and 
mechanized corps in the front, veered south- 
westward below the Zhitomir-Kiev road 



'Manstcin, Verlorene Siege, p. 565, 



toward Berdichev and Kazatin. During 
the day Vatutin extended his offensive 
north into the XIII Corps zone east of 
Zhitomir, and on the Fourth Panzer .Army 
left flank LIX Corps east of Korosten ex- 
pected an attack at any hour. In the after- 
noon Man-stein ordered Fourth Panzer 
Army to prevent an irruption to Berdichev 
and Kazatin by taking XXXXVIII Panzer 
Corps out between LIX and XIII Corps 
and bringing it down for an attack into the 
Soviet flank." 

Manstcin was fully aware of the terms on 
which the winter battles would have to be 
fought. The long-standing strategic threat 
to the Army Group South left flank was 
stronger than ever. It could take the form 
of a deep envelopment carried west to the 
Carpathians or a shorter southward thrust 
between the Dnepr and the Dnestr. In his 
order to Fourth Panzer Army Manstcin 
chose to concentrate on defending against 
the southward thrust as the most immedi- 
ately dangerous and the one on which 
Vatutin appeared to be concentrating. 

Additionally, since the front had moved 
back to the Dnepr a new menace had come 
to the fore. It was the threat to the army 
group’s lifelines, the railroads. They were 



“ Pz. AOK 4, la, Kriegstagebuch, Band 3, 25 
Dec 43, Pz. .\OK 4 41631/3 Hie. 
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two; on the north the line Lublin-Kovel’- 
Shepetovka-Berdichev-Kazatin and about 
fifty miles farther south the roughly parallel 
line L’vov-Ternopol-Proskurov-Zhmerinka. 
If they were cut, all of the Army Groups 
South and A supplies would have to be re- 
routed over the Rumanian railroads, which 



were in dismal condition and were certain 
to become worse as the front drew closer to 
the Rumanian border. 

Turning to the OKH, Manstein, on 25 
December, reported that Fourth Panzer 
Army was not equal to the approaching 
test. The army would have to be given 
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five or six divisions. If Army Group South 
was to supply them it would need authority 
to shorten its right flank. Otherwise the 
OKH would have to provide the divisions. 
He requested a speedy decision.^ On 26 
December the OKH instructed Army 
Group A to tran.sfer one division to Army 
Group South, and Hitler authorized Man- 
stein to take the casternmo.st projection of 
the First Panzer Army line back fifteen 
miles behind Zaporozhye to gain another 
division, but the OKH indicated that a 
fundamental decision of the sort Manstcin 
had requested was not being made. 

Meanwhile, Vatutin had expanded the 
offensive. Fortieth Army began pushing 
south below Fastov, and Third Guards 
Tank, First Guards, Thirteenth, and Six- 
tieth Armies advanced west and northwest 
toward Zhitomir and Korosten. On 26 
December Manstein thought XXXXVIII 
Panzer Corps might still be able to attack 
into the flank of the thrust toward Berdi- 
chev and Kazatin, but the Commanding 
General, Fourth Panzer Army, General der 
Panzertruppen Erhard Raus, maintained 
that the assembly would take too long. 
The best the army could do, he argued, was 
to hem in the Russian spearheads, slow 
them down, and try to stop them forward 
of the two cities.^ 

Hitler Fends Off a Decision 

On 27 December Manstein turned to 
Hitler and the OKH again. Half measures 
to gain a division or two, he said, would do 
no good. He would have to shift his main 
effort from the right to the left flank, and to 

’OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., Kriegstagebuch. 
g.io.43-12.1.44. 25 Dec 43. 

' Pz. AOK 4. la, Kriegstagebuch, Band 3. 26 
Dec 43, Pz. .AOK 4 41631/3 file. 



do that First Panzer Army had to be taken 
back to the Kamcnka River line in order 
to release at least five divisions.” .\t the 
situation conference that night Hitler re- 
fused. Manstcin, he as.serted, could pro- 
pose anything he liked; he did not bear the 
final responsibility. If First Panzer .\rmy 
withdrew and so touched off trouble on the 
Crimea that gave the Russians and the 
Western Powers the argument they needed 
to bring Turkey into the war against Ger- 
many, Manstein would not take the blame. 
He would merely say it was a political 
problem." 

Early on 28 December thirty Soviet tanks 
with infantry aboard burst into Kazatin 
where they destroyed some hundreds of 
German trucks. By late afternoon the Ger- 
mans had retaken about half of the city but 
had no real prospect of maintaining their 
grip on it more than a few hours. Man- 
stein reported to Hitler that the Russians 
had so far thrown a total of forty-seven rifle 
divisions and nine tank and mechanized 
corps against Fourth Panzer Army, .'\gain.st 
that array the army would not be able to 
defend the railroads behind its front. As 
in his earlier dispatches, Manstcin suggested 
that if he were allowed to shift the main 
effort to the left flank he could mount a 
strong counteroffensive.' The day before, 
he had hinted that he might manage to re- 
peat something like the March 1943 victory 
at Kharkov, which, he pointed out, had 
been possible becau.se Rostov and the east- 
ern half of the Donets Basin were gi\en up 
in time. He again wanted to execute the 

’OKH. GenStdH, Op. Abt., Kriegstagebuch, <>. 
10.43-13.1.44. 27 Dec 43. 

’Stenogr. Dienst im F.H.Qu., Besprechung des 
Fuehrers mil Generaloberst Zeitzler vom sy. 13.43. 
OCMH files. 

’ OKH. GenStdH, Op. Abt., Kriegstagebuch. 
g.to 43-13.1 .44, 28 Dec 43. 
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"Rochade” (castling) that had been so 
successful there. 

At the Fuehrer headquarters the Man- 
stcin telegram unleashed a storm. In a 
rage. Hitler declared that Manstcin was 
only trying to make himself look good by 
his “pompous" talk of counteroperations. 
He should give what he was doing its real 
name, “running away.” Manstein, Hitler 
went on, was losing his nerve, probably be- 
cause his headquarters was too close to the 
front. He should get out of Vinnitsa. 
Then Hitler broke off his tirade to discuss 
possible new locations for Manstcin’s head- 
quarters and to demand that the head- 
quarters at Vinnitsa, the former Fuehrer 
headquarters for the southern flank of the 
Eastern Front, be completely destroyed so 
that the Russians would find nothing “to 
haul away and put on display in Mo.scow.” 
■After that Hitler shifted to the subject of 
retreats in general, shouting, “Fiverything 
back! Sometimes that becomes an out- 
right mania.” He could make him.sclf sick 
with aggravation over “those retreats,” he 
continued. He w,is .sorry he ever gave per- 
mi.ssion for the first one; it could not have 
been worse if the armies had stayed where 
they were. Fhc conference ended with 
nothing more than a decision to move Man- 
stcin’s headquarters to Ternopol." 

Behind the cloud of accusations and pro- 
tests he had thrown up, Hitler had, never- 
theles.s, grudgingly come to realize that 
thoroughgoing measures were necessary if 
the .south flank of the Eastern Front was to 
be saved. On 27 December he had talked 
briefly of taking back Army Group North 
to the Panthkr position to gain a dozen 



" Stenonr. Diemt im F.H.Qu.. Resprechung mil 
Genernlobent Jmll uriii (!enetalriheTst Zfitzler am 
18.13. 43. OCMH files. 



divisions for the south. At the noon con- 
ference on the 29th he told Zeitzler that 
after thinking it over during the night he 
had concluded that the southern flank had 
to be strengthened. In the north, as he saw 
it, the worst that could happen was that a 
greater burden would be thrown on the 
Finns, whereas in the south, Germany 
would lose the Crimea, Krivoi Rog, and 
Nikopol, which would be bad economically 
and could have dangerous political reper- 
cussions in Turkey and the Balkans. He 
indicated that he had decided to let Army 
Group North withdraw to the PANTHER 
position.® 

The next day, however, when Kuechler 
came to Fuehrer headquarters, Hitler 
changed his mind. Kuechler described the 
Eighteenth Army front around Oranien- 
baum, below Leningrad, and along the 
Volkhov as strongly fortified, and stated 
that the army commander thought the army 
stood a good chance of beating off the 
offensive expected during the winter.'" 
That was enough to arouse all of Hitler’s 
old antipathy toward giving ground volun- 
tarily. Later he apparently also had second 
thoughts regarding the Finns and the effect 
a withdrawal might have in the Baltic area. 

First Panzer Army Redeployed 

While Hitler procra.stinated, the Fourth 
Panzer .Army front was breaking apart. B\ 
30 December LIX Corps on the army’s 
north Hank was in full retreat west of Koro- 



°StenogT. Diemt im F.H Qu., Resprechung de\ 
Fuehrers mil Ceneraloberst Zeitzler am ic). 11.43. 
OCMII files. 

Stenngr. Diend im F.H.Qu.. Resprechung mil 
Gen Feldmarsi hall Kuechler nmt 30.11.t3. OCMH 
files: // Gr .Morel. !a. Kriegslagebuch. t 1-31. 1.44. 
fi Jan 44, H Or Xnrcl 74128/33 file. 
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sten. Between its right flank and the XIII 
Corps left north of Zhitomir, a 35-mile gap 
had opened. From Zhitomir to southwest 
of Kazatin the army main force, XIII 
Corps, XXXXVIII Panzer Corps, and 
XXXXII Corps, tried to keep a solid front 
against the main weight of the offensive. A 
45-miIe gap separated the XXXXII Corps 
right flank southwest of Kazatin and the 
left flank of VII Corps south of Belaya 
Tserkov’. On the army’s right the VII 
Corps and XXIV Panzer Corps held a still 
stationary front running east to the Dnepr 
and tying in with Eighth Army at Kanev. 
The commanding general, Raus, told Man- 
stein that the army could do nothing about 
the gaps and intended to concentrate on 
keeping the three “blocks” from disintegrat- 
ing.» 

Manstein had decided the day before to 
stretch his authority to the utmost and 
assume that the logic of events would force 
Hitler to approve. He ordered the Head- 
quarters, First Panzer .-Xmiy, to move to 
Uman on i January and take command of 
Fourth Panzer .Army’s two right corps, 
VII Corps and XXXXII Corps (XXIV 
Panzer Corps and XXXXII Corps traded 
sectors on i January 1944). To give First 
Panzer .Army a .striking force he took the 
Headquarters, HI Panzer Corps, and two 
panzer divisions from Eighth Army and 
added a panzer-grenadier division and a 
Jaeger (light infantry) division being trans- 
ferred from Army Group .A. HI Panzer 
Corps was to assemble its four divisions east 
of Vinnitsa. 'Fo provide a similar force for 
Fourth Panzer .Army, he gave it the Head- 
quarters, XXXXVI Panzer Corps, and a 
panzer division coming from .Army Group 



" Pz. AOK 4. la. Kriegstagebuch, Band ,7, 30 
Dec 43. Pz .^OK 4 41631/3 file. 



Center, an infantry division being tran.s- 
ferred from Army Group North, and a 
mountain division coming from Army 
Group A. Whether those two corps would 
be sufficient to stop the Russians and close 
the gaps was still extremely doubtful. 

On 31 December Hitler concurred but 
refused to approve the necessary next step, 
the withdrawal of the .Army Group South 
right flank in the Dnepr Bend to the 
Kamenka position. All the signs indicated 
that the Russians were preparing an offen- 
sive in the Dnepr Bend. Once it started, it 
would be too late to take out divisions for 
the left flank. ‘- 

The Battle Expands 

Until the end of December, Army Group 
South was fortunate in one respect, that 
Vatutin concentrated his forces against 
Fourth Panzer .Army’s three groups with- 
out attempting to exploit the gaps in the 
army front. After the turn of the year the 
battle began to develop much more danger- 
ously. While maintaining strong frontal 
pre.ssure that forced Fourth Panzer Armv 
westward, the Russians began working their 
way around the flanks and threatened to 
encircle the army main force, the XIII, 
XXXX\’ 1 H Panzer, and XXIV Panzer 
Corps. 

On the north LIX Corps, what was left 
of it, had by 3 January been pirshed back 
to Gorodnitsa on the pre-ig3g Polish 
border. East of Shepetovka the railroad to 
Berdichev was virtually undefended except 
for scattered XXXXVI Panzer Corps com- 
ponents trying to assemble there. From 
northwest of Berdichev to northeast of Vin- 
nitsa the three corps of Fourth Panzer 
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Army’s main force held a continuous but 
extremely fragile line. On 4 January XIII 
Corps, holding at and northwest of Bcrdi- 
chev, reported that it was falling apart. 
The troops were exhausted; the divisions 
had front-line strengths of 150 to 300 men; 
and the whole corps had the infantry 
strength of one regiment.*^ The gap be- 
tween the Fourth Panzer Army flank and 
what on i January became the First Panzer 
Army left had widened to nearly seventy 
miles. VII Corps on the east side of the 
gap had been pushed south and east of 
Belaya I’scrkov’ to where its front and that 
of XXXXII Corps on the Dnepr stood back 
to back and formed a pocket open on the 
south. Ill Panzer Corps was moving up 
from the south to plug the gap but a Soviet 
attack, which began on 3 January' at 
Kirovograd in the Eighth Army zone, de- 
layed the transfer of the two panzer divi- 
sions intended for III Panzer Corps.’* 

On 4 January Manstein went to Fuehrer 
headquarters and tried again to talk Hitler 
into giving up the Dnepr Bend. By then 
Manstein believed that the Kamenka River 
would be only the first pha.se line in a re- 
treat that would probably have to go all the 
way to the lower Bug River before the 
balance of the front could be restored, but 
he knew any discussion of a larger with- 
drawal would be completely futile. Hitler, 
for his part, refused even to consider letting 
.'\rmy Group South go to the Kamenka, and 
added that he could not supply reinforce- 
ments from outside the army group zone. 
Divisions could not be given from the W'e.st, 
he insisted, before the expected British- 
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American invasion had been beaten off; 
until then the Eastern Front would have to 
fight for time.’® 

During the coming months the invasion 
in the West was to be Hitler’s standard ex- 
cuse for avoiding decisions in the East. 
Characteristically, he ignored current crises 
and closed his mind to reality while he 
looked to the future for the opportunity that 
he imagined would restore his fortunes with 
one bold stroke. For the Eastern Front 
commands this meant a close approach to 
the ultimate in fru.stration by adding to the 
normal rigidity of Hitler’s tactical concepts 
the drag of a ma.ssive indifference. 

When Manstein went to Fuehrer Head- 
quarters he still thought he would be able 
to patch the gaps on both sides of the 
Fourth Panzer .^rmy main force with the 
two panzer corps then forming, but the 
events of the succeeding days compelled 
him to change his plans, .\fter 4 January 
LIX Corps on the north flank had to side- 
.slip southwest to avoid being pushed into 
the Pripyat Marshes and to do what it 
could to cover Shepetovka and Rovno. 
That opened the breach between Army 
Groups Center and South to a width of 1 10 
miles. Neither army group had the slight- 
est prospect of doing anything to restore 
contact, and the gap came to be referred to 
as the Wehrmachtsloch (armed forces 
hole) which gave it virtually the status of a 
permanent feature of the Ea.stcrn Front. 
Manstein proposed moving in a whole new 
army, but neither he nor anyone else knew 
where such an army might come from. In 
the second week of the month the gap 
opened even wider when lielorussian Front 
pushed Second /Xrmy to the line of the Ipa 
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River. Nevertheless, the army groups could 
count themselves fortunate in two respects: 
the abnormally warm weather had kept the 
marshes from freezing, and the three armies 
operating against LIX Corps had resumed 
the offensive without being rested and re- 
supplied after the fall battles, so that by 
mid-January they had lost much of their 
momentum.*” 

To narrow the open expanse off the right 
flank of the LIX Corps, Manstein on 3 
January had ordered XXXXVIII Panzer 
Corps to shift west of Berdichev. Berdichev 
was lost before the end of the first week in 
January, but by extending its flank out to 
the Sluch River XXXXVIII Panzer Corps 
kept the Russians from getting behind the 
army.** Between the inner flanks of the 
Fourth and First Panzer Armies, III Panzer 
Corps, .still assembling, maneuvered ele- 
ments of two divisions and attempted to 
establish a screening line. On 6 January 
Vatutin showed for the first time that he 
was fully aware of the opportunity there. 
The pressure against the Fourth Panzer 
Army main force declined sharply, and the 
First Tank and Fortieth Armies turned 
south into the gap. 

Manstein Concentrates on the 
Southward Thrust 

On that day Manstein, in a directive to 
Fourth and First Panzer Armies, predicted 
that Vatutin would either try to encircle the 
Fourth Panzer Army main force or attempt 
to strike deep toward Shepetovka and 
Rovno in the north and toward Zhmerinka 
in the south. The latter appeared to him 
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the more likely. Having already told the 
armies that it would not be possible to deal 
with both thrusts at the same time, he in- 
structed them to concentrate on stopping 
the southward advance of First Tank and 
Fortieth Armies. In the first phase of the 
counterattack First Panzer Army would de- 
ploy III Panzer Corps against Fortieth 
Army operating on the east side of the gap. 
To gain additional divisions the army 
would collapse the pocket formed by the 
VII and XXXXII Corps fronts and take 
them south to the Ross River. In the sec- 
ond pha.se, beginning on approximately X 
plus eight days. III Panzer Corps would 
turn west into the left flank of First Tank 
Army while XXXXVI Panzer Corps, 
which Fourth Panzer Army would have 
shifted south by then, attacked the right.'" 

The directive went out to the armies sub- 
ject to Hitler’s concurrence. On the after- 
noon of 7 January Hitler approved it in 
general but .strictly prohibited the proposed 
withdrawal of the VII and XXXXII Corps 
to the Ross River, thus greatly diminishing 
the chances of the counterattack’s achieving 
a complete success as well as perpetuating 
a danger which before the end of the month 
was to produce the Cherkassy pocket. First 
Panzer Army had warned two days earlier 
that to leave the two corps .standing in a 
vulnerable open loop was to court disaster.'" 

In the second week of January the two 
Soviet armies continued probing southward. 
By the toth First Tank Army had opened 
a hole between the flanks of XXXXVI 
Panzer Corps and III Panzer Corps and 
had turned a guards tank and a guards 
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mechanized corps due west toward Zhmer- 
inka. It took the German armor two days’ 
heavy fighting to eliminate the threat to 
Zhmerinka for the time being. On the east 
Fortieth Army opened a wider breach be- 
tween the flanks of III Panzer Corps and 
VII Corps, and by the toth its spearheads 
had pushed nearly to the outskirts of Uman. 
The two German corps struggled to prevent 
the Russians from breaking loose completely 
before the units for the counterattack, some 
of which were still in transit from the West, 
could be assembled. Manstein held to his 
original plan of dealing first with Fortieth 
Army and then turning against First Tank 
Army. 

Between to and 15 January III Panzer 
Corps .shifted the 17th Panzer Division 
from its left flank to the right flank north 
of Uman, leaving only the division’s recon- 
naissance battalion to hold on the left. Be- 
hind the 17th Panzer Division the corps 
echeloned the main force of its other divi- 
sion, the 1 6th Panzer Division. (,Two of 
the divisions intended for the corps were 
tied down in other sectors.) Minor ele- 
ments of the 1 6th Panzer Di\'ision were left 
in the corps front facing north. In effect, 
what the corps had to accomplish was to 
close the front by starting from a weak 
handhold in the center of the gap and draw- 
ing the dangling ends of the front inward 
toward it. By the time the two panzer divi- 
sions were in position VII Ciorps had helped 
by extending its flank south to within 
twenty-five miles of their line of departure. 

On 15 January the III Panzer Corps’ 
tanks jumped off to the east, making good 
if not spectacular progrc.ss. That same day 
First Panzer Army took command of 
XXXXVI Panzer Corps and began shifting 
some of its strength ea.st for the second 
phase of the counterattack. On the 17th 



III Panzer Corps came within a mile or 
two of making contact with the VII Corps 
flank and began turning north for an attack 
into the First Tank Army flank. 

Unseasonably high temperatures, in the 
daytime well above freezing, had persisted 
since the latter half of December. Rain 
and snow turned the roads into mud and 
when the temperature sank the roads be- 
came icy. On the i8th Fir.st Panzer .Army 
complained that poor visibility and diffi- 
culties in reconnaissance had made it lose 
track of the Russians’ movements just as the 
army was getting ready to deal First Tank 
Army a decisive blow. 

During the next six days III Panzer 
Corps jockeyed itself into po.sition while the 
army brought up the Adolf Hitler Division 
and the i8th Artillery Division to restore 
the striking power XXXXVI Panzer Corps 
had lost in extending its line. Early on 24 
January XXXXVI Panzer Corps, the 
.Adolf Hitler Division in the lead, attacked 
out of the corps front west of Vinnitsa. 
The breakthrough was speedily accomp- 
lished, but before noon the operation was 
wavering on the edge of disaster. At a 
small stream an engineer sergeant had 
pulled out a bridging platoon when it came 
under fire. It was nearly nightfall before 
the platoon, which had subsequently gotten 
itself thoroughly lost, returned and laid 
bridges to get the tanks acro.ss. The next 
day III Panzer Corps attacked from the 
east and met strong resistance almost at 
once. Clearly the moment for catching 
First Tank Army by surprise and throwing 
it off balance was lost. 

XI and XX XXII Corjts Encircled 

On 26 January the Stavka played its 
trump. .A mechanized corps and a guards 
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tank corps penetrated the First Panzer 
Army right flank at the VII Corps — 
XXXXII Corps boundary. Fourth Guards 
Army had plunged into the Eighth Army 
front southwest of Cherkassy the day before, 
and a classic double envelopment was in the 
making. First Panzer Army was helpless. 
To stop the counterattack on the left flank 
while First Tank Army stayed intact would 
have restored the initiative there to the 
Russians and so would not have freed any 
units for transfer to the right. 

While the XXXXVI and the III Panzer 
Panzer Corps ground their way into the 
flanks of First Tank Army, the Soviet armor 
on the First Panzer Army right flank took 
advantage of its free rein, pushed south at 
top speed, and on 28 January clo.sed the 
ring around XXXXII Corps and XI 
Corps. Almost simultaneously the points 
of the XXXXVI and the III Panzer Corps 
made contact, trapping several Soviet divi- 
sions to the .south. The army ordered the 
17th Panzer Division to begin pulling out 
and the two panzer corps to finish mopping 
up behind their new front, fast. By 31 
January all of III Panzer Corps was out 
and heading east. 

The operation against First Tank Army 
was a moderate success: it netted an esti- 
mated 70 1 tanks and assault guns destroyed 
and 8,000 Russians killed and 5,436 cap- 
tured. The responsibility for the catas- 
trophe on its right flank. First Panzer Army 
justifiably believed, lay elsewhere. It had 
twice been forbidden to take the flank back. 
In the army war diary Hube remarked, 
“One can only obey, even in the deepest 
anxiety.” "" 



'•"Pz AOK I. Kriegstasfbui h 1 Jan 
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The Cherkassy Pocket 
(Korsun’ Shevchenkovskiy) 

hi the turn of the year Eighth Army held 
a 1 00-mile sector from Kanev to twenty 
miles due east of Kirovograd. South of 
Kanev the army still held twenty miles of 
the original Dnepr front. From the river 
the front angled away to the southwest, its 
configuration determined by succe.s.sive 
Soviet thrusts and by Hitler’s insistence on 
defending every yard of ground that could 
possibly be held. In effect it was nothing 
more than the line where Hitler’s will tem- 
porarily counterbalanced the Russians’ pre.s- 
sure against the army. 

Kirovograd 

On 5 January, three days after Eighth 
.Army had cleaned up a breakthrough 
fifteen miles north of Kirovograd, Second 
Ukrainian Front threw a powerful blow 
directly at the Eighth .\rmy — Sixth Army 
boundary. Expanding the attack north- 
ward rapidly, the Russians penetrated 
nearly to Kirovograd in a matter of hours 
and the next day swept north and south 
around the city, encircling XXXXVI I 
Panzer Corps, which was attempting to 
make a stand beyond the eastern suburbs. 
The speed and strength of the attack indi- 
cated that Konev and Vatutin — actually, 
Zhukov, since he was co-ordinating the two 
fronts’ offensives — might be trying for an 
encirclement of the First Panzer and Eighth 
,\rmics east of the Bug. .\cting quickly. 



■' .Mthmigh Cherkassy was nnt in the pocket, the 
Germans used the designation “Cherkassy pocket’’ 
or, more specifically, “the pocket near Cherkassy.” 
The Russian designation. “The Battle of Korsun’ 
Shevchenkovskiy.” is perhaps more accurate since 
that localitv remained inside the pocket throughout 
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Manstein gave Eighth Army two panzer 
divisions and the left flank corps of Sixth 
Army. On 8 January XXXXVII Panzer 
Corps had to pull out to the west, giving 
up Kiro\’Ograd. Once that was accom- 
plished, the army recovered its equilibrium 
and in a few days threw a screening line in 
a semicircle behind the city.“" 

If Zhukov and Konev had originally 
meant to go farther, they were probably 
dissuaded by the fast German reaction and 
by the weather, which was the worst imag- 
inable. Rain and wet snow turned the 
ground into thin, watery mud. Tempera- 
tures hovering around the freezing mark 
coated guns and tanks with ice, which had 
to be knocked off before they could go into 
action. Clothes, .soaked in the daytime, 
froze stiff at night.'’ 

On 10 January the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Eighth Army, Wochler, told the army 
group chief of staff that the bulge on the 
inner flanks of the First Panzer and Eighth 
-Armies was becoming a source of dccpe.st 
concern to the army. His combat strength, 
he said, was very low, and he cited one in- 
fantry regiment which was reduced to two 
officers and fifty enlisted men.’* That same 
day First Panzer Army, which held the 
most exposed part of the bulge, urged that 
the line be taken back. The army group 
concurred, but Hitler, as Manstein had pre- 
dicted four days earlier, would not hear of 
it.’’ 

Although Zhukov and Konev kept 
several armies concentrated near Kirovo- 
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grad, they did not try to get the offensive 
there rolling again; even under the best 
conditions the Soviet commanders generally 
shied away from too extensive enveloping 
maneuvers. When the weather continued 
warm and rainy and First Panzer Army be- 
gan to brake the southward advance past 
Vinnitsa, Zhukov waited at first and then 
shifted to other objectives, more modest but 
also more certain of attainment. An ob- 
vious one was to cut off the bulge in the 
German line, not at its base but farther ca.st 
where the di.stances w'ere .shorter and the 
tactical problems fewer. By mid-January 
something of the sort had, in fact, become 
necessary in order to shorten the front. 
First Vkrmnian Front had extended from 
a little more than too miles to over 250 
miles and could not keep on advancing 
west much longer without closing up from 
the ca.st. Moreover, even though it is diffi- 
cult to di-scover any basis for such fears, the 
Stai'ka apparent!} had become worried 
about the flanks of the First and Second 
Ukrainian Fronts.-" Tactically the Rus- 
sians had not had such an opportunity for 
a set piece double envelopment since Stalin- 
grad. First Panzer .Army and Eighth Army 
had their main forces committed and tied 
down on their outer flanks, and their inner 
flanks, projecting eastward, were depicted 
and exposed. 

The Envelo(iment 

On 24 January a Second Ukrainian 
Front reconnaissance in force against 
Eighth .Army about midway between Cher- 
kassy and Kirovograd hit a 12-milc .stretch 
on which the army had no more than one 
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infantryman for cvny fifteen yards of front. 
By the eiul of the da\ the jjroljintt attacks 
had penetrated deep in n number of places. 
I'he next morning Fourth Guards .Irmy 
opened a full-.scale attack and by the end 
of the day had poured twelve rifle divisions 
into the breakthrough. Eighth Army again 
asked to eliminate the bulge, but the army 
group coidd not get an answer from Hitler. 

On 26 January two armored corps of 
Sixth Tank Army ripped through the First 
Panzer Armv front between the flanks of 
V’ll Corps and XXXXII Corps. With a 
show of daring they had until then not often 
displayed. Soviet armored commamls 
headed south at full tilt. While the two 
German armies pleaded vainly for a de- 
( ision from higher headquarters, the .Soviet 
thrusts gained speed on the 27th. On the 
afternoon ol the 28th air reronnaissance 
showed that the spearheads had met at 
Shpola. The XI Corps and XXXXII 
Corps— ',6,000 troops, including several 
thousand Russian auxiliaries- were encir- 
cled. When Hitler refused even then to let 
the corps move, .Manstein took the first 
steps toward restoring contact. Transfer- 
ring XXXXII Corps to Eighth Army, he 
promised the army the 2.^th Panzer Division 
from Sixth .\rmy and ordered First Panzer 
.Army to close out its counterofTcnsive 
against First Tank Army and start shifting 
units east. 

.\s Zhukov no doubt knew before he 
started, the German reaction could not be 
swift, liven if the First Panzer and Eighth 
.Armies could release forces from their outer 
Hanks, the regrouping wmdd be delayed by 
the roads and weather. The Russians had 
.mother advantage: their tracked vehicles 

tanks ;mcl a.ssanlt guns — had broader 
treads than those of the Germans and there- 
fore performed be tter on .soft ground and 



in mud. 

On the other hand, and fortunately for 
the Germans, the latter advantage was a 
relative one. The quick advance to Shpola 
from the east and north had obviously 
placed a great .strain on .Soviet equipment, 
and Zhukov was not able to maintain the 
pace in establishing the outer screening line 
arenmd the encirclement. He could not, as 
he had at .Stalingrad, take advantage of the 
initial shock to throw the main front back 
so far as to make a relief e.vceedingly diffi- 
cult or impossible. 

The Relief 

On I February .Manstein ordered the re- 
lief. He told First Panzer .Army to shift 
HI Panzer Corps to its extreme right flank 
and liighth .Army to put XXXXVH Panzer 
Corps on its extreme left. [Map so) On 
the 3d, the 4th at the latc.st, the two corps 
were to strike toward the pocket, converg- 
ing on its eastern rim. The objective, osten- 
sibly, was only to regain contact with the 
encircled corps; Hitler was as far as ever 
from coasenting to a withdrawal. The 
armies thought at first that they would be 
able to start on 3 February, but they had to 
ask for a 24-hour postponement on the 2d. 
when warm weather and heavy fog set in. 

On the 3d the Chief of Staff, ,Arm\ Group 
.South, advi.sed Manstein that after the 
operation began the troops of the XXXXII 
and XI Corps would have to .stand “with 
their packs on their backs” ready to break 
out at the first opportunity. To think of 
leaving the corps where they were and 
merely restoring contact, he declared, was 
“LUopian.” That information was pas.scd 
on to the Chief of Staff, Eighth .Army, who 
agreed heartily. But later in the day, talk- 
ing to fVoehler, .Manstein indicated that he 
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still proposed to reach the pocket and turn 
the tables on Zhukov by trapping a good 
part of h'ls forces between the two relief 
columns and the southwest front of the 
pocket. He also relayed without comment 
an intention of “the highest leadership” 
(Hitler) to carry the thrust north toward 
Kiev.®’ 

The attack began on 4 February in bright 
sunshine and a temperature well above 
freezing. At the last minute Hitler released 
to HI Panzer Corps a panzer division which 
he had detained at Vinnitsa; how much 
time the division would waste moving 
through the mud was a question. In spite 
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of a somewhat ragged start the attack in the 
First Panzer Army zone gained several miles 
before the end of the day. The army re- 
ported that ordinarily it would be certain of 
success, but the warm weather and mud 
were multiplying the difficulties. 

During the night fog closed in again, and 
the next day neither side could move. In 
the meantime the tanks had burned up 
phenomenal quantities of fuel churning 
through the mud, and rations and ammuni- 
tion were running low at the front. Since 
trucks were useless, the army directed III 
Panzer Corps and VII Corps to mobilize 
the civilians in their areas as porters and to 
requisition all the horses and sledges that 
could be found. 

The Eighth Army effort was, if anything, 
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less promising. At the last minute Hitler 
ordered 24th Panzer Division returned to 
Si.xth .\rmy. He had transferred Sixth 
Army to Army Group A on i February, 
partly to reduce Manstein’s span of control 
but mostly to prevent his taking troops 
away from the south flank. The 24th 
Panzer Division had plowed its way through 
the mud to Eighth .Army, when it received 
orders to turn around and head south again. 
The division was thus of no u.se to either 
Sixth .Army or Eighth Army. Realizing this 
and not wanting to deny .Army Group 
South the division which might make all the 
difference in getting through to the pocket, 
Kleist offered to take an infantry division 
instead; but Hitler refused to change his 
order.“» 

Inside the pocket XI and XXXXII 
Corps had a combined .strength of six divi- 
.sions, two of them very weak. The strong- 
est was the SS VV’iking Division, which had 
two armored infantry regiments, a tank 
regiment, and the Belgian Volunteer Bri- 
gade VVallonicn. The safety of the Belgian 
Rexist leader, Leon Degrclle, serving in the 
latter, was a .source of .some concern to 
Hitler. The first orders to the two corps 
instructed them to hold where they were, 
but that was clearly impossible since both 
were already vastly overextended and now 
would have also to form a front on the 
.south. 

On 29 January Eighth .Army authorized 
the first withdrawals on the north and cast, 
and thereafter the corps fell back gradually 
to a perimeter centering at and west of 
Korsun’. The movements benefited some- 
what from planning and some preparations 
made for the withdrawal to the Ross River 
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proposed in the first week of January. The 
corps were favored in that they had col- 
lected all the food .stocks in the hands of 
the German agricultural administrators and 
transported them .south of the Ross River 
to the vicinity of Korsun’. Consequently, 
the troops could be kept on better than 
normal rations, and the air supply could be 
limited exclusively to ammunition and 
motor fuel.^'" 

Air supply began on 29 January. Fog 
and .snow kept the planes grounded much 
of the time, and rising temperatures in the 
first week of February softened the landing 
strips. In the first five days forty-four 
planes were lost in accidents or shot down 
by .Soviet fighters and antiaircraft fire. On 
fj February mud barred use of the two air- 
strips in the pocket, but by the 9th a new 
strip had been laid out on drier ground. 
During the next five days the planes were 
able to bring in between 100 and 185 tons 
of ammunition daily, about enough to meet 
day-to-day requirements. 

By 6 February Manstein and both of the 
army commanders were convinced that 
neither of the relief forces would he able to 
punch through all the way to the pocket. 
XXXXVH Panzer Corps, itself under 
heavy attack on its flanks, was getting no- 
where at all. HI Panzer Corps, with a 
shorter distance (about twenty miles) to go, 
was pushing ahead slowly but was having 
trouble bringing up gasoline and ammuni- 
tion. The tank crews were carrying gaso- 
line to the front in buckets, and many of 
the infantrymen were slogging through the 
knee-deep mud barefooted, finding this less 
exhausting than having to stop and retrieve 
their boots every few steps. .At the same 
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time, air supply to the pocket had again 
slopped completely, which meant that the 
pocket might run out of ammunition in 
three to four days. On 5 Februar)- Eighth 
.Army .sent an officer courier to alert the 
two corps to the po.ssihility that they might 
have to come part way to meet the relief 
forces. When the army, on the same day, 
proposed awarding both commanding gen- 
erals the Knight’s Cro.ss of the fron Cross 
“to boo.st morale,” Man.stcin replied that 
it woidd be better to wait until an actual 
order for the breakout had been given “to 
avoid comparisons with January 1943.” 

.As always. Hitler’s approval was slow in 
coming. He delayed authorizing a prepar- 
atory order for the breakout until late on 
the night of 6 Februar\’; the e.xecution was 
still to depend on further developments. 
.Actually, once the preparations began, 
complete e.xecution could not be delayed 
more than a few d.iys, since to mount an 
attack to the southwest the perimeter of the 
pocket would have to be drawn in so tight- 
ly that every part of the pocket would be 
exposed to enemy fire. Eighth Army trans- 
mitted the order as .soon as it came in and 
directed General der .Artillerie Wilhelm 
.Stemmrrmann, the .senior corps com- 
mander, to head both corps in the pocket.^" 
During the next four days, while Stem- 
mermann positioned his units. III Panzer 
Corps inched forward through snow, mud. 
and fog in local attacks and attempted to 
bring up enough tanks for a final push on 
the iith. On the night of 8 February 
planes dropped 100 tons of ammunition 
into the pocket, and on the loth they be- 
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gan to land again, taking in another hun- 
dred tons of ammunition, .several thousand 
gallons of gas, and evacuating .400 
wounded. On the loth rain softened the 
ground even more than before; but Man- 
stein and Woehler decided the attempt 
would have to be made the next day bc- 
cau.se XI Corps, which had started with 
only one good division out of three, ap- 
peared on the verge of collap.se. First 
Panzer .Army ordered HI Panzer Corps to 
begin its final drive on the i ith “no matter 
what,” and without the tanks, if neces- 
sary.” 

Spurred by a mood of near desperation, 
IH Panzer Corps attacked early on the 
1 1 th and pushed its advance elements, 
himlercd more by the mud than by the 
Russian.s, into the southern quarter of Lis- 
yanka, nearly to the narrow but fairly deep 
Gniloy Tikich River. The army head- 
quarters ordered the corps to cross the river 
and keep going north, taking advantage of 
the .slight momentum it had. But before 
the end of the day the corps reported that 
this was impo.ssible. It would have to stop 
for supplies; because of the weather the 
tanks were burning gasoline at three times 
the normal rate.’* 

The attack out of the pocket, started 
shortly before midnight on the nth, sur- 
prised the Ru.ssians and carried a mile or 
so to the vill.ages of Khil’ki and Komarovka, 
off the .southwestern rim.^’ But the next 
day .Stemmermann’s troops had all they 
could do to hold the Khil’ki-Komarovka 
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line against furious counterattacks. Despite 
a “now or never” warning from army 
headquarters, III Panzer Corps remained 
stalled south of the Gniloy Tikich through- 
out the day as rain and rising temperature 
slowed the efforts to bring up ammunition 
and refuel the tanks. 

On 13 February part of III Panzer Corps 
crossed the Gniloy Tikich and pushed to 
the northern outskirts of Lisyanka. Be- 
tween Khil’ki and Komarovka the Germans 
and Russians were locked in an all-day 
battle in which neither .side made any 
worthwhile gains. Yard by yard. III 
Panzer Corps gained ground the next day 
but was stopped before nightfall by coun- 
terattacks, heavy .snow, and mud. The i.st 
Panzer Division and Heavy Panzer Regi- 
ment Baeke were all that the corps could 
support north of the river. The heavy 
panzer regiment’s Tiger tanks had run up 
a phenomenal score of 400 Russian tanks 
destroyed in three weeks, but was it.self 
down to its last half dozen tanks.^* That 
night, after deciding that the day’s events 
had shown that III Panzer Corps would 
not get through to the pocket in time, 
Woehler authorized .Stemmerman to take 
his northeastern front behind the Ross 
River and instructed him to mass all the 
troops he could for a thrust out of the line 
Khil’ki-Komarovka to Dzhurzhent.sy, half- 
way between the pocket and Lisyanka.®’' 

The I St Panzer Division, with the heav\ 
tank regiment in the lead, gained a little 
on If) February but failed to reach 
cither Dzh\irzhentsy or Hill 239.0, which 
commanded a ridge line south of the tf)wn 
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and was the highest elevation on the ap- 
proach to the pocket. First Panzer Army- 
reported that III Panzer Corps definitely 
did not have enough strength to get through 
to the pocket. Manstein had already 
reached the same conclusion. Until then 
he had thought a relief could be effected 
by the orthodox method of extending the 
two fronts toward each other until they 
met, but that had clearly become impossi- 
ble. He told Woehler that Stemmermann 
would have to be given a directive to mass 
his forces for an all-or-nothing attempt. 

Woehler’s order to Stemmermann stated 
that he would have to reach Dzhurzhentsy 
or Hill 239.0 on his own power. It in- 
structed him to a.ssemble all the artillery 
he could to open a breach and to place 
Generalleutnant Theobald Lieb, Com- 
manding General, XXXXII Corps, in com- 
mand of the assault force. Stemmermann 
replied that he would attack as ordered at 
2300 on 16 Febmary. 

Breakout 

The 1 6th was a day to test everyone’s 
nerves. During the past .several days wet 
snow blanketing the familiar mud had piled 
to depths of three feet in gullies and low 
spots. To the troops in the pocket the 
snow at least brought some respite from air 
attacks and afforded concealment that 
otherwi.se was hard to find in the pocket, 
which had shrunk to a width of about six 
miles. Lieb noted in his diary that when 
the snow stopped he could see almo.st the 
whole pocket from his command post.’" 

In the morning Man.stein ordered the 
breakout to begin without artillery and 
the artillery to be positioned so that it could 
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go into action when the first strong resist- 
ance was met. In the afternoon the Ru.s- 
sians retook Komarovka, the southern 
anchor of the breakout front. Stemmer- 
mann had to revise his plan to incorporate 
the changes. The loss of Komarovka en- 
dangered the .south flank, particularly of 
the units which would follow the first 
assault waves. 

During the day the ist Panzer Division, 
with Heavy Panzer Regiment Baeke still 
in the lead, tried again to reach Dzhur- 
zhentsy, but it could not push its front 
beyond the northern tip of Lisyanka. The 
heavy panzer regiment, ranging ahead, 
managed once to get three tanks atop Hill 
239.0, but heavy fire from the flanks forced 
them b.ick 400 yards behind the hill. By 
nightfall nothing more could be done. First 
Panzer Army had brought hospital trains 
up to the closest station behind the front 
and had Jl’-f,2’s standing by to take on 
wounded at the Uman airfield. Manstein 
wtiitcd out the night aboard his command 
train in Uman, where First Panzer Army 
had its headquarters.^' 

On the line of departure in the pocket 
.Stemmermann stationed Corps Detachment 
B (the it2th Infantry Division and rem- 
nants of two other divisions) on the north 
in Khil’ki, the y2d Infantry Division in the 
center, and the .S.S Wiking Division in the 
south. '■* .After Komarovkti was lost, the 
latter two divisions had to occupy the sec- 
tor originally intended for one, which oc- 
casioned some last-minute conftision and 
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scrambling. Each division placed a regi- 
ment with artillery in the vanguard and 
echeloned two approximately regiment- 
sized units behind it. .Stemmermann took 
personal command of the rear guard, the 
")7th and 88th Divisions, which was to 
withdraw to three successive phase lines: 
the first was to be reached shortly before 
2300 on the 1 6th; the last was approxim- 
ately the line of departure of the assault 
divisions. The sixth division, the 389th 
Infantry Di\ ision, had gone out of existence 
a week earlier when its la.st 200 men were 
attached to the 57th Infantn' Division. 
I’he total strength of the pocket, including 
Russian auxiliaries, .stood at about 45,000 
men, including 1,500 wounded who were 
to be left behind.''"' 

The attack began on time an hour before 
midnight on the 16 February. Jumping ofT 
in silence and using only knives and bayo- 
nets, the three .assault regiments cut through 
the outpost line and main screening line 
before the Rus.sians knew what had hap- 
pened. The regiment of Corps Detach- 
ment B met no more Ru.ssians until it 
arrived at the Russian line between Dzhui- 
zhentsy and Hill 239.0, which it pushed 
through easily. Thereafter it guided on 
white signal flares fired b\ the 1st Panzer 
Division and reached the northern tip (<f 
Li.syanka at 0500."' 

The regiment of the 72c! Infantry Divi- 
sion had e\en better luck. On reaching 
the road lunning into Dzhurzhent.sy from 
the southeast it encountered four .Soviet 
tanks and a column of trucks moving to- 

ilruppe Stemmermann. la Nr. 'J'tb 44. lirjehl 
lint rliii Diirt libiw b . 13.244. Pz, .\OK i jftliHj 
2 I tile 

K<'i p\-Ahieitung H la Nr 200/44. 

(Iriippr MiitInikUitt . 24.2.44. Pz. Af^K 1 5868)/ 
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ward the town. When someone yelled, 
"Slot!’’ (Halt!) the tanks stopped and let 
the Germans cross the road. The Rus- 
.sians did not realize their mistake until the 
cannon company went across, and then it 
was too late. The regiment moved off into 
the darkness quickly, not paying any further 
attention to the tanks which had by then 
become embroiled with other German units 
coming up behind, and made its way to the 
I St Panzer Division front north of Lisyanka 
shortly after.^^ 

The SS regiment was not so fortunate. 
Passing east of Dzhurzhentsy, it encoun- 
tered heavy machine gun, antitank, and 
tank fire from the edge of the settlement. 
It diverted one battalion to throw the Rus- 
sians back while the main force turned 
due south, apparently to avoid heavy tank 
fire from the direction of Hill 239.0. By 
turning .south, the regiment extended the 
distance it had to go and placed itself east 
of the Gniloy Tikich. To reach Lisyanka, 
it had to cross the river. The only way to 
do that was to swim. .All of the heavy 
equipment which had come that far stayed 
on the east bank, and most of the SS men 
had to discard their rifles in the water. 
Even so, many of them drowned, the first 
of hundreds, perhaps thousands, who 
shared the same fate in the icy water that 
day.*" 

The second wave followed the first after 
a lo-minute interval. Then, at a .slower 
pace the heavy equipment began to move 
out. Stemmermann had ordered all ve- 
hicles destroyed except tanks, self-pro- 
pelled .assault guns, tracked prime movers, 
and enough horse-drawn wagons to carry 

“72 I.D.. la Nr- 158/44, Gelechtsbericht, 35.2 
44, Pz. AOK I 58683/21 Ble. 

” SS-Pz Dif. Wiking. la Nr. 158/44, Ceffchtsbr- 
richt. Pz. .\OK I 58683/21 61 c 



men wounded during the breakout. That 
.still left enough vehicles to create traffic 
jams behind the line of departure, parti- 
cularly since some units disregarded the 
order and tried to take along ordinary 
trucks and heavily loaded wagons that 
promptly got stuck. The attempt to save 
the vehicles, tanks, and heavy equipment 
was almost exclusively a battle against the 
terrain. Many of the vehicles that left 
Khil’ki had to be abandoned in the bottom 
of a gully a mile and a half to the south. 
Those that found a way across or started 
farther south were all, excepting a few 
horse-drawn wagons, eventually trapped in 
the snow and mud. Many piled up against 
the ridges flanking Hill 239.0. Others 
turned south, and a few reached the Gniloy 
Tikich only to be lost in the swampy bot- 
tomland or in the river itself. 

During the night .Stemmermann kept his 
command po.st in Khil’ki, mo.st of the time 
out of touch with his subordinate com- 
mands. Tanks, troops, and Russian artil- 
lery fire had severed most of the telephone 
lines, and last-minute transfers of radio .sets 
from trucks to hor.se-drawn panje wagons 
had put nearly all the sets out of order. .At 
0300, having deduced from the receding 
sound of the fighting that the breakout was 
succeeding, Stemmermann dispatched 
orders by radio and by runner to the two 
rearguard divisions, instructing them to fall 
back to the second and third phase lines in 
the next three hours and then .strike .south- 
westward toward Lisyanka. .An hour later 
he and his staff followed the last wave of 
Corps Detachment B out of Khil’ki, intend- 
ing to .set up a new cornand post about 
half way to Dzhurzhentsy. South of Khil’ki, 
in the confu.sed mass of troops and vehicles, 
he became separated from the staff. Later 
a soldier reported he had taken the general 
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Wreckaoe-Strewn Path of German Breakout Near Cherkassy 



aboard his wagon shortly before it was 
blown to pieces by a Russian antitank 
shell." 

Lieb and the officers of his staff, all on 
horseback, moved out behind the last 
echelon of the ‘]iA Infantry Division at 
0330. Half an hour later they crossed the 
gully south of Khil’ki, by then filled with 
smashed, half-buried vehicles which were 
being ground into unrecognizable junk by 
Russian tank and antitank gun fire from 
Komarovka. Dawn found them due west 
of Dzhurzhentsy. They could hear the 
noise of heavy fighting coming from the 



AOK 8, Chef, la Nr. 1347/44, W. Gr. Sued, 
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town. Hill 239.0, and the woods to the 
south, but their own troops were still mov- 
ing ahead rapidly toward Hill 239.0. By 
the time they and the troops drew up to 
the hill the Russians were pouring in artil- 
lery and rocket fire from the flanks and had 
tanks ranged along the woods. All that 
was left was to turn south. 

When Lieb’s chief of staff reached the 
Gniloy Tikich in the midmorning he found 
several thousand troops there trying to 
swim across. Some left their weapons on 
the bank, others tried to throw them across 
the 50-foot wide river and in most cases 
failed. While he watched many drowned, 
and many more collapsed on the opposite 
shore. Late in the afternoon, after doing 




Soviet Rocket Fire Near Dzhurzhentsy 



what they could to establish some order at 
the crossing, he and Lieb swam the river 
and joined the long lines of unarmed, often 
nearly naked, men trudging up the snowy 
slope away from the Gniloy Tikich toward 
Lisyanka."* 

Stemmermann’s chief of staff, who came 
out with the divisions of the rear guard, 
observed that all semblance of order dis- 
appeared shortly after daylight. By then 
the Russians had a clear idea of what was 
going on, and brought the Germans under 
heavy machine gun, mortar, and artillery 
fire as soon as they passed we.st of Koma- 
rovka. To escape they took cover in ravines 

“Gen. Kdo. XXXXIl A.K., Chef des General- 
stabes, la Nr. 158/44, an Obkdo, d. 1 . Pz. AOK i, 
58683/1 file. 



and gullies. Units became completely 
mixed, and no one thought of anything 
except to keep under cover and reach safety. 
Since the fire from the direction of Dzhur- 
zhentsy and Hill 239.0 was the heaviest, ex- 
cept for occasional groups which broke 
through to northern Lisyanka during the 
day, almost the entire movement veered 
south to the bend of the Gniloy Tikich.^® 

In all, 30,000 troops escaped from the 
pocket. Manstein and the two army com- 
manders were pleased and relieved to have 
gotten that many out. Even Hitler did no 
more than grumble briefly about the lost 
materiel. On the other hand, the psycho- 

“ Gen. Kdo. XI A.K., Der Chef des General- 
stabes, la Br. B. Nr. ig/44, 23.3.44, XI .\.K. 
48755/2 file. 
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logical state of the men who came out 
shocked the army group and army com- 
mands. The troops of the heavy tank 
regiment, in constant combat and without 
a full meal in weeks, were astonished at the 
good phv'sical condition of the first units 
from the pocket to reach their line. They 
were more astonished when both officers 
and men refu.scd to stay and help their 
lagging comrades. On 17 February Man- 
stein decided he would have to .send all the 
survivors back into Poland to rest and 
recuperate. First Panzer Army reported, 
“It must ... be recognized that these troops 
were encircled since 28 January and, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, had the fate of 
Stalingrad before their eyes.” It observed 
that the “inner substance” was still there, 
but added, “One must not fail to recognize 
that only the few soldiers who posse.ss in- 
born toughness (as oppased to that which 
might be in.stilled by militarv’ discipline) 
would be able to withstand such strain 
more than once.” 

Nikopol and Krivoi Rog 

When Headquarters, Sixth Army, took 
control of the former First Panzer Army 
zone in the lower half of the Great Bend 
of the Dnepr, it assumed the mission of 
holding an indefensible front to protect an 
untenable position — that of Seventeenth 
.Army in the Crimea — and to keep in Ger- 
man hands economic assets which had by 
then become military liabilities — the iron 

•* 5 . Pz.-Rrgt. Baeke. Abt. la. Bericht ueber dif 
Verbindungsaufnahme der wrstlich Tscherkassy 
eingeschlossenen Korps am 17.2.44. P?.. .AOK i 
58683/21 HIc. 

” Pz. AOK I, la Nr. 158/44. Stfllungnahme zu 
den Geiechtsberichten der Gruppe Stemmermann 
und des III Pz. Korps ueber die Kaempfe vom 16. 
bis 18.2.44. Pz- .^OK I 58683/21 file. 



and manganese mines at Krivoi Rog and 
Nikopol. {Map 21) 

Schoerner in Command 
on the Bridgehead 

To make certain that the most crucial 
sector of the Sixth Army front would be 
held no matter what, Hitler had called in 
General dcr Gebirgstruppe Ferdinand 
Schoerner at the end of October 1943 and 
given him command of the three corps in 
the loop inside the Dnepr Bend and on the 
bridgehead.^" Schoerner was one of the 
“new” generals, a convinced Nazi whose 
military reputation thus far was founded 
on two qualities — energy and determina- 
tion. He had a knack for cultivating com- 
raderie with the troops, which to some ex- 
tent concealed a strong tendency toward 
ruthlessness and severity in his treatment of 
subordinates. His last command had been 
XIX Mountain Corps in northern Finland, 
where he had coined the slogan “The 
.Arctic docs not exist” {Arktis ist nichl). 

By the turn of the year the chances of 
Schoerner’s talents being brought into play 
in the manner Hitler had desired were 
small. North of Sixth Army the Russians 
had cut in so deeply west of the Dnepr 
that the army’s front was bent in the middle 
to a right angle. .Approximately half the 
front — that held by Schoerner’s three 
corp.s — faced southeast. All that was left of 
the original Dnepr line, it pos.sesscd good 
field fortifications, but behind lay the broad 
flood plain of the Dnepr, marshy and erks- 
cro.sscd by watercourses which during that 
winter hardly ever froze. The exits from 
the bridgehead were a temporary bridge at 
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the north end east of Nikopol and two other half of the Sixth Army P'ront, facing 
single-lane ponton bridges at the extreme north and slightly east, was a tenuous line 
south end near Bol’shaya Lepatikha. The across the open steppe cut at right angles 
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by numerous gullies and the watercourses 
of five large rivers. It passed i8 miles 
north of Krivoi Rog and 30 miles north of 
•\postolovo Station, the railroad junction 
where the one railroad still serving the army 
branched northward and toward Nikopol. 

The only all-weather road in the army 
area was the so-called Through Road IV, 
which by then lay too close to the front to 
be of u.se except locally around Krivoi Rog. 
The complete ab.sence of any sort of gravel 
or suitable stone had prevented even an 
attempt to lay down hard surfaced roads 
over the deep, soft clay of the region. In 
wet weather, when the ground was not 
frozen — which was most of the time during 
the winter of 1943-44 — the railroad and 
tracked vehicles were the only dependable 
means of transportation. The Russians thus 
merely had to advance the 30 miles to 
Apostolovo Station to effectively cut off 
Schoerner and hLs three corps. 

V asilevskiy Stages a Two-Front Battle 

On the Soviet side the projecting Sixth 
Army front imposed a drag on the deep 
right flank of Third Ukrainian Front and 
kept Fourth Ukrainian Front from arrang- 
ing a final reckoning with Seventeenth 
Army in the Crimea. On the other hand, 
it offered a first-class opportunity for a dou- 
ble envelopment, and Vasilevskiy was there 
to exploit it for the Stavka. 

When a cold wave in the first week of 
January firmed up the ground enough for 
the tanks to get moving. Third Ukrainian 
Front started the attack on to January. 
Behind a barrage laid down by 220 artil- 
lery pieces and as many rocket launchers, 
80 tanks pushed south on a four and one- 
half mile front west of the Buzuluk River. 
Nine rifle divisions in two waves moved in 



behind the tanks to exploit the break- 
through, but in one of those tactical fum- 
bles which the Soviet commands still peri- 
odically perpetrated, the infantry failed to 
keep up with the tanks. Three miles be- 
hind the front two panzer divisions stopped 
the tanks and in a few hours destroyed two- 
thirds of them. Before the end of the day, 
in spite of efforts by the artillery to blast an 
opening for the infantry, the Germans 
closed the front and regained all but a mile 
or so of the ground they had lost. 

During the next three days Malinovskiy 
committed such mas.scs of infantry that 
their weight alone pushed the front back 
five miles. These were five miles Sixth 
Army could not afford to lose, and the com- 
manding general, Hollidt, decided to take 
the 24th Panzer Division from the bridge- 
head for a counterattack; but, before the 
division could be moved. Fourth Ukrainian 
Front attacked south of Nikopol at the nar- 
rowest point of the bridgehead. Hollidt 
found him.self faced with a choice of sacri- 
ficing the five miles in the north or, possibly, 
losing ground on the bridgehead where a 
mile or two might be fatal. He decided to 
do the former, taking, as the army later put 
it, “the consequences of this two-front battle 
in which neither front can support the 
other.” On the i6th, having failed to do 
more than dent the bridgehead, the Rus- 
.sians stopped both there and on the north. 

During the next week and a half Sixth 
Army’s chances of withstanding another 
attack fell sharply. Warm weather turned 
the ground to soft, soupy mud, and Vasi- 
levskiy took advantage of several days of 
heavy fog that began on 19 January to 
move a guards mechanized corps and two 
guards rifle corps from opposite the bridge- 
head to the Sixth Army north front, more 
than doubling the strength there. To dis- 
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guise the movements Fourth Ukrainian 
Front feigned heavy traffic toward the 
Crimea and put dummy tanks in the as- 
sembly areas of the units that had pulled 
out. 

Hollidt, astonished that the Russians had 
not placed more weight there in the first 
place, was fully aware that next time the 
fate of the bridgehead would be decided on 
the north front. To give himself a strong 
mobile reserve, he decided to take his four 
panzer divisions out of the line and hold 
them as a panzer corps behind the north 
front. On 24 January that still seemed 
possible, but in the next four days he had 
to give up, first, an infantry division for the 
Crimea, then approximately two infantry 
divisions to Eighth Army, and finally, the 
24th Panzer Division, his strongest division, 
to Eighth .\rmy. In the end, all he could 
spare for the reserve was the gth Panzer 
Division, which was weak in infantr)- and 
artiller)' and down to thirteen tanks, about 
one-third of its normal complement. After 
losing the four divisions, Sixth Army had 
left 20 divisions with average front-line 
strengths of 2,500 men. Against this force 
the Third and Fourth Ukrainian Fronts 
could throw 51 rifle divisions, half of them 
in full fighting trim, 2 mechanized corps, 2 
tank corps, and half a dozen tank brigades. 

On the morning of 30 January, after 
laying down 30,000 artillery rounds on the 
German front in an hour. Third Ukrainian 
Front launched a massive infantry a.ssaiilt 
against a 4-mile .stretch of the XXX Corps 
front west of the Buzuluk River. This time 
the tanks stayed behind, waiting for the in- 
fantry to open a gap, but the German artil- 
lery laid down a barrage of its own that hit 
the infantry before they could jump off 
and threw them so completely off balance 
that the attack dissolved into a series of 



uncoordinated skirmishes. 

The next day, leading off with heavier 
artillery fire than the day before, Malinov- 
skiy tried again, giving the infantry 1 30 
tanks plus an estimated 300 aircraft in sup- 
port. The thru.st carried .south two and 
one half miles on a 7-mile front, .still with- 
out breaching the XXX Corps line. Hollidt 
took the 23d Panzer Division out of the 
front farther west. With it, the gth Panzer 
Division, and an infantry division from the 
bridgehead, he intended to counterattack; 
meanwhile. Fourth Ukrainian Front had 
pu.shed a deep wedge into the south end of 
the bridgehead toward Bol’shaya Lepa- 
tikha. Once again, except for the two 
weak panzer divisions, all of his .strength 
on both fronts was tied down. .\t the end 
of the day he informed Army Group .South 
that if the Russians broke through in the 
north .Sixth .\rmy would be helpless. He 
applied for permission to evacuate the 
bridgehead and go back to the line of the 
Kamenka River. 

It was already almost too late. On i 
February Soviet tanks carrying infantry 
penetrated the XXX Corps line in several 
places where the defending German tanks 
and assault guns had fired their last am- 
munition. By nightfall the Riissians had 
opened a 6-mile gap in the front west of 
the Buzuluk. In the mud, which was by 
then knee-deep, they had superior mobility. 
Wide tracks gave their tanks .some buoy- 
ancy, and their powerful American-built 
trucks and half-tracks, though slowed 
down, could negotiate all but the worst 
stretches. On the other end of the tech- 
nological spectrum, they had the small, 
high-riding, hor.se-drawn panjc wagons. 
The Germans were handicapped in parti- 
cular by their trucks, two-wheel drive com- 
mercial types that could not cope with the 
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mud. Their prime movers were good but 
too lew. Most of the time their tanks kept 
moving, though just barely. The .self-pro- 
pelled a.ssault guns performed better. 

On 2 February, while the 23d and 9th 
Panzer Divisions plowed through the mud 
in a futile attempt at a flank attack. Eighth 
Guards Army took Sholokhovo and a 
mechanized corps veered west and crossed 
the Kamenka. At day’s end the Russians 
stood five miles north of the vital railroad 
to Nikopol, ten miles north of the Dnepr, 
and had a .solid foothold in the proposed 
Kamenka line.*' .^t 1845 Zeitzler called 
KleLst at .'\rrny Group ,\ and told him to 
take over Sixth Army immediately. Hitler 
had approved tht army’s going back to the 
Kamenka. He wanted a small bridgehead 
held around Bol’shaya Lepatikha, and he 
expected that by shortening its line the army 
would be able to spare two divisions. One 
was to go to the Crimea and the other to 
the lower Dnepr. To make sure these divi- 
sions would go where he wanted them was 
the reason he had taken Sixth Army out of 
Mamstein’s command.'” 

Retreat From the Bridgehead 

Sixth Army ordered Schoerner to begin 
drawing in the bridgehead front on 4 Feb- 
ruary. Fortunately two divisions were al- 
ready standing by east of Nikopol. On the 
3d the army managed to get through a 
trainload of ammunition on the railroad. 
For two more days the rolling stock could be 
shuttled to pick up the troops coming 
across the Dnepr and carry them out to the 
Buzuluk River, where they threw up a 

‘■'. 40 k’ 6. la I\>ifg.\lagfhuch Nr. 10, pp. I- 
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screening line facing west. Schoerner 
made the painful but unavoidable decision 
to destroy the heavy equipment, except 
honse-drawn artillery and tracked vehicles, 
where it stood. .As a result, the troops were 
gotten out more quickly and in better con- 
dition than if they had wasted energy on 
an almost certainly futile effort to man- 
handle trucks and guns through the mud. 

West of the Dnepr > 5 vXX Corps had lost 
all of its trucks and had broken up into 
small groups, some platoon size, most 
smaller. Nobody from the commanding 
general down had anything he could not 
wear or carry, and many of the soldiers 
had lost their boots in the mud. Off the 
corp.s’ right flank, gth Panzer Division 
made its way into Kamenka. which it held 
long enough to slow somewhat the -Soviet 
thrust toward .Apo.stolovo. 

On his side Malinovskiy, as his supply 
lines lengthened, was having trouble with 
the mud too, trouble he compounded by 
tactical extravagance. On the 4th the for- 
ward units of Eighth Guards Army reached 
Apostolovo. During the next few days 
Forty-sixth Army moved in and began to 
attempt a sweep west of .Apostolovo to en- 
velop Krivoi Rog from the .south. .At the 
same time. Eighth Guards Army, instead of 
going the ten miles from Sholokhovo to the 
Dnepr, which would have cut off at lea.st 
one of Schoerner’s corps completely, struck 
out from the vicinity of .Apostolovo toward 
the lower tip of the bridgehead twenty-five 
miles to the south. 

By 4 February Schoerner had two divi- 
sions acro.ss the Dnepr and ready to block 
the Rassians .south of Sholokhovo. Hollidt 
then faced the choice of merely funneling 
the troops from the inside of the Dnepr 
Bend and the northern half of the bridge- 
head through the corridor below Sholo- 
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khovo or attempting to push northwest- 
ward from the foothold on the lower Ka- 
menka River toward XXX Corps right 
flank, which was still on the Kamenka 
north of Apostolovo. The first, he con- 
cluded, would mean using up a consider- 
able part of the strength of two panzer 
divisions, the gth and 24th (ordered back 
to the army on the 4th), to open an 
escape route in the south for Schoerner’s 
units. Tactically it would accomplish 
nothing more. The second would get 
Schoerner’s divisions out and offer a chance 
to regain the Kamenka River line. The 
plan became more attractive during the 
next few days as Schoerner’s movements 
went ahead smoothly and the Russian effort 
dispersed. 

By 5 February the gth Panzer Division, 
after three days’ heavy fighting at Kamenka 
and Apostolovo, was just about burned out. 
Hollidt reported that Schoerner could not 
make the breakout alone and proposed 
giving up the small bridgehead east of 
Bol’shaya Lepatikha to get three divisions 
for an attack from the south. Kleist for- 
warded the proposal to the OKH and was 
told that Hitler still wanted the small 
bridgehead held but gave the army group 
authority to decide whether or not the di- 
visions should be taken out. The next 
morning Kleist told Hollidt to evacuate the 
Bol’shaya Lepatikha bridgehead. ““ 

On 7 February the last German troops 
east of Nikopol crossed the Dnepr, blowing 
up the bridge behind them. The next day 
one of Schoerner’s corps, IV Corps, at- 
tacked west while XXVII Corps, with- 
drawing out of the Dnepr Bend, screened its 

AOK 6, la Kriegstagebuch Nr. 10, pp. XXIV- 
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rear. For three days IV Corps gained 
ground. On the loth the gth Panzer Divi- 
sion and part of the 24th Panzer Division 
pushed into the open space south of Apos- 
tolovo where they smashed a guards rifle 
corps. Meanwhile, two of the divisions 
from the Bol’shaya Lepatikha bridgehead 
had fanned out along the west bank of the 
Dnepr and the other was moving north 
into the area south of Apostolovo. 

But the mud and the Russians were too 
much. After IV Corps made no progress 
at all on the 11th, the army called a halt, 
ordering the gth and 24th Panzer Divisions 
to turn east and Schoerner to turn south, 
skirt the southern edge of the Russian ad- 
vance, and so establish contact with each 
other. On the night of the 12th Kleist in- 
formed the OKH that Sixth Army could 
patch together a front for the time being but 
could not hold it. The Ru.ssians could strike 
south to the lower Dnepr and north past 
Krivoi Rog any time they chose. He pro- 
posed taking Army Group A and the right 
flank of Army Group South back to the 
line of the Ingul and lower Bug Rivers as, 
he implied, a first step toward getting both 
southern army groups back to the next 
defensible line, that of the Bug. 

Krivoi Rog — The Ingulets 

In the second half of February a peculiar 
sort of semiparalysis settled on the entire 
German southern flank. On the i8th 
Kleist, turning again to the OKH, advised 
letting Army Group A and most of Army 
Group South withdraw to the Bug River. 
To make the prospect “more appetizing” 
for Hitler, he suggested holding several 
large bridgeheads from which offensives 
could be launched later to retake some of 
the lost ground. The withdrawal to the 
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Bug was not new; Manstein had suggested 
it before and so had Kleist. Both Man- 
stein and Zeitzler seconded the profKDsal. 
Zeitzler seemed to think the withdrawal 
was inevitable — but nothing happened. 

On the 19th, Sixth Army closed the last 
gap in its front southwest of Apostolovo. 
The day before, Schoerner had departed to 
take up a new assignment as Chief of the 
National Socialist Leadership Corps, the 
organization for political indoctrination in 
the .\rmy. Two days later, on the 2 ist, the 
Russians broke into the outer defenses of 
Krivoi Rog. As at Nikopol, the mines had 
been destroyed, the able-bodied population 
evacuated, and the movable goods, except 
for 100,000 tons of mined iron ore, hauled 
away. To avoid a costly house-to-house 
battle, Kleist made Sixth .Army withdraw 
behind the cit)-. After that, reluctant as 
always. Hitler agreed to let Sixth .Army go 
behind the Ingulets River as far south as 
Arkhangclskoye, but he insisted that the 
army stay on the Dnepr below Dudehino. 
The Dnepr afforded a better natural de- 
fense line than the meandering Ingulets; 
on the other hand, by keeping the army 
there, Hider again created a large bulge to 
the east. 

In the meantime new trouble loomed on 
the left flank, where the Sixth .Army’s left 
corps and Eighth .Army’s right corps held 
a shallow bulge between Kirovograd and 
Krivoi Rog. Konev had deployed strong 
forces off the Eighth .Army right flank and 
appeared ready to strike to the southwest 
at any moment. Fully occupied on his left 
flank, Manstein transferred the Eighth 
.Army’s right flank corps to .Army Group A. 

At the end of the month the attack had 
not started. Sixth Army was going back to 
the Ingulets by stages, and in the south the 
front was still on the Dnepr, where drifting 



ice kept the Russians from ferrsing troops 
across and gave the Germans time to catch 
their breath.’’ In Berchtesgaden Hitler 
conferred with .Antonescu, and although 
the Rumanian leader argued that in spite 
of the political disadvantages the Crimea 
ought to be evacuated for militar\ reasons, 
Hitler remained more than ever convinced 
the peninsula had to be held.” 

Dubno-Lutsk-KoveV 

Manstein’s 6 January order to the First 
Panzer and Fourth Panzer .Armies was con- 
cerned with two enemy thrusts, one to the 
south, toward Zhmerinka, between the 
flanks of the two armies and the other 
against the Fourth Panzer .Army north 
flank toward Rovno and Shepetovka. 
[Map 22) Since the first had made greater 
progress and was the more dangerous, he 
had told the armies to concentrate against it. 
On the north, he had instructed LIX Corps 
to continue covering the Fourth Panzer 
.Army flank, using its main force to hold 
the Russians away from Shepetovka and a 
smaller one to screen Rovno.” 

LIX Corps, in the retreat from Korosten, 
had lost Novograd Volynskiy, gi\'ing the 
Russians access to two main roads, one 
running due west to Rovno, the other south- 
west to Shepetovka. In the heavily wooded, 
swampy terrain on the edge of the Pripyat 
Marshes roads were important. Since the 
distance to Shepetovka was shorter and the 
weight of the Soviet attack was being di- 
rected southwest rather than west. Fourth 



“ Obkdo. H. Gt. a, la Kriegstagebuch, Band 3. 
Teil 5, 7-29 Feb 44, H. Gr. .-X 75126/25 file. 

’*OKW. WFSt, K.T.B. Ausarbeitung, Ostfront. 
1. 1 -31 .3.44. pp. io.\ and 28.\, OKW/1929 file. 

“//. Gr. Sued. la Nr. 0748/44, 6.1.44. -'^OK 8 
58298/15 file. 
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Panzer Army had already ordered the 
corps to shift its headquarters there and 
concentrate on holding open the railroad. 
This left only Corps Detachment C (about 
the strength of an infantry division) and 
the 454th Security Division between the 
Russians and Ro\-no, where the road and 
railroad forked northwestward to Kovel’ 
and Lublin and southwestward to Dubno, 
Brody, and L’vov. The LIX Corps main 
force, two infantr>' divisions, was isolated 
too, but in falling back to Shcpetovka it 
drew closer to the center of the Fourth 
Panzer Army front, .\gainst LIX Corps, 
Sixtieth Army was advancing toward She- 
petovka and Thirteenth Army was turning 
west toward Rovno. 

Shepetovka and Rovno were the last 
German handholck on the main railroad 
running west of Kiev. If they were lost, the 
enemy would have complete control of a 
railroad into the exposed flank of .^rmy 
Group South. Ro\no could be used as a 
staging area for operations north toward 
Lublin or, more profitably, southwest to- 
ward L’vov. From Rovno to L’vov and 
the main supply artery of .\rmy Group 
South the distance was 1 10 miles, from 
Shepetovka to Ternopol it was 80 miles. 
.Another 30 to 50 miles would take the Rus- 
sians across the Dnestr and to the foothill.s 
of the Carpathians. 

Manstein, as sensitive as ever to the dan- 
ger on his left flank, could do nothing as 
long as Hitler insisted on keeping .Army 
Group .A and the right flank of .Army 
Group South echeloned east and exposed to 
simultaneous attacks in half a dozen places. 
On 14 Januaiy Manstein instructed Fourth 
Panzer Army to shift the Headquarters, 
XIII Corps, north to take command of 
Corps Detachment C and of the 454th 
Security Division, which were still trying to 



hold a front on the Gorym River twenty- 
miles east of Rovno. Farther north Soviet 
cavalry supported by partisan bands was 
already penetrating the outlying forests and 
swamps of the Pripyat Marshes in the direc- 
tion of Kovel’ and Lutsk. In the woods the 
Germans had found lukewarm allies in the 
Ukrainian nationalist partisans, who hated 
Russians more than they did Germans but 
whose value from the German point of 
view was gready reduced by the lack of a 
unified command and a deplorable incli- 
nation to kill all Poles and Russians, includ- 
ing those in the German service. 

XIII Corps was given the missions of 
holding Rovno and keeping the Russians 
away from the roads and railroads west of 
the city, even though no one really believed 
that the corps could do either. On 21 
January the commanding general reported 
that he could not prevent the Russians’ in- 
filtrating through the forests north of 
Rovno, and for his troops to push them 
back out was entirely out of the question. 
.At the end of the month he predicted that 
Rovno would be lost in a matter of dav-s. 
Two Soviet cavalry corps, which could only 
be tracked by air, were moving through the 
woods behind the city and would soon be in 
position to threaten Lutsk and Kovel’. On 
2 February the Russians took Rovno, and 
on the same day their cavalry drove the 
German garrison out of Lutsk forty miles to 
the west. 

During the next two weeks the Army- 
Group South left flank came close to dis- 
solving completely. To escape encircle- 
ment and protect L’vov, the main body of 
XIII Corps had to fall back to Dubno. In 
the north Soviet cavalry- ranged at will west 
of Lutsk and almost to the outskirts of 
Kovel’. Dubno was half encircled while 
XIII Corps was still going back toward it. 
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and Hitler demanded that the name of the 
officer entrusted with the defense of the city 
be reported directly to him. The officer 
who had been in command in Rovno he 
called to Fuehrer headquarters and ordered 
to face a court-martial. 

The army, the army group, and the 
OKH had recognized before the end of 
January that to evade a complete disaster 
they would have to commit several more 
divisions on the flank, but these divisions 
were at first nowhere to be found. In the 
first week of February all the army could 
supply was the 7th Panzer Division, a 
kampfgruppe. By 9 February a Soviet 
guards cavalry corps had pushed west of 
Dubno and appeared to be getting ready to 
attack the city from the rear. The next day 
Manstein, who had hoped to wait until the 
fighting around the Cherkassy pocket 
ended, decided he dared wait no longer 
and began shifting reinforcements to the 
hank. He gave XIII Corps the 340th 
Infantry Division (three infantry battalions 
and two of artillery) and began assembling 
under the Headquarters, XXXXVIII Pan- 
zer Corps, the 7 th and 8th Panzer Divisions 
and two reinforced territorial regiments 
from Poland for an attack north and east 



toward the Styr River and Kovel’. 

XXXXVIII Panzer Corps was ready- 
west of Dubno shortly after the middle of 
the month, but heavy, drifting snow kept it 
from going into action until 22 February. 
The attack went well, reaching Lutsk and 
the Styr River on both sides of the city by 
the 27th. From there the corps turned 
north, and by the end of the month it had 
established a line of strongpoints from 
Kovel’ to the XIII Corps left flank west of 
Dubno. 

For the first time in months the gap on 
the extreme left flank of Army Group South 
was closed. The effort, however, had left 
Fourth Panzer Army without the strength 
to patch a 30-mile gap between the XIII 
and LIX Corps flanks. Since midmonth 
the Russians had been building up their 
strength in the vicinity of Shepetovka, on 
LIX Corps’ left, and on the 26th they be- 
gan moving fresh troops into the trenches. 
On 2 March Manstein concluded that they 
would strike toward Ternopol before the 
spring thaw set in.'® 

“ Pz. AOK 4, la Kriegstagebuch, i .1 .-3g.3.44, 
6 Jan - ag Feb 44, Pz. .^OK 4 4941 7/1 file; Pz. 
AOK 4, la, Chef-Notizen, 1.1.-15.6.44, 30 Jan- 
3 Mar 44. Pz. AOK 4 51493/33 file. 




CHAPTER XII 



Offensives on Both Flanks — 
the North Flank 



Operation Blau 

During the two years after the first Soviet 
winter offensive, Army Group North had 
by comparison with the other army groups 
occupied an almost stationary front. On 
the right Sixteenth Army had given up 
some ground but had kept its line jmchored 
firmly on Lake Ilmen in the north. Below 
the lake the old Russian towns, Staraya 
Russa and Kholm, had lain directly in the 
front since the summer of 1941. Even the 
breakthrough at Nevel in October 1943 was 
more significant as a portent of a possible 
drive to outflank the army group in the 
south than for the loss of ground it involved. 
On the left Eighteenth Army had fought 
three batdes south of Lake Ladoga to keep 
Leningrad under siege and had held the 
Russians to a token gain of a few miles 
along the lake shore. From the Volkhov 
River to the Gulf of Finland the front was 
reminiscent of ^Vorld War I — a lacework 
of trenches and shell holes, the result of two 
and a half years’ fighting in which the gains 
and losses on both sides could be measured 
in yards. Ranged along the coast west of 
the city, the hea\-y siege artillers- transferred 
north in the summer of 1 942 after Sevasto- 
pol could still bring all of Leningrad except 
the northeastern suburbs under fire. 



For more than a year, however, the rela- 
tive stability of the front had not reflected 
the actual state of the army group. In 
September and October 1943 Kuechler had 
had to give up three infantry divisions and 
the 250th Spanish “Blue” Division, at the 
same time taking over some sixty miles of 
inadequately manned front from .\rmy 
Group Center, .^s replacements he had 
received three recendy formed SS disisions 
with mosdy non-German personnel and the 
Spanish Legion, the 1,000 men Franco had 
substituted for the Blue Division, many of 
them Loyalists who were looking for a 
chance to desert to the Russians. 

By December the line around the 
Oranienbaum pocket was being held by two 
Air Force field divisions and two of the SS 
divisions, and, except for the critical sectors 
close to Leningrad and north of Nevel, the 
rest of the front was liberally sprinkled with 
Air Force field divisions and SS units newly 
recruited in the Baltic States. After the 
Nevel breakthrough the army group had 
weakened its left flank and center to 
strengthen the right. Tactically the army 
group’s position had become very similar to 
that of Army Group South: it was forced 
to split its effort between the two extreme 
flanks, holding the one ( Ortinienbaum- 
Leningrad ) mostly for political and prestige 
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reasons and the other to stave off what 
could become a military disaster. 

In the second week of September 1943 
■\rmy Group North had begun work on the 
Panther position, its share of the East 
Wall. The north half of the Panther 
position was laid behind natural obstacles, 
the Narva River, Lake Peipus, and Lake 
Pskov. The south half was not so favor- 
ably situated. It had to be stretched east 
somewhat to cover two major road and rail 
centers, Pskov and Ostrov, and the tie-in to 
.Army Group Genter had to be moved we.st 
after the Nevel breakthrough. Nevertheless, 
when it was occupied it would reduce the 
army group frontage by 25 percent, and, 
unlike most of the East Wall, it had by late 
1943 actually begun to take on the appear- 
ance of a fortified line. A 50,000-man con- 
struction force had improved the communi- 
cations lines back to Riga and Dvinsk and 
had built 6,000 bunkers, 800 of them con- 
crete, laid 125 miles of barbed wire en- 
tanglements, and dug 25 miles each of 
trenches and tank traps. During Novem- 
ber and December building material rolled 
in at a rate of over 100 carloads a day.* 

In September the army group staff had 
begun detailed planning for Operation 
Blau, the withdrawal to the Panther posi- 
tion. The staff estimated that the million 
tons of grain and potatoes, half a million 
cattle and sheep, and military supplies and 
other material, including telephone wire 
and railroad track to be moved behind the 
Pantifer line, would amount to 4,000 
Irainloads. The withdrawal itself would be 
facilitated by the network of alternate posi- 



’ H. Gr. Nord, la Nr. 13000/44. Der Feldzug 
gegen die Sowjet-Union der Heeresgruppe Nord 
Kriegfjahr 1943, 24.11.44, H. Gr. Nord 75884/1 
file. 



tions that in the preceding two years had 
been built as far back as the Luga River. 
The 900,000 civilians living in the evacua- 
tion zone, particularly the men who could, 
if they were left behind, be drafted into the 
.Soviet .Army, raised problems. The first 
attempts, in early October, to march the 
civilians out in the customary treks pro- 
duced so much confusion, misery, and hos- 
tility that Kuechlcr ordered the rear area 
commands to adopt less onerous methods. 
Thereafter they singled out the adults who 
would be useful to the Soviet Union as 
workers or soldiers and evacuated most of 
them by train. “ During the last three 

months of the year the shipments of goods 
and people went ahead while the armies 
worked at getting their artillery and heavy 
equipment, much of which was sited in per- 
manent emplacements, ready to be moved. 
.At the end of the year, having transported 
250,000 civilians into Latvia and Lithu- 
ania, the army group could not find quart- 
ers for any more and called a halt to that 
part of the evacuation.^ 

Standing By 

The army group staff believed that log- 
ically Blau should begin in mid-January 
and be completed shortly before the spring 
thaw, in about the same fashion as .Army 
Group Center had executed Bueffel the 
year before, but on 22 December the chief 
of .staff told the armies that Hitler would 
probably not order Blau unless another 



’ W. Gr. Nord, la Nr. 093/43. Raeumung, g.ti. 
43, H. Gr. Nord. la Nr. 119/43. Besprechungs- 
punkte jtier den 15.9.. 29.9.43; Gr. Nord. la 
Nr. 138/43. Evakuierung der Bevoelkerung. Both 
in H. Gr. Nord 75129/64 file. 

’ H. Gr. Nord. Kriegstagebuch t. -31. 12.43. 28 
Dec 45, H. Gr. .Nord 75128/29 file. 
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Soviet ofTcnsivc forced him to. At the 
moment, Hitler’s opinion was that the 
Russians had lost so many men in the fight- 
ing in the Ukraine that they might not try 
another big offensive anywhere before the 
■spring of 1944.* 

Toward the end of the month it 
appeared, in fact, that Hitler might be 
right. The bulge on the Army Group 
North right flank was worrisome, but the 
Stavkn had .shifted the weight of the offen- 
sive to Vitebsk, for the time being at least. 
In the Oranienbaum pocket and around 
Leningrad the Leningrad and Volkhov 
Fronts had been ready to attack since No- 
vember, but with the trouble at Nevel out 
of the way the army group was less con- 
cerned than it had been. Intelligence re- 
ports from Eighteenth Army indicated that 
the units in the Oranienbaum pocket, in 
particular, had been strengthened; and 
boat traffic between Leningrad and 
Oranienbaum had been usually heavy dur- 
ing the fall, continuing until some boats 
were trapped in ire. On the other hand, 
almost no new units had appeared, and 
I.eninfirnd Front .seemed to be depending 
for its reinforcements on the Leningrad 
population. While an offensive .sometime 
in January appeared a near certainty, the 
longer Eighteenth Army’s intelligence 
offic ers looked the rlo.ser they came to con- 
vincing themselves it would be cut in the 
modest pattern of the three earlier offen.sives 
around Leningrad." 

On 29 December the OKH ordered 
Kuechler to transfer to Army Group .South 
one of his be.st divisions, the ist Infantry 
Divi.sion which Eighteenth Army was de- 

* Ibid., aa Dcr 43. 

'‘Ibid., la. If,. 17 Drr 43; AOK 18, Fufhrung.'t- 
ahlrilung Kiifg\tagebuih, Tril 4I. Textband HI. 
31 Dn- 43, .AOK ifl 4491 i/ao flic. 



pending on to backstop some of its less re- 
liable units in the Oranienbaum-Leningrad 
sector. When Kucchlcr called to protest, 
Zeitzler told him he would not need the 
division; Hitler intended to execute Opera- 
tion Bi.AU after all and would tell him so 
personally the next day. During the noon 
conference in the Fuehrer headquarters on 
30 December, Kucchlcr, expecting to re- 
ceive his orders, reported on the state of the 
Panthkr position and the time he would 
need to complete Bi.au. In passing, he 
remarked that he had talked to General- 
oberst Georg Lindemann, Commanding 
General, Eighteenth Army, who “natural- 
ly” had a.skcd for his army to stay where it 
was even though he lost ist Infantry Divi- 
sion. To a question from Hitler, Kucchlcr 
replied that the Eighteenth Army front was 
well fortified, almost too well, in fact, since 
the army did not have enough troops to 
man it completely. Hitler then terminated 
the conference without mentioning Opera- 
tion Bl.AU." 

Kuechler did not fully realize what had 
happened until the next day, after an order 
had come in to transfer another good divi- 
sion to Army Group South. Zeitzler told the 
army group chief of staff that Hitler had 
begun to falter in his decision as soon as 
Kuechler made the remark about Linde- 
mann’s wanting to keep his army where it 
was. He thought it would take at least a 
week to talk Hitler around again.’ By 
day’s end the chief of staff had a memo- 
randum marshaling the arguments for 
Bi.AU ready for Kuechler to sign, but that 
was scarcely enough. Lindemann would 

' StenogT. Dien.1l im F.H. Qu.. Besprechung mil 
Gen Feldmarschall Kuechler vnm 30.13.43, OCMII 
filrs. 

' H. (It. Nord, Kriegslagebuch 1 .-31 .13.43. 31 
Dec 43. H. fir. Nord 7siaB/ag file. 
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have to be persuaded to reverse himself, 
since in such instances if in almost no others 
Hitler always took the word of the man on 
the spot. 

On 4 January — by then a third division 
was on its way to Army Group South — 
Kucchlcr went to Eij^hteenth Army head- 
quarters and, citing the necessity to husband 
the army group’s forces, almost pleaded 
with Lindcmann to reconsider. Linde- 
mann replied that his corps, division, and 
troop commanders in the most threatened 
sectors were confident they could weather 
the attack." -\fter that, none of the army 
group’s arguments counted for much. 
Hitler told Zeitzler he was only doing what 
Kuechler wanted. Nor could Kuechler and 
his staff draw any comfort from the knowl- 
edge that Lindcmann was probably moti- 
vated mainly by a desire to draw attention 
to himself — as a senior army commander 
he had never had .so good an opportunity to 
.show what he could do directly under the 
eyes of the Fuehrer. No less disquieting for 
the army group was the knowledge that it 
was committed to repeating an error which 
had already been made too often in the 
ETraine. To the operations chief at OKH 
the chief of staff .said the army group was 
marching to disaster with its eyes open, put- 
ting forces into positions which in the long 
run could not be held.® 

Leningrad Liberated 

On 1 4 January 1 944 the operation began. 
(Map 33) Leningrad Front, General Pol- 



“ H. Gt. Nord, von Negenborn, Rittmeisier, Ord. 
Offz. O.B. Nord, Bericht ueber die Besprechung bei 
der 18. Armee am 4.1.44, H. Gr. NoH 75129/81 
file, 

"H. Gr. Nord, la Kriegstagebuch, 1.-31.1.44, i, 
2. 6 Jan 44, H. Gr. Nord 75128/33 file. 



kovnik L. A. Govorov commanding, 
mounted the main effort. Second Shock 
Army drove east out of the Oranienbaum 
pocket while Forty-second Army attempted 
to push west on the front below Lenin- 
grad.‘“ .^gainst Forty-second Army, the 
stronger of the two, the corps artillery of 
L Corps reacted fa.st, laying down a well- 
placed barrage that stopped the attack be- 
fore it got started. Second Shock Army did 
better; the loth Air Force Field Division 
began to crumble the moment it was hit. 

Not a real surprise but, still, only half 
expected, were the strong thrusts that Gen- 
eral Polkovnik Kirill A. Meretskov’s Vol- 
khov Front launched the same day north 
and south of Novgorod on Eighteenth 
-Army’s right flank. Novgorod had been 
considered a danger point, but the army 
had not been convinced that the Leningrad 
and Volkhov Fronts would have the 
strength to attempt simultaneous offensives 
on a major scale. Lindcmann, on 10 Jan- 
uary, had rated the build-ups — in the 
Oranienbaum pocket, southwest of Lenin- 
grad, and ea.st of Novgorod — as relatively 
modest, particularly in terms of reserves. 
He had predicted that without more re- 
•serces the thrusts could not go very deep 
and that the attacks in the Oranienbaum- 
Lcningrad .sector and at Novgorod would 
“very likely” be staggered." In fact, the 
Leningrad and Volkhov Fronts had Eight- 
eenth .Army outnumbered by at least 3:1 
in divisions (55 rifle divisions, 9 rifle bri- 
gades, and 8 tank brigades to 20 German 
divisions), 3:1 in artillery, an 6: i in tanks, 
self-propelled artillery, and aircraft.’® 



'“IVOV{K), IV, 35. 

” AOK 18, la Kriegstagebuch, Teil 4g. Band 1 , 
10 Jan 44. .^OK 18 52614/2 file. 

”/VOF(R), IV, 34. 
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The Soviet commands had chosen exact- 
ly the two places in which Eighteenth Army 
had the least room to maneuver. The loop 
of the front separating the Oranienbaum 
pocket from Leningrad was only twenty 
miles wide at its base. On the Eighteenth 
Army right flank an envelopment five to ten 
miles deep was enough to chop out Nov- 
gorod and break the tie-in to Lake Ilmen. 
The danger was, as Zeitzler warned at the 
end of the day, that minor slip-ups could 
have consequences similar to the Nevel 
debacle. 

During the second and third days the 
battle seemed to be going about as the Ger- 
mans hoped it would. Neither Govorov 
nor Meretskov put in any new units, which 
seemed to indicate that they were operating 
without much in the way of reserves, and it 
appeared that Leningrad Front did not in- 
tend to do more than open the Oranien- 
baum pocket. On i6 January Kuechler 
told his army commanders that the Rus- 
sians had committed all their forces, and 
Army Group North could win the battle 
by taking some risks in the quiet sectors. 

The next day his optimism started to 
fade. Lindemann had put in his entire re- 
serve, the 6 1st Infantry Division, to stiffen 
the loth Air Force Field Division, but it 
was barely managing to stave off a com- 
plete rupture. Before noon the army group 
informed the OKH that the fighting 
around Leningrad was taking a turn for the 
worse. Eighteenth Army would have to 
begin dismantling the siege artillery during 
the night, and if the army group wanted to 
see the battle through it would have to 
withdraw below Lake Ladoga to the 
Rollbahn po.sition along the Leningrad- 
Chudovo road to shorten the front and 
gain two divisions. The army group had 
originally built the Rollbahn to provide 



just such insurance. In the afternoon the 
answer came from Hitler: he neither 

approved nor disapproved but thought it 
would be better to give up the hold on the 
Gulf of Finland and take back the front 
between Leningrad and Oranienbaum. 
Kuechler protested that to do that would 
give the Russians the victory and an oppor- 
tunity to turn south with their strength 
intact. 

On the morning of the i8th Lindemann 
reported that the fronts east of Oranien- 
baum and west of Leningrad were collaps- 
ing. The same was happening at Novgorod 
where the encirclement was nearly com- 
plete, and the few extra battalions the army 
had been able to throw in would not even 
be enough to hold open an escape route 
much longer. After seeing for himself how 
near complete exhaustion the troops at the 
front were, Kuechler a.sked and was denied 
permission to withdraw to the Rollbahn. 
In the afternoon Forty-second Army’s 
spearhead drove into Krasnoyc Selo, the 
former summer residence of the Czars, and 
cut the two main roads to the north, .\fter 
that, Kuechler decided he had no choice 
but to take back the two divisions on the 
coast before they were completely cut off. 
He informed the OKH that he intended to 
give the order at the end of the day whether 
he had received permLssion by then or not. 
At the midnight situation conference Hitler 
approved, after Zeitzler told him the order 
had already been given. 

Withdrawal to the Rollbahn 

On 19 January ihc first stage, which 
plainly was only the prelude to the battle, 
ended. The difficult ta.sk was to get Hitler 
to accept the consequences. Kucchler’s 
order had come too late to save the divi- 
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sions on the coast; some elements escaped, 
others were trapped and destroyed as the 
Russians swept in from the east and west. 
Second Shock and Forty-second Armies 
then joined forces, and the appearance of 
several fresh divisions demonstrated that 
they had more than adequate reserves. At 
Novgorod eight Soviet divisions encircled 
five German battalions. Their one hope 
for escape was to elude the Russians in the 
swamps west of the city. 

Shortly after nightfall, after Zeitzler had 
argued unsucces-sfully for half an hour, 
Kucchler called Hitler and begged him to 
give the troops at Novgorod what would 
certainly be their last chance. Suddenly 
dropping the argument he had clung to 



stubbornly throughout the day, that Nov- 
gorod could not be given up because of its 
“extraordinary symbolic significance,” Hit- 
ler agreed. On the subject of the Roll- 
BAHN, however, he merely read Kuechler a 
short lecture on the demoralizing effects of 
voluntary withdrawals. Fifteen minutes 
later he called back to give permission for 
that too. At midnight he changed his mind 
about the Rollbahn, but Zeitzler told him 
the orders had gone out to the divisions and 
could not be recalled. 

Hitler had also tried to extract from 
Zeitzler and Kuechler guarantees that the 
Rollbahn position would be held. On the 
20th Kuechler, appraising the situation, de- 
“ Ibid., 15-19 Jan 44. 
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dared that the two recent tactical setbacks, 
at Novgorod and southwest of Leningrad, 
had resulted from lack of reseires and an 
overtaut front. The same conditions still 
existed. The withdrawal to the Rollbahn 
would free three divisions, two to go into 
the front below Leningrad, the other west 
of Novgorod. With that, the army group 
would have exhausted its resources for cre- 
ating resers es. The three divisions would 
be used up in a short time, and an opera- 
tional breakthrough could then be expected. 
He recommended that the pullback to the 
Rollbahn be made the first step in a con- 
tinuous withdrawal to the Panther posi- 
tion, pointing out that the army group was 
already so weakened that it would have just 
enough troops to man the front when it 
reached there.” 



Less than a day passed before Kuechler’s 
forecast began to come true. On 21 Jan- 
uary Forty-second Army attacked toward 
Krasnogvardeysk, the junction of the main 
lail lines and roads coming from the south 
and west. L Corps had not had time to 
sort out its battered units and start setting 
up a front. 

That night Kuechler flew to Fuehrer 
headquarters where the next morning, 
shortly before his interview with Hitler, 
word reached him that Eighteenth Army 
could not hold Krasnogvardeysk unless it 
gave up Pushkin and Slutsk, also impor- 
tant junctions but farther north. Hitler 
was deaf to all his proposals. The Fuehrer 
brushed off everything said concerning 

'* H. Gt. Nord, la Nr. 15/44, an Chef CenStdH. 
20 . 1 . 40 , H 22/226 file. 
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Pushkin and Slutsk, the Panther position, 
and possible new threats on the army group 
right flank with a statement that Army 
Group North was spoiled; it had not had a 
crisis for more than a year and, consequent- 
ly, did not know what one was. “I am 
against all withdrawals,” he went on. “We 
will have crises wherever we are. There is 
no guarantee we will not be broken through 
on the Panther. If we go back voluntarily 
he [the Russians] will not get there with 
only half his forces. He must bleed himself 
white on the way. The battle must be 
fought as far as pos.sible from the German 
border.” When Kuechler objected that the 
Panther position could not be held if the 
army group was too weak to fight when it 
got there. Hitler blamed all the gaps in the 
front on the egoism of the army groups and 
insisted that every square yard of ground 
be .sold at the highest possible price in 
Ru.ssian blood. Finally, demanding that 
the Rou.bahn be held, he dismissed the 
field marshal. Later Zeitzler said the time 
had been bad and Kuechler should try 
again in a few days; Hitler was worried 
about the landing that day by Allied troops 
at Anzio south of Rome and had not 
ILslcncd to what was said. 

Meanwhile, Eighteenth Army was begin- 
ning to di.sintegrate. Fighting in mud and 
water, the troops were exhausted. Govorov 
and Meret.skov, on the other hand, had 
managed, since the warm weather set in at 
midmonth, to give their divisions a day out 
of every three or four to rest and dry out. 
On the morning of 23 January, Lindemann 
gave the order to evacuate Pu-shkin and 
.Slutsk and reported to the OKH that it 
could either accept his decision or send a 
general to replace him. During the day the 
army completed the withdrawal to the 
Roi i.hahn, whic h the Rus.sians had already 



penetrated in several places. 

Kuechler's Dilemma 

On the 24th at Eighteenth Army head- 
quarters Kuechler accused Lindemann of 
having submitted false estimates of Soviet 
reserves at the end of December. Linde- 
mann admitted “mistakes” had been made. 
The belated revision of the army’s past in- 
telligence estimates was swiftly buried, how- 
ever, under waves of bad news from the 
front. In the morning the Russians entered 
the outskirts of Krasnogvardeysk and 
rammed through to the bend of the Luga 
River southeast of Luga. The divisions in 
the Rollbahn position tried to patch the 
front by throwing in their rear echelon 
troops. At the end of the day Lindemann 
reported that his right flank had lost con- 
tact with Sixteenth Army and Krasnogvar- 
deysk would fall within twenty-four hours. 

Because losing Krasnogvardeysk would 
badly weaken the supply lines of the corps 
farther east, the army group asked to go 
back at least to the Luga River. In the 
evening Zeitzler replied that Hitler’s orders 
were to hold the corner po.sts and make the 
troops fight to the last. Since there was 
nothing else to do for the time being, he 
advised the army group command to be “a 
little ruthless” for a while.'" 

On 27 January, Kuechler and the other 
army group and army commanders on the 
Eastern Front attended a National Socialist 
Leadership Conference at Koenigsberg. 
Hitler addressed the generals on the subject 
of faith as a guarantee of victory. He 
called for a strengthening of faith in him- 



“ W. Gr. Nord. la Kriegstagebuch, l. -31. 1.44, 
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self, in the National Socialist philosophy, 
and in the ultimate victory and suggested 
that the generals’ faith needed strengthen- 
ing as much as anyone else’s.'® During one 
of the interludes, in a private talk with 
Hitler, Kuechler repeated a situation esti- 
mate he had sent in the day before: the 
Leningrad and Volkhov Fronts were em- 
ploying four strong attack forces to cut 
Eighteenth Army to pieces; they were going 
toward Narva from the east and toward 
Luga from the north and east ; if the attack 
from the east carried through Luga it would 
cut the communications lines of six of 
Lindemann’s eight corps. Hitler responded 
by prohibiting all voluntary withdrawals 
and reserving all decisions to withdraw to 
himself. When Kuechler remarked, prob- 
ably with the subject of the day’s meeting 
in mind, that Eighteenth Army had suf- 
fered 40,000 casualties and the troops had 
fought as hard as could be expected. Hitler 
replied that the latter statement was “not 
quite’’ true. He had heard the army group 
was not fighting everywhere with as much 
determination as it might.” 

That interview destroyed Kuechler as an 
effective army group commander. When 
he returned to his headquarters he still 
seemed, as his chief of staff later put it, to 
realize that all he could do was retreat, but 
all he could talk about was showing more 
determination and attacking — with what, 
nobody knew. On the 28th the chief of 
staff, Generalleutnant Eberhard Kinzel, 
took matters into his own hands and told 
'he Chief of Staff, Eighteenth Army, that 



'• Manstein, Vertorene Siege, pp. 579f; Taetig- 
keitsbericht des Chefs des Heerespersonalamts, 27 
Jan 44, H 4/12 file. 

H. Gt. Nord, la Nr. 20/44, Beurteilung der 
Lage, 36.1.44, H 22/226 file; H. Gr. Nord, O.B., 
Aktennotiz, 29.1.44, H. Gr. Nord 75129/81 file. 



the time had come. An order to retreat 
must be issued, but the army group was 
forbidden to do that. The army would, 
therefore, have to act as if it had been 
given, issuing its own implementing orders 
orally rather than in writing. He would see 
to it that the army was covered “in the 
General Staff channel.” The next day 
Kinzel prevailed on Kuechler at least to 
submit a report pointing out to Hitler that 
Eighteenth Army was split into three parts 
and could not hold any kind of a front 
forward of the Luga River.’* 

On the 30th Kuechler went to Fuehrer 
headquarters where Hitler finally approved 
a retreat to the Luga River but directed 
that the front then be held, contact with 
Sixteenth .Army regained, and all gaps in 
the front closed. When Kuechler passed 
this along to his operations officer the latter 
protested to the Operations Branch, OKH, 
that it was impossible to execute; one of the 
gaps was thirty miles wide, and at Staritza 
northwest of Luga the Russians were 
already across the Luga River. Later 
Zeitzler agreed to tell Hitler that the Luga 
line could not be held. In the meantime 
Kuechler had been told to report back to 
the Fuehrer headquarters on 31 January. 

Model Takes Command 

.At the noon conference the next day 
Hitler informed Kuechler he was relieved 
of his command. Model, who had been 
waiting to replace Manstein, was given 
temporary command of the army group. 
Reacting quickly as always. Model tele- 
graphed ahead, “Not a single step back- 
ward will be taken without my express per- 
mission. I am flying to Eighteenth Army 

"H. Gr. Nord, la Nr. 34/44, Chef GenStdH, 
39.1.44, H 22/226 file. 
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this afternoon. Tell General Lindemann 
that I beg his old trust in me. ^Ve have 
worked together before.”*” 

During the last days of January the 
Eighteenth .Army’s attrition rate had 
spiraled steeply. On 27 January the army 
north front had lain about ten miles north 
of the line Narva-Chudovo over most of its 
length and forty miles northeast of Narva 
in its western quarter. By the 31st it had 
been pushed back nearly to the Narva River 
in the west and slightly below the Narva- 
Chudovo line in the east, by itself not a sur- 
prising loss of ground; but in the interval 
the front had virtually dissolved. On the 
situation maps of the 27 th it had still 
appeared as a distinguishable, continuous 
line, albeit with several large gaps. By the 
31st all that was left was a random scatter- 
ing of dots where battalions and companies 
still held a mile or two of front. The only 
two divisions still worthy of the name were 
the 1 2th Panzer Division, which had come 
in during the last week in the month, and 
the 58th Infantry Division, moving in from 
the south by train. On 29 January the 
army group reported that as of the loth 
Eighteenth Army had had an infantry com- 
bat strength of 57,936 men; it had lost since 
then 35,000 wounded and 14,000 killed 
and now had, including new arrivals, an 
infantry strength of 17,000.”” 

Model had never had a greater oppor- 
tunity to display his talent as an improvisor, 
and he took it with a flamboyant zest which, 
though it did not change the tactical situa- 
tion, quickly dispelled the sense of hope- 
lessness and frustration that had been hang- 
ing over the army group. He also had the 



“//. Gt. Nord, la Kriegstagebuch, 1.-31.1.44. 
28-31 Jan 44 - H. Gr. Nord 75128/33 file. 

” Ibid., 29 Jan 44. 



advantage of Hitler’s tendency to give new 
appointees, particularly when they were 
also his fa\orites, greater latitude, at 
least temporarily, than he had allowed their 
predecessors. 

Model’s first moves were as much psy- 
chological as military. To dissipate what 
he called the Panther psychosis he forbade 
all references to the Panther position and 
abolished the designation. Past experience 
had shown that in times of adversity, named 
lines, particularly when the names sug- 
gested strength, had a powerful attraction 
for both troops and commands. On the 
other hand, the state of Eighteenth Army 
being what it was. Model could not attempt 
to enforce his original “no step backward” 
order. Instead, he introduced something 
new, the Schild und Schwert (shield and 
sword) theory, the central idea of which 
was that withdrawals were tolerable if one 
intended later to strike back in the same or 
a different direction in a kind of parry and 
thrust sequence. The theory was appar- 
ently Hitler’s latest brain child, a rem- 
edy for — as he viewed it — the disease of 
falling back to gain troops to build a new 
defense line which in a short time would 
itself prove too weak to be held. That 
Model placed overly much faith in the 
theory may be doubted. He was enough 
of a realist to know that while the with- 
drawal was usually possible the counter- 
thrust was not. On the other hand, he was 
also well enough acquainted with Hitler to 
know that it was always advantageous to 
make a retreat look like the first stage of an 
advance. 

Schild und Schwert 

Model applied the Schild und Schwert 
theor)' in his first directive to Eighteenth 
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Army issued on i February. He ordered 
Lindemann to take his main force back to a 
short line north and cast of Luga. After 
that was accomplished and the 12th Panzer 
Division had finished closing the gap to 
Sixteenth Army, as had been directed be- 
fore the change in command, the 1 2th Pan- 
zer and the 58th Infantry Divisions plus as 
many more divisions as could be spared 
from the short line would be shifted west of 
Luga for a thrust along the Luga River to 
establish contact with the two corps on the 
Nar\’a. The first part of the directive gave 
the army a chance to reduce its frontage by 
almost two-thirds, which was necessary, the 
second envisaged a gain of enough strength 
— which was highly doubtful — to open a 
counteroffensive and extend the front fifty 
miles to the west. 

To apply the Schild und Schwert theory 
on the Eighteenth .Army left flank was im- 
possible. LIV Corps and III SS Panzer 
Corps, both under the command of Gen- 
eral der Infanterie Otto Sponheimer, the 
Commanding General, LIV Corps, had 
fallen back along the Baltic coast from the 
Oranienbaum pocket. After 28 January 
they had been thrown back to the Luga 
River and then to the Narva River, the 
northern terminus of the Panther position. 
They could go no farther without endan- 
gering the entire Panther line and the im- 
portant shale oil refineries near the coast 
about twenty miles west of the river. 

On 2 February, when Model inspected 
Sponheimer’s front, his divisions were cross- 
ing to the west bank of the river and pulling 
back into a small bridgehead around the 
city of Narva. South of Narva the Rus- 
sians were probing across the river and 
before the end of the day had a small 
bridgehead of their own. Elements of the 
Panzer Grenadier Division Feldhermhalle, 



coming from Army Group Gentcr, and a 
regiment of the 58th Infantry Division were 
arriving to strengthen the front below 
Narva. 

Everywhere Model heard the same com- 
plaint; the troops were worn out; and 
every-where he gave the same order: they 
would have to see the battle through. The 
help the army group could give was small 
enough; an infantry adviser for III SS 
Panzer Corps; an artillery expert to match 
the skilled artillerists the Russians were 
using; requests to Himmler for some ex- 
perienced SS replacements, to Doenitz for 
reinforcements for the coastal batteries, and 
to Goering for air force personnel to be 
used against the partisans. 

Nevertheless, the near collapse of Eight- 
eenth Army at the end of January had had 
the effect of a temporary disentanglement, at 
least in places, as on the Narva River. 
Model’s decision to close up the front 
around Luga gave the army a chance to 
maneuver and to catch its breath. The 
next move was still the Russians’, but it 
would be met on a coherent front. For a 
few days at the beginning of February the 
points of greatest pressure were in the Six- 
teenth Army area where the Second Baltic 
Front pushed into the front south of 
Staraya Russa and west of Novosokol’niki, 
tying down German troops which might be 
shifted north and, as a bonus, creating en- 
tering wedges which might be exploited for 
deep thrusts later. 

By 4 February the Leningrad and Vol- 
khov Fronts had regrouped and were begin- 
ning to elose in on Eighteenth .Army again. 
Army Group North informed the OKH 
that Meretskov had massed one strong 
force and 200 tanks southwest of Novgorod, 
and Govorov was assembling another east 
of Samro Lake thirty miles off the Eight- 
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Narva. Two medieval fortresses, Hermannsburg (left) and Ivangorod (right), fiank the 

Narva River. 



eenth Army left flank. They obviously 
would try for an encirclement around Luga. 

Model still intended to attack to the 
northwest, and he proposed a “large” and a 
“small” solution. The first would carry the 
front out to the length of the Luga River; 
the second would extend it diagonally to 
the northern tip of Lake Peipus. Kinzel, the 
chief of staff, remarked later to the Chief 
of Staff, Eighteenth Army, that it was grati- 
fying just to be able to think about such 
bold strokes. Whether either would be 
carried out would depend on how the battle 
developed. In any event, nothing would 
be lost because the preliminary movements 
would be useful no matter what the army 
did next.^* 

H. Gr. Nord. la Kriegstagebuch. i.-ag.a.44. 
1-6 Feb 44. H. Gr. Nord 75138/37 file. 



Hitler, usually delighted by talk of an 
offensive, displayed no enthusiasm. In a 
rare personal directive to Model he cited 
the Narva area as most vulnerable and 
ordered it reinforced without delay. In the 
sector between Lake Peipus and Lake Ilmen 
he saw a danger of Eighteenth Army’s be- 
ing pushed east away from Lake Peipus and 
a threat of an encirclement, and he in- 
structed Model to submit a request for a 
withdrawal to the Panther position as 
soon as either of those became imminent."^ 
Having appointed the kind of daring, 
iron-nerved general he wanted, Hitler him- 
self became the advocate of caution. The 
change probably also resulted in part from 
Hitler’s tendency to associate men with 

OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt. I/N Nr. 44063/44. 
an H. Gr. Nord, 6.a.44, II 22/226 file. 
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events. Most likely, before dismissing 
Kuechler he had decided that a retreat to 
the Panther position was necessary, but he 
had not acted then because he could not 
bring himself to appear to mitigate what he 
considered to be Kuechler’s responsibility 
for the defeat. 

On 6 February the 12th Panzer Division 
finished closing the gap to Sixteenth Army. 
Its next mission was to assemble in Pskov 
and attack east of Pskov Lake and Lake 
Peipus. The 58th Infantry Division was 
standing by farther east, and Eighteenth 
.\rmy had called for a withdrawal on the 
front around Luga which would free three 
divisions in two days. In the pause, short 
as it was, the Army’s .strength had begun 
to rise as stragglers, men recalled from 
leave, and those released from the hospitals 
were returned to their divisions. In addi- 
tion, Model had ordered 5 percent of the 
rear echelon troops transferred to line duty. 

At Headquarters, Eighteenth Army, 
Model on the 7th issued instructions for the 
first stage of the projected counteroffensive. 
By .shifting divisions from the north and east 
the army would create a solid front between 
the southern tip of Lake Peipus and Luga. 
Having accomplished that, the army would 
apply the Schild und Schwert theory by em- 
ploying two corps on the east defensively to 
stop the Russian advance from Samro Lake 
and one corps in the west in a thrust north- 
ward along the Lake Peipus shore. 

During the next two days Eighteenth 
Army tried to jockey its divisions into posi- 
tion. Roadblocks laid by the partisans de- 
layed 1 2th Panzer Division’s advance to- 
ward Pskov. The 58th Infantry Division c.s- 
tablished a short front on the Plyussa River 
at about the center of the proposed new 
line, but the Russians filtered past on both 
sides, and the other divisions would have to 



attack to close up the front. That would 
not be easy since the divisions only had four 
understrength battalions each and the 
enemy strength was growing hourly as units 
moved in from the northwest. The swampy 
terrain also raised problems, but, on the 
other hand, it was probably the main reason 
why Leningrad Front could not bring its 
full force to bear more quickly. 

By 10 February the 58th Infantry Divi- 
sion was split in two and one of its regi- 
ments was encircled. The 24th Infantry 
Division, trying to close the gap on the 
right of the 58th Division, got nowhere and 
for most of the day had trouble holding 
open the Luga-P.skov railroad. Although 
Eighteenth Army would try again the next 
day to regain contact with the 58th Divi- 
sion and close the gap the prospects were 
worsening rapidly. Air reconnaissance had 
spotted convoys of 800 to 900 trucks mov- 
ing southeast from Samro Lake. 

The next afternoon Eighteenth Army re- 
ported that the battle had taken a danger- 
ous turn. The 24th Infantry Division was 
stopped. Soviet tanks had appeared. Both 
regiments of the 58th Infantry Division 
were surrounded and would have to fight 
their way back. That they could save their 
heavy weapons was doubtful. After night- 
fall Lindemann told Model that the only 
way he could get enough troops to close the 
gaps on the left flank was to take the entire 
front back to the .shortest line between the 
southern tip of Lake Peipus and Lake 
Ilmen. Govorov had spread the right arm 
of the pincers out to the Peipus shore and 
was pushing south toward Pskov. He al- 
ready had some units far enough south “to 
pinch the 1 2th Panzer Division in the back- 
.side.’’ Reluctantly, Model agreed to let the 
army go back. 

The next day brought more bad news. 
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At Nana the Russians expanded their 
bridgehead and created another north of 
the city. Between Lakes Peipus and Pskov, 
Govorov poured in enough troops to 
threaten a crossing into the Panther posi- 
tion. If Model were to establish a front be- 
tween Lake Peipus and Lake Ilmen he 
would have to fight for it. On the evening 
of the 1 2th Model informed the OKH that 
he still planned to take and hold that line 
and wanted to know whether Hitler 
approved. The OKH response indicated 
that nobody there, including Hitler, liked 
the idea. The opinion was — for once — 
unanimous that it was too late to set up a 
front between the lakes and that, in any 
event, it was more important to free one 
division for Narva and another for the 
Peipus-Pskov narrows. The operations 
chief in the OKH added that Hitler was 
repeating ever\’ day that he did not want to 
risk any encirclements forward of the 
Panther position. -\n hour before mid- 
night Sponheimer reported breakthroughs 
north and south of Narva. On the north 
II I SS Panzer Corps had managed to close 
the front and even gain a little, but south of 
Nai^a the Feldherrnhallc Division did not 
have the strength even to offer effective 
resistance. 

To the Panther Position 

In the morning on the 13th Model sent 
a situation report to Hitler. He said he 
would fight the battle around Narva to 
its end. If worst came to worst he would 
shorten the front by giving up the bend of 
the Narva River. He still believed it would 
be best to hold between Lake Peipus and 
Lake Ilmen until more work had been done 
on the Panther position. Hider’s an-swer 
came four hours later. The Nar\a front 



would be strengthened with greatest speed. 
The army group would submit a plan and 
timetable for a prompt withdrawal to the 
Panther position. 

For the moment it appeared that the de- 
cision to go back to the Panther position 
might have come too late to save the Narva 
front, for which, as a last resort, the army 
group that day released an E.stonian bri- 
gade. The brigade was the product of a 
draft the SS, which was responsible for for- 
eign recruitment, had been conducting in 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania since early 
January. Because Hitler refused to offer 
the Baltic States even a promise of eventual 
autonomy, the draftees were dispirited and 
their only motivation was fear — of the Rus- 
sians and the Germans. On the night of 
13 February, Sponheimer reported that the 
Estonians had arrived in complete disorder 
verging on panic. Some had tried to desert 
on the way. That left Model no choice but 
to take troops from Eighteenth Army, He 
ordered the 58th Infantry Division trans- 
ferred north after a three-day rest. The 
division had lost a third of its personnel and 
all of its heavy equipment in the encircle- 
ments. 

On the morning of the 14th, after Spon- 
heimer reported that he had no room to 
maneuver and no troops to close the gaps 
and was therefore helpless. Model asked to 
evacuate the small bridgehead still being 
held east of Narva, to gain three battalions. 
Zeitzler approved and offered in addition 
an infantry division from Norway. Then, 
shortly after daylight news came in that the 
Russians had staged a landing on the coast 
northwest of Nar\ a. Later reports revealed 
that the landing force was not large, about 
500 naval troops, supported only by several 
gun boats from Lavansaari Island in the 
Gulf of Finland. In the report .sent to the 
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Soviet Ski Troops on the Northern Front 



OKH Model stated that, nevertheless, the 
scene around Narva was “not pretty” and 
he had ordered the bridgehead given up 
immediately. During the day the landing 
parties were wiped out without much dam- 
age having been done except by the Ger- 
man Stukas that bombed a German dnnsion 
headquarters and knocked out several Tiger 
tanks. 

More troublesome was the appearance 
of Soviet ski troops on the west shore of 
Lake Peipus north of the narrows. The 
security division responsible for the area re- 
ported that its Estonian troops were “going 
home.” After that, Model told the OKH 
that he would begin the withdrawal to the 
Panther position on 17 February and 
complete it early on i March. He would 



mop up the west shore of Lake Peipus in 
the next few days and use the first two divi- 
sions freed to cover the lake shore. He ex- 
pected that as soon as Eighteenth Army be- 
gan to move Govorov and Meretskov would 
try for an encirclement around the army’s 
“shoulders.” They had strong forces in 
position north of Pskov and on the west 
shore of Lake Ilmen. 

In the two days before the withdrawal 
began, the Rus,sians did not try again to 
cross the lakes, and on 17 February Model 
gave a corps headquarters command of the 
lake sector and began shifting the 12th 
Panzer Division into the area. On the 
Narva the battle began to degenerate into a 
vicious .stalemate in which the two sides 
stood toe to toe, neither giving nor gaining 
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an inch. Sponheimcr could not close the 
gaps in his front, but that Govorov was less 
than satisfied with his own progress was 
confirmed in repeated radio messages offer- 
ing the decoration Hero of the Soviet 
Union to the first commander who.se troops 
reached the road running west out of 
Narva. As the Sixteenth and Eighteenth 
Armies began to move, the Soviet armies 
followed close. Through their networks of 
agents and partisans they knew exactly 
what was taking place. 

On 19 February Army Group North be- 
came suddenly and acutely aware of an old 
danger that had been lurking in the back- 
ground throughout the last month of crises. 
On that day, for the first time in two 
months, the attacks on the Third Panzer 
Army perimeter around Vitebsk stopped; 
and air reconnaissance detected truck con- 
voys of 2,000 or 3,000 trucks moving out, 
most of them heading north and northwest. 
.Army Group North intelligence estimated 
that two armies could be .shifted to the Six- 
teenth Army right flank in a few days. 
Model foresaw two possibilities. The first, 
and most likely, was that after adding to 
its already strong concentration in the 
Ncvel-Pusto.shka area. Second Baltic Front 
would attempt to break into the Panther 
position below Pusto.shka and roll it up to 
the north before the Sixteenth and Eight- 
eenth Armies could establish them.selvcs 
there. The .second, the “big .solution” as 
the Germans had come to call it, was a 
thrust straight through to Dvinsk and on to 
Riga to rut off Army Group North in the 
Baltic .States.’'* 



” //. Gt. Nord, la Kriegslagebuch, • -ag.3,44. 
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Model also speculated that the activity 
on the Sixteenth Army right flank might be 
a sign that the Stavka was becoming dis- 
couraged with the attempts to encircle 
Eighteenth Army. If that was so, it did 
not result in any lessening of pressure on 
Eighteenth Army. As predicted, the Vol- 
khov and Leningrad Fronts bore down 
heavily on the army’s .shoulders. 

Meretskov tried for a breakthrough at 
Shimsk west of Lake Ilmen on 17 February. 
For three days, while the flank of Sixteenth 
Army came back from Staraya Russa, the 
battle to keep contact between the two 
armies swayed in the balance. On the 
20th, when both began pulling away from 
Lake Ilmen, that crisis was passed. 

Govorov reacted more slowly but more 
dangerously. Pskov, throughout the war 
the main communications center of .Army 
Group North, was also the hinge on which 
the whole withdrawal to the Panther posi- 
tion turned. The army group could not 
afford to lose Pskov but scarcely had room 
around the city in which to maneuver. In 
the swamps and forests east of Pskov Lake, 
Leningrad Front had trouble bringing its 
forces to bear, but on 24 February it began 
laying on heavy pre.ssure north of the city 
and launched probing attacks across the 
lake. According to intelligence reports, 
Stalin had called in Govorov and personal- 
ly ordered him to take P.skov. By 26 Feb- 
ruary the threats at Pskov and on the Six- 
teenth Army right flank had made Hitler 
so nervous that he asked Model to try to 
speed up the withdrawal. 

In the north, on the Narva front, the 
Germans toward the end of the month had 
gained only enough .strength to tip the scales 
slightly in their favor. On 24 February 
General der Infanterie Johannes Fries.sncr, 
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who had proved himself in the fighting on 
the Sixteenth Army-Eighteenth Army 
boundary, took over Sponheimer’s com- 
mand which was then redesignated Armee- 
abteilung Narva. By then troops of the 
214th Infantry Division were beginning to 
arrive. They still needed seasoning, but 
they could be used to relieve experienced 
troops from the quiet parts of the line. 
Going over to what he called “mosaic 
work,” Friessner cut into the extreme tip of 
the bridgehead south of Narva and pushed 
the enemy there into two small pockets. 
Although the Russians ignored the punish- 
ing artillery and small arms fire and kept 
pouring in troops through the open ends of 
the pockets, the danger of their reaching the 
coast was averted.^® 

On I March Army Group North took the 
last step back into the Panther position, 
and the Russians demonstrated that they 
were not going to let it come to rest there. 
North of Pustoshka two armies hit the VIII 
Corps front. South of the town two armies 
threw their weight against X Corps. Len- 
ingrad Front massed two armies south of 
P.skov and poured more troops across the 
Narva River, attacking out of the bridge- 
head to the north, northwest, and west. For 
a week the battle rippled up and down the 
whole army group front. Except for small 
local losses, the German line held. On 9 
March Second Baltic Front stepped up its 
pressure against the Sixteenth Army right 
flank and began straining heavily for a 
breakthrough. 

On the loth the army group was con- 
fronted with a politically unpleasant and 
militarily insignificant consequence of the 
disastrous winter. The commanding officer 
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of the Spanish Legion and the Spanish mili- 
tary attache visited Model to tell him the 
legion was being called home. Franco, they 
said, was not turning away from Germany ; 
he wanted to gather all his “matadors” 
about him to resist an Anglo-American in- 
vasion. Since the legion had proved as 
troublesome in the rear areas as it had been 
ineffectual at the front, the loss to the army 
group was not a painful one. 

At midmonth Second Baltic Front was 
still battering the Sixteenth Army flank 
while Leningrad Front probed for openings 
around Pskov and Narva. But the weather 
had turned against the Russians. After a 
warm winter — for Russia — the spring thaw 
had set in early. A foot of water covered 
the ice on the lakes. Sixteenth Army re- 
ported that the Soviet tanks were sometimes 
sinking up to their turrets in mud. Against 
a weak front the Russians might have con- 
tinued to advance, as they were doing in the 
Ukraine, but the Panther position, all that 
remained of the East Wall, was living up to 
German expectations. 

Model Departs 

On 28 March Hitler’s chief adjutant, 
Schmundt, called on Model to tell him that 
in a few days Hitler would name him to 
replace Manstein as Commanding General, 
Army Group South. For Model the news 
came at an inconvenient moment. He had 
just completed a situation estimate in which 
he said that the army group “might” be 
able to give two divisions to Army Group 
South after the front settled down.*' 
Hastily he reworked the estimate and in the 
altered draft reached the conclusion that 
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Army Group North could give up five divi- 
sions and a corps staff immediately, and the 
1 2th Panzer Division as soon as two self- 
propelled assault gun brigades and a bat- 
talion of tanks could be sent to replace it.®' 

On the 29th he went to the Fuehrer 
headquarters. Still officially the Com- 
manding General, Army Group North, he 
attempted to use his authority to raid the 
army group for the benefit of his new com- 
mand. In what Zeitzler later described as 
“unimaginable goings on” Model first told 
Hitler that the army group could give up 
five divisions and then raised the number to 
six. In a telegram to Army Group North 

^ Obkdo H. Gt. Nord, la Nr. 51/44, Beurteilung 
der Lage vom 27.3.44, H 22/226 6Ie. 



headquarters he stated that the Fuehrer had 
ordered the six divisions transferred. By 
telephone he gave the chief of staff half an 
hour in which to report that the order was 
being carried out. Finally, Zeitzler was 
forced to intervene and instruct the army 
group not to act on any of Model’s orders. 

On 31 March, with Model safely in- 
stalled as Commanding General, Army 
Group South, Zeitzler persuaded Hitler to 
reduce the proposed transfers to one divi- 
sion and that only in the near future. The 
next day, after the air had a chance to 
clear. Hitler agreed. In the meantime, 
Lindemann, the senior army commander, 
had been appointed acting commanding 
general of the army group. 
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An “Echo” in Finland 

At the end of January 1944 the OKW 
took up the painful task of discussing the 
developments south of Leningrad with the 
Finns. Keitel wrote Mannerheim that 
Army Group North would hold the Luga 
River line and asked the Marshal to sug- 
gest how Germany might help strengthen 
the Finnish front to compensate for the 
increased Soviet threat. In reply, Manner- 
heim proposed that Twentieth Mountain 
Army extend its right flank south to take 
in the Ukhta sector, which would release 
one Finnish division.®" The Commanding 
General, Twentieth Mountain Army, Diet!, 
objected. He insisted that it was a waste 
of manpower to tie down more German 
troops on a secondary front in Finland and 
that Finland, “through greater efforts in the 
sense of total war,” was capable of creating 
a reserve division out of its own resources 
“without laying claims on the German 
Army which is already carrying the entire 
burden.” Irritated also by recent Finnish 
protests against even the smallest with- 
drawals of German troops from Finland, 
Dietl wanted to urge Mannerheim not to 
raise objections if Twentieth Mountain 
Army were to offer all the troops it could 
spare to Army Group North, “which is also 
fighting for Finland.” But the OKW, 
remembering the warnings that had come 
from Finland in the fall of 1943, considered 
Mannerheim’s response comparatively 
moderate and ordered Dietl to take over 
the Ukhta sector. 



" OKW, WFSt, K.T.B. Ausarbeitung, der noerd- 
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At the Tehran Conference (27 Novem- 
ber-2 December 1943), Roosevelt and 
Churchill had told Stalin that they wished 
to see Finland out of the war before the 
invasion of Western Europe planned for 
the spring of 1944 and that they desired a 
peace which would leave Finland its in- 
dependence. Roosevelt, representing the 
only one of the three countries not at war 
with Finland, had offered to help persuade 
Finland to ask for an armistice. Stalin had 
stated that, in the course of the current 
Finnish peace feelers, the Soviet Union had 
declared it had no designs on Finland’s 
independence. He had added, however, 
that the Soviet Union would demand res- 
toration of the 1940 border plus Pechenga 
and heavy reparations."” 

During the night of 6 February 200 
Soviet planes bombed Helsinki. The next 
day the United States Department of State 
dispatched a note warning the Finnish 
Government that the longer Finland stayed 
in the war the more unfavorable the terms 
of peace would become. On the 8th, in a 
long editorial, Izvestia took up the subject of 
a Soviet drive to Helsinki, pointing out 
that the Soviet Union had more than 
enough forces to .spare for it. On the toth 
the text of the United States note was re- 
leased to the Finnish newspapers where it 
brought an almo.st unanimous editorial re- 
sponse in favor of investigating the possi- 
bilities of peace. That night 150 Rus.sian 
bombers raided the Finnish port of Kotka.” 
On the 1 2th the Finnish Government sent 



*' U.S. Department of State, “Foreign Relations 
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the former Prime Minister and last Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union, Dr. Julio K. 
Paasikivi, to Stockholm to receive the Rus- 
sian terms from the .Soviet Minister to 
Sweden, Madame Alexandra M. Kol- 
lontay. 

Tanne and Birke 

1 he negotiations going on in Stockholm 
and the continuing desperate condition of 
Army Group North prompted the Ger- 
mans to consider how to preserve their con- 
trol of the Baltic Sea. The retreat to Narva 
had already loo.sencd their blockade of the 
.Soviet Baltic Fleet somewhat. A Finnish- 
Soviet armistice threatened to knock all of 
the remaining props out from under the 
German strategy in the Baltic. In neutral 
Finnish or Soviet hands Suursaari Island 
and Hanko would no longer serve as corks 
to keep the Soviet naval forces bottled up 
in the eastern end of the Gulf of Finland, 
and the .\land Islands could be used to 
block the iron ore trafTic, from Liilca. 
Once Soviet naval units were able to roam 
the Baltic at will, submarine training would 
have to cease and the fate of the submarine 
(leet would be .scaled. 

On 1 6 February Hitler ordered that in 
the event of a F'innish change of course the 
Aland Islands and Suursaari were to be 
occupied. Under the code names Tannf. 
Wkst (Aland Islands) and Tanns. Osi 
(.S uursaari) the OKW took over the plan- 
ning. {See Map i.) The ^itith Infantry 
Division, in Denmark, and a parachute 
regiment were earmarked for Taxnk 
Wksi, and the provision of troops for 
Suursaari was made a responsibility of 
Army Group North. Finnish resistance 
was not cxpe( ted. Control of the Tanne 
operations remained in the haiuls of the 



OKW, which assigned the tactical direc- 
tion to the OKM and OKL.’“ 

Meanwhile, Twentieth Mountain Army 
had resurrected Fuehrer Directive 50 and 
worked out an implementing plan under 
the code name Birke. In executing the 
Birke plan, the army proposed to swing 
its right flank back to a line running rough- 
ly from Karesuando near the Swedish 
border to the Arctic Ocean Highway south 
of Ivalo. The maneuver was to be com- 
pleted in two phases. In the first phase 
XXXVI Mountain Corps and XVIII 
Mountain Corps would pull out of the 
Kandalaksha, Loukhi, and Ukhta sectors 
and fall back to Rovaniemi, establishing a 
screening front east of Rovaniemi on the 
line Kemiyarvi-.Autinkyla, which was to be 
held until the main force had safely pa.s.sed 
northward through Rovaniemi. In the 
second pha.se XXXVI Mountain Corps 
would go north along the Arctic Ocean 
Highway to its new sector south of Ivalo 
and tie in with the right flank of XIX 
Mountain Corps holding the front east and 
south of Pechenga. XVIII Mountain 
Corps would withdraw northwestward 
over the Rnvaniemi-Skibotten route and 
.stop on a line northeast of the .Swedish 
border in the vicinity of Karesuando. (See 
Map 34.) 

A definitive plan for the second phase 
could not be made in advance because how 
it would be executed depended on the sea- 
.son. In summer it could be carried out as 
dc.scribed, but in winter the Finnish end of 
the Rovaniemi-.Skibotten route was impas- 
sable. In winter, therefore, lM)th XXXVl 
Mountain Corps and XVIll Mountain 
Corps would have to go north over the 

”OK'lt'. K.T B. Auiarheitung. Der nnetii- 
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Arctic Ocean Highway, XVIII Mountain 
Corps continuing on into northern Nor- 
way and XXXVI Mountain Corps pro- 
viding troops to man the Karesuando posi- 
tions/® 

To Twentieth Mountain Army the pos- 
sibility of its having to carry out the terms 
of Fuehrer Directive 50 was a source of 
nagging concern. The army had pointed 
out when the Fuehrer directive was first 
issued that to try to hold northern Finland 
would almost certainly prove futile in the 
long run since the sea route around Nor- 
way could easily be cut, putting an end to 
both ore and supply shipments. The plan- 
ning for Birke brought to light other 
dangers. Twentieth Mountain Army did 
not have enough manpower to construct 
suitable positions at Ivalo and Karesuando 
in advance and, in any event, could not 
start work at those places without revealing 
its intentions to the Finns. The withdrawal 
would be confined to a few roads, difficult 
to keep open in winter and exposed to 
round-the-clock air attack in summer; and 
in northern Finland the army would have 
to set up a front under the most unfavor- 
able conditions of climate and terrain. 

The Soviet Terms Rejected 

For two weeks the Finnish-Soviet talks in 
Stockholm were conducted in secret. The 
Russians, meanwhile, continued their 
bombing raids on Finnish cities, hitting Hel- 
sinki on 27 February with a particularly 
heavy 300-plane raid. The Soviet terms 
had begun to leak out on the 26th, and on 
the 28th the Soviet Government publLshed 
its demands in full : ( 1 ) internment of 

“ (Geb.) AOK 20, la Op. Nr. 92/44. Armee- 
befehl Nr. 1 fuer die Durchfuehrung von “Birke," 
AOK 20 58629/10 61 e. 



Twentieth Mountain Army, cither by the 
Finns alone or with Soviet help; (2) res- 
toration of the 1940 boundary; (3) return 
to the Soviet Union of all military and civil- 
ian prisoners; (4) demobilization of the 
Finnish Army— whether partial or com- 
plete to be determined by negotiation; (5) 
reparations to be determined later; (6) the 
ownership of Pechenga to be negotiated. 
Points 2 and 3, concerning the boundary 
and the prisoner exchange, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment insisted, were to be met before the 
armistice. On 8 March, in a softly worded 
announcement, the Finnish Government 
declared that those two points were unac- 
ceptable as preconditions of the armistice. 
It also objected to the demand for intern- 
ment of Twentieth Mountain Army, claim- 
ing it was a technical impossibility. When 
the Soviet Union set 18 March as the dead- 
line for a final reply, the Finns, on the 1 7th, 
rejected the terms but expressed a strong 
desire to explore the matter further.** 
The Soviet stipulations were in fact more 
stringent than those Stalin had outlined to 
Roosevelt and Churchill at Tehran.** Co- 
incident with the Finnish rejection, the 
Soviet Government began adopting a 
.slightly milder tone, indicating that it had 
not yet made its best offer, and a few days 
later declared itself willing to clarify the 
terms. On 26 March Paasikivi and the 
former Foreign Minister, Carl Enckcll, flew 
to Moscow where Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov restated the terms and brought them 
into approximate consonance with Stalin’s 
commitment at the Tehran Conference. 
The Soviet Union dropped its demand that 
some of the terms be executed even before 
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the armistice. It also no longer insisted on 
internment but gave the Finns the alter- 
native of expelling all the German troops 
from Finland by the end of April 1944 — 
without the threat of “assistance” from 
Soviet troops. On two points the Soviet 
stand had hardened: it demanded $600 
million in reparations and full ownership 
of Pechenga, for which it olTered to ex- 
change the leased base at Hanko, one of 
the spoils of the 1939-40 war.*® 

The Finns rejected the terms a second 
time on 18 April, giving as the reason the 
burden of reparations that would be laid 
upon the country. Still holding large 
stretches of Soviet territory and having an 
undefeated army in the field, they had ob- 
viously hoped to make a better bargain. 
Furthermore, the alarm and near panic 
which had motivated Paasikivi’s trip to 
Stockholm in February had gradually sub- 
sided after Army Group North settled into 
the Panther position. 

In the early stages of the negotiations the 
German Government adopted an attitude 
of restraint, on the assumption that Finland 
was not yet ready for peace at any price 
and, consequently, a look at the Soviet 
demands might be the best remedy for the 
peace fever. .As the .Army Group North 
situation improved and Finni.sh dismay at 
the terms grew. Hitler began to apply 
pressure. In March he reduced the flow 
of weapons to Finland, and in the first week 
of .April he let Mannerhcim be told that 
German weapons could not be given as 
long as a danger of their falling into enemy 
hands exi.sted. On 13 April he halted all 
grain shipments to Finland, and on the 
18th he stopped shipment of war materiel. 



“ Bliirrher, Ge\andter zwitchen Diktatur und De- 
mokratie. pp. 35i-5fi- 



That the embargo existed was not officially 
communicated to the Finns. Its effects, of 
course, were quickly felt. 

At the end of the month the OKW in- 
vited Mannerheim’s chief of staff to 
Fuehrer headquarters. I'here, after Keitel 
had taken him to task over recent Finnish 
policy, Jodi adopted a friendly tone and told 
him that an authoritative declaration was 
needed to the effect that German military 
equipment supplied to Finland would not 
one day be surrendered to the Soviet Union. 
Mannerheim attempted to meet the re- 
quirement by a personal letter to Hitler. 
But Hitler, who claimed the Mannerheim 
letter was too cautious and diplomatic, re- 
fused to relax the embargo beyond letting 
Finland have enough weapons and am- 
munition to prevent an outright decline in 
the army’s combat capability.*' 

Throughout the winter, as for the past 
two years, the Finnish Army front was 
quiet; but in February Karelian Front be- 
gan strengthening its forces opposite Twen- 
tieth Mountain .Army. By early March the 
number of Soviet troops facing Twentieth 
Mountain Army had risen from about 
100,000 to 163,000, and all the signs 
pointed to a full-scale offensive before the 
end of the month. The heaviest build-up 
was in the XXXVI Mountain Corps sec- 
tor astride the route across the waist of 
Finland to the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
There the Russians brought up two new 
divisions and four brigades plus rocket laun- 
chers and artillery, and extended their right 
flank northwc-stward until they had a 
springboard behind the German forward 
line of fortifications. On 22 March Twen- 



” OKW. WFSt, K.T.B. Ausarbeitung, Der noerd- 
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tieth Mountain Army concluded that the 
build-up was completed and the offensive 
might begin any time.’® 

As March drew to a close and the spring 
thaw approached, the danger of a Soviet 
offensive subsided. Dietl concluded that 
the Russians would have attacked if Fin- 
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land had accepted an armistice. In April 
Dietl proposed an operation to eliminate 
the threat to the XXXVI Mountain Corps 
flank and asked Mannerheim’s help. The 
marshal refused to employ Finnish troops 
offensively, and Twentieth Mountain 
Army, lacking the forces to go ahead alone, 
was forced to leave the Russians their tac- 
tical advantage. The winter thus ended 
with the barest visible changes but with a 
deep subsurface weakening of the German- 
Finnish relationship. 




CHAPTER XIII 



Paying the Piper 



Mud and Strategy 

While Soviet offensives were grinding 
into the north and south flanks of the East- 
ern Front during January and February 
1944 the OKW, which was responsible for 
all the other theaters, was committed to a 
strategy of defending with forces in being 
the entire periphery of Fortress Europe. 
The Operations Staff, OKW, had ad- 
vocated that line with increasing insistence 
since late 1942 after the Dieppe raid, the 
battle of El ‘Alamein, and the North Afri- 
can invasion showed that the Allies actually 
meant to create a second front. Fuehrer 
Directive 51 of 3 November 1943 raised 
the OKW concept to the level of strategic 
policy. Subsequent events, starting at the 
end of the month with the Tehran Confer- 
ence at which Roosevelt and Churchill 
promised Stalin a second front in the spring 
of 1944, convinced the OKW it had set 
the correct course. 

In December the Operations Staff 
worked out a plan for stripping the other 
OKW theaters to the minimum should the 
Allies tie themselves down in one big inva- 
sion. The Germans would thus not have 
to keep all of the threatened points in a 
high state of readiness; but the plan was 
.shelved after the Anzio landing in January 
1943 seemed to indicate that the Allies 
were planning a number of simultaneous 



or successive landings along the European 
coasts anywhere from Greece to north- 
ern Norway. 

The Operations Staff, buttressing a re- 
port Keitel gave to Hitler on 13 February 
1944, concluded that Germany was con- 
ducting a .strategic defensive on internal lines 
without being able to benefit fully there- 
from becau.se strong enemy forces in the 
Mediterranean, the Near and Middle East, 
.\frica, North America, England, and Ice- 
land were free to attack the European 
coasts at any time and so tied down a large 
part of the German reserves. The staff 
affirmed that the German mission was to 
defend stubbornly every foot of ground in 
Ru.ssia until the initiative could be regained 
by beating off the expected big Anglo- 
American landing plus any subsidiary land- 
ings. The forces thus freed could then be 
used to bring about a decision against the 
Soviet Union. 

Even as the paper was being written, 
the Operations Staff doubted whether 
the future deployment of German forces 
could be governed solely by the need to 
hold in the USSR and to meet and defeat 
Allied invasions in the other theaters. The 
Soviet thrust toward the Balkans presaged 
stepped-up partisan activity and political 
repercussions in Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria which, if military intervention 
were required, would impose an added 
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strain on the German resources, those of 
the OKW in particular. 

On the other hand, through February 
1944 and as laid down in Fuehrer Directive 
51, the policy of restricting the Eastern 
Front to its own resources had been, from 
the OKW point of view, remarkably suc- 
cessful. Despite the heavy fighting on both 
the north and south flanks, the OKW 
theaters had had to relinquish only one di- 
vision, the 214th Infantry Division from 
Norway, and three regiments of recruits. 
After the second week in February it ap- 
peared to the OKW that the army groups 
in Russia had seen another winter through. 
Model had Army Group North firmly in 
hand and, anyway, was going back to a well 
fortified line. Army Groups A and South 
were less well provided for, but after the 
breakout from the Cherkassy pocket the 
Russians were not on the march anywhere. 
Although the whole south flank was hang- 
ing loose between the Dnepr and the next 
natural line to the west, the Bug River, the 
spring thaw was approaching and anyone 
who wanted to overlook the fact that the 
Ru-ssians had kept on the move through an 
abnormally warm winter could assume that 
in a matter of days, a few weeks at most, 
the mud would immobilize the front for a 
month or so. By the end of February the 
OKW was convinced the Russians would 
not try anything big before the thaw. On 
the 27th Hitler ordered the Adolf Hitler 
Division to pull out of the front northeast 
of Uman and get ready for a transfer either 
to Belgium or the Netherlands.' 
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A Soviet spring Offensive 

At the beginning of March 1944 the 
Eastern Front south of the Pripyat Marshes 
formed a very narrow, elongated S, which 
could be bisected vertically by a straight 
line drawn from Kovel’ to the Dnepr 
slightly southwest of Krivoi Rog. {Map 
34) Army Groups A and South still held 
about half the ground between the Bug and 
the Dnepr. They had lost the easternmost 
lateral railroad behind the Dnepr and all 
of the major Dnepr crossings except Kher- 
son, but they still held the L’vov-Odessa 
railroad. For the first time in more than 
two months, the front — -with one notable 
exception — did not show any sizable gaps. 
On the debit side, it followed no natural 
dcfen.se line except for two short stretches 
on the lower Dnepr and the Ingulets. The 
appearance of continuity on the situation 
maps was achieved by resorting to half a 
dozen different kinds of broken lines in- 
dicating various stages of weakness, in 
.some sectors ranging down to uncertainty 
whether the positions delineated existed at 
all. 

On the Army Group South left flank 
Fourth Panzer .Army, under persistent Rus- 
sian pressure, failed to close forty miles of 
its front west of Shepetovka and lost Yam- 
pol’ on 2 March. Man.stein believed the 
Russians would try at least to push south 
and cut the L’vov-Odessa railroad between 
Ternopol and Proskurov before the spring 
mud stopped them. He was convinced 
more than ever that the point of greatest 
danger was on this flank, where a 35-mile 



* Pz. AOK 4. la, Kriegstagebuch, Band a, 1-3 
Mar 44, Pz. AOK 4 49417/3 file. 
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MAP 24 



advance would take the Russians to the 
railroad, another 65 miles would take them 
across the Dnestr, and 30 or so miles more 
would carry them across the Prut and into 
the Carpathians. “ In all, a 130-mile ad- 
vance would unhinge three potential Ger- 
man delcn.se lines, on the Bug, the Dnestr, 
and the Prut. In the south Sixth Army 
was still too miles cast of the Bug, 200 



miles east of the Dnestr, and nearly 300 
miles cast of the Prut. 

The Regroupment 

After the breakout from the Cherkassy 
pocket was completed Manstein began re- 
distributing the units bunched around the 
First Panzer— Eighth Army boundary. He 
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moved the Headquarters, III Panzer Corps, 
four panzer divisions, and the artillery divi- 
sion north behind Proskurov. To Fourth 
Panzer Army he assigned two panzer divi- 
sions and three newly formed infantr)’ divi- 
sions being sent from Germany. In the first 
days of March he shifted his three armies 
north by giving the threatened right flank 
corps of Eighth Army to Sixth Army, First 
Panzer Army’s right flank corps to Eighth 
Army, and the right flank corps of Fourth 
Panzer Army to First Panzer Army. This 
gave First Panzer Army responsibility for 
Shepetovka and Proskurov and gave Fourth 
Panzer Army the gap west of Ternopol- 
Shepetovka and the front north to Kovel’. 
In executing his backfield shift Manstein 
had to take two serious risks: in the first 
place, the weather, the mud, and the con- 
dition of the troops and equipment made 
it impossible to get all of the divisions re- 
located before the end of the second week 
in March, and secondly, transferring the 
panzer divisions took all the stiffening out 
of the right half of the Eighth Army front, 
which was doubly weakened because that 
was where the two corps smashed in the 
Cherkassy pocket should have been. 

Even though the Russians had, by i 
March, slowed down or stopped everywhere 
except west of Shepetovka and the pattern 
of the previous years could be expected to 
repeat itself after the full onset of the thaw, 
the signs were plentiful that they could 
resume the offensive at will. During the 
fighting in January and February the four 
Ukrainian fronts had at no time brought 
all of their strength to bear, and their re- 
serves, instead of dwindling, had grown 
enormously. By mid-February the Slavka 
had five of its six tank armies in the area 
opposite Army Group South. Three of 
them stayed in reserve. At the end of the 



month the sixth also had moved in. Sev- 
eral tank and mechanized corps stood op- 
posite each of the German armies. Dur- 
ing the winter the Russians had proved 
their ability to attack and maneuver in 
mud. American-built trucks had kept the 
mobile units going long after the com- 
parable German equipment was completely 
mired. The Soviet infantry had fallen back 
on the old-fashioned panfe wagon, the 
light, one-horse, high-riding rig that could 
negotiate all but the deepest mud. By 
March every Soviet mortar and machine 
gun crew and nearly every infantry squad 
had a panje wagon to carry weapons, am- 
munition, and rations. The wagons spared 
the men the exertion of plodding through 
mud under heavy loads and freed the units 
from day-to-day concern for their supply 
lines. 

Manstein was right in contending that 
the Russians would concentrate on his 
north flank. First Ukrainian Front, the 
most powerful of the Ukrainian fronts, after 
it turned over the zone fringing the Pripyat 
Marshes to the newly created Second Belo- 
russian Front, occupied the sector opposite 
the First and Fourth Panzer Armies. When 
Vatutin was seriously wounded on 29 Feb- 
ruary on an inspection tour Zhukov took 
command. Konev’s Second Ukrainian 
Front, strong in armor, stood opposite the 
badly weakened Eighth Army. Malinov- 
skiy’s Third Ukrainian Front, facing Sixth 
Army in the Dnepr Bend, had less armor 
than the other two but had drawn divisions 
from Fourth Ukrainian Front, which in its 
zone south of the Dnepr was concerned 
primarily with the Crimea. The plan was 
for First Ukrainian Front to crash through 
between First Panzer Army and Fourth 
Panzer Army, and strike across the succes- 
sive river lines to the Carpathians. In 
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keeping with Soviet doctrine of the time, 
the main effort was to be supported by only 
slightly less powerful thrusts to the west by 
Second Ukrainian Front left of the Eighth 
Army’s center and by Third Ukrainian 
Front through the center of Sixth Army.^ 

First Ukrainian Front Attacks 

On 4 March First Ukrainian Front at- 
tacked. In the gap between the flanks of 
First and Fourth Panzer Armies, Third 
Guards Tank Army headed south. East of 
Shepetovka and due north of Proskurov First 
Guards Army pushed through First Panzer 
Army. The next day Thirteenth Army 
attacked west between Lutsk and Dubno. 

Caught between the two Soviet armies, 
LIX Corps on the First Panzer Army left 
flank fell back to the south away from 
Shepetovka. North of the railroad between 
Ternopol and Proskurov all Fourth Panzer 
Army could muster for the moment were 
some corps troops belonging to XXXXVIII 
Panzer Corps. Manstein ordered the First 
and Fourth Panzer Armies to stop the Rus- 
sians north of the railroad and to attack 
into their flanks from Ternopol and Pros- 
kurov. First Panzer Army was to assemble 
III Panzer Corps with four panzer divi- 
sions around Proskurov — the divisions were 
still at Eighth .Army, loading on trains or 
waiting to load. Fourth Panzer Army had 
two infantry divisions coming toward Ter- 
nopol by rail, but they were brand new divi- 
sions composed mostly of eighteen- year-olds. 

By 6 March the front between the First 
and Fourth Panzer .Armies was torn open 
along a 90-mile stretch. On the east LIX 
Corps was Isolated at Staro Constantinov. 

' Platonov, Vtoraya Mirovaya Voyna, i 939 - 45 > 
p. 557, Zhilin, ed., Vathneyshiye Operatsii Ote- 
cheUvennoy Voyny, p. 305. 



Midway between Ternopol and Proskurov 
XXXXVIII Panzer Corps had thrown up 
a short line using elements of the Adolf 
Hitler Division and the 7th Panzer Division. 
The latter did not have a single tank and 
expected, at most, ten back from repairs in 
several days. The trains bringing the first 
of the infantry divisions for Fourth Panzer 
.Army had started unloading west of Terno- 
pol; to unload in the city was already too 
dangerous. 

During the next four days the German 
defense stiffened. The two panzer armies’ 
efforts to strengthen their flanks began to 
take effect — rather rapidly at that. Fourth 
Panzer Army used one of its new infantry 
divisions to establish a line north of Ter- 
nopol and sluiced the other into the city 
by rail. A third infantry division was on its 
way through Poland, and Manstein had 
promised a fourth to be transferred from 
Denmark. First Panzer Army pulled LIX 
Corps away from Staro Constantinov to- 
ward Proskurov and at the same time com- 
mitted parts of three panzer divisions to 
close the gap between the corps and the 
army main force. Around Proskurov, III 
Panzer Corps drew its divisions together in 
a compact block that grew in strength 
daily as elements arrived from the Eighth 
Army zone and the units of LIX Corps 
drew closer. 

Simultaneously, Zhukov made his initial 
bid for full operational freedom. Several 
times Soviet onslaughts carried nearly to the 
center of Ternopol, but all were beaten 
back. Along the railroad east to Proskurov, 
Zhukov’s tanks and infantry spread out on 
a broad front, but badly shaken though 
they were, XXXXVIII Panzer Corps’ two 
divisions held their front.* 



'OKH, CenStdH. Op. Abt. Illb, Lage Ost. 
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Fuehrer Order / 1 

On 8 March 1944, in Fuehrer Order 1 1, 
Hitler introduced a new major tactical con- 
cept to the Eastern Front. Although its full 
impact was not felt until later, the order 
did affect the battle then beginning on the 
southern flank. It was motivated both by 
Hitler’s annoyance at losing Nevel and 
Rovno and by his growing willingness to 
adopt any measures, no matter how desper- 
ate, which might slow Soviet offensives. 
He had toyed with the idea of “fortres.se.s” 
before; Stalingrad was an example. Fuehrer 
Order 1 1 created the “fortified place,” a 
town or city astride communications lines 
and suitably manned and fortified, which 
in Hitler’s words, “Was to perform the 
same functions as forts did in times past.” 

Each “fortified place” was to have at its 
head a general or senior field grade officer 
who was directly responsible to the army 
group commander and could only be re- 
lieved of his mission by him and then only 
with Hitler’s consent. The “fortified 
places” had one mission : to hold to the last 
man. They were literally Himmelfahrts- 
kommandos (mksions to Heaven). The 
commandants received the authority of a 
corps commander, which meant that they 
could impose the death penalty. Hitler 
designated twenty-six cities and larger 
towns on still-occupied Soviet territory as 
“fortified places,” among them Ternopol, 
Proskurov, Kovel’, Brody, Vinnitsa, and 
Prrvomay.sk in the .Army Group South 
zone.® 



Stand 7.3-, 8.3.. 93-, 10.3. abds. Pz. AOK 4, la 
Kriegstagebuch, Band 2. 7-10 Mar 44, P2. AOK 
4 49417/2 file. 

^ Der Fuehreft OKH, OenStdH , Op- Abt. (I) 
Nr. 31434/44, Fuehrtr-Befehl Nr. 1 1,8.3.44. OCMH 
files. 



Second and Third Ukrainian Fronts 
Attack 

Konev and Malinovskiy began their of- 
fensives against Eighth Army and Sixth 
Army on 4 March. Fourth Guards Army 
backed by Fifth Guards Tank Army and 
Sixth Tank Army hit the Eighth Army 
front northeast of Uman. The two Ger- 
man divisions there could not stand up to 
the massed Soviet infantry and tanks. On 
the fourth day Fifth Guards Tank Army 
pushed to within twenty-five miles of 
Uman, and Konev opened a secondary 
attack west of Kirovograd on the Eighth 
Army-Sixth Army boundary. 

Two days later, on 9 March, Uman fell; 
the report reached Eighth Army only min- 
utes ahead of an order from Hitler de- 
manding that the city be held. During the 
next two days the whole left half of Eighth 
Army disintegrated; the flank lost contact 
with First Panzer Army; and the remnants 
of four divisions were shoved away south 
and west toward the Bug. The Chief of 
Staff, Eighth Army, on a reconnaissance 
flight along the Bug on 1 1 March, saw 
German troops drifting back toward the 
river singly and in small groups. They 
had no heavy weapons, and vehicles were 
jammed up and mired along all the ap- 
proaches to bridges.® 

Against the Sixth Army center Malinovs- 
kiy threw a guards mechanized corps and 
Eighth Guards .Army’s three guards rifle 
corps. Hollidt had to stop the attack in the 
front if he was to stop it at all. He had 
moved his two re.scrve divisions in close, 
but at one point the Russians hit an artil- 
lery battalion employed as infantry and 



* AOK 8, la Kriegstagebuch Nr. 3, 4-1 1 Mar 
44. AOK 8 58298/3 file. 
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secured a foothold. In two more days thev 
shouldered their way in to a depth of five 
miles. On 7 March IV Guards Mechan- 
ized Corps and IV Guards Cavalry Corps 
broke loose and, straight as a shot, thrust 
through twenty-five miles to Novy Bug. 
That night the Sixth Army staff barely had 
rime to load its communications equip- 
ment aboard the command train. The 
train was under mortar and machine gun 
fire as it left the city. At the end of the 
day the army found itself in a by then fam- 
iliar and thoroughly uncomfortable .situa- 
tion — split in two with strong enemy forces 
maneuvering at will twenty-five miles be- 
hind its front. 

On the 8th the army began taking its 
bulging north flank back “through cold 
channels,” that i.s, without putting any 
orders in writing. The night before. Hitler 
had forbidden a withdrawal on the grounds 
that the mud made it impossible and the 
Russians in the breakthrough were not as 
strong as reported. During the day Hitler 
changed his mind to the extent of offering 
the army permission to go back to the line 
from the mouth of the Ingulets to Novy 
Bug. By then the Soviet cavalry and tanks 
were turning south behind the Ingulets and 
reaching out to the Ingul, the next river to 
the west. KleLst told Zeitzler Sixth .Army 
could not fight forward of the Bug. If it 
did, it would be destroyed. It was time, he 
complained, for higher headquarters to 
stop rejecting everything the army group 
proposed. 

During the night on 1 1 March Hitler 
ordered Sixth Army and Eighth .Army to 
end their retreat “at the latest” on the 
Bug.^ On the north. Eighth Army was al- 



’ W. Gr. A, la Kriegstagebuch, Band 3, Veil 6, 
3-1 1 Mar 44, H. Gr, A 75H6/26 file; AOK 6, la 



ready losing a deadly race to get divisions 
off its right flank and behind the Bug be- 
fore the Russians could cross the river.® 

The Hammer and the Anvil 

First Ukrainian Front’s offensive was, by 
the second week in March, falling short of 
its intended effect. Manstein’s determined 
effort to hold the north flank kept the 
attack hemmed in from both sides between 
Ternopol and Proskurov. On 12 March 
the third new infantry division unloaded 
behind Ternopol and began deploying on a 
line south of the city. In the next three days 
First and Fourth Panzer Armies rejoined 
their flanks, and on the i6th Fourth Panzer 
Army estimated that it would be able to 
clear the railroad in three more days. 
Manstein cautioned the army not to ex- 
pend too much effort getting back on the 
railroad becau.se it was already cut farther 
south, between the First Panzer-Eighth 
Army flanks.® 

Meanwhile, Zhukov had slacked off 
somewhat in the center and set his right 
flank armies in motion. On the north 
Thirteenth Army increased its pre.ssure 
against Lutsk and Dubno and pushed the 
Germans out of both on 16 March. Farther 
north, the SS general commanding the 
“fortified place” Kovel’ on the same day 
reported that he was surrounded and 
wanted to get out while he still could. From 
his chief, Himmler, he received a telegram, 
“You were sent to Kovel’ to hold it. Do 
that.” In a more realistic vein, Manstein 

Kriegstagebuch Nr. it, l-XV, AOK 6 51151/1 
file; OKU, GenStdH , Op. Abt. Illb, Lage Ost, 
Stand 5.3, 6.3., 7.3., 8.3., g.3., 10.3., 11.3. abds. 

‘AOK 8, la Kriegstagebuch Kr. 3, 11 Mar 44, 
AOK 8 58298/3 file. 
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ordered the Headquarters, XXXII Corps, 
the 131st Infantry Division, and the SS 
Wiking Division out of their rest areas in 
Poland and dispatched them east to relieve 
Kovel’. Both divisions had been in the 
Cherkassy pocket; neither had any heavy 
weapons; and the Wiking Division did not 
have enough rifles to arm all its men. In 
a singular piece of bad luck, a direct hit on 
an ammunition car blew up the armored 
train detailed to give them artillery sup- 
{X)rt.*“ 

In the southeast, Konev’s offensive 
against Eighth Army had by 1 1 March torn 
away First Panzer Army’s anchor on its 
right, and the infantry divisions of Thirty- 
eighth Army had plunged through, splitting 
off First Panzer Army’s right flank corps. 
Assisted by the massive pressure of Second 
Ukrainian Front's tank armies going west 
between the Bug and the Dnepr, Thirty- 
eighth Army rolled up the First Panzer 
Army flank toward Vinnitsa. The Russian 
infantry were about 40 percent so-called 
“booty Ukrainians,’’ recruits the armies 
scooped up as they advanced across the 
occupied territory; even so, the weight of 
their numbers was too much for the over- 
strained German divisions. 

Off the flank XXXXVI Panzer Corps 
.slipped away laterally to the south trying to 
cover the Dnestr crossings at Yampol’ and 
Mogilev-Podol’.skiy. It angled into the 
path of Soviet Sixth Tank Army, was 
pushed away to the west north of the river, 
and could not bring itself to a stop. On 1 7 
March elements of the 75th Infantry Divi- 
sion which had crossed the Dnestr opposite 
Yampol’ blew the bridges there after Soviet 
tanks carrying infantry broke into the town. 
Two days later the bridges at Mogilev- 

Ibid., 16-19 Mar 44. 



Podol’skiy were blown. The 75th Infantry 
Division reported that the Russians were 
crossing the river at several places, but it 
could not conduct a reconnaissance because 
its horses were worn out and the only vehi- 
cle it had was a Volkswagen. '' On 20 
March, when Thirty-eighth Army took Vin- 
nitsa, its point was already jabbing south- 
west past Zhmerinka toward Kamenets- 
Podol’skiy into the gap between the First 
Panzer Army flank and XXXXVI Panzer 
Corps. 

By 2 1 March Zhukov had massed enough 
strength — three tank armies, the First, 
Third Guards, and Fourth, plus First 
Guards Army — to smash the front between 
Ternopol and Proskurov with one blow. 
On that day 200 tanks of First and Fourth 
Tank Armies rammed through the front 
along the railroad and headed due .south, 
carrying along with them like drifting 
islands the last remnants of the German 
line — the 68th Infantry, Adolf Hitler, and 
7 th Panzer Divisions. 

On the 23d a First Tank Army force 
wheeled west against the infantry divisions 
on both sides of Ternopol and threw them 
back ten miles. The garrison in the city 
stayed, in accordance with Fuehrer Order 
1 1 and because no one had time to get the 
“fortified place’’ designation lifted. On the 
east Third Guards Tank Army and First 
Guards Army reached Proskurov. During 
the day the lead elements of Fourth Tank- 
Army, two tank and one mechanized corps, 
passed Chortkov, twenty miles north of the 
Dnestr. They were obviously heading 
across the river to meet Second Ukrainian 



*' Pz. AOK I, la. an III Pz. K.. I7-3-44; Pz. 
AOK I, an H. Cr. Sued, 17.3.44; Befh. d. D. Tr. 
I. Tr., la. an Pz. AOK i. 18.3.44; XXXXVI Pz. 
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Front’s armor, which had crossed down- 
stream, below Mogilev-Podol’skiy, and was 
going west.^’ 

When the Soviet tanks passed Chortkov, 
they cut First Panzer Army’s lifeline, one 
single-track railroad. With the river at its 
back, the army was as good as encircled. 
On 23 March, Manstcin gave First Panzer 
Army command of the 7th Panzer, Adolf 
Hitler, and 68th Infantry Divisions, which 
were drifting into the army’s sector anyway. 
He ordered the army to take back its front 
on the north, anchor its right flank on the 
Dnestr, and attack west to reopen the rail- 
road. Hitler, however, still insisted on 
holding Proskurov and reserved the deci- 
sion concerning it to himself.” Neither 
Manstcin nor Hubc, the army commander, 
believed that Proskurov could be held. 
Later the same day Hube directed all the 
troop commands to begin destroying non- 
essential vehicles and equipment and to 
requisition every panje wagon they could 
lay hands on to make themselves mobile.” 

First Panzer Army Breaks Out 

On 25 March, Manstcin flew to Berch- 
tc.sgaden where, in a stormy afternoon inter- 
view with Hitler, he insisted that First Pan- 
zer Army had to break out, the order had 
to be given that day, and the army group 
had to be given at least one fresh corps to 
open a path from the we.st. Angrily, Hitler 
refused, claiming Manstcin had “dribbled 
away” all the divisions he had given him 



" Pz. AOK I, la Kriegstagebuch, Band a, 2 i-as 
Mar 44, Pz. ■•\OK 4 49417/2 file. 
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and always wanted to go back but never 
held anywhere. At a second conference, 
after midnight, Hitler changed his mind, 
authorized the breakout, and gave Man- 
stcin the II SS Panzer Corps with the 9th 
and loth SS Panzer Divisions (Hohen- 
staufen and Frundsberg), and the looth 
Jaeger and the 367th Infantry Divisions.'' 

On the 26th, while Manstcin was flying 
back to his headquarters at L’vov, Fourth 
Tank Army turned a force east anrl took 
Kamenets-Podol’skiy behind First Panzer 
.'^rmy. By then Zhukov’s and Konev’s 
armor was fanning out behind the Dnestr to 
throw another ring around the panzer 
army. 

The decision to give Manstcin more divi- 
sions was painful for Hitler and the OKW. 
It jeopardized the strategy laid down in 
Fuehrer Directive 51 — and carefully nur- 
tured through the winter — just when the 
.\nglo-American invasion seemed most 
likely to come. The four infantry divisions 
sent east earlier in the month and the two 
Hitler gave on 26 March came out of 
OKW reseiA'cs and the Southeastern Thea- 
ter, which was bad enough. Losing II SS 
Panzer Corps and its two spanking new- 
panzer divisions cut directly into the anti- 
invasion forces, and divisions that went to 
the Eastern Front, experience taught, were 
a long time coming back. 

For the breakout First Panzer Army had 
two choices, neither very promising: it 
could go we.st and northwest toward Fourth 
Panzer Army or south across the Dnestr. 
Hubc wanted to go south. On the west he 
faced two tank armies and would have to 
cro.ss two sizable rivers, several smaller 
streams, and numerous gullies. South of 
the Dnestr he held a small bridgehead 

’* Manstcin. Vertorrne Siege, pp. 610-12. 
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around Khotin, and the enemy forces ap- 
peared to be more scattered, ^anstein 
was concerned above all with keeping First 
Panzer Army on the north flank and pre- 
venting its being pushed into the Carpa- 
thians or slipping south behind Eighth 
Army; he also doubted that the army could 
get across the Dnestr, which at Khotin 
was about a mile wide and approaching 
flood .stage. On 26 March Manstein 
ordered Hubc to go west toward Fourth 
Panzer Army across the rear lines of the 
Fourth and First Tank Armies.'’' 

The tactical problem confronting Hubc 
was an unusual one, namely, to hold the 
army together, pull back his front on the 
north and cast, and attack to the rear. The 
effect would be to create an ambulatory 
pocket which would move west along the 
Dnestr like a giant amoeba. Hubc divided 
the army into a north and a south group, 
each of which would both hold and with- 
draw with its infantry and attack with its 
armor. He concluded that getting across 
the Zbruch River would be crucial. Every- 
thing depended on whether the army could 
get over in the first place and, .secondly, 
once it had done so, whether it would have 
enough strength left to go any farther. He 
gave the north group the mission of secur- 
ing the first bridgehead on the Zbruch. 
That would cut the rearward lines of the 
Fourth Tank Army elements around Mogi- 
lc\'-Podol’skiy and enable the south group 
to break through and close up to the 
Zbruch. To take advantage of the “booty 
Ukrainians’ ” nervousness, the groups were 
to attack at night and in Inilf-light of dusk 
nr dawn. During night marches the troops 

Pz. AOK I. la, an H. Gf. Sued. 35.3.44. and 
H. Gr. Sued, la Nr. 1455/44. an Pz. AOK 1, 
36.3.44. Pz- AOK I 58683/11 file; M.in.stein, Ver- 
torene Siege, p. 609. 



were to close up in columns on either side 
of their panje wagons and use peasants as 
guides from village to village. 

On the opposing side, mud had pre- 
vented the Russians’ from bringing up ar- 
tillery to stiffen their grip on the pocket. 
On 29 March the First Panzer Army north 
group secured two bridgeheads across the 
Zbruch. During the next two days, while 
the north group struck out toward the 
Serct, the next large river to the west, the 
south group closed to the Zbruch, and the 
north and east fronts dropped back. That 
the whole army would get across the Zbruch 
was then assured, but Zhukov was moving 
armor from the north to throw up another 
line west of the Seret. 

Hube estimated that he would need six 
days to take the army across the Seret at 
infantry speed, and that with the supplies 
it had and was receiving by air the army 
could not fight its way out of another en- 
velopment. On the 31st he considered 
letting the tanks hammer through to Fourth 
Panzer Army alone. The infantry would 
then have to split up into groups of a hun- 
dred men or so and, following the example 
of the Soviet partisans, try to pick their way 
through the Soviet lines.’® 

At the turn of the month a 3-day blizzard 
slowed both sides but, on the whole, ben- 
efited First Panzer Army. The Air Force 
transports kept flying through the worst of 
the storm, and II SS Panzer Corps com- 
pleted the last leg of its train trip through 
Poland. 
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On 2 April Zhukov called on the army to 
surrender before the end of the day. If it 
did not, he threatened, it would be des- 
troyed and all captured officers would be 
shot before their troops as punishment for 
having senselessly spilled the blood of sol- 
diers entrusted to them. That day the 
north group attacked across the Scret near 
Chortkov. 

When the weather began to clear, on the 
3d, Zhukov rushed in tanks and vehicles 
from the north and south to waylay the 
army on the Seret. But the next day the 
north group threw back two tank corps, 
pushed through Chortkhov, and carried its 
advance west. Hube concluded that the 
greatest danger had passed and the break- 
out would succeed. 

During the night of 4 April, 60 Ju~52’s 
loaded with ammunition and gasoline 
landed in the pocket, and next morning II 
SS Panzer Corps attacked from the Fourth 
Panzer Army flank. On the 6th the points 
of II SS Panzer Corps and the First Panzer 
Army north group met at Buchach on the 
Strypa River. By the loth the army had 
its front behind the Seret, II SS Panzer 
Corps had brought in 600 tons of sup- 
plies, and the breakout was assured.'® 

Sixth Army Retreats to the Bug 

In the second week of March Malinov- 
skiy had enough strength around Novy Bug 
to strike due south to the Bug Liman at 
Nikolaev and encircle the southern half of 
Sixth Army or to carry the offensive west 
and get across the Bug behind the army. 
That he did neither, or rather that he at- 
tempted both, was .Sixth Army’s salvation. 



"Pi. AOK I, la Kriegstagebuch Nr. 13, 2-10 
Mar 44, Pz. AOK i 58683/2 file. 



On 1 1 and 12 March, using several divi- 
sions taken out of the front on the east, 
Hollidt tried to pinch off the Soviet spear- 
head by closing in on Novy Bug. The 
counterattack could not gain any ground 
on the north; in the south it made fair pro- 
gress until XXXIII Tank Corps hooked 
south and stopped it completely. After that 
Hollidt had no choice but to get the army 
behind the Bug fast. 

In the meantime, Malinovskiy had re- 
peated the mistake he had made a month 
earlier at Apo.stolovo. He had turned the 
Eighth Guards Army's armor and cavalry 
south toward Nikolaev and had sent Forty- 
sixth Army, all infantry, west toward the 
Bug above Novo Odessa. Although Sixth 
Army could stop neither thrust, the split- 
ting of the Soviet forces gave the army its 
chance to escape. The army’s south group, 
in particular, did not have to confront 
both Soviet armies at the same time but 
could meet the greater threat, Eighth 
Guards Army, first and then fight its way 
through Forty-sixth Army two days later. 

The battle took another unexpected- 
ly favorable turn after 12 March, when 
Eighth Guards Army began having supply 
troubles. The tank units suddenly started 
operating cautiously, and the army com- 
mand shied away from making the final 
leap down to Nikolaev and the Bug Liman. 
Consequently, only three Sixth Army divi- 
sions had to break out of complete encir- 
clements. 

Nevertheless, the retreat from the In- 
gulets to the Bug was a punishing experi- 
ence. The entire country between the two 
rivers is cut by 30- to loo-foot-deep balkas 
(gullies), many of which that year were 
partly filled with water. Sometimes whole 
divisions were forced to detour for miles 
before they found cro.ssings and then, often. 
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Balkas — Typical Terrain Along the Dnepr in the Ukraine 



guns and vehicles became hopelessly stuck 
in the bottom. When it rained, the ground 
everywhere dissolved into soupy mud which 
as it dried clung in heavy, viscous globs to 
shoes, tires, and tracks. 

By 15 March Sixth Army’s south group 
had punched through Eighth Guards Army 
to the Ingul Ri\’er. Six days later Hollidt 
had established a solid front on the Bug.“° 
He was himself, in a sense, to become the 
la.st casualty of the retreat. His health was 
broken, and at Fuehrer headquarters the 
speed with which Sixth Army had caved 
in the Dnepr Bend and on the Ingulets had 
left a lingering suspicion, which the army 



AO K 6, la Kriegstagebuch Nr. it, I-XXXVIII , 
.■\OK 6 51 15 1 /i file. 



group commander, Kleist, insisted was un- 
founded, that the army could have been 
“more tightly” led. On 21 March, Hitler 
announced that a new commanding gen- 
eral would take over in a few days.’'' 

Eighth Army Covers the Flank 

When Hitler, on 1 1 March, agreed to let 
the Eighth and Sixth Armies go back to the 
Bug, Konev’s armored spearheads were 
already reaching out to the river. The 
next day VII Corps, which was trying to 
defend Gayvoron and the crossings north 
and south of there, in the words of the 



^ H. Gr. A, la Kriegstagebuch, Band 3. Teil 6, 
13, 21 Mar 44, H. Gr. ,\ 75126/26 file. 
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army’s journal entry for that day, “hit bot- 
tom.” The remnants of its divisions prac- 
tically evaporated, and the Russians swept 
across the river. 

Both Manstein and the Eighth Army com- 
mander, Woehler, thought Second Ukrai- 
nian Front would most likely turn south 
between the Bug and the Dnestr to col- 
laborate with the Third Ukrainian Front's 
armies going toward Voznesensk and en- 
circle the Eighth and Sixth Armies. Eighth 
Army had the SS Totenkopf Division com- 
ing out of the front west of Kirovograd; it 
loaded parts of the division aboard Gigan- 
ten, boxcar-size aircraft that were a cross 
between a glider and a transport, and flew 
them to Balta to start building a front be- 
tween the two rivers. Next, Woehler took 
XXXXVII Panzer Corps off his right flank 
and shifted it across the river. At first he 
and Manstein intended to have the corps 
attack into the Soviet flank, and close up to 
First Panzer Army, but the mud and the 
speed with which the First Panzer Army 
flank was .shoved away to the north pre- 
vented that. 

Eighth Army and Army Group A were 
both experiencing new kinds of trouble. 
Their rear echelons were being compressed 
into a narrow space east of Bessarabia. 
Because of promises he had made to Anto- 
nescu. Hitler was extremely chary of grant- 
ing permission for German troops to move 
onto Rumanian soil. Kleist at last declared 
that Army Group A would move into Bes- 
sarabia “in spite of the Fuehrer and in 
spite of Antonescu.” More serious in the 
long run, the army and the army group 
were reduced to depending on the Ruma- 
nian railroads which, as the front drew 
closer, were falling into complete chaos. 



"Ibid., I a Mar 44. 



In Transnistria, the Rumanian occupation 
zone cast of the Dnestr, the Rumanian rail- 
road men shunted German troops trains 
onto sidings to make way for their own 
evacuation trains. When Eighth Army 
moved its headquarters from Pervomaysk 
to Kotovsk by rail, a distance of sixty-five 
miles, the trip took twenty-seven hours. 

In the third week of March Second 
Ukrainian Front turned two armies and 
two tank armies west toward Yampol’ and 
Mogilev- Podol’skiy into the First Panzer 
Army flank and rear. That took pressure 
off Eighth Army and for the time being 
reduced the danger of a thrust south be- 
tween the Bug and Dnestr; but on 18 
March Woehler reported that even though 
Konev had diverted four armies, he still had 
four armies and a tank army he could use 
against the south flank. Woehler Ijelieved 
Konev would push across the Dnestr and 
turn south to cut off the Eighth and Sixth 
Armies. Eighth Army — all told, four in- 
fantry divisions, four kampfgruppen, and 
four and a half panzer divisions — could not 
stretch its line any farther. Woehler 
thought it was high time to go behind the 
Dnestr; even if the army did, it would lose 
many of its heavy weapons to the mud and 
the Russians and would have to be re- 
equipped behind the Dnestr. The army 
group did not agree. Manstein’s chief of 
staff told Woehler the next day that Konev 
was making a mistake in crossing the 
Dnestr; he would not have enough strength 
to envelop the Eighth and Sixth Armies be- 
hind the river.*’ Probably both estimates 
were partly right. Konev at that stage was 
clearly more interested in exploiting his 
complete operational freedom to the west 



" AOK 8, la Kriegstagebuch Nr. 3, 18, 19 Mar 
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than in taking on the more difficult task 
of engaging the two German armies on his 
left. On the other hand, Eighth Army in 
fact did not have the .strength to continue 
extending its flank west. 

On 20 March Manstein informed 
Wochlcr that Sixth .\rmy would take over 
part of his line on the cast to enable him 
to stretch his front west. The plan was to 
get XXXXVII Panzer Corps and all the 
army’s tanks across the Dnestr for a jab 
into Konev’s flank. Two days later 
VVoehler reported that Second Ukrainian 
Front had three armies and three tank 
armies drawing up to the Dnestr on a 6o- 
milc front between Kamcnka and Mogilcv- 
Podol’skiy. Armored rcconnai.ssancc units 
had cros.scd the river and were in Balti half- 
way to the Prut River. The Russians were 
building eight bridges on the Dnestr and 
soon would be across in strength. They 
could then turn south or continue on across 
the Prut to the Carpathians and squeeze 
r.ighth .\rmy ami .\rm\ Group .\ between 
the mountains and the Black Sea. Eighth 
•Army, Woehler insisted, could not hold too 
miles of front cast of the Dnestr and build 
another 6o-mile front west of the river; 
its mission would have to be changed; the 
order to go behind the Dnc.str would have 
to be given. 

Privately, the Eighth .Army and .Army 
Group .A chiefs of staff had discu.s.sed get- 
ting Eighth .Army transferred to .Army 
Group .A. They believed all Eighth .Army 
could do was to hold a front on the north 
long enough for Sixth .Army to make good 
its escape from the Bug; and they apparent- 
ly suspected that Manstein, thinking in 
terms of keeping his north flank strong and 
talking of an Eighth .Army attack into 
Konev’s flank, was only .secondarily con- 



cerned for the welfare of the two southern 
armies. On 24 March Woehler and Hollidt 
met at Woehler’s headquarters and agreed 
that the time had come to take both armies 
away from the Bug. They decided that if 
the army group commands did nothing and 
the dccLsion became imperative, they would 
act in concert without orders.'^ 

The day before, Kleist had asked Man- 
stein whether he thought Eighth .Army 
could protect the -Army Group A flank on 
the west. Alanstein had said no; at most, 
the army could cover it Ix-twecn the Dnestr 
and the Bug but there, too, the Russians 
could get through if they really tried. On 
the 25th the Russians thrust their wav into 
Balta, situated five miles north of the lateral 
railroad behind Eighth .Army and astride a 
ridge line running deep behind .Army 
Group A east of the Dnestr. 

That night \Vochler and Klei.st met at 
Klcist’s headquarters in 'l’ira.spol. The next 
tnorning Kleist called Zcitzlcr and told him 
he had taken command of Eighth .Army. 
He had ready the orders for a withdrawal 
to the Dnestr and proposed to issue them 
that afternoon. tHc had given ^Voehler a 
copy the night before.) “Someone,” he 
.said, “must lay his head on the block.” 
When Zeitzler advLscd him to .see Hitler 
first, Kleist agreed he would the next day, 
after he had made certain the withdrawal 
wa.s all set for an immcdi.ate start. On the 
27th Hitler consented to let the two armies 
go back, provided they held a bridgehead 
from Tiraspol to Ode.s.sa. He refused to 
consider giving up Odes-sa, the main supply 
base for the Crimea.”'' 



'‘Ibid., 20-24 Mar 44. 

“ W. Gr. A, la Kriegslagfbuch. Band 3. Teil 6, 
23-27 Mar 44. H Gr. :\ 73126/26 61 c 
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Model and Schoerner Take 
Command 

On 30 March Hitler sent his personal 
Condor to pick up Kleist at his headquar- 
ters in Tiraspol and Manstein at L’vov. 
That night, at the midnight situation con- 
ference, he awarded both field marshals 
the swords to the Knight’s Cross of the Iron 
Cross and relieved them of their commands. 
He told them he approved of everything 
they had done in the past months, but had 
concluded that on the Ea.stern Front the 
day of the master tacticians was past and 
that what he needed were generals who 
would drive their troops to the utmost and 
extract from them last ounce of capacity 
for resistance. When Manstein and Kleist 
departed. Model, promoted to generalfcld- 
marschall, and Schoerner, newly promoted 
to generalobcrst, were waiting in the ante- 
room. 

Hitler had for long put off getting rid of 
Manstein. According to Gocring, he had 
already “drawn the necessary conclusions” 
in early 1943.°' Manstein, meanwhile, had 
persisted in showing flashes of militars’ 
genius that made him indispensable in in- 
dividual crises. In the aggregate, however, 
his displays of talented generalship had only 
made it harder for Hitler to avoid the 
realization that Germany was not merely 
passing through a period of adversity but 
entering one of hopele.ssne.ss. Since De- 
cember 1943 Manstein’s successor. Model, 
had been standing by. The actual low 
point in Manstein’s relations with Hitler 
had been reached on 27 January 1944, 
when Manstein, while the Fuehrer was ad- 
dressing the army and army group com- 

Ibid., 30 Mar 44; Manstein, Verlorene Siege, 
p. 614. 

^ Goebbels Diaries, p. 265. 



manders, had interrupted (an unheard of 
occurrence when the Fuehrer was speak- 
ing) and objected to a remark that gen- 
erals “ought to be the last to desert the 
flag.” If Model had not been needed at 
.Army Group North four days later, Man- 
stein would probably not have la.sted the 
two more months in his command."* 

Kleist had not engaged in any such 
dramatic encounter with Hitler, but he had 
con.sLstently opposed him on the question of 
holding the Crimea and at the end had 
threatened to take matters into his own 
hands to get Sixth Army away from the 
Bug. In November 1943 he had proposed 
that Hitler devote himself mainly to inter- 
nal and foreign policy and, in the style of 
World War I, create a First Quartermaster 
General of the Wchrmacht who would run 
the war on the Eastern Front and have 
strong advisory powers in the other thea- 
ters."® 

It must have cost Hitler a tremendous 
effort to part amicably with Manstein and 
Kleist. That he did so evinced their .stature 
in the Army. 

Even though it could probably be as- 
sumed that the end of the Soviet offensive 
was in .sight, the state of Army Groups 
South and A, which Hitler on 5 .April in a 
classic empty gesture renamed Army Group 
North Ukraine and .Army Group South 
Ukraine, was still precarious at the time 
Model and Schoerner were appointed. In 
the Fourth Panzer .Army’s sector Ternopol 
was encircled, and Brody was nearly en- 
circled. First Panzer .Army was at the 
critical point in its breakout. Sixth Army 
was beginning its retreat from the Bug. 

^ Taetigkeitsbericht des Chefs des Heetesperso- 
nalamls. 27 Jan 44, H 4/12 file. 

“Draft letter in H Gr. A. la, Unterschriften, H. 
Gr. A 75127/8 file. 
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The Crimea was isolated. In the gap be- 
tween the army groups’ flanks Soviet spear- 
heads had reached the Carpathians west of 
('hernovtsy and Kolomyya. 

Margarethe 

Behind the front the last act of an im- 
promptu drama that could have added to 
the army groups’ troubles was working out 
slightly to their benefit. Toward the end 
of February Hitler had decided a show- 
down with Hungary was due. He had in- 
structed the Operations Staff, OKW, to 
refurbish its plan for Operation Marc.a- 
RETHE, which the Commanding General, 
Southeast, would execute, probably some- 
time in the first half of March. Tactically, 
the operation was to be a variant of the 
Trojan Horse concept: German troops al- 
legedly in tran.sii through Hungary would 
suddenly slop, intern the Hungarian .Army, 
and occupy the major centers. Rumania, 
he decided, did not need to be included; it 
would not defect because as long as .Anto- 
nescu stayed in power it had nowhere else 
to go. On 15 March, after the Soviet of- 
fensive had forced diversion of several 
.Margarethe divisions to the East, Hitler 
decided to try an easier way and meet with 
the Hungarian Regent, .Admiral Horthy, 
first. 

On the 1 8th at .Schloss Kles-sheim, Hor- 
thy at first rcfu.scd and then, finally, ac- 
cepted Hitler’s demands for a government 
oriented toward Germany and the right to 
.station German troops on Hungarian ter- 
ritory; but he boarded his train and de- 
parted for Budapest without signing the 
protocol. The next morning German troops 
eros.sed the Inrrder; and when Horlhy’s 
train reached Budapest shortly before noon, 
a German honor guard was at the station 



to greet him. When Horthy’s attitude 
stiffened after he reached the capital. Hitler 
concluded it would be necessary to strength- 
en the occupation forces and disarm the 
Hungarian .Army. Horthy apparently saw 
what was coming, and on 23 March, just 
a step ahead of a 6-hour ultimatum the 
German Foreign Ministry had ready, he 
appointed Field Marshal Doeme Sztojay, 
the Hungarian Minister in Berlin, Minister 
President of Hungary. Sztojay was ac- 
ceptable to Germany, although Hitler 
would have preferred Bela Imredy, who, 
himself .allegedly of Jewish de.scent, had 
headed an anti-Semitic government in the 
late 1930’s. On the same day, .Antonescu 
entered the picture with a demand that 
Hungary return the Rumanian territory 
Germany and Italy had given it in the 
Vienna .Award of .August 1940. To evade 
that complication, the Germans declared 
all of Hungary east of the Tisza River part 
of the Eastern Front zone of operations, 
which by that time, it, in fact, nearly was. 

On 24 March, when Zhukov’s spearhead 
approaching the Prut above Chernovtsy 
came within sixty miles of the Hungarian 
border, the Operations Staff, OKW, and 
the Southeastern Theater Command 
changed their minds about demobilizing 
the Hungarian .Army. They wanted to 
get Hungarian units into the Carpathians 
to clo.se the passes, and on the 25th pre- 
vailed upon the Hungarian .Army General 
Staff, which had, under the circum.stances, 
proved surprisingly co-operative, to begin 
calling up men to fill out the home forces. 
Of the Hungarian occupation forces in 
Russia, \^H Corps w.as already forming a 
front on the upper Prut. VIII Corps w.as 
still stationed behind .Army Group Center. 

On the 27th Hungarian troops moving 
into the mountains reported meeting Ger- 
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man stragglers from Army Group South. 
The OKW, which so far had avoided sta- 
tioning its German units where they could 
be drawn into the Eastern Front, faced a 
dilemma: the border had to be defended 
and it could not put Hungarian troops in 
the Rumanian territory south of Cher- 
novtsy. On the 29th it assembled two re- 
inforced German regiments under a pro- 
visional corps headquarters. The next day 
they moved into the mountains as the 
Blocking Force {Sperrverband) Bucovina. 
That still left the most threatened point, 
the Tatar Pass south of Stanislav, inade- 
quately covered. On the night of 30 March 
Zeitzler told Army Group South to take 
command of the First Mountain Division, 
one of the OKW divisions in Hungary, and 
move it into the pass. Jodi, Chief of the 
Operations Staff, OKW, protested to Hitler 
that the OKW was losing the last division 
in its central reserve; Zeitzler countered by 
calling into question the whole OKW 
strategy and the division of forces it had 
tried to enforce through the winter. Hitler 
agreed with Jodi but, unwilling to have 
another internal upheaval on his hands 
just when he was getting rid of Manstein 
and Kleist, ordered the division to move 
close behind the pass and stay there as the 
OKW reserve pending a final decision.^" 

First Panzer Army Saved — A Fortress 
Sacrificed 

By the time Model took over at L’vov 



“OKW, WFSt, Kriegstagebuch, Die OKW 
Kriegschauplaetze im Rahmen der Gesamtkriegs- 
juehrung, pp. 53-56, OCMH Hies; OKW, WFSt, 
Kriegstagebuch, Der Fall “Margarethe," Teil II, 
pp. 9-70, OKW/ao6 file; OKW, WFSt, Kriegs- 
tagebuch, Die Ereignisse in Ungarn von Anfang 
April bis zu beginn der Schlacht um Budapest unJ 



on 3 April the worst was over for Army 
Group South. Brody had held, and II SS 
Panzer Corps was giving XIII Corps a 
short boost which would enable it to 
straighten its line. First Panzer Army’s 
breakout was succeeding. 

All that was left was one last, small, and, 
under the circumstances, rather minor 
tragedy. In the “fortified place” Ternopol 
over 4,000 men, most of them eighteen- 
year-olds, had been encircled since 21 
March. On the 25th a tank force had 
nearly fought its way through with a sup- 
ply column, but permission to evacuate the 
city had not been given, and the armor 
was not strong enough both to guard the 
trucks and to carry the attack over the last 
five or so miles. The next attempt was 
delayed until 1 1 April, when the gth SS 
Panzer Division could be spared from the 
relief of First Panzer Army. The SS-men 
set out in rain and deep mud. On the sec- 
ond day. Model asked permission to have 
the garrison break out. Hitler first re- 
fused, declaring the army group was 
“honor bound” to relieve Ternopol, but 
later changed his mind and agreed to let 
the order be given when the relief force 
had drawn somewhat closer to the city. 
The gth SS Panzer Division, as almost al- 
ways the case with new SS divisions, was a 
splendidly outfitted aggregation of raw 
troops and inexperienced officers. On the 
morning of the 14th Model took the tanks 
away from the SS division’s staff and put 
them under an Army officer. The attack 
then carried several miles before being 
stopped again at the end of the day. By 
that time the Ternopol garrison was pushed 



zur endgueltigen Legalisierung des politischen 
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into a small area on the western edge of the 
city and under incessant air and ground 
attack. On the 15th the commanding gen- 
eral was killed. That night the senior of- 
ficer in the pocket gave the order to break 
out. Fifty-three men reached the Fourth 
Panzer Army line.^’ 

First Panzer Army came out of its encir- 
clement in better .shape than anyone, had 
expected. No large number of its troops 
suffered the complete collapse of morale 
that had been observed in the survivors 
from the Cherka.s.sy pocket. The army 
stayed at the front, and on 16 April TIT 
Panzer Corps attacked .south acro.ss the 
Dnestcr. In Germany the army’s feat was 
celebrated as a victory, clouded somewhat 
when Hube lost his life in a plane crash in 
the Austrian .Alps the day he went to 
Bcrchtcsgaden to receive the diamonds to 
the Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross. 

Off the army’s right flank, in the .second 
half of the month, Hungarian First Army 
(VII Corps and VI Corps, the latter 
formed out of divisions from the home 
forces) established a front arcing around 
Chcrnovt.sy and following the line of the 
Carpathians .south to the Rumanian border. 
Late in the month the Hungarians success- 
fully withstood several rather heavy local 
.Soviet attacks, rearousing the German.s’ old 
suspicion that in Hungarian Second Army, 
which performed .so poorly after Stalingrad, 
the Hungarians had foisted on the Wehr- 
macht their worst troops. 

"‘Pi:. AOK 4. la Kriegstagebuch. Band 3, 21- 
25 Mar 44, Pz. .AOK 4 4O417/2 file; Pz. AOK 4, 
la Kriegstagcbuch, i. 1^.4 44, 11-15 .Apr 44, Pz. 
■\()K 4 '•,t492/i file; Pz. AOK 4, la, Chej-Notizen, 
t .t .-15.6.44. 13-17 .Apr 44, Pz. AOK 4 51492/32 
file. 

Pz. AOK I, la Kiieg.dagebuch Nr, 13, 12-30 
.Apr 44, Pz. .AOK I 58683/2 file. 



To the Dnestr 

The Sixth and Eighth Armies pulled 
away from the Bug on 28 March. At Ni- 
kolaev, where the only way across the 
Bug was a ponton bridge built by .Austrian 
Army engineers in World War 1 , five Sixth 
Army divisions that had been holding a 
bridgehead rejoined the main force just in 
time. Around Novo Odessa the Eighth 
Guards and Forty-sixth Armies, having re- 
assembled, followed clo.se behind the Ger- 
mans and began maneuvering for another 
chance to .slice through Sixth Army’s center. 

By 2 April the Sixth Army left flank 
was on the bridgehead line it had been 
ordered to hold around Odessa, but the 
Russians had drawn in tight and clearly 
planned to rut the bridgehead in two mid- 
way between Odessa and Tiraspol. On that 
day a sleet storm blew down from the 
Carpathians. The temperature dropped 
far below freezing; icc tore down telephone 
and power lines and clogged artillery pieces 
and machine guns. 

The next night, at the height of the 
storm, .Soviet tanks and cavalry broke- 
through to Razdelnaya and turned south, 
splitting the bridgehead in half. In three 
more days the Ru.ssian force lunged deep 
behind Odc.ssa to the Dnestr, capturing the 
city’s water intake station near the village 
of Belyaekva. Sixth Army then began a 
hasty retreat behind the river amid .scenes 
of wildest confusion. At the railroad bridge 
and road bridge west of 'I'iraspol traffic 
had been jammed up for weeks. The army 
had built five smaller bridges at various 
points, and on the muddy approaches to 
each mile.s-long columns of trucks, people, 
and cattle stood four and five abreast wait- 
ing to cross. Hundreds of trains jammed 
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Bridge on the Dnestr After the Retreat 



into Odessa, but only a few could be routed 
through to the west. 

The last Germans crossed the Dnestr on 
14 April. The army group reported that 
the scene behind the river was reminiscent 
of Stalingrad. The Rumanian railroads 
had failed completely. The troops had no 
clothing and no .supplies. The wounded 
were lying in the open at the sidings. The 
daily ration was 200 grams of bread.'*^ 

Probably as much because Malinovskiy 
had gone as far as he wanted to as for any 
other reason, Sixth Army did manage to 
get a front on the Dnestr from Dubossary 

AOK 6, la Kriegstagebuch Nr. is, VIII- 
XXXIII, .AOK 6 51151/2 file. 

■’* H. Gr. A, la Kriegstagebuch, Band 3, Teil J, 
12 Apr 44, H. Gr. A 75126/27 file. 



south to the Dnestr Liman, but not before 
the Russians, as was their custom, had 
gained a number of bridgeheads, the larg- 
est of them south of Tiraspol at the center 
of the front. 

West of the Dne.str, Army Group South 
Ukraine was forced to make all the use it 
could of the Rumanian Third and Fourth 
Armies. To keep the Rumanians in hand, 
the army group command devised an in- 
volved chain of command, which, while 
prc.serving appearances, actually subordi- 
nated Rumanian Fourth .Army to Eighth 
Army and Rumanian Third Army to Sixth 
.\rmy. Marshal Antonescu, the existence 
of his regime at stake, gave the alliance his 
desperate loyalty, but his soldiers at all lev- 
els were interested only in personal sur- 
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vival. Many officers had stopped wearing 
their German decorations. After talking 
with the Commanding General, Rumanian 
Fourth Army, on 27 March, Wochler came 
away with the impression that the Ruma- 
nians “had no discernible desire to fight.” ” 

During the first week in April, Eighth 
Army again raced to keep pace with the 
westward moving Russians. The Ruma- 
nians, after refusing to make a stand on 
the Prut, had promised to hold the so-called 
Strunga line between Iasi and Targu 
Neamt, but they were talking of falling 
back to the narrows between the Danube 
and the Carpathians. In the second week 
of the month German panzer divisions coun- 
terattacking across the Prut stopped the 
Russian spearheads west of Iasi. After that 
Eighth Army, Rumanian Fourth Army, 
and Blocking Force Bucovina built a con- 
tinuous east-west line from Dubosarry- 
lasi-Targu Neamt north along the moun- 
tains to the Army Group North Ukraine 
flank. 

T he Crimea 

Seventeenth Army sat out the winter in 
the Crimea. {Map 25) After the last hope 
that MaiLstcin might come to its relief had 
faded in November 1943 and the Russians 
in the same month had taken beachheads 
on the .south shore of the Siviish and on 
the Kerch’ Peninsula, Zcitzlcr, Kleist, and 
Jaenerke had agreed the army should get 
off the Crimea. I’hcy reasoned that the 
peninsula could not be held in the long 
run, that the troops were needed on the 
main front, and that any further diversion 
of troops there would be an outright waste. 



AOK 8, la Kriegstagebuch Nr. 3, ay Mar 44, 
AOK 8 58ag8/3 file. 



But Hitler had insisted the army stay put, 
and, during the winter, at the expense of 
Army Groups South and A, had increased 
its strength in German troops from one 
infantry division to five, plus two self- 
propelled assault gun brigades. Marshal 
Antonescu, who would much rather have 
taken them out, had left the seven Ruma- 
nian divisions with Seventeenth Army. 

The army, keeping its main defense line 
on the Perekop Isthmus, had managed dur- 
ing the winter to reduce the Soviet beach- 
heads to two very small areas, one at the 
southeastern end of the isthmus and one 
on the easternmost tip of the Kerch’ Penin- 
sula. If the Perekop Isthmus was lost, the 
only other place the army could make a 
stand was at Sevastopol. It had built the 
Gneisenau line in a rough arc around 
Simferopol but had troops enough only to 
fight a rear-guard action there until the 
main force moved into Sevastopol. 

On 7 April 1 944 Schoerncr inspected the 
Crimea defenses, pronounced them in ex- 
cellent shape, and in reporting that the 
peninsula could be held “for a long time” 
made one of the least accurate predictions 
of the war. The next morning Fourth 
Ukramian Front attacked. The isthmus 
line held, but the Rumanian loth Division 
holding half of the Sivash bridgehead line 
was badly shaken the first day and collapsed 
the next. 

That night Jaeneckc took the line back 
to the base of the isthmus. Schoerner told 
Zcitzlcr the retreat to Sevastopol might have 
to begin any minute and therefore Jaenecke 
should be authorized to make the decision. 
He was confident, he said, that neither 
Jaeneckc nor his chief of staff would jump 
to any hasty conclusions. Hitler of course 
refused. Instead, he dispatched Zeitzler to 
the army group headquarters where the 
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latter arrived on lo April just in time to 
be told the Russians had pushed into the 
interior and the first stage of the retreat 
had started. Since the first stage, as 
planned, chiefly involved removing the 
troops from the Kerch’ Peninsula, Hitler ap- 
proved, but then, when he learned the next 



day that the order for all units to withdraw 
to the Gneisenau line had also been given, 
fell into a rage and accused Jaenecke of 
having lost his nerve.^“ As the German and 



”//. Cr. A, la Kriegstagebuch, Band 3, Teil 4, 
7-1 1 Apr 44, H. Gr. A 75126/24 file. 
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Russian units retreated west of Kerch’, the 
! nde ficndent Coastal Army (the former 
North Caucasus Front) began applying 
pressure from tlie cast.” 

When Schoerner and the Army Group 
.South Ukraine chief of stall, who was on 
the Crimea at the time, agreed that Jac- 
netke’s decision had been necessary. Hitler 
authorized a withdrawal to the Gnkisknau 
line and, if neccs.sary, to Seva.stopol, but 
directed that Sevastopol was to be held 
indefinitely. Kveryonc, including Hitler, 
had prcviou.sly believed that when the 
retreat began it would have to proceed 
continuously to the last stage, the evacua- 
tion. Schoerner reported that the Gnkise- 
NAii line and Sevastopol could not be held 
more than three or four weeks. He had 
already instructed the Navy to send a con- 
voy from Constanta, Rumania, to take ofT 
the .service troops. 

On the lath, .Soviet tanks broke into the 
(iNEi.SKNAU line in several places; the next 
day Simferopol was lo.st. On ifi April, the 
Russians clo.se bchinil them, the Seven- 
teenth Army rear guard went into the main 
Sevastopol line. A day later Hitler told 
.Army Group South Ukraine to take out 
all troops and equipment not needed for 
the defense but again insisted that Sevasto- 
pol be held. 

Casualties in the first ten days num- 
bered 13,131 Germans and 17,652 Ruma- 
nians. riic ration strength of Seventeenth 
Army .stood at 75,546 Germans and 45,667 
Rumanians. 'I'lic army estimated its com- 
bat strength at one-third of the German 
troops. The Rumanians, it reported, were 
not fit for combat and ought to be evacu- 
ated. It had, therefore, all together, five 



"Platonov, Vtoraya Mitovayn Voyna, 1939-45. 

P 565 



kamfil^rufiljcn of approximately regimental 
.strength facing three Soviet armies with a 
combined total of 27 divisions and 200 
tanks. 

In a midnight interview with Hitler at 
Fuehrer headquarters on 2 1 April, Schoer- 
ner argued that Sevastopol could not be 
held becau.se .Seventeenth .Army lacked the 
strength, and the Navy could not keep it 
supplied because the convoys were already 
having to fight their way in. In an atmos- 
phere reminiscent of Stalingrad, Hitler 
mai-shaled his counterarguments: a .state- 
ment from General der Infanterie Karl 
Allmendinger, one of the .Seventeenth 
Army corps commanders, that the army 
could hold Sevastopol if it were given some 
reinforcement.s, and a report from the 
OKM that the Navy could keep Sevastopol 
supplied as long as might be needed. He 
did not want to hold Seviustopol very long, 
Hiller insisted, only the six or eight weeks 
needed to keep Turkey quiet until he had 
beaten off the coming Anglo-American 
invasion. 

Four days later, when the Commanding 
Admiral, Black .Sea, at .Schoerner's urging, 
went to Fuehrer headquarters. Hitler asked 
whether he had enough shipping tonnage. 
When he answered that he had. Hitler 
abruptly iii.smis.sed him without letting him 
explain that having the tonnage and get- 
ting the ships through to the Crimea were 
dilTercnt things. The OKM, .seconded by 
the Air Force, had, according to Zcitzler, 
given Hiller “a rosy picture” of conditions 
at Sevastopol. 

On the 26th Hiller called Jaenecke to 
Berchte.sgaden and promi.sed him “gener- 
ous” reinforcements. On learning that the 
reinforcements amounted to four battalions 
of half-trained recruits, Jaenecke, in an 
attempt to place the responsibility for what 
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Sevastopol Harbor 



was about to happen at Sevastopol where 
it belonged, submitted a letter requesting 
that Seventeenth Army be made directly 
subordinate to the OKH (Hitler).^® Hitler 
thereupon declared that Jaenecke had dem- 
onstrated he was no longer able to conduct 
the defense of Sevastopol as directed, gave 
Allmcndinger command of Seventeenth 
Army, and ordered that Jaenecke not be 
allowed to return to the Crimea. In the 
meantime, .^ntonc-scu had submitted a let- 
ter in which he bluntly labeled as nonsense 
the attempt to hold a di.stant beachhead 
when the homeland was in danger. Zcitzler 
did not give the letter to Hitler because, 



“W. Gr. A, la Kriegstagebuch, Band 3, Teil 4. 
12-31 Mar 43, H. Gr. A 75126/24 file. 



he said, “It would create an explosion.” 

On 5 May the Russians hit the front 
north of Sevastopol. The attack was a 
feint. The main assault came on the 7th 
in the .south behind Balaklava. By the end 
of the day the Ru-ssians had .smashed 
through to the Sapun Heights, which gave 
them a clear field of observation over the 
whole beachhead to the tip of Cape Kher- 
sonyes. The next day the army regained 
its original north front but failed to retake 
the heights in the south. By then the losses 
were .so great that it had become impossible 
to hold anywhere. That night Hitler agreed 
to let the army be evacuated. 

During the next four nights convoys with 
enough .ships to take aboard all the troops 
stood off the cape, but .some turned back 
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Soviet Troops on Sapun Heights 



to Constanta empty and others took aboard 
only a fraction of the men they could have 
carried. The Navy claimed that the whole 
cape was shrouded in smoke and the ships 
could not go inshore. The Chief of Staff, 
Seventeenth Army, insisted visibility was 
always adequate for ships to have found 
their way into the inlets, but several whole 
convoys failed even to try. The result was 
a tragic fiasco. Of 64,700 men still at 
Sevastopol in the first week of May, 26,700 
were left on the beach to fall into Soviet 
hands. In the aftermath the Commanding 
Admiral, Black Sea, and the Naval Com- 
mander, Crimea, were awarded the Knight’s 



Cross of the Iron Cross; and Hitler ordered 
that neither Jaenecke nor Allmendinger 
was to be given another command until a 
court-martial had resolved “the suspicion 
that all was not done that might have been 
done to hold the Crimea.” 



"//. Gt. a, la Kriegslagebuch, Band 3, Tail 8, 
1-13 May 44, H. Gr. 75126/28 file; Der Oberbe- 
fehlshaber der 17. Armee, la Nr. 1338/44. an den 
Oberbefehlshaber der Heeresgruppe Suedukraine, 
13.5.44; Gen. Maj. Ritter von Xylander, Chef des 
Generalstabes der Heeresgruppe A, Stellungnahme 
zur Taetigkeil der Marine bei der Krim Raeumung, 
6.11.44, Cir. A 75127/7 file); 

Taetigkeitsbericht des Chefs des Heerespersonal- 
amts, 14 Jun. 25 Jul 44, H 4/12 file. 





CHAPTER XIV 



Prelude to Disaster 



Karelia 

The Soviet Offensive Begins 

The “black day” of the Finnish Army 
was lo June 1944. After a massive artil- 
lery and air preparation on 9 June, accom- 
panied by probing attacks, the Soviet 
Twenty-first Army on the morning of the 
loth centered its attack on the left flank 
division of Finnish IV Corps holding the 
western side of the front on the Isthmus of 
Karelia. In a massive assault three Soviet 
divisions annihilated one regiment of the 
Finnish division and Ixrforc noon had pene- 
trated to a depth of six miles. {Map 26) 

At that stage of the war an offensive 
against the Finni.sh Army was hardly a 
militar> necessity. Its rationale, as far as 
the Ru.ssians have explained it, was that it 
diverted enemy attention from the offensive 
build-up in progress opposite Army Group 
Center in Belorussia and that it fulfilled a 
sacred obligation to liberate all occupied 
Soviet territory.' The offensive appears 
aLso to have been motivated by a compul- 
sion to establish Soviet claims as victor or 
liberator in non-Soviet areas of eastern 
Europe by actual military operations in 
some form, and it may have been designed 
to open the way for a more radical settling 
of the score with Finland than had been 
envisioned at Tehran. 

'/EOt'(R), IV, 113. 



Operationally, the campaign against Fin- 
land must have appeared a thoroughly rou- 
tine exercise. The Finns had not in any 
wise been able to keep abreast of the past 
three years’ advances in the technology of 
warfare. Relatively modest reinforcement, 
mostly in infantry and artillery, gave the 
Leningrad and Karelian Fronts crushing 
superiority. According to Soviet figures 
the two fronts had 450,000 troops, 10,000 
artillery pieces and heavy mortars, 800 
tanks, and 1,547 aircraft against the Fin- 
nish Army’s 268,000 men, 1,930 artillery 
pieces, 1 1 o tanks, and 248 aircraft.* 

The Finnish High Command was taken 
by surprise even though it had had warn- 
ings of an attack in the making as early as 
May, and on i June Finnish Army Intelli- 
gence had predicted that an offensive was 
to be expected within ten days. Four or 
five days before the attack the Russians had 
imposed radio silence — an almost infallible 
sign. But the Army operations chief was 
not convinced, and his judgment carried 
the greatest weight with Mannerheim.* 
When the attack began, the two Finnish 
corps defending the isthmus, III Corps on 
the left and IV Corps on the right, had 
three divisions and a brigade in the front. 



’ Ibid., IV, 137-38. 

* General der Infanterie a. D. Waldemar Erfurth, 
Comments on Earl Ziemice, The German Northern 
Theater~of Operations, 1940-1345, Jun 57, OCMH. 
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three more divisions and a brigade in the 
second line, and the Armored Division sta- 
tioned east of Vyborg. On the isthmus the 
Finns had three defense lines. The first — 
in the van — -roughly followed the old 
Finnish-Soviet border. The second, imme- 
diately to the rear, laid out on terrain mili- 
tarily more advantageous than the first, 
crossed the isthmus in an almost straight line 
from Vammelsuu on the Gulf of Finland 
to Taipali on Lake Ladoga. The third ran 
from Vyborg to Kuparsaari and along the 
north bank of the Vuoksi River to Taipali. 
This line had strong natural advantages but 
with work not started until November 1943 
it was far from completed.* Between the 
last isthmus line and the heart of Finland, 
the so-called Moscow Line followed the 1 940 
border. It had some concrete emplace- 
ments and others were being built, but it 
had no natural advantages and could only 
be used for a last-ditch stand. 

The Germans had long doubted the 
Firms’ capacity for resistance. In June 1943 
Dietl had repeated a prediction he had 
made in February of that year that the 
Finnish Army would not be able to with- 
stand a strong Soviet attack. The Finns, 
he had stated, were superior to the Germans 
as forest fighters and in dealing with adver- 
sities of terrain and climate, but they pre- 
ferred to avoid pitched battles.® In July 
1944, after the Soviet offensive had passed 
its peak, an OKW observer concluded that 
the Finnish setbacks could be blamed, at 
least in part, on lack of training and neglect 
of fortifications. He also believed that in 
June 1944 the Finns no longer expected a 
Soviet attack and that, until the shock of 

‘ Mannerhcim, Erinnerungen, pp. 501, 507. 

‘ OKW, WFSt, Op. (H) Nt. 003073143. Berichi 
ueber die Reise des Majors d.G. Jordan nach Finn- 
land vom 7. bis 33.6.43, OKW/56 file. 



the Russian breakthrough on 10 June pro- 
duced a more realistic judgment, they had 
a tendency, induced by their experiences 
in the Winter War and in 1941, to under- 
estimate the enemy. From the latter criti- 
cism, the Germans extracted a degree of 
wry satisfaction, since they had long felt 
that the Finns failed to appreciate fully the 
nature of Germany’s problems on the East- 
ern Front.® 

To achieve and exploit the breakthrough 
Govorov’s Leningrad Front had deployed 
two army headquarters {Twenty-first and 
Twenty-third), ten rifle divisions, and the 
approximate equivalent of three tank divi- 
sions. In the main assault area the Soviet 
artillery reportedly numbered 300 to 400 
guns per kilometer of front.’ For striking 
power Govorov relied on his tremendous 
superiority in tanks, artillery, and aircraft. 
His rifle divisions’ will to fight declined 
rapidly after the first few days’ combat. 
The tactics — a tremendous commitment of 
troops and materiel on a narrow front and, 
following the penetration, exploitation by 
several corps abreast — followed the stand- 
ard pattern of the Eastern Front.® 

Immediately after the breakthrough on 
10 June, that IV Corps most likely could 
not hold in front of the second line became 
clear. Mannerheim gave the corps a divi- 
sion from the reserve and a regiment from 
HI Corps, ordered the Armored Division 
to move up from Vyborg, began transfer- 



*OKW, WFSt, Op. (H) Nr. 007561/44, Reise- 
bericht ueber Frontbesuch in Suedfinnland , 13.7.44, 
OKW/56 file. 

^OKW, WFSt, Ic/Il Nr. 04451/44. Notiz zur 
Feindlage Finnland und (Geb.J AOK 30 , 17.6.44, 
OKW/1559 file; Mannerheim, Erinnerungen, p. 

507. 

‘(Geb.J AOK so, la Nr. 3634/44, Fuehrungs- 
anordnungen Nr. 18, 31.7.44, AOK 20 65635/3 
file. 
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ring a division from East Karelia, and re- 
called the 3d Brigade from Twentieth 
Mountain Army. By the 12th, IV Corps 
was in the second line. Ill Corps, which 
had not yet been attacked, also fell back. 
On the same day, Mannerheim ordered a 
division and a brigade out of East Karelia 
to the isthmus and asked the OKW to re- 
lease the weapons and grain that had been 
meant for Finland but were being held in 
Germany under Hitler’s embargo. The 
next day Hitler agreed* 

The Finnish High Command was forced 
to consider radical measures. On 13 June 
Mannerheim’s chief of staff told Dietl that 
if the second line was lost, the Finns would 
give up the Svir and Maaselka Fronts and 
pull back in East Karelia to a short line 
northeast of Lake Ladoga, thereby freeing 
two to three more divisions for the isthmus. 
Since November 1943, work had been in 
progress on the so-called U-line, the line 
of the Uksu River— Loimola Lake— Tolva 
Lake. 

Dietl urged the Finns to carry out the 
planned withdrawal but feared that out of 
reluctance to give up East Karelia they 
would hesitate too long.*® Later, he rec- 
ommended to Hitler that the German pol- 
icy be to tie the Finns to Germany by giv- 
ing them as much support as possible and, 
at the same time, by requiring them to make 
the necessary tactical sacrifices, not allow 
them to dissipate their strength in an at- 
tempt to hang on in East Karelia. On the 
shorter line, he thought, the Finns might 
hold out indefinitely; they would then save 



" Waldemar Erfurth, Der Finnische Krieg, I 94 i~ 
• 944 (Wiesbaden, 1950), p. 231; Mannerheim, 
ErinntTungen, p. 508. 

” (Geb.) AOK ao, la Nr. 339/44, OKW, 
WFSt, Herm Generaloberjt Jodi, 14.6.44, AOK 
20 58629/10 61 e. 



their country and at the same time spare 
the Twentieth Mountain Army the neces- 
sity of executing Operation Birke.“ 

While Dietl was at Mikkeli the second 
line on the Isthmus was already under at- 
tack. It held for a day but on 14 June the 
Russians brought up their heavy weapons 
and, since — as a captured map later re- 
vealed — they had reconnoitered the second 
line in detail before the offensive began, 
were able to attack in force immediately. 
Overwhelming the Finns again with artil- 
lery and tanks, they cracked the second 
line at the village of Kutersel’ka and by 1 5 
June had smashed the Finnish front on an 
8-mile stretch from there to the coast. 

By then it was apparent that the Soviet 
main effort was being directed along the 
railroad line to Vyborg. The Finns had 
virtually no hope of stopping the Russians 
short of the city and were worried that they 
might reach and close the 17-mile-wide 
corridor between Vyborg and the Vuoksi 
River before 1 1 1 Corps and IV Corps could 
escape. Such a maneuver would in all 
probability be decisive, for it would end all 
Finnish chances of holding the Vyborg- 
Vukosi line, force III Corps and IV Corps 
to go north across the Vuoksi, and because 
there was only one bridge across the river, 
compel them to abandon much of their 
heavy equipment on the way. 

On 16 June, Mannerheim ordered the 
retreat to the Vyborg-Vuoksi line. On the 
20th, after four more days of heavy fight- 
ing, IV Corps, the Russians close behind, 
moved into the line between Vyborg and 
the river. Ill Corps established itself on 
the north bank of the Vuoksi and held a 



“ (Geb.) AOK 30, la Nr. 331/44, Notizen iuer 
Vortrag beim Fuehrer, 16.1.44, AOK 20 58629/10 
6le. 
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bridgehead on the south bank across from 
Vuosalmi. Again the Finnish Army stood 
in the line where it had stopped the Rus- 
sians in 1940. 

The withdrawal had gone better than 
might have been expected, chiefly because 
Govorov, rigidly intent on Vyborg, failed 
to strike toward the Vyborg-Vuoksi nar- 
rows. But the Finns still had no cause for 
optimism. The Soviet forces on the isth- 
mus had been gradually increased to 20 
rifle divisions, 4 tank brigades, 5 to 6 tank 
regiments, and 4 self-propelled assault gun 
regiments. Against these Manncrheim, 
drawing on the last units that could be 
spared from East Karelia, could assemble 
no more than 10 divisions and 4 brigades.” 

German Aid 

The military crisis resulting from loss of 
the second Isthmus of Karelia line brought 
a political crisis in its trail. .After a secret 
Cabinet meeting on ill June, the Finns re- 
established contact with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. As another upshot of that meet- 
ing, Heinrichs asked the German military 
representative at Finnish headquarters 
whether Germany would be willing to pro- 
vide aid other than weapons, specifically 
six divisions, to take ov'cr the front in East 
Karelia and release Finnish troops for the 
Isthmus. 

In Germany the necessity for extending 
help to Finland had already been recog- 
nized and accepted even though the Ger- 
mans themselves were by then in trouble 
in Normandy and expected a new Soviet 
offensive to erupt any day. On 19 June, 

“Manncrheim, Erinnerurigen, p. 511; OKW 
WFSt, K.T.B. Ausarbeitung, dtr noerdliche Kriegs- 
ichauplal!, i .4.-31 .1 3 .44., pp. 18-22, IMT Di>r 
I 795 -PS. 



six days after Hitler lifted the embargo, 
German torpedo boats delivered 9,000 
Panzerfausl (44-mm. recoilless antitank 
grenade launchers). Three days later 
5,000 Panzerschreck (88-mm antitank 
rocket launchers) were airlifted to Finland. 
Germany could not give the six divisions 
the Finns wanted, but on the 20th the 
OKW informed Mannerheim that it was 
ready to give every kind of help if the Fin- 
nish .Army was genuinely determined to 
hold the Vyborg-Vuoksi line. Aside from 
weapons and supplies, the Germans offered 
the i22d Infantry Division, a self-propelled 
assault gun brigade (the 303d), and air 
units (a fighter group and a ground attack 
close support group [Stukas] plus one 
squadron). The ground troops were 
drawn from Army Group North and the 
planes from Fifth Air Force in northern 
Finland and First .Air Force, attached to 
.Army Group North. The aircraft were 
transferred immediately and on 21 June 
Hew 940 support missions for a Finnish 
Army.” 

.Although the German aid was offered 
and, in part, delivered without a prior com- 
mitment on Finland’s part, its price was 
known to both parties. On 21 June, Man- 
ncrheim informed Hitler that Finland was 
prepared to establish closer bonds with 
Germany. The next day Ribbentrop flew 
to Helsinki to conduct the negotiations in 
person. The Finn.s, trying to a\oid for- 
mally tying them.selves to Germany, argued 
that in view of the strong popular senti- 
ment for peace, which had already pro- 
duced a movement to l>ring to power a gov- 
enment oriented toward the Soviet Llnion, 
they could not enter into any sort of agree- 

“O/fW’, WFSt, K.T.B. Ausarbeitung, Der noerd- 
liche Kriegsschauplatz, i .4.-31 .13.44, pp. 22, 27- 
29, IMT Doc 1795-PS. 
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ment that would have to be ratified by 
Parliament. Ribbentrop offered to com- 
promise and accept a declaration signed by 
the President.** On 23 June the German 
hand was strengthened when the Soviet 
Government informed the Finns that it 
would not discuss an armistice until the 
President, Ryti, and the Foreign Minister, 
Ramsay, declared in writing that Finland 
was ready to capitulate and appealed to the 
Soviet Union for peace.*® 

On the 24th Ryti and Ramsay conferred 
with Mannerheim at Mikkeli. The next 
day Hitler added pressure. He stated 
categorically that a public clarification of 
Finland’s attitude was to be secured. If 
not, support for Finland would stop. Late 
on the night of 26 June, Ryti called in Rib- 
bentrop and handed him a letter in which 
he stated that he, as President of Finland, 
would not make peace with the Soviet 
Union without the consent of the German 
Government and would not permit any 
government appointed by him or any other 
persons to conduct armistice or peace talks 
without German consent.*® 

The Germans got what they demanded, 
but in the form of an unenforceable con- 
tract, which the Finnish Government, the 
life of the nation at stake, had issued not 
altogether in good faith. The end result 
of Ribbentrop’s mission was to obscure the 
obvious generosity of German aid extended 
at a time when it could scarcely be spared 
and to arouse, instead, in the minds of the 
Finns a feeling that they had been black- 
mailed in their hour of greatest need. 

For the Finns the June negotiations had 



” Bluecher, Gesandter zwischen Diklatur und 
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one purpose — to get help in stopping the 
Soviet offensive. The Ryti letter achieved 
that purpose, but the aid that came was 
less than the Finns expected. It was, in 
fact, less than the Germans had meant to 
give, because, in the meantime, the Soviet 
offensive against Army Group Center, 
which began on 22 June, had imposed a 
nearly overwhelming drain on German 
resources. 

The 303d Self-propelled Assault Gun 
Brigade reached Finland on 23 June, and 
the i22d Infantn' Division arrived five 
days later. But a second assault gun bri- 
gade for Finland had to be diverted to 
Army Group Center at the last minute, 
and a corps headquarters to command the 
German units in Finland, although with- 
drawn from .^rmy Group North, was never 
sent.** German weapons and supplies, in- 
cluding some tanks and heavy equipment, 
continued to flow to Finland. The Panzer- 
fauit and Panzerschreck greatly increased 
the Finn.s’ ability to withstand tank attacks 
and played a major role in restoring the 
confidence of the Finnish Army. 

The Last Phase 

On 21 June the Russians occupied 
Vyborg. The Finns had evacuated it the 
day before. Although the Army had not 
planned to defend the old city, its loss was 
a blow to Finnish morale. Between Vyborg 
and the Vuoksi, the Russians deployed for 
another breakthrough; and on 25 June 
Twenty-first Army attacked the front near 
Repola with ten divisions reinforced by as- 
sault artillery, penetrating the line to a 
depth of some two and a half miles. In 
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four days’ heavy fighting the Finns suc- 
ceeded in sealing off the breakthrough but 
could not regain their former front. The 
Russians kept the salient, which was the 
more dangerous in that it brought them 
close to good tank terrain.** 

On 1 6 June Manncrheim had issued 
orders to give up East Karelia. He in- 
tended to withdraw gradually from the Svir 
and Maasclkji Fronts to the general line 
Uksu Rivei^Suo Lake— Poros Lake.*® At 
the last minute, as the withdrawal was 
starting, the OKW tried in vain to persuade 
him not to sacrifice East Karelia.®® In 
thus going directly against the advice Dietl 
had given a few days earlier, the OKW was 
probably influenced by .several considera- 
tions. The first, most likely, was Hitler’s 
well-known aversion to giving ground 
voluntarily. More pertinent was the 
knowledge that in giving up East Karelia 
the Finns would lose their principal war 
gain, their la.st lever for bargaining with the 
Soviet Union and, consequently, their last 
tangible motive for staying in the war. 
The OKW reasoning had much to recom- 
mend it from the German point of view, 
but the Finns had no taste for desperate 
gambles — nor, for that matter, although 
they seemed to be acting in agreement with 
Dietl’s advice, did they have any enthu- 
siasm for last stands in the Goetterdaem- 
merung vein. 

In the Maaselka and Aunus (Svir) 
Fronts, the Finns had 4 divisions and 2 

“ Mannerheim, Erinnerungen, p. 515; OKW 
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brigades. Opposite them stood 1 1 divi- 
sions and 6 brigades of Meretskov’s Kare- 
lian Front. By evacuating the large bridge- 
head south of the Svir on 18 June the Finns 
escaped an attack that began the following 
day, but thereafter the withdrawal went 
less smoothly than they had expected. 
Seventh Army kept up an aggressive pur- 
suit and, by crossing the Svir on either 
side of Lodeynoye Pole and staging a land- 
ing on the Ladoga shore between Tuloksa 
and Vidlitsa, threatened to push the Fin- 
nish divisions into the wilderness on the 
eastern side of the Isthmus of Olonets. The 
Finns evacuated Petrozavodsk on 30 June 
and two days later, Salmi. 

By 10 July the Finnish divisions were 
in the U-line. The Finns were by no means 
certain they could hold the U-line and be- 
gan work on another between Yanis Lake 
and Lake Ladoga. They also considered 
going back to the Moscow Line.®* 

In the first days of July the Finns were 
given a short respite, at least on the Isthmus 
of Karelia. On the 4th Fifty-ninth Army, 
after taking over the extreme western sec- 
tor of the isthmus in late June, occupied 
the islands in Vyborg Bay and attempted 
a landing on the north shore.®® There it 
was repulsed by the 12 2d Infantry Division, 
which had just arrived. At the same time. 
Twenty-third Army struck at the Finnish 
bridgehead south of Vuosalmi, but other- 
wise Leningrad Front confined itself to local 
assaults and regrouping, giving the Finns 
lime to strengthen their defenses. 

In the Finnish High Command concern 
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for the future was growing, particularly 
with respect to manpower. At the end of 
June casualties had reached 18,000, of 
which no more than 12,000 had been re- 
placed. On 1 July Manncrheim asked for 
a second German division and more self- 
propelled assault gun brigades. When 
Hitler responded with nothing but a prom- 
ise to build up the assault gun battalion of 
the I22d Infantry Division to brigade 
strength, Mannerhcim protested that in ad- 
vising his government to accept the German 
terms he had assumed a heavy responsibili- 
ty — if the units were not forthcoming, not 
only would the military situation deterio- 
rate, but his personal prestige and influence 
in the country would be destroyed. Hitler 
replied with an offer of one self-propelled 
assault gun brigade before to July, another 
to be sent later, and tanks, assault guns, 
antitank guns, and artillery.^’ 

Ill the second week of July the Finns 
relinquished the right bank of the Vuoksi 
south of Vuosalmi. The Russians followed 
up by taking a bridgehead on the north 
bank. Too weak to eliminate the bridge- 
head, the Finns tried to contain it. Despite 
this dangerous development and the con- 
tinued heavy fighting, which brought the 
number of Finnish casualties to 32,000 by 
the 1 ith, the fronts on both sides of Lake 
Ladoga were beginning to stabilize. By 
15 July the Finns had detected signs— con- 
firmed several days later— that, although 
the Soviet strength on the isthmus had risen 
to 26 rifle divisions and 1 2 to 14 tank bri- 
gades, the better units were being relieved 
and replaced with garrison troops. The 
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tempo of the offensive could be expected 
to diminish.** 

Partisan Warfare at Its Height 

In 1943 and 1944 the Soviet partisan 
movement was firmly established. Its 
strength had leveled off at about 250,000 
men, but its influence on the lives and at- 
titudes of millions in the occupied territory, 
from the Pripyat Marshes north, grew as 
the German prospects of victory dimmed. 
The movement, mainly through efforts 
from the Soviet side of the front, had be- 
come a tightly organized, closely controlled, 
and centrally directed military and political 
instrument. 

Organization 

By early 1943, the partisans had been put 
on a thoroughgoing military footing. The 
Chief of Staff of the Central Staff of the 
Partisan Movement, General Leytenant 
Pantileimon K. Ponomarenko, was attached 
to the Soviet Army General Staff. The 
partisan units operating close to the front 
were directly under the staffs of the Soviet 
Army commands oppo.site them, those 
deeper in German territory being controlled 
from the headquarters in Moscow. Reg- 
ular officers and enlisted men were detailed 
to the partisan units as training cadres and 
specialists. Partisan staffs, often manned 
by officers who had held Party or govern- 
ment posts in the occupied territory, were 
attached to the front and army headquar- 
ters; they maintained contact with the par- 
tisan units, controlled supplies for the units, 
repre.sented the central partisan headquar- 
ters in organizational matters, and trans- 
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mitted tactical directives from the military 
commands. 

In late 1942 or early 1943, after the mili- 
tary reorganization was in full effect, a cer- 
tain amount of Party control had been re- 
imposed, probably to save appearances, 
since partisan activity was in theory pre- 
eminently a Party function. The principal 
result of the change was that subsequently 
many of the existing partisan staffs were 
also assigned territorial (political) designa- 
tions. At the top, Ponomarenko, who was 
a political general and the prewar First 
Secretary of the Belorussian Communist 
Party, became chief of the partisan move- 
ment in the Bclorus.sian S.S.R. As chief of 
the whole partisan movement he also 
headed the movement in the Russian Soviet 
Federated SocialLst Republic, which did not 
have a separate territorial command.” 

The signal feature of the partLsan move- 
ment in the occupied territory during the 
years 1943 and 1944 was the emergence 
of the so-called complexes, aggregations of 
brigades concentrated in specific areas 
under unified commands. The process at- 
tained its fullest development in Beloru.s.sia, 
where a dozen or more complexes appeared, 
one totaling 1 5,000 men in Ro.ssono Rayon 
north of Polotsk; another of 14,000- 
18,000 men along the Ushach River be- 
tween Borisov and Lepel; one almost as 
large in the swamps along the Beresina 
River between Borisov and Lepel; more, of 
8,000, 9,000, and 14,000 men, near Minsk, 
Senno, and Vitebsk. By mid- 1943 at least 
three-fourths of the partisan strength was 
concentrated in such centers. The num- 
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lier of partisans in Belorussia as of June 
1944, according to Soviet figures, was 
150,000 in 150 brigades and 49 detach- 
ments.“® 

The dominant trend in the partisan 
movement since 1 94 1 had been toward con- 
centration, first into brigades, then into 
complexes — frequently also called divisions 
or corps (under the Party terminology, 
operative groups and operative centers). 
The immense forests and swamps of Belo- 
rassia and northwestern Great Ru.ssia fos- 
tered the tendency, and the Soviet Com- 
mand promoted it partly because it simpli- 
fied logistics, control, and surveillance, 
partly because it afforded the means for 
keeping in hand sizable stretches of terri- 
tory and large numbers of people, and 
partly in the mistaken belief that strong 
partisan units could succc-ssfully undertake 
tactical missions against regular forces. 

Militarily, the partisan complexes 
rarely justified the manpower, effort, and 
equipment expended to support them. 
Ostensibly, they denied the Germans access 
to va.st areas; actually, most of them were 
e.stablishcd in areas the Germans had by- 
passed in 1941 and never brought fully 
under their military control. The centers 
served as fixed bases from which small 
detachments could be dispatched for at- 
tacks on the German lines of communica- 
tions, but for such missions the number of 
men available probably exceeded by ten 
times the number who could be effectively 
employed within a complex’s operating 
radius. The centers superficially formed 
nodes of strength; they were, however, 
islands. (A comparison could be drawn 
with the Japanese on the Pacific islands.) 
Lacking mobility, they did not constitute 
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A Partisan in Action 



striking forces in the tactical sense, nor 
could one center deploy its forces to aid 
another under attack. No complex suc- 
cessfully withstood an attack by regular 
troops. 

From the standpoint of military effective- 
ness, the trend toward consolidation was, 
moreover, a dubious psychological and 
sociological phenomenon. Unlike a regular 
army, a partisan force is not ordinarily ex- 
pected to win a war, only to contribute to 
the victory. What constitutes an adequate 
contribution is difficult to resolve even in a 
tightly controlled movement such as that 
in the Soviet Union. The average parti- 
san did not engage in a single-minded pur- 
suit of a heroic demise; he was more in- 
clined to be preoccupied with staying alive. 



Finding himself in a service that was by 
definition dangerous, he engaged in a con- 
stant effort to reduce his personal risks. 
The same was true of the whole partisan 
movement; it was dedicated to its own pre- 
servation — not to self-destruction. Those 
attitudes were persistent and, in the long 
run perhaps, irresistible. The complexes 
offered security. Once they reached 
strengths of 5,000, 10,000, or more men, 
they became immune to small police ac- 
tions, and since the Germans could rarely 
spare enough troops for large-scale counter- 
operations, they could exist relatively un- 
disturbed for months, even years. The com- 
plexes also promoted morale, discipline, and 
— always important from the Soviet view- 
point — political orthodoxy, but at a con- 
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Russian Peasant Family With Cart 



siderable cost in efficiency and effectiveness. 
Personnel 

The partisan movement drew its man- 
power predominantly from the peasantry 
and the Soviet Army men left after the 
1941 battles. In the years 1943 and 1944 
those two groups in about equal numbers 
accounted for 80 percent of the total par- 
tisan strength. 

The peasants, for the most part, were 
drafted. As partisans they were character- 
ized by a fatalistic indifference to the war. 
Their class interests led them to regard par- 
tisan operations primarily as contributing 
to economic disruption, which reduced the 
profits from agriculture. At longer range. 



they viewed the Soviet and German sys- 
tems as nearly identical evils, the chief dif- 
ference being that the Soviet Union seemed 
more likely to win the war. To a minor 
degree, since the German system offered no 
compensatory attractions, they were also 
influenced by a sense of obligation to the 
Soviet regime as the legal and indigenous 
political authority. 

The stragglers were somewhat more 
positively motivated. The “business as 
usual” desires of the peasantry meant noth- 
ing to the soldiers, and their espousal of the 
Soviet cause represented a choice of the 
lesser of two evils. As soldiers they had 
clear obligations to the Soviet state, and as 
stragglers they were already, in the Soviet 
view, deserters. Partisan activity offered 
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them the opportunity to honor their obliga- 
tions and, possibly, restore themselves to the 
good graces of the regime. German policy 
enhanced the advantages of partisan 
activity as far a.s the stragglers were 
conrerned. Outside the partisan move- 
ment they had three choices: to live illegal- 
ly, subject to arrest at any time and cut off 
from legitimate employment; to surrender 
and endure the hardships of the German 
prison camps; or to add treason to the 
counts already against them by joining col- 
laborator police and military units. Even 
so, the majority of the stragglers dissociated 
themselves from the war as long as possible, 
not joining the partisan movement until 
after 1941, and then mostly out of the fear 
of punishment aroused by the approach of 
the Soviet Army. 

After 1941 the percentage of Communist 
Party members in the partisan movement 
had gone down rapidly. In 1941 Party 
members comprised as much as 80 percent 
of some individual units, and units in 
which Party members averaged from 25 to 
40 percent were not unusual. In the later 
years the Party contingent rarely accounted 
for more than 10 percent of the unit 
strengths. The shift was important be- 
cause it reflected a basic change in the So- 
viet concept of partisan warfare — from the 
idea of a relatively limited, elite movement 
that would rely on Party men, to a mass 
movement utilizing all available sources of 
manpower and substituting for political 
loyalty as the motivating force, the ability 
of the regime to extend its authority and 
coercive power into the occupied territory. 
From 1942 on the Party contingent in the 
partisan movement was important chiefly 
as one of the elements of Soviet control. 
The Party and Soviet state interests in the 
partisan movement were further upheld by 



rigid adherence to the commissar system 
and by the NKVD 0 . 0 . {Osobyi Otdel, 
after 1943 Stnersh), special countersubver- 
sion and counterintelligence sections that 
kept the partisan units under surveillance. 

Ofjcrations 

In 1943 and 1944 the partisan units were 
well, even elegantly, equipped by guerrilla 
warfare standards. The Germans could do 
little to interfere with the low-altitude night 
supply flights across the front, and the com- 
plexes usually controlled enough territory 
to provide landing strips capable of accom- 
modating planes as large as C-47’s. In 
some places ground traffic back and forth 
through the front was possible, at times 
even for columns of men with horses and 
wagons. 

Nevertheless, achieving reasonable com- 
bat worthine.ss in the partisan units re- 
mained a problem to the end. The large 
contingent of inexperienced officers and 
high percentage of low-caliber recruits 
posed a constant danger of the movement’s 
sinking into various kinds of erratic activity, 
losing its military usefulness, and, possibly, 
becoming a political liability. The rigorous 
external controls acted as a check on the 
tendency toward internal disintegration, 
and the infusion into the partisan detach- 
mets of regular Army officers and Soviet- 
trained personnel raised combat effect ive- 
ne.ss. By early 1 943 every brigade had .some 
partisan warfare specialists or Army officers 
to oversee training and discipline. 

The missions of the partisan movement 
were military, economic, and political- psy- 
chological. The military objectives were: 
( I ) to reduce German mobility and inter- 
dict German logistical support; (2) to 
gather intelligence; and (3) to destroy and 
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tie down German military manpower. The 
first, in Soviet parlance “the war of the 
rails,” was the one on which the partisans 
expended the greatest amount of effort. 
Ordinarily, in 1943 and the first half of 
1 944, the daily rate of demolitions on roads 
and railroads in the occupied territory ran 
into the hundreds, and occasionally, before 
Soviet offensives, it mounted into the thou- 
sands. Always a nuisance, the partisan at- 
tacks could and sometimes did badly snarl 
German communications at awkward mo- 
ments. As sources of intelligence the par- 
tisan units were effective, though probably 
less so than the thousands of agents the 
Army and NKVD intelligence organs em- 
ployed directly. In actually engaging and 
tying down or destroying German military 
forces the partisans were least successful. 
The Germans rarely diverted first-class 
troops to fight partisans for whom even the 
second- and third-rate German security 
and police units were always more than a 
match. 

The partisan movement, though a big 
inconvenience, remained on the whole a 
limited instrument of economic warfare, 
mostly because it was confined to the poor, 
relatively unproductive areas of northern 
Russia. In the south, which lacked the 
forest cover needed for concealment, parti- 
san activity did not interfere seriously with 
German economic exploitation. But even 
in the north, in one of the least productive 
agricultural areas of the Soviet Union, 
Army Group North managed to live entire- 
ly off the land through 1943. Ultimately, 
the most severe economic effects fell on the 
peasants, who frequently found themselves 
in an intolerable squeeze between the par- 
tisans and the Germans. 

In the political and psychological spheres, 
of course, the existence of a partisan move- 



ment was by itself a considerable accom- 
plishment. The movement was, if nothing 
else, a means for sequestering a large .seg- 
ment of the manpower of the occupied ter- 
ritory. It could, further, intimidate or 
inspire to various forms of resistance other 
elements of the population. For the Ger- 
man soldier, the partisan movement in- 
jected into the war added uncertainty and 
terror. 

Anti partisan Warfare 

In the spring of 1944 the Germans con- 
ducted three large-scale antipartisan opera- 
tions — the last of the war, as it turned out 
— against partisan complexes that in the 
Soviet view had reached the highest stage 
in their evolution : the stage at which they 
could engage regular forces on something 
like equal terms. The .Army Group Center 
left flank behind the Third Panzer and 
Fourth Army sectors had been the area on 
the Eastern Front most heavily infested 
with partisans since the winter battles of 
1941-42. There, in 1944, First Baltic 
Front wanted to employ the partisan com- 
plexes as a second front against which it 
would . one day smash the two German 
armies. The strongest complex, the so- 
called Ushachi Partisan Republic, con- 
trolled a 40-mile stretch of territory be- 
tween Lepel and Polotsk. It was under 
the command of Col. Vladimir Lobanok, a 
former commissar and experienced brigade 
commander. Other complexes nearly as 
strong held territory east of Lepel to Senno 
and to the south between Lepel and Bori- 
sov. The 18,000 Ushachi partisans had 
been given lavish air supply and intensive 
training. In the spring of 1944 they re- 
ceived orders to fortify their area and hold 
it against any German attempts to take it. 
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Beginning on 1 1 April, 20,000 Third 
Panzer Army troops aimed two related op- 
erations, Regenschauer and Fruehlings- 
FEST, against the Ushachi complex. The 
partisans offered dogged but uneven resbt- 
ance. Although they had air support, ex- 
tensive mine fields, and field fortifications 
in depth, they could not prevent the Ger- 
mans’ pressing relentlessly in on them. 
Many of the partisans, sometimes whole 
brigades, were green troops who had not 
been under fire before. Captured orders 
signed by Lobanok revealed the partisans’ 
shortcomings: some brigades gave way 
under the first attack ; others, staffs and all, 
panicked. Because of wide variations in 
performance, the brigades were frequently 
unable to conduct a co-ordinated defense 
or an organized retreat. Some of the par- 
tisans plundered the civilians.*’ Advanc- 
ing at a deliberately slow pace to keep a 
tight line and prevent the partisans from 
slipping through, the Third Panzer Army 
troops by mid-May completely smashed the 
Ushachi complex. Partisan losses amounted 
to an estimated 7,000 dead and over 7,000 
captured. 

On 22 May Third Panzer Army began 
a large operation, Kormoran, against sev- 
eral complexes in the area bounded by 
Lcpcl, Senno, Borisov, Minsk, and Molo- 
dechno. Again the defense was loose and 
unco-ordinated. Driving in from all sides, 
the Germans forced the partisans into an 
ever-narrowing pocket and set about sys- 
tematically cutting them to pieces. Kor- 
moran had to be called off when the So- 
viet summer offensive started, but by then 
it had inflicted a reported 1 3,000 casualties 
on the partisans. 

" Pz. AOK c, IctA.O., “Entwicktung der Banden- 
lage im Bereich der 3. Panzer-armee,” 38.4.44, 
Anlage 6s, Pz. AOK 3 62587/12 file. 



During July and August 1944, as the 
German armies retreated from Soviet ter- 
ritory, the partisan movement went out of 
existence. For most individual partisans the 
sequel was a profound disappointment. 
During the period of the great Soviet ad- 
vance, German agents reported that par- 
tisan units overtaken by the Soviet Army, 
instead of receiving the preferential treat- 
ment they expected, were granted short 
leaves and thrown into front-line units. 
Given the intensely suspicious nature of the 
Soviet regime and the heterogeneous par- 
tisan make-up, it is likely that even the 
dedicated partisans, after their return to 
Soviet control, counted themselves lucky if 
they avoided being remanded to Army 
punishment battalions. The trusted Party 
men in command no doubt benefited from 
their service. Those fortunate rank-and- 
file partisans who survived the political 
screenings probably managed at best to 
bask modestly in the glory of the continued 
favorable publicity given the movement as 
a whole in Soviet newspapers and maga- 
zines and in the published memoirs of the 
prominent commanders.** 

The West and the East 

In the spring of 1944, German strategy 
faced its supreme challenge, that of a full- 
fledged two-front war. This grim test had 
become as inevitable as the passage of time 
itself. Like the approach of death, it had 
cast a long shadow and since Stalingrad 
had clouded every major German decision. 
For the Germans the second front existed 
before it was a reality. It divided their 

" Zieinke, Composition and Morale of the Par- 
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armed forces and split their command, the 
latter perhaps more deeply than if there 
had actually been a second front. 

Zeitzler’s attempt on 30 March 1944 to 
seize the OKW’s ist Mountain Division had 
brought to a head the long-standing con- 
flict between the OKW and the OKH 
over the deployment of the German ground 
forces. Hitler, shortly thereafter, directed 
Jodi to work out a strategic survey, to be 
distributed to the Chief of Staff, OKH, and 
the army group commands, showing clearly 
that the deployment was justified by the 
total German situation. By 13 April Jodi 
had completed the survey. He opened 
with the familiar argument that certain per- 
sons in the higher command echelons on 
the Eastern Front had out of ignorance of 
the total situation drawn false and even 
“dangerously critical” conclusions. They 
had, he said, contributed to the spread of 
such subversive witticisms as: “Fifty-three 
percent of the Army is fighting in Russia 
for the existence of the German people, and 
the other forty-seven percent is sitting in 
western Europe waiting for an invasion that 
doesn’t come,” or, “Germany lost World 
War I becau.se of the Navy in being and 
will lose this one because of the Army in 
being.” What those critics did not realize, 
he went on, giving history a severe wrench, 
was that Germany had been forced to take 
advanced footholds in Finland, Norway, 
Denmark, France, the Low Countries, 
Italy, and the Balkans to create the mili- 
tary and economic prerequisites for a long 
war against Great Britain, the United 
State.s, and the Soviet Union. Anyway, he 
added, to give up any of those places would 
bring .Mlied air bases closer to Germany 
and would lengthen rather than shorten 
the front. Therefore, he concluded, the 
only point in doubt was whether divisions 



could still be spared for the Eastern Front. 

There he was on firmer ground. Of 131 
divisions in the OKW theaters, 41 had the 
arms and equipment to make them suitable 
for employment on the Eastern Front, but 
of these 32 were already engaged, as in 
Italy and Finland, or defending the coasts. 
The remaining 9 represented about one- 
third of the re.servcs needed in the OKW 
theaters.*® 

In April 1944 few would still have con- 
tended that the OKW theaters could be 
stripped for the benefit of the Ea.stern Front. 
On the other hand, Jodi’s survey no doubt 
rang hollow to those who had argued since 
Stalingrad that Germany could not fight a 
war with two sets of armed forces, one com- 
mitted in the East, the other for the most 
part tied down in a sterile so-called strategic 
defensive. 

In its tone the Jodi survey was sympto- 
matic of a psychological attitude that 
chronically aSlicted Hitler and his personal 
entourage, namely, that Hitler made no 
mistakes-; if things were going wrong the 
blame belonged ekewhere. By the same 
reasoning, those who thought differently 
were subversives and the defeats in Russia 
were there to prove it. The source of all 
current troubles seemed to be lack of faith, 
and at Fuehrer headquarters faith meant 
not only telling Hitler what he wanted to 
hear but believing it oneself. 

The ultimate result was that the inner 
circle at Fuehrer headquarters had become 
dedicated to preserving its own — -and above 
all Hitler’s — illusions. In March Hitler’s 



”OKyV, WFSt, Op. Nr. nioopB! 44, Suate- 
gischer Ueberblick und Verteilung der Gesamt- 
streitkraejte des deutschen Heeres, 13.4.44, OCMH 
files; OKW, WFSt, K.T.B. Die OKW Kriegsehau- 
plaetze im Rahmen der Gesamtkriegsfuehrung, 

31 3-44. PP- 55-58, OCMH files. 
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chief adjutant, Schmundt, observed that 
letters from Seydlitz, the ranking member 
of the Soviet-sponsored League of German 
Officers, to the generals in the Cherkassy 
pocket had aroused Hitler’s mistrust of all 
generals. To soothe the Fuehrer, Schmundt 
persuaded the field marshals to sign a de- 
claration denouncing Seydlitz. On 19 
March, in the presence of the other mar- 
shals, Rundstedt, the senior officer of the 
Army, read the document aloud to Hitler 
and then formally presented it to him.^" 
In April Hitler addressed the generals and 
told them every officer had to identify him- 
self with the “ideas” of national socialism; 
there could be no such thing as an apolitical 
officer. In May, Guderian, who had con- 
vinced himself that his tanks, used the way 
he thought they should be used, could still 
win the war, wrote a letter intended for 
Hitler’s eyes in which he characterized the 
Army General Staff as a body of weak- 
kneed defeatists. When Zeitzler demanded 
that Hitler cither reject the charge or ac- 
cept his resignation as Chief of Staff, OKH, 
Hitler said only that in view of the situation 
at the moment he would not make a deci- 
sion. Toward the end of the month 
Schmundt toured the Eastern Front and 
returned with the impression that the 
changes in command of the two southern 
army groups “had produced especially 
favorable results.”*' 

In April and May 1944 it seemed, in 
fact, that destiny might yet bow to the 
Fuehrer’s will. If the invasion could be 
defeated, Germany could turn its full 
strength east. The prospects of a victory 



Taetigkeitibericht des Chefs des Heerespers- 
sonalamls, 3. 19 Mar 44, H 4/12 file. 

” Ibid., 26 Apr, 9, 19-24 May 44. 



in the West appeared good. By the end of 
April new panzer divisions had filled the 
gap in the western defenses created when 
II SS Panzer Corps was transferred east.** 
The southern half of the Eastern Front 
was a jerrybuilt nightmare, but in the 
center, 290 miles west of Moscow, between 
Vitebsk and Orsha, the gateway to the 
Soviet capital was still in German hands. 
-At the closest point, the Russians were still 
550 miles from Berlin. In May the Ru.s- 
sians occupied themselves with extensive 
troop movements, but gave no sign that 
they would do anything to make the Allic.s’ 
landing easier. The Soviet May Day pro- 
clamation, which could, of course, be vari- 
ously interpreted, set the liberation of all 
Soviet territory, “including the entire boun- 
dary from the Barents Sea to the Black 
Sea,” as the first Soviet objective and ap- 
peared to put the drive toward Germany 
distinctly into second place.** Had they 
known, the Germans could probably also 
have drawn encouragement from the 
Slavka's directives issued to all the fronts 
in the first week of May ordering them to 
set up training programs, maintain general 
reconnaissance against the enemy, and 
clear a 25-km. strip behind their own lines 
to preserve security; in other words, to 
establish the routines that went with a long 
or at least indefinite period of inactivity.*^ 
Although in the spring German Army- 
strength on the Eastern Front reached a 
new low (2,242,649 men) and that of the 
Soviet Army another high (6,077,000 
men), in other respects German strength 



’*OKW, WFSt, K.T.B., Die Entwicklung im 
tVesten, 1 .1 .-31 .3.44, p. 38, OCMH files. 
"/POFCR), IV, 126. 

“76W., IV, 127 . 
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was actually in an upswing.^' Industrial 
output was rising. The Air Force total 
complement stood at 5,585 planes in Jan- 
uary 1944 as against 3,955 the year before. 
Synthetic oil production reached its peak 
in April 1944, and stocks of aviation fuel 
were larger than at any time s'mce 1941. 
The Jaeger Stab (Fighter Staff), organized 
in early 1944 to rationalize the aircraft 
industry, performed so effectively that fight- 
er plane production rose every month be- 
tween March and September 1944 even 
though the British and American Air Forces 
resumed daylight bombing in March.*” 
Enough tanks and weapons to equip new 
divisions for the Western Front and replace 
some of the losses in Russia were coming 
off the assembly lines. The best equipped, 
if militarily not always the most effective, 
segment of the Wehrmacht, the Wa§en SS, 
reached a strength of 400,000 men in late 

“The army group strengths were as follows: 
Army Group North, 540,965; Army Group Cen- 
ter, 792,196; Army Group North Ukraine, 400,542; 
and Army Group South Ukraine, 508,946. OKH, 
GenStdH, Org. Abt. (I) Nr. I/1794S/44. Iststaerke 
des Fetdheeres Stand t-4-44, 36.5.44, H 1/562 61e. 
The Soviet figure is that given in Isioriya Velikoy 
Otechestvennoy Voyny, volume IV, page 125. 

“Air Ministry (British) Pamphlet 248, Rise and 
Fall of the German Air Force, pp. 301—90, 348. 



March.*’ All in all, it appeared that Ger- 
many could await the next roll of the dice 
with confidence. 

By mid-June the dice had been rolled 
and Germany had lost. Beginning in April 
and continuing through May and into 
June the United States and British Air 
Forces staged raids that knocked out, if in 
part only temporarily, more than 40 per- 
cent of the Rumanian oil production and 
90 percent of the German synthetic oil 
capacity.** On 6 June United States and 
British troops landed in Normandy, and 
in the next several days the strategy, care- 
fully nurtured since Fuehrer Directive 51 
was issued in November 1943, collapsed. 
The “powerful counterattack” Hitler had 
envisioned did not materialize. Because 
he expected a second landing north of the 
Seine, Hitler failed to take enough troops 
from Fifteenth Army, which was closest to 
the beachhead, and decided instead to call 
in reinforcements from more remote areas. 
The German armies in Normandy were 
forced to the defensive. In the East the 
Russians were ready to march. 

" OKH, GenStdH, Org. Abt., Kriegstagebueh, 
!> 5 - 6 . 43 - 3 ‘ 3 44 , *4 Mar 44, H 1/204 file 

“.Air Ministry (British) Pamphlet 248, Rise and 
Fall of the German Air Force, p. 349. 
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The Collapse of the Center 



Deception and Delusion 

In the first week of May 1944, looking 
beyond the lull then settling in along the 
Eastern Front, the Eastern Intelligence 
Branch, OKH, forecast two possible Soviet 
offensives : one across the line Kovel’-Lutsk 
cutting deep behind Army Groups North 
and Center via Warsaw to the Baltic coast; 
the other through Rumania, Hungary, and 
Slovakia into the Balkans. Believing the 
former would require so high a level of 
tactical proficiency that the Stavka would 
probably not attempt it, the Eastern Intel- 
ligence Branch concluded that the Soviet 
main effort would continue in the south 
toward the Balkans, where it could take 
advantage of the already shaky state of Ger- 
many’s allies and finally establish the long- 
coveted Soviet hegemony in southeastern 
Europe. North of the Pripyat Marshes, 
the Eastern Intelligence Branch predicted, 
the front would stay quiet.* 

The intelligence estimate jibed almost 
exactly with the thinking of the OKH and 
the army group staffs. The one difference 
was that Army Groups Center and North 
Ukraine were concerned over very heavy 
railroad traffic and other signs of a build- 
up in the Kovel’-Ternopol area. Zeitzler 
agreed that the activity off the inner flanks 

‘ OKH, GenStdH, 1498/44, Zusammenfassende 
Beurteilung der Feindlage vor der deutschen Ost- 
front im Grossen, Stand 3.5.44, H 3/185 file. 



of the two army groups was not to be taken 
lightly, and he proposed taking units from 
Army Group Center and Army Group 
North to create a reserve army so that 
“then one would be able to do something 
if a big attack were to come.” In early 
May, Army Group Center began reinforc- 
ing its right flank corps, LVI Panzer Corps, 
with tanks, self-propelled assault guns, and 
artillery. On 12 May the Eastern Intel- 
ligence Branch revised its estimate: the 
main effort would still be in the south, be- 
tween the Carpathians and the Black Sea, 
toward the Balkans, but a large offensive 
force was also being assembled between the 
Carpathians and the Pripyat Marshes to 
attack toward L’vov, Lublin, and Brest.* 

The prospect of a secondary offensive 
between the Carpathians and the Pripyat 
Marshes had one almost attractive aspect: 
if the rest of the Army Group Center front 
stayed quiet as predicted, the attack would 
come at a place where the Germans for 
once could bring considerable strength to 
bear. On 10 May Zeitzler suggested 
using the projected reserve army of 
which LVI Panzer Corps would form 
the nucleus, to strike first. The Army 
Group Center and North Ukraine staffs, 
apprehensive of another fiasco like Opera- 
tion ZiTADELLE, Were cold to the idea, but 
Model saw in it a chance to employ his 

*H.Gr. Mitte, la, Kriegstagebuch, i. -31.5.44, 
5-1 a May 44, OCMH files. 
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Schild und Schwerl theory of active de- 
fense and, presumably, an opportunity to 
euchre his less alert colleague, Busch, out 
of the very' substantial array of strength 
then being assembled under Headquarters, 
LVI Panzer Corps. 

On the 15th, Model asked Hitler to let 
him have LVI Panzer Corps to try “an 
offensive solution.” That the thought 
would appeal to Hitler was obvious. Dur- 
ing the next several days reports from 
Model’s headquarters prompted a change 
in the intelligence picture: it suddenly be- 
came clear that the offensive north of the 
Carpathians would miss .\rmy Group Cen- 
ter completely. On 20 May Hitler trans- 
ferred LVI Panzer Corps to Army Group 
North Ukraine. .\rmy Group Center there- 
by gave up 6 percent of its front and lost 
15 percent of its divisions, 88 percent of its 
tanks, 23 percent of its self-propelled assault 
guns, 50 percent of its tank destroyers, and 
33 percent of its heavy artiller\'.® 

Busch, who had ignored a warning from 
Weiss, the Commanding General, Second 
Army, that Model was trying to get his 
hands on LVI Panzer Corps, surrendered 
the corps without a protest. As if that did 
not fully reveal his passive philosophy of 
leadership, Busch called in the army com- 
manders on 24 May and told them the 
main, in fact the only, point of the meeting 
was to impress on them the Fuehrer’s 
unshakable determination to hold the line 
in the East under all circumstances. He 
ordered the armies to curtail drastically all 
work behind the front and concentrate 
everything on the main line of resistance.^ 
As it was, the army group had only one 
major switch position, the Biber plan on 



'Ibid., 13-20, 29 May 44. 
* Ibid., 24 May 44. 



the Beresina River, designated neither 
“line” nor “position” out of regard for 
Hitler’s easily aroused suspicion that the 
armies were “looking backward” and be- 
cause it actually did not amount to much. 

The Germans played exactly into the 
Rassians’ hands. The Soviet Command had 
a completely free strategic choice; it had 
the enemy hopele.ssly on the defensive and 
the forces and materiel to deploy in over- 
whelming strength anywhere on the front. 
In the third week of April, allegedly on the 
basis of a State Defense Committee decision 
that it was “necessary” to eliminate the 
residual threat posed by the German occu- 
pation of Belorussia, the Stavka initiated a 
covert build-up opposite Army Group 
Center and an elaborate deception that 
would mislead the Germans into assuming 
the summer offensive would again be in the 
south.® The opportunity for such a decep- 
tion was there. During the winter the of- 
fensive deployment, including the tank 
armies, had been away from the center. 
The desired impression was already con- 
vincingly established; all that was needed 
was to build up the center without too 
much disturbing it. 

-Around the first of May, at the same 
time the German attention was beginning 
to linger south of the Pripyat Marshes, the 
build-up began opposite Army Group Cen- 
ter from the Third Panzer Army left flank 
east of Polotsk to the Ninth Army right 
between the Dnepr and the Beresina south 
of Zhlobin. During May and the first 
three weeks in June the First Baltic and 
the First, Second, and Third Belorussian 
Fronts received increases of 60 percent in 
troop strength, 300 percent in tanks and 
self-propelled guns, 85 percent in artillery 
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and mortars, and 62 percent in supporting 
air strength. Between i and 22 June more 
than 75,000 railroad carloads of troops, 
supplies, and ammunition were dispatched 
to the four fronts.'^ 

When the build-up was completed the 
number of Soviet combat troops in the of- 
fensive zone, from west of Vitebsk to south 
of Bobruysk, was 1.2 million — against an 
Army Group Center total strength of 
slightly over 700,000. All told, the number 
of Soviet troops readied to participate in 
the offensive, including reserves held back 
by the Stavka until the operation was in 
progress, was 2.5 million. Four thousand 
tanks, 24,400 cannon and mortars, and 
5,300 aircraft gave the Soviet forces 
armored, artillery, and air superiorities 
ranging upward from 10:1 at the initial 
assault points.’ 

The Russians concealed their movements 
skillfully, and the Germans did not begin to 
detect the activity opposite Army Group 
Center until 30 May, when Ninth Army 
reported a build-up north of Rogatchev.® 

Thereafter the signs multiplied rapidly 
as the deploymem went into high gear, but 
they were not enough to divert the OKH’s 
attention from Army Group North 
Ukraine, where Model was readying his 
“offensive solution” under the appropriate 
cover name Schild und Schwert. The 
Eastern Intelligence Branch dismissed the 
activity opposite .Army Group Center as 
“apparently a deception.” " The Army 
Group Center command noted the changes 

* Platonov, Vtoraya Mirovaya V oyna, 1939-45, 

1>- 587- 

’/FOK(R), IV, 163. 

’ AOK 9, Fuehrungsabteilung, Kriegstagebuch 
Sr. to, 30 May 44, AOK 9 59691/1 file. 

• OKH, GenStdH, FHO Si. 1794/44, Auszug 
aus kuTze Beurteilung der Feindlage der Heeres- 
gruppe Mitte vom 3.6.44-3.6.44 H 3/185 file. 



on the Soviet side in the Third Panzer, 
Fourth, and Ninth .Army sectors but scarce- 
ly reacted to them at all. Busch was more 
worried about Second Army’s deep right 
flank and the chances of getting back LVl 
Panzer Corps after Model had finished 
with it. 

On 14 June, Zeitzler called the army 
group and army chiefs of staff to a confer- 
ence. In advance he stated that what was 
to be said “would not particularly concern 
.Army Group Center.” The expected of- 
fensive against Army Group North Ukraine 
continued to preoccupy the OKH ; even the 
predicted Balkan operation had receded 
into the background. At the meeting the 
chief of the Eastern Intelligence Branch 
warned that simultaneous attacks on .Army 
Groups Center and South Ukraine could be 
expected as preliminaries to the big offen- 
sive agaiiast .Army Group North Ukraine.*® 

During the next week the portents of 
trouble on the Army Group Center east 
front multiplied. The armies reported new 
Soviet units in their sectors. .A downed 
Russian pilot confirmed rumors picked up 
by agents that Zhukov was in command. 
Prisoners stated that in the political indoc- 
trination the emphasis was on retaking all 
the Soviet land as the first objective. On 
the night of 19 June partisans planted over 
5,000 mines on the roads and railroads 
behind the Second and Fourth .Armies.*’ 
At .Army Group Center headquarters the 
reports aroused no excitement and only 
routine interest. A brief entry in the army 
group war diary under the date 20 June 
states that the stepped-up partisan activity 
“makes it appear that an early start of the 

“W. Cr. Mitte, la, Kriegstagebuch, 1.-30.6.44, 
14 Jun 44, OCMH fiies. 

“ AOK 9, Fuehrungsabteilung, Kriegstagebuch 
Nr. to, 15-20 Jun 44, .\OK 9 59691/1 file. 
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offensive cannot be ruled out.” On the 
afternoon of that day Busch flew to Ger- 
many where he intended to see Hitler at the 
Berghof on the 22d about administrative 
matters.'- 

As the often-repeated slogan “nur keine 
Schema” implied, a cardinal principle of 
German general staff doctrine was the 
avoidance of rigid or schematic tactical and 
operating conceptions. In June 1944 on 
the Eastern Front that rule was forgotten. 
To a Soviet deception, the German com- 
mands added an almost hypnotic self-in- 
duced delusion: the main offensive would 

come against Army Group North Ukraine 
because that was where they were ready to 
meet it. 

Under Busch, Headquarters, Army 
Group Center, had become a mindless in- 
strument for transmitting the Fuehrer’s 
will. Busch did not intend to exercise any 
leadership outside the very narrow bounds 
of Hitler’s order to hold the front exactly 
where it was. The state into which the 
army group had fallen was described by 
General der Infanterie Hans Jordan, in a 
22 June 1944 entry in his Ninth Army war 
diary: 

Ninth Army stands on the eve of another 
great battle, unpredictable in extent and 
duration. One thing is certain: in the last 
few weeks the enemy has completed an as- 
sembly on the very greatest scale opposite the 
army, and the army is convinced that that 
assembly overshadows the concentration of 
forces off the north flank of Army Group 
North Ukraine. . . . The army has felt bound 
to point out repeatedly that it considers the 
massing of strength on its front to constitute 
the preparation for this year’s main Soviet 
offensive, which will have as its object the 
reconquest of Belorussia. 



'*H. Cr. Mine, la, Kriegstagebuch, 1.-30.6.44, 
ao Jun 44, OCMH files. 



The army believes that, even under the 
present conditions, it would be possible to 
stop the enemy offensive, but not under the 
present directives which require an absolutely 
rigid defense. . . . there can be no doubt . . . 
if a Soviet offensive breaks out the army will 
either have to go over to a mobile defense or 
see its front smashed. . . . 

The army considers the orders establishing 
the “fortified places” particularly dangerous. 

The army, therefore, looks ahead to the 
coming battle with bitterness, knowing that it 
is bound by orders to tactical measures which 
it cannot in good conscience accept as correct 
and which in our own earlier victorious cam- 
paigns were the causes of the enemy defeats 
— one recalls the great breakthrough and en- 
circlement battles in Poland and France. 

The Commanding General and Chief of 
Staff presented these thoughts to the army 
group in numerous conferences, but there, 
apparently, the courage was lacking to carry 
them higher up, for no counterarguments 
other than references to OKH orders were 
given. And that is the fundamental source 
of the anxiety with which the army views 
the future.” 

The Battle for Belorussia 
Plans and Forces 

The final directives for the offensive 
against Army Group Center went to the 
front commands on 31 May. {Map 27) 
The strategic objectives the Stavka set were 
to liberate Belorussia and advance to the 
Vistula and the border of East Prussia.” 
Marshals Zhukov and Vasilevskiy were 
made responsible for planning the opera- 
tion and were each to co-ordinate two 
fronts in its execution; Vasilevskiy, the 

^ AOK 9, Fuehrungsableilung, Kriegstagebuch 
Nr. 10, 22 Jun 44, AOK g 59691/10 file. 

“The objectives are those given in Soviet 
sources, which almost always set the end objectives 
exaedy on the line on which a given operation 
ended. 
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First Baltic and Third Belorussian Fronts 
and Zhukov, the Second and First Belo- 
russian Fronts. The offensive was to be 
sprung on a wide, 300-mile expanse from 
south of Polotsk to south of Bobruysk. The 
first phase objective was to chop out the 
German strongpoints and communications 
hubs, Vitebsk, Orsha, Mogilev, and Bo- 
bruysk. After that, the forces on the flanks 
would clo.se in upon Minsk from the north- 
ea.st and southeast, following the Orsha- 
Min.sk and Bobruysk-Minsk roads, to en- 
velop Fourth Army. Strong columns 
would go north past Minsk to Molodechno 
and from Bobruysk via Slutsk’ to Barano- 
vichi to block the escape routes from Minsk 
and to get control of passages through the 
chain of swamps and forests formed by the 
Pripyat Marshes, the Naliliocka Forest 
west of Minsk, and the swampy lowland 
north of Molodechno between the Viliya 
and Dvina Rivers. 

Their lines of thrust converging on 
Minsk, the fronts were deployed in a sweep- 
ing arc. First Baltic Front, about half of 
its sector facing Army Group North, from 
north of Polotsk to Vitebsk; Third Belo- 
russian Front from Vitebsk to south of 
Orsha; Second Belorussian Front on both 
sides of Mogilev from .south of Orsha to 
north of Rogatchev; First Belorussian Front 
from north of Rogatchev to south of Kovel’. 
First Belorussian Front's sector was broader 
than tho.se of the other three together, but 
only its right flank would be engaged. 

First Baltic Front, under General Armii 
Ivan K. Bagramyan, was to attack north- 
west of Vitcb.sk with the Sixth Guards and 
Forty-third Armies, cross the Dvina, and 
envelop Vitebsk from the west; as the of- 
fensive proceeded ft would provide flank 
cover on the north. Third Belorussian 
Front, commanded by General Polkovnik 



I. D. Chernyakovskiy, was split into two 
assault groups. On the north the Thirty- 
ninth and Fifth Armies were to break 
through south of Vitebsk, complete the 
envelopment, and advance southwestward 
to Senno. On the south the Eleventh 
Guards and Thirty- first Armies would at- 
tack on both sides of the road toward 
Orsha. After the armies had broken across 
the Luchesa River, the Cavalry-M echan- 
ized Group Oslikovskiy would begin a fast 
drive due west past Senno.'” Third Belo- 
russian Front held Fifth Guards Tank 
Army in reserve to be committed later be- 
hind either the north or south group, de- 
pending on how the battle developed. 

Subsequently, Chernyakovskiy, his main 
effort north of the Minsk-Orsha road, 
would advance via Borisov to Minsk and 
north of Minsk to Molodechno. Second 
Belorussian Front, composed of the Thirty- 
third, Forty-ninth, and Fiftieth Armies, 
under the command of General Armii Mat- 
vei V. Zakharov, was to break open the 
center of the Fourth Army bridgehead east 
of the Dnepr, take Mogilev, and wall in the 
pocket around Minsk from the east. Ro- 
kossovskiy’s First Belorussian Front (for- 
merly Belorussian Front ) would employ the 
Third and Forty-eighth Armies cast of 
the Beresina and Sixty-fifth Army, Twenty- 
eighth Army, and the Cavalry-Ad echanized 
Group Pliyev west of the river to encircle 
Bobruysk. Having accomplished that, it 
would .send one force northwe.st toward 



''The cavalry-mechanized groups first appeared 
as independent commands in the summer of 1944. 
Each had one tank or mechanized corps and one 
cavalry corps. They took their designations from 
the names of their commanding generals, in this 
instance General Leytenant N. S. Oslikovskiy. 
Substantially smaller than the tank armies, they 
were primarily intended for the rapid exploitation 
of breakthroughs. 
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Minsk and another west via Slutsk’ to 
Baranovichi.*® 

The build-up for the offensive was ac- 
complished with a minimum of unit shuf- 
fling. Toward the end of May the Ger- 
mans became aware that fVest Front had 
been supplanted by the Second and Third 
Belorussian Fronts — which should have 
alerted them but did not. Three new 
armies — Sixth Guards, Fifth Guards Tank, 
and Twenty-eighth — were put into the 
front. Up to 22 June German intelligence 
had not identified any of these. Apparently 
the manpower build-up was actually not as 
massive as in the previous offensives, and 
it was accomplished mainly by reinforcing 
units already in the front. By then the So- 
viet commands at all levels were capable 
of handling larger numbers of troops, and 
reintroduction of the rifle corps helped by 
extending the army’s span of control. 

Except for the lengthening of its right 
flank along the Pripyat River, the Army 
Group Center front had not undergone im- 
portant changes after late 1943. On the 
left Third Panzer Army held a sector on 
both sides of Vitebsk tying to Army Group 
North near Polotsk. Fourth Army tied in 
with Third Panzer Army north of Orsha 
and with the Ninth Army north of Rogat- 
chev and held a bulging, 25- by 80-mile 
bridgehead east of the Dnepr. On its left 
Ninth Army covered around Bobruysk and 
to the southwest on a line that followed the 
Prut and Dnepr to south of Zhlobin and 
then veered southwest across the Beresina 
to the lower Ptich’ and the Pripyat. The 
Second Army front followed the Pripyat 
upstream and joined the Army Group 

*" Telpuchowski, Die sowjetische Geschichte ties 
Grosser! Vaterlaendischen Krieges, pp. 365-67; 
Zhilin, Vazhneyshiye Operatsii Otechestvennoy 
Voyny. pp. 347-48; lVOV(.K), IV, 158-60. 



North Ukraine left flank north of Kovel’. 

Army Group Center had 38 divisions, one 
of them Hungarian, in the front, 3 panzer or 
panzer grenadier divisions and 2 infantry 
divisions in reserve, and 3 Hungarian and 5 
security divisions stationed in the rear. 
Though still numerically the strongest army 
group, it also held by far the longest front, 
488 miles. Army Group North Ukraine, 
by comparison, had 35 German and 10 
Hungarian divisions, including 8 panzer 
divisions, and held a 2 1 9-mile front. Army 
Groups North Ukraine and South Ukraine 
together had 1 8 panzer or panzer grenadier 
divisions (including i Hungarian and i 
Rumanian armored division) as against 
Army Group Center’s 3.** The distribution 
of air support was similarly unbalanced. 
Of 2,085 combat aircraft on the Eastern 
Front, Sixth Air Force, supporting Army 
Group Center, had 775 and Fourth Air 
Force, supporting Army Groups North 
Ukraine and South Ukraine, had 845, but 
the Sixth Air Force strength included 405 
long-range bombers and reconnaissance 
planes intended for strategic missions. 
Fourth Air Force, on the other hand, had 
670 fighters and ground support bombers 
while Sixth Air Force had 275.*® 

Breakthrough 

On the morning of 22 June, the third 
anniversary of the invasion, the offensive 
against Army Group Center began.*® The 
First Baltic and Third Belorussian Fronts 
attacked northwest and southeast of 

” GenStdH, Op. Abt/IIIb Pruef-Nr. 98046. 
Lage Ost, Stand 33.6.44 abds. 

*' Air Miiristry (British) Pamphlet 248. Rise and 
Fall of the German Air Force, p. 357. 

” The 6rst Soviet communique, issued on 24 
June 1944, gave as the starting date 23 June, since 
then used as such by all Soviet accounts. 
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Soviet Motorcycle Troops Dash Forward 



Vitebsk. Northwest of the city, Sixth 
Guards Army, which had moved in unde- 
tected, took Third Panzer Army completely 
by surprise. From the outset Third Panzer 
Army was in desperate trouble; the army 
group had to commit one of its reserve in- 
fantry divisions, and the OKH released a 
reserve division standing by in the Army 
Group North zone near Polotsk. Busch, 
who received the news at the Berghof, 
headed back to his headquarters at Minsk 
without waiting for his interview with Hitler. 

The next day the Russians tore through 
Third Panzer Army and closed in behind 
Vitebsk. Extending the offensive south 
against Fourth Army, the Third and Second 
Belorussian Fronts drove toward Orsha and 
Mogilev, and by day’s end Fourth Army’s 



front was near breaking. During the day 
Busch reported that he could see no way 
of closing the Third Panzer Army front 
without giving up Vitebsk or getting new 
units from somewhere else. The OKH was 
not willing to take divisions from Army 
Group North Ukraine, and Busch did not 
want to take any from Second Army be- 
cause he was still worried about an attack 
toward Brest."® 

On the 24th First Belorussian Front hit 
Ninth Army and penetrated along its north 
boundary and south of the Beresina. Fourth 
Army’s left flank corps was beginning to 
fall apart. In the Third Panzer Army sec- 



*‘H. Gr. Mitte, la, Kriegstagebuch, 1.-30.6.44, 
aa, as Jun 44, OCMH files. 
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tor, the Russians reached Senno and east 
of there had tanks turning south behind the 
Fourth Army flank. Busch secured Hitler’s 
permission to let four of the five divisions 
encircled at Vitebsk break out — too late. 

Everywhere else Busch held to his and 
Hitler’s original idea of a rigid defense. He 
refused two requests to take back the Fourth 
Army bridgehead front, and the next day, 
when the Commanding General, Fourth 
Army, General der Infanterie Kurt von 
Tippelskirch, took matters into his own 
hands and ordered the withdrawal, Busch 
attempted to reverse the order and to force 
the units to retake their old front.” When 
Ninth Army, on 25 June, wanted to take 
its main force out of the trap forming be- 
tween the Dnepr and the Beresina, Busch 
answered that the army’s mission was to 
hold every foot of ground and not give up 
anything on its own initiative.®” In the 
army war diary, the Commanding General, 
Ninth Army, Jordan, noted, “Having made 
a responsible report, one must accept the 
orders of his superiors even when he is con- 
vinced of the opposite. What is worse is to 
know that the completely inadequate direc- 
tive from the army group is not a product 
of purposeful leadership trying to do its 
utmost but merely an attempt to carry out 
orders long overtaken by events.” ”” 

By the end of the fourth day Army Group 
Center had committed all its reserves with- 
out stopping or delaying the Russians any- 

” AOK 4. la Nr. 3050/44, Die Entwicklung der 
Lage bei der 4. Armee waehrend der russischeii 
Sommeroffensive 1944, pp. 3-8, AOK 4 64188 file. 

^ AOK g. Sonderanlage zum Kriegstagebuch des 
AOK 9 Nr. to, Gefechtsbericht, Schlacht in Weiss- 
ruthenien t'om 24.6-10.4.44, p. 6, AOK 5 sgfigi/ 
26 file. 

AOK 9, Fuehrungsabteilung, Kriegstagebuch 
Nr. to, 1.1.-10.7.44. 25 Jun 44, .AOK g sgGgi/i 
file. 



where. Five divisions were encircled and 
as good as lost at Vitebsk. Third Panzer 
Army was trying to hold on the Dvina and 
Ulla Rivers fifty miles west of Vitebsk. 
Fourth Army had taken command of Third 
Panzer Army’s right flank corps, remnants 
of five divisions that were rapidly being 
pushed south out of a widening gap west 
and south of Senno. The Fourth Army 
front on the bridgehead could hold together 
only as long as it kept withdrawing. In the 
Ninth Army sector, Rokossovskiy’s armies 
were heading toward Bobruysk from the 
east and the south. 

In executing the breakthroughs, the Rus- 
sians showed elegance in their tactical con- 
ceptions, economy of force, and control 
that did not fall short of the Germans’ own 
performance in the early war years. They 
used tightly concentrated infantry and ar- 
tillery to breach the front on, by their pre- 
vious standards, narrow sectors. The tanks 
stayed out of sight until an opening was 
ready, then went straight through without 
bothering about their flanks. 

The Soviet air support was concentrated 
again.st the German artillery, which, because 
the danger from the air had not been great 
in the past, was stationed clo.se to the front 
in open emplacements that gave wide fields 
for direct antitank fire but no protection 
against air strikes.®^ The Russians had 
overwhelming air superiority. By contrast, 
German Sixth Air Force, nearly paralyzed 
by shortages of planes and gasoline, had, 
according to one account, only 40 fighters in 
working order on 22 June and not enough 
gas to keep them flying.”^ 

“ AOK g. la Nr. 4565/44. Be griff sbestimmung 
der Artl. - Schutzstellung, ri.9.44. in Akte V. H. 
Gr. Mine 65004/18 file. 

” Tippelskirch, Geschichie des Zweiten IVelt- 
krieges, p. 462. 
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A Russian Woman Attacks a German Prisoner 



The Bobruysk Pocket 

Ninth Army was the first to succumb. 
On 26 June the Russians were three miles 
southwest of Bobruysk and across the 
Mogilev road twelve miles north of the city. 
The injunction to hold every foot of ground 
stayed in force throughout the day. Early 
the next morning the army received per- 
mission to retreat to Bobruysk and the Berc- 
sina, which was what the army had wanted 
to do two days earlier and which could at 
least have been used as an excuse to man- 
euver for an escape northward toward 
Fourth Army. Before the army could act, 
however, an order arrived forbidding any 
sort of withdrawal. 

In the afternoon the OKH authorized a 



breakout to the north, but followed it with 
several sharply worded admonishments 
through the army group to hold the “for- 
tified place” Bobruysk under all circum- 
stances. By then it was too late. Ten So- 
viet divisions had closed the pocket. Two 
corps, a total of 70,000 German troops, 
were trapped in and east of Bobruysk. In 
the city thousands of leaderlcss troops milled 
about, panicky and confused. Headquar- 
ters, Ninth Army, outside the pocket, trans- 
ferred its one intact corps to Second Army 
and, with no troops except half of the 12th 
Panzer Division coming in through Minsk, 
moved back to Marina Gorka, thirty miles 
southeast of Minsk, to try to hold open an 
escape route for Fourth Army. Rokossovs- 
kiy, just beginning to hit his stride, lost no 
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time in striking out for Minsk and behind 
Second Army toward Slutsk’.*® 

The Minsk Pocket 

In the Fourth Army sector Zakharov’s 
lead elements crossed the Dnepr north of 
Mogilev on 26 June. By then the neigh- 
boring fronts were deep into the army’s 
flanks. Tippelskirch on his own responsi- 
bility ordered his army to go behind the 
Dnepr. To the west, behind the army, lay 
a 40-mile wide band of swamp and forest 
between the Prut and the Beresina tra- 
versed only by the Mogilev-Beresino-Min.sk 
road. If it retreated any farther, the whole 
army would have to go on that road and 
across one 8-ton bridge at Beresino. Radio 
monitors already had picked up messages 
to Soviet tank spearheads off the north 
flank ordering them to take the Beresina 
crossing. 

On the morning of the 27th Fourth 
.Army radioed to army group, “Army re- 
que.sts directive whether to fight its way 
west or let large elements be encircled.’’ 
At noon the army group intelligence officer 
arrived at Fourth Army headquarters in a 
light plane with an order to hold the Dnepr 
line and the “fortified places’’ Orsha and 
Mogilev. If it was forced back, the army 
was to set up another line on the Prut. 
Tippelskirch was certain he would have to 
withdraw, and in the afternoon, after re- 
ceiving a report that the Rus.sians were 
coining around the .south flank, so di- 
rected. At the last minute Busch inter- 
posed an order that Mogilev was to remain 
a “fortified place.’’ By then the Russians 

” AOK g, Sondtranlage zum Kriegstagebuch des 
AOK g Nr. to, Gefechtsbericht, Schlacht in H'eisr- 
TUthenieii I'om 34.6-10.7.44, pp. 7f, AOK 9 59691/ 
26 file. 



were in Orsha. 

On 28 June the Fourth Army staff 
moved from Belynichi to Beresino over the 
road the army would have to take. The 
30-mile trip lasted nine hours. Columns 
of barely moving trucks choked the road, 
and between daylight and dark Soviet 
planes attacked the Beresino bridge twenty- 
five times. During the day two corps com- 
manders were killed. To move at all the 
army staff had to organize details to clear 
burning trucks and dead horses off the 
road. 

At Beresino, Tippelskirch found waiting 
for him an injunction from Busch to get 
Fourth Army behind the Beresina fast. In 
hLs personal diary he noted, “This order has 
come too late !’’ Toward midnight another 
message from Busch relayed Hitler’s de- 
cision to let Mogilev be given up. Nothing 
had been heard from that “fortified place’’ 
for twenty-four hours.*' 

On the morning of the 28th Busch gave 
Zeitzler a situation report. Ninth Army was 
smashed; Fourth Army was retreating; and 
Third Panzer Army, one corps left out of 
its original three, was pierced in numerous 
places. Nevertheless, Busch intended to ex- 
ecute Operations Order 8, which had come 
in during the night, to the letter. In that 
order Hitler, apparently using a ruler, had 
laid out a line due north and south of Bere- 
sino on which he demanded that all three 
armies .stop. 

Busch was satisfied to have another line 
to try to hold. He told Reinhardt, whase 
divisions were already west of the line, to 
attack because the army group was “iron” 
bound to the operations order. He in- 

AOK 4, la Nr. 3050/44, Die Entwicklung der 
Lage bei der 4. Armee waehrend der russischen 
Sommeroffensii’e 1944, pp. 14-36, AOK 4 64188 
file. 
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structed Ninth Army, also west of the line, 
to commit its half a panzer division “offen- 
sively.” 

During the day the army group and the 
Operations Branch, OKH, concluded that 
the offensive against Army Group Center 
was more ambitious than they had previous- 
ly assumed and probably was aimed at re- 
taking Minsk, but the OKH believed a 
more powerful blow might yet be expected 
against Army Group North Ukraine. To 
resolve the dilemma. Hitler announced in 
the afternoon that Model would take com- 
mand of Army Group Center the next day 
and at the same time retain command of 
Army Group North Ukraine to facilitate 
exchanges of forces between the two. Giv- 
ing Model command of Army Group Cen- 
ter was for Hitler also a handy way to 
sidetrack an OKH proposal to take Army- 
Group North back to the line Dvinsk-Riga 
and so gain divisions for the battle in the 
center.*® 

The change in command pleased the 
armies for other reasons. Ninth Army, in 
which General der Panzertruppen Nikolaus 
von Vormann had replaced Jordan as com- 
manding general, received the news with 
“satisfaction and renewed confidence.” 
Tippelskirch, in his last conversation with 
Busch, “could not resist expressing his bit- 
terness over the developments which had 
resulted from the way the army group had 
been led.” The irony of Model’s being 
called on to rescue Army Group Center 
from a disaster in which he was substantial- 



”//. Gr. Mitte, la Kriegstagebuch, 1.-30.6.44, 
28 Jun 44, OCMH files. 

9 Fuehrungsabteilung Kriegstagebuch 
Nr. 10, 28 Jun 44, AOK 9 59691/1 file. 

” AOK 4, la Nr. 3050/44, Die Entwicklung der 
Lage bei der 4. Armee waehrend der russischen 
Sommeroffertsive 1944, p. 36, AOK 4 64188 file. 



ly, if indirectly, implicated was over- 
shadowed by the fact that he was obviously 
the man for the job. In the first place, the 
reinforcement' from Army Group North 
Ukraine would otherwise have come slowly 
if at all; in the second, he was, next to 
Rundstedt, who was busy enough in France, 
the best tactical mind the Germans still had 
in active command. 

During the day of the 29th a Soviet plane 
scored a hit that blew away thirty feet of 
the Beresino bridge. After that was re- 
paired, another hit knocked down forty-five 
feet of the span. Truck columns two and 
three abreast lined the road for thirty miles 
to the east. Behind Fourth Army, Head- 
quarters, Ninth Army, had a thin screen- 
ing line set up southeast of Marina Gorka, 
but deeper in the rear, off Fourth Army’s 
north and south flanks, spearheads of the 
Third and First Belorussian Fronts that day 
day reached Borisov and Slutsk’. 

Fourth Army’s fate was sealed on 30 
June. The Russians had tanks and self- 
propelled artillery within range of the Bere- 
sino bridge. Even to get the troops across 
the river without their equipment appeared 
nearly hopeless.’* Elsewhere the army 
group gained a day’s respite when the Rus- 
sians stopped before Borisov and Slutsk’. 
Model told Hitler he might be able to hold 
both places if he could get divisions from 
Army Group North, which could spare two 
or three divisions if it pulled back its right 
flank, then still east of Polotsk. He also 
wanted Army Group North to extend its 
flank south and restore contact with Third 
Panzer Army, which had broken away two 
days before. Hitler ignored the proposals 
but instructed Model to start swinging Sec- 



" Ibid., p. 51. 
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ond Army back to cover Slutsk’ and Bara- 
novichi. 

When the morning air reconnaissance on 
I July showed a column estimated at 35,000 
German troops moving north out of Bo- 
bruysk along the west bank of the Beresina, 
Ninth Army sent a panzer regiment that 
opened a corridor from the west. The 
German luck did not hold. While the 
troops from the pocket funneled through on 
foot to the railroad at Marina Gorka, Ro- 
kossovskiy’s tank and motorized spearheads 
pushed past Slutsk’ and Borisov toward 
Baranovichi and Molodechno. When 
word came that the Russians were at 
Bobovnya, thirty miles northwest of Slutsk’, 
the Ninth Army staff pulled out of Marina 
Gorka toward Stolbtsy, on the railroad half 
way between Baranovichi and Minsk, 
where it hoped to hold the Neman River 
crossing, the last escape route south of 
Minsk. On the way it was stopped for sev- 
eral hours by troops streaming east and 
claiming the Russians were behind them. 
-Ground Minsk the roads were crammed 
with ser\dce troops and vehicles. Panic 
gripped the city. 

To open the road south of Minsk Ninth 
Army on 2 July directed the panzer divi- 
sion at Marina Gorka to strike toward 
Stolbtsy. The army staff had tried but 
failed to organize a scratch force of strag- 
glers to defend the town. The stragglers, 
officers and men alike, disappeared as fast 
as they could be assembled. On the north 
Fifth Guards Tank Army was approaching 
Minsk. In the pocket some of the troops 
who had escaped from Bobruysk were 
aboard trains trying to get out through 
Minsk and Molodechno; the majority, on 

”//. Gr. Mitte, la Kriegstagebuch 1.-30.6.44, 
30 Jun 44, OCMH files. 



foot, plodded in heat and dust toward 
Stolbtsy. Except for a rear guard all of 
Fourth Army was across the Beresina, but 
its forward elements were stopped east of 
Minsk. During the day Headquarters, 
Fourth Army, went to Molodechno to try 
to hold open the railroad there. Ninth 
Army’s panzer division did not get to 
Stolbtsy, which the Russians had entered in 
the morning, but some of the troops from 
the pocket found a crossing farther down- 
stream on the Neman. 

The next day Rokossovskiy’s and Cher- 
nyakovskiy’s troops took Minsk. Ninth 
-Army tried and again failed to open the 
bridge at Stolbtsy. On 4 July the Rus- 
sians going toward Baranovichi forced 
Ninth Army to center its effort there, and 
after that the only troops to get out of the 
pocket were individuals and small groups 
who made their way through the Nalibocka 
Forest, sometimes helped by the Polish 
peasants. 

In twelve days Army Group Center had 
lost 25 divisions. Of its original 165,000- 
man strength. Fourth Army lost 130,000. 
Third Panzer Army lost 10 divisions. Ninth 
Army had held the pocket open long 
enough for some thousands, possibly as 
many as 10,000-15,000, of its troops to 
escape. By the time it reached Barano- 
vichi Headquarters, Ninth Army, did not 
have enough of its staff and communica- 
tions equipment left to command the divi- 
sions being sent north from Second Army. 
After a few days of trying to operate 
through Second Army’s communications 
net, it was taken out and .sent to the rear 
to reorganize.*’ 

“ AOK p, Sonderanlage zum Kriegstagebuch 
des AOK p Nr. 10, Gefechtsbericht, Schlacht in 
Weissruthenien vom 14.6.-10.7.44, pp. 15-ao, AOK 
9 59691/26 file; AOK 4. la Nr. 2050/44. Die 
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Retreat 

By I July Model was certain the most 
easterly line he could try to hold was be- 
tween Baranovichi and Molodechno. He 
expected some advantage from earthworks 
and trenches left there from World War I, 
but told Hitler he would need several divi- 
sions from Army Group North to defend 
Molodechno. He was worried most about 
his left hank. Between the Army Group 
North flank, “nailed down” at Polotsk by 
Hitler’s orders, and the Third Panzer Army 
left flank northeast of Minsk, a 50-mile gap 
had opened. A gap nearly as wide sepa- 
rated the panzer army’s right flank and the 
Fourth Army short line around Molo- 
dechno. Third Panzer Army could be en- 
circled or simply swept away any time the 
Ru-ssians wanted to make the effort, and 
thereafter the road to Riga and the Baltic 
coast would be open. 

Although Model branded it “a futile 
experiment,” Hitler insisted that Army 
Group North hold Polotsk and .strike to the 
.southwest from there to regain contact with 
Third Panzer Army. The Commanding 
General, Army Group North, Lindemann, 
reported that with two divisions, all he 
could spare if hLs flank had to stay at Po- 
lotsk. he could not attack. When on 3 
July, after receiving permission to go back 
a short distance from Polotsk, Lindemann 
continued to insist he could not attack, 
Hitler dismissed him and appointed Friess- 
ncr in his place. 

When the Russians reached Minsk, Army 
Group Center, judging by past experience, 
a.ssumed that they had attained their first 



Entwicklung der Lage bei der 4. Armee ivathrend 
der Tussischen Sommeroffensive 1944, pp. 55-78, 
AOK 4 64188 file. 



major objective and, having gone 125 
miles, more than their usual limit on one 
issue of supplies, would pause at least sev- 
eral days to regroup and resupply.^* The 
army group was mistaken. The first ob- 
jective, indeed, had been reached, but the 
Stavka had ordered the offensive carried 
west on a broad front without stopping. 
First Baltic Front was to go toward Dvinsk, 
Third Belorussian Front to Molodechno 
and then via Vil’nyus and Lida to the 
Neman, and First Belorussian Front to 
Baranovichi and west toward Brest. Sec- 
ond Belorussian Front stayed behind to 
mop up around Minsk.” 

The Russians moved faster than Army 
Group Center could deploy its meager 
forces even to attempt a stand. Russian 
troops were through the narrows south and 
east of Molodechno by 6 July, and the army 
group reported that they had full freedom 
of movement toward Vil’nyus. Second 
Army committed enough troops around 
Baranovichi to brake the advance a few 
day.s, but one panzer division and a Hun- 
garian cavalry division could not stop four 
Soviet tank corps backed by infantry. 
Baranovichi fell on 8 July as did Lida, the 
road and rail junction we.st of the Naliborka 
Forest. 

By stretching its front west, .\rmy Group 
North narrowed the gap to Third Panzer 
Army to about twenty miles. Friessner 
was going to attack south with three divi- 
sions, but First Baltic Front's Fourth Shock 
and Sixth Guards Armies began pres.sing 
toward Dvinsk and thus tied down every- 
thing on the army group’s flank. Friessner 
then proposed as a “small .solution” to let 

“//. Gr. Mine, la Kriegstagebuch, 1.-31.7.44. 
1-3 Jul 44, OCMH files. 

“Zhilin, ed., Vazhneyshiye Operatsit Olechest- 
vennoy Voyny, p. 353. 
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Soviet Machine Gun Crew in Vil’nyus 



Sixteenth Army withdraw to the Lithua- 
nia position, a line being constructed from 
Kraslava east of Dvinsk to Ostrov; Hitler 
refused to consider going more than half 
that distance. 

On the 8th Model reported that he could 
not hold the line Virnyus-Lida-Baranovichi 
— in fact, the attempt had already failed 
completely. The first town was surrounded 
and the latter two were lost. Since he did 
not expect any reinforcements within the 
next eight da>'s, he could not attempt to 
stop the Russians anywhere. He asked for 
an audience with Hitler the next day. 

.\t Fuehrer headquarters. Hitler pro- 
posed giving him a panzer division from 
Germany and two divisions from Army 
Group North right away, two more later. 



With these Third Panzer Army was to at- 
tack north and close the gap. On the ques- 
tion of the “big solution,” taking Army 
Group North back to the Riga-Dvinsk- 
Dvina River line, which was what Model 
wanted most. Hitler was adamant. Ad- 
miral Doenitz, he said, had submitted a 
report proving such a withdrawal ruinous 
for the Navy.*® 

For the next several days the Army- 
Group Center front drifted west toward 
Kaunas, the Neman River, and Bialystok. 
The help from Army Group North did not 
come. Friessner could neither release the 
divisions promised Army Group Center nor 



"H. Gr. Mitte, la Kriegstagebuch, 1.-31.7.44, 
5-8 Jul 44, OCMH files. 
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attack south himself. Between the Dvina 
and the Velikaya, Second Baltic Front and 
the right flank army of Third Baltic Front 
were engaging Sixteenth Army in a series 
of vicious and costly battles. South of the 
Dvina, around Dvin.sk, First Baltic Front 
troops cracked the line in two places. 

On 12 July Friessner reported to Hitler 
that he still proposed to attack south toward 
Third Panzer Army, but even if the attack 
succeeded it would have no lasting effect. 
Bagramyan’s armies would keep on going 
west. Moreover, he could no longer main- 
tain a stable defense anywhere on his own 
front south of Ostrov. He urged — “if one 
wants to save the armies of Army Group 
North” — taking Armeeabteilung Narva 
back to Reval and from there by sea to 
Riga, Liepaja, or Memel and withdrawing 
the Sixteenth and Eighteenth Armies to the 
line Riga-Kaunas. “I cannot,” Friessner 
wrote, “reconcile with my conscience not 
having made every effort in this fateful 
hour to spare these loyal troops the worst 
that could befall them and not having 
found for them an employment that would 
make it possible to hold the enemy away 
from the eastern border of our Homeland.” 
If Hitler could not give him freedom of 
action he asked to be relieved of his com- 
mand.” 

Hitler, who rejected Friessner’s proposal 
emphatically, had another plan. He in- 
tended to give Model five panzer divisions, 
including the big Hermann Goering Para- 
chute Panzer Division, and have them as- 
sembled behind Kaunas to attack and close 
the gap between the army groups. The 
OKH operations chief pointed out that the 
battle was moving too fast; in the time it 



" O. B. H. Gr. Nord, Meldung an den Fuehrer, 
12.7.44, MS # P-ii4a (Sixt), Teil V, Anlagen. 



would take to assemble the divisions, the 
front would undoubtedly change so greatly 
that the attack would be impossible. 

On 13 July Model reported that he 
would try to stop the Russians forward of 
the Kaunas— Neman RiveiMjrodno-Brest 
line, but he would have to use the 
fresh panzer divisions to do it. Counting 
new arrivals expected through 21 July, he 
would then only have 16 fully combat- 
worthy divisions against 160 Russian divi- 
sions and brigades. In a conference at 
Fuehrer headquarters in Rastenburg on the 
14th, Hitler changed his mind to the extent 
of giving Model the dual mission of first 
halting the offensive and then creating an 
attack force on the north flank.®* 

During the third week of the month the 
Third Panzer and Fourth Armies managed 
to come to stop on a line from Ukmerge 
south past Kaunas and along the Neman to 
.south of Grodno. Second Army, echeloned 
east, was consolidating as it drew back to- 
ward Bialystok. The Ninth Army staff 
supervised work on a line protecting the 
East Prussian border and organized block- 
ing detachments to catch stragglers. The 
army group was beginning to regain its 
balance. 

The Russians, having covered better 
than 200 miles without a pause, had for 
the time being outrun their supplies. They 
were now deep in territory ravaged by recent 
fighting, and bridges had to be rebuilt and 
rails rclaid.*® Where there had been time 
to use it, the Germans’ Schienenwolf (rail 
wolf), a massive steel plow towed by a loco- 
motive had, as on other similar occasions. 



“H. Gr. Milte, la Kriegslagebuch, 1. -31. 7.44, 
18-14 Jul 44 . OCMH files. 

“Zhilin, Vazhneyshiye Operatsii Olechestven- 
noy Voyny, p. 48a; /EOK(R), IV, 190. 
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turned long stretches of railroad into 
tangles of twisted rails and broken ties. 

A Threat to Army Group North 

On the 17th, the day the Russians 
marched 57,000 German prisoners through 
the main streets of Moscow to mark the 
victory in Belorussia, Army Group Center 
radio monitors intercepted messages to So- 
viet tank units north of Vil’nyus telling 
them to attack into the gap between Army 
Groups Center and North. Another, pos- 
sibly greater, German disaster seemed to be 
at hand. Model advised the OKH he 
could not assemble the projected attack 
force in time to stop the Soviet armor; 
Army Group North would have to do it 
or suffer the consequences.*” 

Army Group North was fully occupied 
trying to get into the Lithuania pasition, 
which was beginning to crack at the points 
where it had been reached. On 16 July 
Friessner informed Hitler that it was “a 
marvel” that the Russians had not already 
sent a force toward Riga to envelop the 
army group flank. He had nothing to use 
against them. He was taking one division 
out of the front at Narva; but it would be 
fully committed by the 20th; after that he 
would have no more reserves. “From then 
on,” he concluded, “that the front will fall 
apart must be taken into account.” *’ 

In a conference with Model and Friess- 
ner on 18 July, Hitler ordered the fighting 
in the gap conducted with mobile forces. 
He would have two self-propelled a.ssault 
gun brigades there in four days, and by that 

“W. Gr. Mitte, la Kriegstagebuch, 1.-31.7.44, 
14-17 Jul 44, OCMH files. 

“ O. B. H. Gt. Nord, Meldung an den Fuehrer 
als ObdH, 16.7.44. in MS # P-i 14a (Sixt), Teil 
V, Anlagen. 



time Goering would have strong air units 
ready to help. The army groups would 
each supply some infantry and a half dozen 
or so panzer and self-propelled artillery 
battalions. Goering, who was present, for 
once screwed up his courage and remarked 
that one had to speak out, the only way to 
get forces was to go back to the Dvina line. 
Hitler agreed that would be the simplest. 
But, he contended, it would lose him the 
Latvian oil, Swedish iron ore, and Finnish 
nickel ; therefore, Army Group North’s mis- 
sion would be to hold the front where it 
was “by every means and employing every 
imaginable improvisation.” *’ Trying for 
the last time to talk Hitler around, Zeitzler 
carried his argument to the point of offer- 
ing his resignation and, finally, reporting 
himself sick. Hitler countered with an 
order forbidding officers to relinquish their 
posts voluntarily.*’ 

The Battle Expands to the Flanks 

By mid-July, when the frontal advance 
against Army Group Center began to lose 
momentum, the Stavka was ready to apply 
pressure against the flanks. In the north 
the gap between the Third Panzer and Six- 
teenth Armies, the “Baltic Gap,” offered a 
ready-made opportunity. First Baltic 
Front, given the Second Guards and Fifty- 
first Armies, which had been moved up from 
the Crimea, deployed them for a strike west 
toward Shaulyay and from there north 
toward Riga. 

On the south. Army Group North 
Ukraine was still strong, by current German 

“ H. Gr. Nord, K.T.B., Bericht ueber den Fueh- 
rer-Vortrag im Wollsschame am 18.7.44, in MS 
# P-i 14a, (Sixt), Teil V, Anlagen. 

" Taetigkeitsbericht des Chefs des Heeresper- 
sonalamts, 18 Jul 44, H4/12 file. 
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German POW’s Being Paraded Through Moscow, 17 July 1944 



standards, but it was not the massive 
“block” that had been created in May and 
June. It had lost three panzer and two 
infantry divisions outright and in exchanges 
had received several divisions that were 
not battle tested. In the southern three- 
quarters of the North Ukraine zone, Konev’s 
First U krainian Front had ten armies, three 
of them tank armies. In the northern 
quarter First Belorussian Front had three 
armies, reinforced during the second week 
of July by a guards army and a tank army 
transferred from the two southern fronts 
and the Polish First Army, a token force of 
four divisions. Apparently using the oper- 
ation against Army Group Center as a 
model, Rokossovskiy and Konev had posi- 
tioned their armies for thrusts in the north 



toward Brest and Lublin, in the center to- 
ward Rava Russkaya and L’vov, and in the 
.south toward Stanislav.^* 

Army Group North Ukraine Broken 
Through 

The Army Group Center disaster miti- 
gated the Army Group North Ukraine com- 
mand problem somewhat in that it pro- 
duced a slightly more flexible attitude in 
the highest headquarters. At the end of 
June Hitler lifted the “fortified place” des- 
ignations on Kovel’ and Brody and a week 
later allowed Fourth Panzer Army to give 



“Platonov, Vtoraya Mirovaya Voyna, 1939-45, 
PP- 594-96; 7 KOP(R), IV, 206-08. 
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up Kovel’ and go into a shorter line fifteen 
miles west of the city. In the second week 
of July he also allowed the army to straight- 
en a bulge on its right flank around Torchin. 

When Fourth Panzer Army started back 
from Torchin, Konev, hoping to catch the 
Germans off balance, opened his attack 
toward Rava Russkaya on 13 July, a day 
earlier than planned. {Map 28) That move 
disconcerted both sides. Third Guards 
Army made a ragged start. The German 
divisions in motion stopped where they 
were supposed to, but a division a few miles 
farther south crumbled and a panzer divi- 
sion ordered to backstop it was slowed by 
air attacks. Next day Thirteenth Army 
found the weak spot and worked in deeper.^' 

On 14 July two armies hit the First 
Panzer Army left flank due east of L’vov. 
The army had two reserve panzer divi- 
sions clo.se behind the front. On the 15th 
they counterattacked from the south, 
stopped Thirty-eighth Army, and even 
drove it back a mile or two. But farther 
north Sixtieth Army opened a small breach 
in the German line. 

Without waiting for the gaps to be 
widened, Konev on 16 July committed 
First Guards Tank Army to the fighting on 
the Fourth Panzer Army right flank and a 
day later did the same with Third Guards 
Tank Army on the First Panzer Army left 
flank. The two German armies took their 
flanks back fifteen miles to a switch position 
named the Prinz Eugen, but before that 
was done the Russians penetrated the new 
front at the two crucial points. Elsewhere 
the withdrawal did not shorten the line 
enough to release troops either to close the 



“Pz. AOK 4, la Kriegslagebuch, 1.7.-15.8.44. 
1-14 Jul 44, Pz, AOK 4 63015/1 file. 



gaps or to stop the westward rolling tank 
columns. 

On the 1 8th Soviet armored spearheads 
from the north and south met on the Bug 
River thirty miles west of L’vov.‘° Behind 
them XIII Corps (five German divisions 
and the SS Division Galicia), was encircled. 
During the same day First Guards Tank 
Army, going toward Rava Russkaya, 
crossed the Bug near Krystynopol. That 
night Fourth Panzer Army began taking 
its whole front back to the Bug. The with- 
drawal was necessary both because of the 
breakthrough in the south and because Sec- 
ond Army, its neighbor on the north, was 
being forced back toward Brest. Fourth 
Panzer Army reported that it had 20 tanks 
and 1 54 self-propelled assault guns in work- 
ing order; the Russians had between 500 
and 600 tanks. The army’s 12 divisions 
faced 34 Soviet rifle divisions, 2 mechanized 
corps, and 2 tank corps. The Russians had 
10 rifle divisions, 2 cavalr>’ corps, and 4 
independent tank regiments in reserve. 

After 18 July the whole Army Group 
North Ukraine front from Stanislav north 
was in motion. Having waited for Fourth 
Panzer Army to start toward the Bug, First 
Belorussian Front began its thrust to Lublin. 
On the 20th Eighth Guards Army forced 
its way across the river nearly to Chelm. 

That day, First Guards Tank Army, 
striking between the Fourth and First 
Panzer Armies, reached Rava Ru.sskaya, 
and Third Guards Tank Army passed north 
of L’vov, while the newly committed Fourth 
Tank Army closed up to the city from the 
east. XIII Corps, encircled forty miles east 
of L’vov, was drawing its divisions together 
for an attempt to escape to the .south before 
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the right half of the First Panzer Army 
front was pushed too far west. 

On 22 July the Second Army right flank 
went into the Brest defense ring. Against 
Fourth Panzer Army Soviet tanks rammed 
through at Chelm in the morning, covered 
the forty miles to Lublin by afternoon, and 
after nightfall 70 enemy tanks and 300 to 
400 trucks were reported going northwest 
past Lublin. Hitler refused to lift the 
“fortified place” designation, and the 900- 
man garrison stayed in the city. In the gap 
between the Fourth and First Panzer 
Armies, by then thirty miles wide. First 
Guards Tank Army had an open road to 
the San River. Fourth Panzer Army told 
the army group that the only way it could 
save itself was to withdraw behind the 
Vistula and San Rivers without delay.*’ 
During the day XIII Corps .staged its break- 
out attempt, but it had too far to go. Of 

30.000 men in the pocket no more than 

5.000 escaped. Around L’vov First Panzer 
Army resisted more strongly than the Rus- 
sians expected, which probably explains 
why Konev did not launch his planned 
thrust toward Stanislav. 

The Baltic Gap 

By 18 July the increa.sed weight against 
the adjacent flanks of .Army Groups Center 
and North was also Ijeing felt. [Map sg) 
A captured Soviet officer said that he had 
seen Second Guards Army moving west 
toward the Third Panzer Army north flank. 
Fifth Guards Tank Army, with Thirty- 
third Army close behind, had closed up to 
the Third Panzer Army front east of Kau- 
nas and .along the Neman River south of 
the city. Reinhardt, who had a weak 

" Pz. AOK 4, la Kriegstagebuch, 1.7.-15.844. 
i8-22 JuI 44, Pz. AOK 4 63015/1 61 e. 



panzer division and 4 infantry divisions 
facing 18 rifle divisions, 3 tank corps, a 
mechanized corps, and 3 independent tank 
brigades, reported that he saw no chance 
of restoring contact with Army Group 
North and proposed that he be allowed to 
take back his flank on the north enough at 
least to get a strong front around Kaunas. 
Model, having returned from the day’s con- 
ference with Hitler, told him the army 
would have to stay where it was. Stretch- 
ing the facts slightly, he said Army Group 
North would take care of closing the gap. 
He promised Reinhardt the Herman Goer- 
ing Division. 

During the next three days, while Fifth 
Tank Army increased its threat to Kaunas 
by working its way into several bridgeheads 
on the Neman, Second Guards Army moved 
west into the Baltic Gap and began pushing 
the Third Panzer Army flank south. By 22 
July the flank division, trying to hold off 
six guards rifle divisions, was beginning to 
fall apart, and the gap had opened to a 
width of thirty-six miles. During the day 
Second Guards Army's advance elements 
reached Panevezhis, forty miles behind the 
Third Panzer Army front. The army was 
down to a combat effective strength of 
13,850 men, but Model again refused a 
request to go back. As far .as reinforce- 
ments were concerned, he told Reinhardt, 
the army would have to withstand the 
“drought” for two or three more days.*® 

Sixteenth Army, meanwhile, had com- 
pleted its withdrawal into the Lithuania 
position on 19 July but had not been able 
to stop the Russians there. On the 22d 
Frie.ssner ordered the army back another 
five to ten miles, which meant giving up its 

“ Pz. AOK 3, la Kriegstagebuch. 1 1. -31. 7.44, 
18-23 JuI 44, Pz. AOK 3 64190/4 file. 
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northern anchor at Pskov. To Hitler he 
sent word there was no other way of hold- 
ing the army together; the new line also 
would not hold, and then he would have 
to go back again. Soon, he added, the 
front would lose its Pskov Lake— Lake Pei- 
pus tie-in, and getting behind the Dvina 
would then become a “question of life or 
death” for the whole army group.*® 

Attentat ! — Guderian — Schoerner 

In the Fuehrer headquarters on 20 July 
the Attentat (attempted assassination) 
against Hitler had taken place. A time- 
bomb had injured all nineteen of the of- 
ficers at the afternoon situation conference, 
three of them fatally, and had demolished 
the building in which the meeting was be- 
ing hold; but Hitler had escaped with 
minor 'bums, bruises, and an ear injury.'® 
In thq first few hours after the explosion, a 
widespread anti-Hitler conspiracy centered 
in the Army and reaching into the highest 
command echelons, especially the Army 
General Staff, came to light. It was quick- 
ly smashed, and before the day was out 
Hitler had placed new men in a number of 
key posts. The most significant change as 
far as the Eastern Front was concerned was 
Guderian’s appointment as Acting Chief of 
Staff, OKH, 

Guderian got the appointment by de- 
fault. In fact. Hitler’s first choice was 
General der Infanteric Walter Buhle, who 

"H. Gr. Nord, la Nr. 136/44. 33.7.44. AOK 
18 64843/1 file. 

Hitler later said that afte. the explosion the 
tremors in his left leg, which had long bothered 
him, almost disappeared, but, be added, the treat- 
ment was not one he would recommend. Kg.. Wh.. 
S 131/44. Besprechung des Fuehrers mit Generat- 
nberst Jodi am 31.7.44 in der W olj sschanze . EAP 
13-m-lo/i file. 



was among those wounded in the assassi- 
nation attempt, and now could not assume 
the post until he had recovered.®* Hitler 
never completely forgave a general who had 
once failed him, but on 20 July 1944 Gude- 
rian was perhaps the only general in the 
OKH not under direct suspicion. Although 
his motives were not entirely clear, Gude- 
rian had been the officer who, in Berlin 
on the afternoon of the assassination at- 
tempt, had turned back the tank battalion 
drawn up to take the SS headquarters on 
the Fehrbelliner Platz. He had, moreover, 
lately been full of ideas for winning the 
war, and he had not attempted to dis.semble 
his low opinion of the field generalship 
on the Eastern Front since the time he had 
been relieved of command there. His 
recent charges of defeatism in the General 
Staff made it appear unlikely that he had 
been a member of the conspiracy. 

On his appointment, Guderian moved 
swiftly to give fresh evidence of loyalty to 
the Fuehrer and to dis.sociate himself from 
his predecessors. In an order to all General 
Staff officers, he demanded of them an 
“exemplary [Nazi] attitude” on political 
questions and that publicly. Those who 
could not comply were to request to be re- 
moved from the General Staff. “In order 
to ease the transition to, for them, possibly 
new lines of thought,” he directed further, 
that all General Staff officers were to be 
given opportunities to hear political lectures 
and were to be detailed to National Social- 
ist leadership discussions.®® 

On his first day in his new post Guderian 
demonstrated how he proposed to conduct 

Taetigheitsberichl des Chefs des Heeresper- 
sonalamts. 20 Jul 44, H4/ 12 file. 

“ Der Chef des Generalstabes des Heeres. an 
alle Generalstabsoffiziere, 3g.7.44, E.\P 2i-c-i2/5e 
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the war on the Eastern Front. When the 
Army Group North chief of staff told him 
Friessner was convinced the course Hitler 
was following would lose him the Baltic 
States and the Sixteenth and Eighteenth 
Armies to boot, Guderian dismissed the 
statement with a sneer, saying he expected 
“General Friessner will be man enough to 
give the necessary orders [to surrender] in 
the event of a catastrophe.” 

After Friessner sent in his 22 July report 
his hours in command of Army Group 
North were numbered. The next day, at 
Guderian’s behest, Friessner and Schoerner 
traded commands. Guderian told Model 
he was conHdent Schoerner would “put 
things in order” at Army Group North. 
It was time, he added, also to stiffen the 
Army Group North Ukraine command’s 
backbone.®* 

Schoerner went to Army Group North 
with a special patent from Hitler giving 
him command authority over all combat 
forces of the three Wehrmacht branches, 
the Waffen-SS, and the party and civil of- 
fices in the Baltic States.®" Unusual as such 
sweeping power was, substantively it did 
not amount to much. It placed at Schoer- 
ner’s disposal a few thousand men who 
could be committed in the gap on the army 
group’s south flank; otherwise, its main 
effect was to underscore Hitler’s determina- 
tion to hold what was left of the Baltic 
States. 



“ VoTtrag des Chefs des Gen. St. der H. Gr. 
Nord beim Chef des Gen. St. d. H. am 31.7.44, 
MS # P-i 14a (Sixt), Teil V, Anlagen. 

“ Army Group North Ukraine was under Gen- 
eraloberst Josef Harpe as Model’s deputy. H. Gr. 
Mitte. la Kriegstagebuch, 1.-31.7.44, 34 Jul 44, 
OCMH files. 

Der Fuehrer, OKW , WFSt, Qu.3 fOst) Verw. 
I Nr. 007384/44. an GenStdH, Gen Qu., H. Gr. 
Nord, 34.7.44, H- Gr. Mitte 65004/4 file. 



“The thrust is the best parry” 

Worried by the threatening developments 
the day before on his front and flanks, 
Model, early on 23 July, predicted that the 
Russians would strike via L’vov to the San 
River, thrust past Lublin to Warsaw, en- 
circle Second Army at Brest, advance on 
East Prus.sia across the Bialystok-Grodno 
line and by way of Kaunas, and attack 
past the army group left flank via Shaulyay 
to Memel or Riga. During the day Model’s 
concern, particularly for his south flank, 
grew to alarm as the Russians moved north 
rapidly between the Vistula and the Bug 
toward Siedlce, the main road junction be- 
tween Warsaw and Brest. In the late 
afternoon, after several of his reports had 
gone unanswered. Model called to tell the 
Operations Branch, OKH, it was “no use 
sitting on one’s hands, there could be only 
one decision and that was to retreat to the 
Vistula-San line.” The branch chief re- 
plied that he agreed, but Guderian wanted 
to set a different objective. Later the army 
group chief of staff talked to Guderian, 
who quickly took up a proposal to create a 
strong tank force around Siedlce but would 
not hear of giving up any of the most 
threatened points. “We must take the of- 
fensive everywhere!” he demanded, “To 
retreat any farther is absolutely not toler- 
able.” 

Before daylight the next morning Gude- 
rian had completed a directive which was 
issued over Hitler’s signature. Army Groups 
North and North Ukraine were to halt 
where they were and start attacking to close 
the gaps. Army Group Center was to 
create a solid front on the line Kaunas- 
Bialystok-Brest and assemble strong forces 
on both its flanks. These would strike 
north and south to restore contact with the 
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neighboring army groups. All three army 
groups were promised reinforcements. The 
directive ended with the aphorism “The 
thrust is the best parry” {der Hieb ist die 
beste Parade). After reading the directive 
Model’s chief of staff told the OKH opera- 
tions chief it would be seven days before 
the army groups would get any sizable re- 
inforcements^ — in that time much could 
happen.'^® 

During the last week in the month the 
Soviet armies rolled west through the 
shattered German front. On 24 July First 
Panzer Army still held L’vov and its front 
to the south, but behind the panzer army’s 
flank, 50 miles west of L’vov, First Tank 
Army, Third Guards Tank Army, and the 
Cavalry-Mechanized Group Baranov had 
four tank and mechanized corps closing to 
the San River on the stretch between Jaros- 
law and Przcmysl. That day Fourth 
Panzer Army fell back 25 miles to a 40-milc 
front on the Wieprz River southeast of 
Lublin; off both its flanks the Russians tore 
open the front for a distance of 65 miles in 
the south and 55 miles in the north. Sec- 
ond Army had drawn its three right 
flank corps back to form a horizontal V 
with the point at Brest. Behind the army 
a Second Tank Army spearhead reached 
the outskirts of Siedlce at nightfall on the 
24th, and during the day Forty-seventh and 
Seventieth Armies had turned in against 
the south flank. 

To defend Siedlce, Warsaw, and the 
Vistula south to Pulawy, Model, on the 
24th, returned Headquarters, Ninth Army, 
to the front and gave it the Hermann Goer- 
ing Divi.sion, the SS Totenkopf Division, 
and two infantry divisions, the latter three 

“//. Gt. Mittc, la Kriegstagebuch, i .-31 .7.44., 
23, 24 Jul 44, OCMH files. 



divisions still in transit. From the long 
columns coming west across the Vistula, 
the army began screening out what troops 
it could. In Warsaw it expected an up- 
rising any day. 

The next day Fourth Tank Army crossed 
the San between Jaroslaw and Przemysl. 
To try to stop that thrust. Army Group 
North Ukraine, on orders from the OKH, 
took two divisions from Fourth Panzer 
Army and gave the army permission to 
withdraw to the Vistula. In the Ninth 
Army sector Rokossovskiy’s armor pierced 
a thin screening line around the Vistula 
crossings at Deblin and Pulawy and reached 
the east bank of the river. 

Morning air reconnaissance on the 26th 
reported i ,400 Soviet trucks and tanks 
heading north past Deblin on the Warsaw 
road. At the same time, on the Army 
Group Center north flank reconnaissance 
planes located “endless” motorized columns 
moving west out of Panevezhis behind 
Third Panzer Army. During the day Sec- 
ond Army declared it could not hold Brest 
any longer, but Hitler and Guderian re- 
fused a decision until after midnight, by 
which time the corps in and around the 
city were virtually encircled. 

In two more days First Panzer Army lost 
L’vov and fell back to the southwest toward 
the Carpathians. Fourth Panzer Army 
went behind the Vistula and beat off sev- 
eral attempts to carry the pursuit across the 
river. Ninth Army threw all the forces it 
could muster east of Warsaw to defend the 
city, hold Siedlce, and keep open a route 
to the west for the divisions coming out of 
Brest. South of Pulawy two Soviet pla- 
toons crossed the Vistula and created a 
bridgehead; Ninth Army noted that the 
Russians were expert at building on such 
small beginnings. 
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Immobilized German Tank Near Warsaw 



In the gap between Army Groups Center 
and North, Bagramyan’s motorized col- 
umns passed through Shaulyay, turned 
north, covered the fifty miles to Jelgava, 
and cut the last rail line to Army Group 
North. In a desperate attempt to slow that 
advance. Third Panzer Army dispatched 
one panzer division on a thrust toward 
Panevezhis. Hitler wanted two more divi- 
sions put in, but they could only have come 
from the front on the Neman, where the 
army was already losing its struggle to hold 
Kaunas. 

The 29th brought Army Group Center 
fresh troubles. Nine rifle divisions and two 
guards tank corps hit the Third Panzer 
Army right flank on the Neman front south 
of Kaunas. Rokossovskiy’s armor drove 



north past Warsaw, cutting the road and 
rail connections between the Ninth and 
Second Armies and setting the stage for 
converging attacks on Warsaw from the 
southeast, east, and north. 

On the 30th the Third Panzer Army 
flank collapsed, the Russians advanced to 
Mariampol, twenty miles from the East 
Prussian border, and could have gone even 
farther had they so desired. Between 
Mariampol and Kaunas the front was 
shattered. In Kaunas and in the World 
War I fortifications east of the city two 
divisions were in danger of being ground 
to pieces as the enemy swung in behind 
them from the south. Model told Rein- 
hardt that the army group could not grant 
permission to give up the city and it was 
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useless to ask the OKH. Reinhardt re- 
plied, “Very well, if that is how things 
stand, I will save my troops”; at ten min- 
utes after midnight he ordered the corps 
holding Kaunas to retreat to the Nevayazha 
River ten miles to the west. 

On the Warsaw approaches during the 
day Second Tank Army came within seven 
miles of the city on the southeast and took 
Wolomin eight miles to the northeast. In 
the city shooting erupted in numerous 
places. In the San-Vistula triangle First 
Tank Army stabbed past Fourth Army and 
headed northwest toward an open stretch 
of the Vistula on both sides of Baranow. 
Off the tank army’s south flank the OKH 
gave the Headquarters, Seventeenth Army, 
command of two and a half divisions to try 
to plug the gap between Fourth Army and 
First Panzer Army. 

On the last day of the month elements 
of a guards mechanized corps reached the 
Gulf of Riga west of Riga. Forty miles 
south of Warsaw Eighth Guards Army took 
a small bridgehead near Magnuszew. Be- 
tween the Fourth and Seventeenth Armies, 
First Tank Army began taking its armor 
across the Vistula at Baranow. That day, 
too, for the first time, the offensive faltered ; 
Bagramyan did not move to expand his 
handhold on the Baltic; apparently short 
of gasoline, the tanks attacking toward 
Warsaw suddenly slowed almost to a stop; 
a German counterattack west from Siedlce 
began to make progress; and Chernyakovs- 
kiy did not take advantage of the opening 
between Mariampol and Kaunas.®' 

^ H. Gt. Mitte, la Kriegstagebuch, 1.-31.7.44, 
24-31 Jul 44, OCMH files; Pz. AOK 4, la Kriegs- 
tagebuch, 1.7.-15.8.44, 24-3 1 Jul 44, Pz. AOK 4 
63015/1; Pz. AOK 3, la Kriegstagebuch, 1 1 .- 
31 -7 44- 24-31 Jul 44. Pz- AOK 3 64190/4 file; 
AOK g Fuehrungsabieilung Kriegstagebuch Nr. ti, 
24-31 Jul 44, AOK 9 64802/1 file; MS # 114a 



At midnight on 31 July Hitler reviewed 
the total German situation in a long, erratic, 
monologue delivered to Jodi and a handful 
of other officers. The news from the West 
was also grim : there the Allies were break- 
ing out of the Cotentin Peninsula, and 
on the 31st U.S. First ,\rmy had passed 
.Avranches. Nevertheless, the most im- 
mediate danger. Hitler said, was in the East, 
because if the fighting reached into Upper 
Silesia or East Prussia, the psychological 
effects in Germany would be severe. As it 
was, the retreat was arousing apprehension 
in Finland and the Balkan countries, and 
Turkey was on the verge of abandoning its 
neutrality. What was needed was to stab- 
ilize the front and, possibly, win a battle or 
two to restore German prestige.®" 

The deeper problem, as Hitler saw it, was 
“this human, this moral crisis,” in other 
words, the recently revealed officers’ con- 
spiracy against him; he went on: 

In the final analysis, what can we expect of 
a front .... if one now sees that in the rear 
the most important posts were occupied by 
downright destructionists, not defeatists but 
destructionists. One does not even know how 
long they have been conspiring with the 
enemy or with those people over there [Seyd- 
liz’s League of German Officers]. In a year 
or two the Russians have not become that 
much better; we have become worse because 
we have that outfit over there constantly 
spreading poison by means of the General 
Staff, the Quartermaster General, the Chief 
of Communications, and so on. If we over- 

(Sixt), Teit IV, pp. 740-44; MS # 114b (Hof- 
mann), Teil VII, pp. 78-81; MS # 114a 

(Hauck), pp. 38-39. 

" That afternoon Guderian had told the .4rmy 
Group Center chief of staff that an attack on both 
flanks absolutely had to be made in order to in- 
fluence the current negotiations with Turkey. H . 
Gr. Mitte, la Kriegstagebuch, 1.-31.7.44, 31 Jul 
44, OCMH files. 
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come this moral crisis ... in my opnion we 
will be able to set things right in the East. 

Fifteen new grenadier divisions and ten 
panzer brigades being set up, he predicted, 
would be enough to stabilize the Eastern 
Front. Being pushed into a relatively 
narrow space, he thought, was not entirely 
bad; it reduced the Army’s need for man- 
power-consuming service and support or- 
ganizations.®” 

The Recovery 

In predicting that the front could be 
stabilized, Hitler came close to the mark. 
In fact, even his expressed wish for a vic- 
tory or two was about to be partially grati- 
fied. Model was keeping his forces in hand, 
and he was gradually gaining strength. 
Having advanced, in some instances more 
than 150 miles, the Soviet armies were 
again getting ahead of their supplies. The 
flood had reached its crest. It would do 
more damage ; but in places it could also be 
dammed and diverted. 

Crosscurrents 

On I August Third Panzer Army, not 
yet recovered from the beating it had taken 



“ On 7 July Hitler had ordered the new divisions 
created. Most of the grenadier divisions were built 
around the staffs and supply and service elements 
of divisions that had lost all or nearly all their 
combat troops in the early weeks of the Soviet 
offensive. To get the personnel for the grenadier 
divisions and the panzer brigades, the Army had 
to use all the replacements scheduled for the East- 
ern Front in July and August and 45,000 men 
released from hospitals. Org. Abt. (I) Nr. ll^3^3t 
44, Notiz, 8.7,44, Hi/aao file; Org. Abt. Nr. I 
3/46654I44, Notiz, 9.9.44, H i/aaa file. 

°° Kg. fVh., S 131/44, Besprechung des Fuehrers 
mit Generaloberst Jodi am 31.7.44 in der Wolfs- 
schanze, E.\P 13-m-io/i file. 



between Kaunas and Mariampol, shifted 
the right half of its front into the East 
Prussia defense position. Third Belorussian 
Front, following close, cut through this last 
line forward of German territory in three 
places and took Vilkavishkis, ten miles east 
of the border. The general commanding 
the corps in the weakened sector warned 
that the Russians could be in East Prussia 
in another day. 

The panzer army staff, set up in Schloss- 
berg on the west side of the border, found 
being in an “orderly little German city al- 
most incomprehensible after three years on 
Soviet soil.’’ But Reinhardt was shaken, 
almost horrified, when he discovered that 
the Gauleiter of East Prussia, Erich Koch, 
who was also civil defense commissioner for 
East Prussia, had not so much as estab- 
lished a plan for evacuating women and 
children from the areas closest to the front. 
The army group chief of staff said that he 
had been protesting daily and had been 
ignored; apparently Koch was carrying out 
a Fuehrer directive.®* 

In Warsaw on i August the Polish Armia 
Krajowa (Home Army), under General 
Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski, staged an insur- 
rection. The Poles were trained and well 
armed. They moved quickly to take over 
the heart of the city and the through streets, 
but the key points the insurgents needed to 
establish contact with the Russians, the 
four Vistula bridges and Praga, the suburb 
on the east bank, stayed in German hands. 
Worse yet for the insurgents, south of 
Wolomin the Hermann Goering Division, 
19th Panzer Division, and SS Wiking Divi- 
sion closed in behind the III Tank Corps, 
which after sweeping north past Warsaw 



“Pz. AOK 3, la Kriegstagebuch, 1.-30.8.44, i 
Aug 44, Pz. AOK 3 64190/5 file. 
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had slowed to a near stop on 31 July. In 
the next two or three days, while the Ger- 
man divisions set about destroying III T ank 
Corps, Second Tank Army shifted its effort 
away from Warsaw and began to concen- 
trate on enlarging the bridgehead at Mag- 
nuszew, thirty-five miles to the south.** 

Stalin was obviously not interested in 
helping the insurgents achieve their objec- 
tives: a share in liberating the Polish capi- 
tal and, based on that, a claim to a stronger 
voice in the postwar settlement for Premier 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk’s British-and-Ameri- 
can-supported exile government. On 22 
July the Soviet Union had established in 
Lublin the hand-picked Polish Committee 
of National Liberation, which as one of its 
first official acts came out wholeheartedly 
in favor of the Soviet-proposed border on 
the old Curzon Line, the main point of con- 
tention between the Soviet Union and the 
Mikolajczyk government. That Miko- 
lajczyk was then in Moscow (he had ar- 
rived on 30 July ) negotiating for a free and 
independent Poland added urgency to the 
revolt but at the same time reduced the 
insurgents in Soviet eyes to the status of 
inconvenient political pawns.®* 

Army Group North Ukraine on i August 
was in the second day of a counterattack, 
which had originally aimed at clearing the 
entire San-Vistula triangle, but which had 
been reduced before it started to an attempt 
to cut off the Tirst Tank Army elements 
that had crossed the Vistula at Baranow.®* 
Although Seventeenth Army and Fourth 
Panzer Army both gained ground, they did 

AOK g, Fuehrungsabteilung Kriegstagehuch 
Nr. II, I Aug 44, AOK 9 64802/1 file. 

"Werner Markert, Osteuropa-Handbuch, Polen 
(Koeln-Graz, 1959). PP- a 10-13. 

** Obkdo. H. Gr. Nordukraine, la Nr. 0853/44, 
an nachr. Pz. AOK 4, 29.7.44, AOK 4 63015/3 
file. 
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not slow or, for that matter, much disturb 
Konev’s thrust across the Vistula. A dozen 
large ponton ferries, capable of floating up 
to sixty tons, were transporting troops, 
tanks, equipment, and supplies of Third 
Guards Tank and Thirteenth Armies across 
the river.®® By the end of the day Fourth 
Panzer Army had gone as far as it could. 
The next afternoon the army group had to 
call a halt altogether. The divisions were 
needed west of the river where First Tank 
Army, backed by Third Guards Tank Army 
and Thirteenth Army, had forces strong 
enough to strike, if it chose, north toward 
Radom or southwest toward Krakow.®® 

On the night of 3 August Model sent 
Hitler a cautiou.sly optimistic report. Army 
Group Center, he said, had set up a con- 
tinuous front from south of Shaulyay to the 
right boundiuy on the Vistula near Pulawy. 
it was thin — on the 420 miles of front 
thirty-nine German divisions and brigades 
faced an estimated third of the total Soviet 
.strength — but it .seemed that the time had 
come when the army group could hold its 
own, react deliberately, and start planning 
to take the initiative itself. Model pro- 
posed to take the i gth Panzer Division and 
the Hermann Goering Division behind the 
Vistula to seal off the Magnuszew bridge- 
head, to move a panzer division into the 
Tilsit area to support the Army Group 
North flank, and to use the Gros.s- 
deutschland Division, coming from Army 
Group South Ukraine, to counterattack at 
Vilkavishkis. He planned to free two 
panzer divisions by letting Second Army 
and the right flank of Fourth Army with- 
draw toward the Narew River. With luck. 



■/KO>'(R), IV, 220. 

"Pz. AOK 4, la Kriegstagebuch, 1.7.-15.8.44. 
29 Jul-2 Aug 44, Pz. AOK 4 63015/1 file. 
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he thought, these missions could be com- 
pleted by 15 August. After that, he could 
assemble six panzer divisions on the north 
flank and attack to regain contact with 
Army Group North.®' 

For a change, fortune half-favored the 
Germans. The Hermann Gocring Divi- 
sion and the 19th Panzer Division boxed 
in the Magnuszew bridgehead. Against 
the promise of a replacement in a week or 
so, Model gave up the panzer division he 
had expected to station near Tilsit.®® The 
division went to Army Group North 
Ukraine where Konev, after relinquishing 
the left half of his front to the reconstituted 
Headquarters, Fourth Ukrainian Front, 
under General Polkovnik Ivan Y. Petrov, 
was now also pushing Fourth Tank Army 
into the Baranow bridgehead. The bridge- 
head continue to expand like a growing 
boil but not as rapidly as might have been 
expected considering the inequality of the 
opposing forces.®® 

In the second week of the month three 
grenadier divisions and two panzer brigades 
arrived at Army Group Center. On 9 
.\ugust the Grossdeutschland Division at- 
tacked south of Vilkavishkis. Through 
their agents the Russians were forewarned. 
They were ready with heavy air support 
and two fresh divisions. This opposition 
blunted the German attack somewhat, but 
the Grossdeutschland Division took Vilka- 
vishkis, even though it could not complete- 
ly eliminate the salient north of the town 
before it was taken out and sent north on 
10 August.'® 

” H. Gr. Mitte, la Kriegstagebuch, t. -31. 8.44, 4 
Aug 44, OCMH files. 

“ Ibid., 5 Aug 44. 

" Pz. AOK 4, la Kriegstagebuch, 1 .7.-15.8.44, 
3-15 Aug 44, Pz. AOK 4 63015/1 file. 

’“Pz. AOK 3, la Kriegstagebuch, 1.-20.8.44, 9, 
10 Aug 44, Pz. AOK 3 64190/j file. 



A Corridor to Army Group North 

In the first week of August the most 
urgent question was whether help could be 
brought to Army Group North before it 
collapsed completely. On 6 August Schoer- 
ner told Hitler that his front would hold 
until Army Group Center had restored con- 
tact, provided “not too much time elapsed” 
in the interval; his troops were exhausted, 
and the Russians were relentlessly driving 
them back by pouring in troops, often 14- 
year-old boys and old men, at every weak 
point on the long, thickly forested front." 
To Guderian he said that if Army Group 
Center could not attack soon, all that was 
left was to retreat south and go back to a 
line Riga-Shaulyay-Kaunas, and even that 
was becoming more difficult every day.'® 

On 10 August Third Baltic and Second 
Baltic Fronts launched massive air and ar- 
tillery-supported assaults against Eighteenth 
Army below Pskov Lake and north of the 
Dvina. They broke through in both places 
on the first day. Having no reserves worth 
mentioning, Schoerner applied his talent 
for wringing the last drop of effort out of 
the troops. To one of the division com- 
manders he sent the message: “General- 
leutnant Chales de Beaulieu is to be told 
that he is to restore his own and his divi- 
sion’s honor by a courageous deed or I 
will chase him out in disgrace. Further- 
more, he is to report by 2100 which com- 
manders he has had shot or is having shot 
for cowardice.” From the Commanding 
General, Eighteenth Army, he demanded 
“Draconian intervention” and “ruthless- 



” Oberbefehlshaber der H. Gr. Nord, “Mein 
Fuehrer!" 6.8.44, H- Gr. Nord 75137/2 file. 

” H. Gr. Nord, Beurteilung der Lage durch H. 
Gr. am 6.8.44 OKH, in MS # P-ii4a (Sixt), 
Teil V, Anlagen. 
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ness to the point of brutality.” 

To boost morale in Schoemer’s com- 
mand, the Air Force sent the Stuka squad- 
ron commanded by Major Hans Rudel, 
the famous Panzerknacker (tank cracker), 
who a few days before had chalked up 
his 300th Soviet tank destroyed by dive 
bombing. Hitler sent word on the 12th 
that Army Group Center would attack two 
days earlier than planned. From Koenigs- 
berg the OKH had a grenadier division 
airlifted to Eighteenth Army.” 

Army Group Center began the relief 
operation on 16 August. Two panzer 
corps, neither fully assembled, jumped off 
west and north of Shaulyay. Simultaneous- 
ly, Third Belorussian Front threw the Fifth, 
Thirty-third, and Eleventh Guards Armies 
against Third Panzer Army’s right flank 
and retook Vilkavishkis. During the day 
Model received an order appointing 
him to command the Western Theater. 
Reinhardt, the senior army commander, 
took command of the army group, and 
Generaloberst Erhard Raus replaced him 
as Commanding General, Third Panzer 
Army. 

The next day, while the offensive on the 
north flank rolled ahead, Chernyakovskiy’s 
thrust reached the East Prussian border 
northwest of Vilkavishkis. One platoon, 
wiped out before the day’s end, crossed the 
border and for the first time carried the war 
to German soil. In the next two days the 
Russians came perilously close to breaking 
into East Prussia. 

On the extreme north flank of Third 
Panzer Army two panzer brigades, with 
artillery support from the cruiser Prinz 
Eugen standing offshore in the Gulf of 
Riga, on the 20th took Tukums and made 

AOK 18, la Kriegstagebuch, Veil 4k, Band I, 
io-t3 Aug 44, AOK 18 60351/3 6le. 



contact with Army Group North. On 
orders from the OKH, the brigades were 
immediately put aboard trains in Riga and 
dispatched to the front below Lake Peipus. 
The next day Third Panzer Army took a 
firmer foothold along the coast from Tu- 
kums east and dispatched a truck column 
with supplies for Army Group North. On 
the East Prussian border the army’s front 
was weak and beginning to waver, but the 
Russians were by then concentrating entire- 
ly on the north and did not make the bid 
to enter German territory. Reinhardt told 
Guderian during the day that to expand 
the corridor and get control of the railroad 
to Army Group North through Jelgava 
would take too long. He recommended 
evacuating Army Group North. Guderian 
replied that he himself agreed but that Hit- 
ler refused on political grounds. The offen- 
sive continued through 27 August, when 
Hitler ordered a panzer division transferred 
to Army Group North. 

At the end, the contact with Army Group 
North was still restricted to an 18-mile- 
wide coastal corridor. For the time being 
that was enough. On the last day of the 
month the Second and Third Baltic Fronts 
suddenly went over to the defensive.” 

The Battle Subsides 

Throughout the zones of Army Groups 
Center and North Ukraine, the Soviet of- 
fensive, as the month ended, trailed off into 
random swirls and eddies. After taking 
Sandomierz on i8 August First Ukrainian 

"//. Gt. Mitte, la Kriegstagebuch, 1.-31.8.44, 
16-31 Aug 44, OCMH Bles; Pe. AOK 3, la 
Kriegstagebuch, 1.-30.8.44, «6-so Aug 44, Pz. 
AOK 3 64190/5 6le; Pz. AOK 3, la Kriegstage- 
buch, 31.31.8.44, 31-38 Aug 44, Pz. AOK 3 
64190/6; MS # 114a (Sixt), Teil IV, p. 768. 
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Front gradually shifted to the defensive 
even though it had four full armies, three 
of them tank armies, jammed into its 
Vistula bridgehead.” North of Warsaw 
First Belorussian Front had harried Second 
Army mercilessly as it withdrew toward the 
Narew, and in the first week of September, 
when the army went behind the river, took 
sizable bridgeheads at Serock and Rozan. 
But for more than two weeks Rokossovskiy 
evinced no interest in the bridgehead 
around Warsaw, which Ninth Army was 
left holding after Second Army withdrew.’® 
In Warsaw at the turn of the month the 
uprising seemed to be nearing its end. One 
reason why the insurgents had held out as 
long as they did was that the Germans had 
been unable and unwilling to employ reg- 
ular troops in the house-to-house fighting. 
They had brought up various remote-con- 
trolled demolition vehicles, rocket projec- 
tors, and artillery — including a 24-inch 
howitzer — and had turned the operations 
against the insurgents over to General von 
dem Bach-Zelewski and SS-Gruppenfuehrer 
Heinz Reinefarth. The units engaged were 
mostly SS and police and included such 
oddments as the Kaminski Brigade and the 
Dirlewanger Brigade.” As a consequence. 



™Pz. AOK 4, la Kriegstagebuch, 16.8-3. to.44, 
18 Aug-i Sep 44, Pz. AOK 4 63015/2 file. 

’•//. Gr. Mitte, la Kriegstagebuch, 1.-31.8.44, 
15-31 Aug 44, OCMH files; H. Gr. Mitte, la 
Kriegstagebuch, 1. -30.9.44, 1-9 Sep 44, OCMH 
files. 

" The Kaminski Brigade, under Mieczyslaw 
Kaminski, a Pole who claimed Russian nation- 
ality and had attempted to create a Russian Nazi 
Party with himself as its Fuehrer, was composed 
of Cossacks and other Russians including Soviet 
Army deserters. Until the fall of 1943 it had held 
the so-called Self-Government Area Lokot in the 
heavily partisan-infested Bryansk Forest. After 
Lokot was lost, the 7,000-man brigade, with over 
20,000 camp followers and dependents, had grad- 
ually drifted westward with the retreating Ger- 



the fighting was carried on at an unprece- 
dented level of viciousness without com- 
mensurate tactical results.’® 

On 2 September Polish resistance in the 
city center collapsed and 50,000 civilians 
passed through the German lines. On the 
gth Bor-Komorowski sent out two officer 
parliamentaries, and the Germans offered 
prisoner of war treatment for the members 
of the Armia Krajowa. The next day, in a 
lukewarm effort to keep the uprising alive, 
the Soviet Forty-seventh Army attacked the 
Warsaw bridgehead, and the Poles did not 
reply to the German offer. Under the 
attack, the 73d Infantry Division, a hastily 
rebuilt Crimea division, collapsed and in 
another two days Ninth Army had to give 
up the bridgehead, evacuate Praga, and 
destroy the Vistula bridges. The success 
apparently was bigger than the Stavka had 



mans, marauding as they went. Undisciplined and 
haphazardly armed and uniformed, the brigade 
resembled a i6th or 17th century band of mer- 
cenaries more than a modem military unit. In the 
fourth week of the uprising the Germans had Ka- 
minski shot because he refused to accept any kind 
of authority. 

The Dirlewanger Brigade, under SS-Standarten- 
fuehrer (Col.) Oscar Dirlewanger, was composed, 
except for the officers and a few others, of men 
from the concentration camps, some of them com- 
munists and other political prisoners, most of them 
common criminals. Dirlewanger was a drunkard 
who had once been expelled from the SS after 
being convicted of a serious moral offense. He had 
shaped the brigade in his own brutal image. Had 
it not been for Himmler’s protection, he would 
more than once have been court-martialed for 
atrocities committed in and out of combat. 

’"The greatest atrocities, the massacres of men, 
women, and children in the Wola and Ochota 
Quarters on 5 and 6 August 1944, were com- 
mitted before the operations against the insurgents 
actually began. Hitler and Himmler at first wel- 
comed the uprising as an opportunity to destroy 
the capital of an ancient enemy and to create an 
object lesson for other conquered countries. Hanns 
von Krannhals. Der fVarschauer Aufstand 1944 
(Frankfurt a. M., 1962), pp. 308-12. 
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wanted; on the 14th, even though too U.S. 
4-motored bombers flew a support mission 
for the insurgents, the fighting subsided.’® 
LFntil 10 September the Soviet Government 
had refused to open its airfields to Ameri- 
can planes flying supplies to the insurgents. 
On 18 September American planes flew a 
shuttle mission, but the areas under insur- 
gent control were by then too small for 
accurate drops and a second planned mis- 
sion had to be canceled.*® 

During the night of 16-17 September 
Polish First Army, its Soviet support limited 
to artillery fire from the east bank, staged 
crossings into Warsaw. The Soviet account 
claims that half a dozen battalions of a 
planned three-division force were put 
across.®’ The German estimates put the 
strength at no more than a few companies, 
and Ninth Army observed that the whole 
operation became dormant on the second 
day. The Poles who had crossed were 
evacuated on 23 September. On the 26th 
Bor-Komorowski sent parliamentaries a 
second time, and on 2 October his repre- 
•sentatives signed the capitulation.®® 

The psychological reverberations of the 
summer’s disasters continued after the 
battles died down. In Septemlier Rein- 
hardt wrote Guderian that rumors in Ger- 

’’’ AOK g Fuehrungsabteilung, Kriegstagebuch 
Nr. II, 30 Aug-14 Sep 44, AOK 9 64902/1 file. 

“Marker!, Osteuropa-Handbuch, Polen, p. 213; 
Cordell Hull, The Memoir.’: of Cordell Hull (New 
York, 1948), II, 1447. 

”/FOF(R), IV, 245, 

” AOK g, Fuehrungsabteilung, Kriegstagebuch 
Nr. II, 16 Sep-5 Ort 44, AOK 9 64802/1 file. 



many concerning Busch’s alleged disgrace, 
demotion, suicide, and even desertion were 
undermining the nation’s confidence in 
Army Group Center. He asked that Busch 
be given some sort of public token of the 
Fuehrer’s continuing esteem.*® In the first 
week of October, Busch was permitted to 
give an address at the funeral of Hitler’s 
chief adjutant, Schmundt, who had died 
of wounds he received on 20 July. If that 
restored public confidence, it was certainly 
no mark of Hitler’s renewed faith either in 
Busch or in the generals as a class. He had 
already placed Busch on the select list of 
generals who were not to be considered for 
future assignments as army or army group 
commanders. After most of the eighteen 
generals captured by the Russians during 
the retreat joined the Soviet-sponsored 
League of German Officers, Hitler also 
decreed that henceforth none of the higher 
decorations were to be awarded to Army 
Group Center officers.®* 

Where Hitler saw treason in high places, 
others saw more widespread, more virulent, 
more disabling maladies: the fear of being 
encircled and captured and the fear of be- 
ing wounded and abandoned. The German 
soldier was being pursued by the specters 
of Stalingrad, Cherkassy, and the Crimea. 
Once, he could not even imagine the ulti- 
mate disaster — now he expected it. 

“O.B. d. H. Gr. Mitte, an den Chef des Gen 
StdH, io.g.44, in H. Gr. Mitte, la Akte V , H. Gr. 
Mitte 65004/18 file. 

** Taetigkeitsbericht des Chefs des Heeresper- 
sonalamts. 27 Jul, i, 5 Aug 44, H 4/12 file. 




CHAPTER XVI 



The South Flank 



Escape to the Carpathians 

The summer offensive against Army 
Groups Center and North Ukraine drove 
an enormous blunt wedge into the center 
of the Eastern Front. The flanks, reaching 
out to the Arctic Ocean and the Black Sea, 
still held up, but they were stretched taut 
and ready to snap under the slightest pres- 
sure. Though much of the strain was be- 
neath the surface, it was not on that 
account any the less acute. 

Army Group South Ukraine 

By 23 July, when Schoerner was called 
in the early morning hours to take com- 
mand of Army Group North, Army Group 
South Ukraine had experienced more than 
two months of deepening quiet ruffled only 
by Schoerner’s strenuous training and fit- 
ness programs. The Russians had taken so 
many divisions off the front that the OKH 
directed the army group to do something 
about tying down those that were left.’ 

The front had not changed since the So- 
viet spring offensive had stopped. On the 
left, in a very rough arc from Kuty to east 
of Iasi, Armeegruppe Woehler, Eighth 
Army with Rumanian Fourth Army sand- 
wiched in its middle, held a sector — -about 

‘ Ob. Kdo. H. Gr. Suedukraine, la Kriegstage- 
huch, Band 3, Teil to, 24 Jul 44, H. Gr. 
75126/30 file. 



half in the eastern Carpathians and half 
east- west across Moldavia north of Targul 
Frumos and Iasi. Sixth Army reached 
from east of Iasi to the Dnestr River below 
Dubossary and then followed the river to 
about the center of the Soviet bridgehead 
below Tiraspol, where it tied in with the left 
of Rumanian Third Army on the lower 
river line. Sixth Army and Rumanian 
Third Army formed the Armeegruppe Du- 
mitrescu under the Commanding General, 
Rumanian Third Army, Col. Gen. Petre 
Dumitrescu. {Map 30) 

Two large rivers, the Prut and the Siret, 
cut the army group zone from north to 
south, and the Russians were across the 
upper reaches of both. Rugged, wooded 
terrain in the Targul Frumos — Iasi area 
partly compensated for that disadvantage, 
at least as long as the army group retained 
enough German divisions to backstop the 
Rumanians. The biggest tactical change 
during the early .summer was Army Group 
North Ukraine’s retreat deep into Poland, 
which left Army Group South Ukraine vir- 
tually stranded ea.st of the Carpathians. 
Malinovskiy’s Second Ukrainian Front op- 
posed Armeegruppe Woehler and Tolbu- 
khin’s Third Ukrainian Front, Armee- 
gruppe Dumitrescu. 

At the time of the change in command, 
the Army Group South Ukraine staff’s fore- 
most concern was to determine how dan- 
gerous were the strains beneath the thin 
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veneer of the quiet front and what could be 
done before they reached the breaking 
point. Two days before he was trans- 
ferred, Schoemer wrote Hitler that leading 
personalities in Rumania were wavering 
and trying to establish contacts with the 
Allies, and that Antonescu was losing his 
hold on the country. Schoerner thought a 
personal interview with Hitler might 
strengthen Antonescu’s position.® On 25 
July the army group staff drafted a report 
stating that after being forced to transfer 6 
panzer divisions, 2 infantry divisions, and 
2 self-propelled assault gun brigades in the 
past month, the army group could no longer 
hold its front against a full-fledged attack. 
The staff recommended that the army 
group be authorized in advance to pull 
back as soon as such an attack developed. 
That report was not sent, apparently be- 
cause the estimate of the new commanding 
general, Friessner, was more optimistic.® 

Rumania 

The most pressing worry for the moment 
was the internal condition of Rumania. 
Army Group South Ukraine, although en- 
tirely dependent on the Rumanian railroads 
and forced in large part to subsist off the 
local economy, had no executive authority 
in Rumania. Everything had to be decided 
between Bucharest and Berlin; and the 
army group staff by late July was convinced 
that on the most important question, Ru- 
manian loyalty to the alliance, something 
was seriously out of tune. That Antonescu, 
on whose personal authority alone the al- 
liance was based, no longer po.ssessed that 
authority, seemed to be no secret to anyone 



* Ibid., a I Jul 44. 
’ Ibid., as Jul 44. 



in Rumania except three persons : the Mar- 
shal himself, Manfred Freiherr von Killin- 
ger, the German Minister to Rumania, and 
General der Kavallerie Erik Hansen, the 
chief of the German military mission. The 
latter two were the responsible German 
representatives in Rumania. Both von Kil- 
linger, a World War I U-boat commander 
and long-time Nazi turned diplomat, and 
Hansen, an energetic but inflexible officer, 
were blinded by their own faith in Anto- 
nescu. ‘ Consequently, they reinforced the 
already strong tendency in Hitler’s circle to 
confuse Antonescu’s personal loyalty with 
that of the Rumanian Army and people. 
The Army Group South Ukraine staff was 
certain that Antonescu was being kept in 
power only by his opponents’ rapidly dimin- 
ishing unwillmgness to take the risks of an 
attempt to remove him, and that the coun- 
try, Antonescu included, was staying in the 
war solely because its fear of the Russians 
still slighdy exceeded its desire for peace. 

On 1 August, anticipating repercussions 
throughout southeastern Europe when 
Turkey broke diplomatic relations with 
Germany, which it did the next day, Friess- 
ner ordered each of his two arniies to set 
up a mobile regiment that could be used to 
counter “possible surprises in Rumanian 
territory.’’ ' Strangely and, as it later 
proved, fatefully, the army group concen- 
trated its attention almost exclusively on the 
dangers which would arise if Rumania de- 
fected. It did not pursue the, for it, equally 
vital question. What, if anything, remained 
of the Rumanian Army’s never very strong 
will to fight? And the Rumanians held 160 



* Ion Georghe, Rumaeniens Weg zum Satelli- 
tenstadt (Heidelberg, 1952), pp. i25ff. 

“ Obkdo. H. Gr. Suedukraine, la Kriegstagebuch, 
Band 3, Teil ii, i Aug 44, H. Gr. A 75126/31 
file. 
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miles of the army group’s 392-miIe-long 
front. 

In the first week of August, Antonescu 
went to Rastenburg to talk to Hitler. The 
two met under a darkening cloud of Ger- 
man reverses in France and the East and 
in an atmosphere of mutual complaints and 
suspicions; yet, in the last analysis, neither 
had any real choice but to tell the other 
what he wanted to hear. In May, after 
more or less open negotiations in Cairo 
with the Americans, British, and Russians, 
Antonescu had rejected one set of armistice 
terms. When secret negotiations conducted 
at the same time in Sweden with the Soviet 
Union alone had brought a somewhat more 
lenient offer, he had again not been able 
to steel himself to take the plunge." The 
report on the conference at Fuehrer head- 
quarters which reached Army Group South 
Ukraine described the results as “very posi- 
tive.” Hitler had told the Marshal what 
was being done to restore the German 
.situation, and both parties had promised 
each other “everything possible.” In the 
transmission, someone had added, “It now 
remains to be seen how far the promises will 
be carried out.” ’ 

Because many of the individual points to 
be discu.ssed arose out of its presence on 
Rumanian territory and because the time 
appeared ripe for raising fundamental ques- 
tioas, the army group had sent its operations 
officer to Fuehrer headquarters while Anto- 
nescu was there. Friessner had sent along 
a letter for Hitler in which he stated that 



‘Andreas Hillgrubcr, Hitler, Koenig Carol und 
Marschall Antonescu, Die Deutsch-Rumaenischen 
Beiiehungen, tg38-tg44 (Wiesbaden, 1954), pp. 
' 95 - 99 - 

’ Obkdo. d. H. Gr. Suedukraine, la Kriegstage- 
buch. Band 3, Teil //, 6 .Aug 44, H. Gr. A 75126/ 
31 6le. 



the army group could hold its front if it did 
not lose any more divisions but had to be 
prepared for all eventualities. He recom- 
mended giving the army group control of 
all German military activities in Rumania 
and the appointment of a single, respon- 
sible political agency with which the army 
group could collaborate. The operations 
officer, on Friessner’s instructions, told 
Guderian that the OKH would have to 
reconcile itself to permitting the army group 
to go back to a line on the Carpathians and 
lower Danube if the army group had to give 
up more divisions or if the Rumanians be- 
came unreliable. After talking to Hitler, 
Guderian replied that he “hoped” if events 
took such a turn to be able “to give the 
necessary order in time.” " The prospect 
that such an order would be given, how- 
ever, faded after the talks with Antonescu 
revealed that, even though he had argued 
in the spring for going back to the Car- 
pathians-Danube line, he had in the mean- 
time convinced himself that for Rumania 
to sacrifice any more territory would be 
fatal." 

To Keitel the army group operations of- 
ficer broached the question of having Fricss- 
ner named Armed Forces commander in 
Rumania and proposed replacing Hansen 
with an officer “who would represent the 
German interest more emphatically.” Keitel 
appeared impressed at first but, after the 
talks with Antonescu, said he saw no need 
for any changes because Rumania would 
stand by Germany “through thick and 



" Ibid., 8 Aug 44. 

’ Georghe, Rumaeniens iVeg Zum Satellitenstadt, 
p. 403. Guderian in his memoirs (Erinnerungen 
eines Soldaten, page 330) states that Antonescu 
offered to let the front be taken back, but Antonescu’s 
statement to Friessner later (see below, p. 351) 
makes it appear unlikely that he would have done to. 
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thin.” In sum, the tottering alliance was 
patched together for a last time at Army 
Group South Ukraine’s expense. 

The Offensive Begins 

On 8 August air reconnaissance for the 
first time detected Soviet troop movements 
east of the Prut. Heavy traffic toward and 
light traffic away from the front confirmed 
that the troops were coming in, not going 
out. On the 13th the OKH took another 
division from the army group, bringing the 
total transfers since June to eleven divisions 
and the overall strength reduction to nearly 
one-third — much more, almost three- 
fourths, in terms of panzer divisions. On 
that day, too, a rumor that Antonescu had 
been overthrown touched off a spell of con- 
fusion and near panic in the army group 
rear area. 

Armeegruppe Woehler reported on the 
16th that the Russians would be ready to 
attack in a day or two, probably west of 
Iasi, to drive a wedge between Iasi and 
Targul Frumos. The Rumanians, the 
Armeegruppe declared, were “completely 
confident.” {See Map go.) By the afternoon 
of the 19th, after Second Ukrainian Front, 
Malinovskiy commanding, had launched 
artillery-supported probing attacks along 
the Armeegruppe Woehler front, the army 
group expected to be hit heavily the next 
day west of Iasi and predicted a secondary 
attack south of Tiraspol." 

The day dawned hot and sunny on 20 
August 1944. The Soviet artillery laid 
down heavy barrages on two fairly narrow 
sectors, one northwest of Iasi, the other 



“ Obkdo. H. Gt. Suedukraine, la Kriegstage- 
buch. Band 3, Teil it, 8 Aug 44, H. Gr. A 
75126/31 file. 

*’ Ibid., 8-19 -Aug 44. 



south of Tiraspol. By the time the infantry 
of Second and Third Ukrainian Fronts 
jumped off, several Rumanian divisions 
were about to collapse. 

Two of Armeegruppe Woehler’s Ruma- 
nian divisions protecting Iasi abandoned 
their positions without a fight. On the 
west side of the gap left by the Rumanians, 
German reserves threw up a screening line, 
but on the east the Russians continued 
south, turning into Iasi in the afternoon. 
South of Tiraispol the attack struck the 
Sixth Army — Rumanian Third Army 
boundary. Sixth Army’s right flank corps, 
the hardest hit, held its ground, but the 
Rumanian division tying in on the boun- 
dary collapsed, carrying with it its neighbor 
on the south. By day’s end Friessner real- 
ized that the Rumanian’s performance 
would fall below even their cu.stomary low 
standard. How far below he had yet to 
learn. 

The two Ukrainian fronts — Marshal 
Timoshenko co-ordinating for the Stavka — 
had, according to the Soviet figures, superi- 
orities of slightly less than 2:1 in troops, 
better than 2 : i in artillery and aircraft, and 
better than 3:1m tanks and self-propelled 
artillery. All together Malinovskiy and 
Tolbukhin had 90 divisions and 6 tank and 
mechanized corps, 929,000 men. 

The main effort, by Sixth Tank Army 
and Twenty-seventh, Fifty-second, and 
Fifty-third Armies, was in Malinovskiy’s 
sector northwest of Iasi. There Sixth Tank 
Army went in on the first afternoon, and by 
nightfall it and Twenty-seventh Army were 
driving for an operational breakthrough. 
On the right, north of Targul Frumos, 
Seventh Guards Army and the Cavalry- 
Mechanized Group Gorshkov were poised 
for a thrust south along the Siret. Tol- 
bukhin had the Thirty-seventh and Fifty- 
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seventh Armies and two mechanized corps 
charging out of the Tiraspol bridgehead. 
On their left Forty-sixth Army had split its 
forces to envelop Rumanian III Corps on 
the lower Dnestr.** 

On the morning of the second day 
Frie.s.sner still thought the battle would de- 
velop about as had been expected. Al- 
though he did not have a clear picture of 
enemy strength, the army group’s intel- 
ligence seemed to confirm that the build-up 
had not been up to the previous Soviet level 
for an all-out offensive. Furthermore, the 
main effort was against Armeegruppe 
Woehler and there the second line, the 
Trajan position on the heights behind 
Iasi, was considered exceptionally good. 

When .\ntonescu arrived at the army 
group headquarters in midmorning, Friess- 
ncr told him that he would close the front 
below Tiraspol and, taking everything he 
could from Armeegruppe Dumitrescu, 
strengthen the north front enough to pre- 
vent a sweep behind the Prut. The Ru.s- 
sians, he thought, could not bring as much 
strength to bear agaimst Dumitrescu as they 
could against Woehler and, having gone 
deeper the day before than expected, would 
probably have to pause to regroup. .Anto- 
nescu, formerly always the advocate of a 
flexible defense, insisted that the front, in- 
cluding Iasi, absolutely had to be held. He 
declared that he was personally answerable 
for every piece of ground lost and it was 
not the fate of Be.ssarabia that was being 
decided but the fate of the whole Ruma- 
nian people “forever.” ” 

During the day every report from the 



"IVOV{K), IV, 263-67. 

” O.B. d. H. Gr. Suedukraine, Niederschrift 
Ufber die Besprechung des Oberbefehlshabers mil 
Marschalt Antonescu am 31.8.44 Form, in Slanic, 
H. Gr \ 75127/9 6Ie. 



front brought more alarming news than the 
last. In the north Iasi was lost and the 
offensive expanded west to Targul Fru- 
mos. Tanks of Cavalry-Mechanized Group 
Gorshkov drove through the Trajan posi- 
tion at a point near Targul Frumos, and 
tank-supported infantry drew up to it along 
most of the stretch west of the Prut. Armee- 
gruppe Woehler reported that five of its 
Rumanian divisions had fallen apart com- 
pletely. South of Tiraspol a 20-mile gap 
opened between Sixth Army and Rumanian 
Third Army. 

In the afternoon Friessner decided to 
take Armeegruppe Dumitrescu behind the 
Prut and try to free enough German troops 
to reinforce Armeegruppe Woehler. The 
army group and the Operations Branch, 
OKH, agreed that would be only a first 
step in a withdrawal which could not end 
forward of the Carpathians-Danube line. 
Hitler, after being assured that Antonescu 
was now “letting himself be guided solely 
by military considerations” and therefore 
had no objections, gave his approval during 
the night. By then an order was out to 
Sixth Anny to get everything it could be- 
hind the Prut immediately. The Sixth 
Army staff was among the first elements to 
go, because Russian tanks were already 
closing in on its headquarters at Komrat. 

For the next two days the battle con- 
tinued as it had begun. The Rumanians, 
even the supposedly elite Rumanian Ar- 
mored Division, refu.sed to fight. The Rus- 
sians moved south fast behind the Prut and 
through the torn-open center of Armee- 
gruppe Dumitrescu without the Germans 
being able to commit anything against 
them. Behind the Prut the Soviet tank 
points reached Barlad and Husi on the 23d. 
Third Ukrainian Front's advance west 
carried past Komrat nearly to the Prut, and 
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Forty-sixth Army turned its left flank south- 
east and on its right attacked across the 
Dnestr Liman to encircle Rumanian III 
Corps and one German divbion. The main 
body of German troops, the whole front 
from the Prut east of Iasi to Tiraspol, was 
falling back to the southwest fast but not 
fast enough to outrace the Soviet pincers 
closing behind it. 

Rumania Surrenders 

In the early evening on 23 August army 
group headquarters heard that Antonescu 
had been called to an audience with the 
King in the afternoon; the government had 
been dissolved, and Antonescu and its mem- 
bers arrested. Later the chief of staff talked 
to von Killinger, who had returned from 
the palace where the King had informed 
him that a new government had been 
formed and it intended to sign an armistice. 
One condition that would not be accepted, 
the King had assured him, was that Ruma- 
nia should take up arms against the Ger- 
mans.’^ But the King’s broadcast that 
night was less reassuring. In it he stated 
that Rumania would jojn the United Na- 
tions against the common enemy — Ger- 
many — and, in what practically amounted 
to a declaration of war against Hungary, 
that Rumania denounced the Treaty of 
Vienna of 30 August 1940 which had 
awarded the Szekler Strip in Transylvania 
to Hungary.” 

The contradiction in the King’s state- 
ments apparently arose from the existence 
of two sets of armistice terms. Although 
the Rumanian Government in the public 

'* Obkdo. d. H. Cr. Suedukraine, la Kriegstage- 
buch. Band 4. Teil l, 20-43 Aug 44, H. Gr. A 
75126/32 6Ie. 

“New York Times. .August 24, 1944. 



Statement accepted the more stringent terms 
which had been offered by the three powers 
— the United States, Britain and the Soviet 
Union — at the negotiations which began 
that night in Cairo, the Rumanian delega- 
tion was instructed to secure amendments 
which would include the concessions the 
Soviet Union had offered in secret. The 
latter would have allowed Rumania to de- 
clare itself neutral in the conflict with Ger- 
many and, of much greater moment to the 
Rumanians, proposed arrangements which 
would assure the continued existence of an 
independent Rumanian state.'" 

Shortly before midnight on the 23d, 
Friessner telephoned Hitler an account of 
the Rumanian coup and told him he had 
taken command of all Wehrmacht elements 
in Rumania and was going to take the front 
back to the Carpathians-Danube line. At 
midnight the Operations Branch, OKH, 
relayed an order from Hitler to sma.sh 
the “Putsch,” arrest the King and “the 
court camarilla,” and turn the government 
over either to Antonescu or, if he were “no 
longer available,” to a pro-German general. 
On learning that von Killinger, Hansen, 
and the commanding general of the Ger- 
man air units in Rumania, General der 
Flieger Alfred Gerstenberg, were being held 
under guard in the legation, Friessner 
turned Hitler’s assignment over to an SS 

“ Hillgruber, Hitler, Koenig Carol und Marschall 
Antonescu, die deutsch-Rumaenischen Beziehungen, 
ig38~44, pp. 196-97, 217. With a crushing victory 
in the making, the Russians were not inclined to 
compromise and the negotiations dragged out un- 
til 12 September when, probably as much because 
they were trapped by their own double dealing as 
for any other reason, they agreed to reduced rep- 
arations, the return of the ceded territory in Tran- 
sylvania to Rumania, and Rumanian civil admin- 
istration of the areas outside the combat zone in 
compensation for placing the Rumanian armed 
forces under Soviet command in the war against 
Germany. 
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general whom he located in one of the in- 
stallations outside Bucharest. The SS gen- 
eral reported at 0300 that troops would 
arrive from Ploe^ti in an hour and a half 
and would then move into the city. 

Before dawn Hansen called to tell F riess- 
ner that the Rumanian War Minister had 
declared that if the German measures 
against the new government were not 
stopped within ah hour the Rumanian 
Army would turn its weapons against the 
German Army. Hansen added that he and 
the others with him were convinced the 
German forces were not strong enough to 
take Bucharest. When Friessner asked 
whether he was under restraint, Hansen 
replied that he was. 

Fric.ssner transmitted a r6sume of the 
conversation to the Fuehrer headquarters 
along with a reminder that the King had 
allegedly promised not to fight the Ger- 
mans. A few minutes later Jodi called to 
say that Hansen was not making a free 
decision, anyway the whole affair was 
bound to go awry sooner or later, so it was 
best to make a clean sweep right away. 
Almost simultaneously, a call came in from 
Gerstenberg, whom the Rumanians had 
relea.sed thinking he would attempt to stop 
the impending German action. He de- 
scribed the new Rumanian Government as 
a small, frightened clique, protected only 
by a thin screen of troops around the capi- 
tal. Friessner thereupon gave him com- 
mand in the Bucharest area. 

At 0730 6,000 German troops began to 
march on the capital. Ten minutes later 
they met sharp resistance and were stopped. 
Shortly before noon, Gerstenberg admitted 
that so far he had not been able to get 
past the outlying suburbs. He had taken 
the radio station but nothing else worth 
mentioning. In the meantime, Friessner 



had learned that not a single Rumanian 
general was willing to go along with the 
Germans. 

In the afternoon, on Hitler’s orders. 
Fourth Air Force bombed the royal palace 
and government buildings in Bucharest. 
The bombing not only gave the govern- 
ment an excuse for a complete, open breach 
with Germany, which it would probably 
have effected anyway, but also united na- 
tional sentiment against the Germans. As 
the day ended, the deadlock around the 
capital continued while Gerstenberg waited 
for reinforcements from the Southeastern 
Theater. Friessner had asked for troops 
from Hungary as well, but the OKW had 
replied that it was also “getting strange 
reports” from that country. 

Sixth Army Destroyed 

The 24th and 25th were days of un- 
mitigated disaster for Army Group South 
Ukraine. On the 24th the armored spear- 
heads of Second Ukrainian Front took 
Bacau on the Siret River and crossed the 
Barladul downstream from Barlad. Sixth 
Army, all of it except service troops, was 
drawing together south and east of Husi. 
Parts of two corps were west of the Prut, 
but the main body was still east of the river. 
The army headquarters, which from its 
location in Foesani only had intermittent 
radio contact with its corps, wanted to 
command the whole force to turn south 
and try to escape across the lower Prut or 
the Danube. Friessner, assuming that the 
Russians would close the cro.ssings before 
Sixth Army could reach them, ordered a 
breakthrough west past Bacau to the Car- 
pathians. 

On the 25th, when Rumania declared 
war, the destruction of the army group was 
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nearly complete. It did not know what 
was happening to Sixth Army or what 
would happen to the numerous German 
units and installations in Rumania. Friess- 
ner told the OKH that what was left would 
have to retreat into Hungary and close the 
passes through the Carpathians and the 
Transylvanian Alps. 

On the 26th Tolbukhin’s troops took 
Kagul, completing the ring around Sixth 
Army, and Malinovskiy’s forces began turn- 
ing southwest across the lower Siret. F rom 
the right flank of the 3d Mountain Division 
in the mountains west of Targu Neamt to 
the mouth of the Danube 250 miles to the 
southeast, Army Group South Ukraine had 
no semblance of a front anywhere. In that 



fantastic situation Hitler intervened with an 
order to hold the line of the Carpathians, 
Foesani, Galatz, and the lower Danube. 

The next day Malinov.skiy’s spearhead 
across the Siret took Foesani. Headquar- 
ters, Sixth Army, after trying briefly to hold 
a line between Foesani and Galatz with 
rear echelon troops, fell back toward Buzau. 
Fragmentary radio reports from the army’s 
encircled divisions indicated that two pock- 
ets had formed, one, the larger ( 1 0 divi- 
sions), stationary on the east bank of the 
Prut east of Husi, the other (8 divisions) 
moving west slowly south of Husi. North of 
Bucharest the Rumanians had the German 
attack force surrounded. At Ploe^ti the 5th 
Flak Division had lost the oil refineries and 
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half of the city. Eighth Army, going back 
from the Siret, had barely enough troops to 
organize blocking detachments in the Oitoz 
Pass and the passes to the north. The 
mountains offered cover, but the deep flank, 
190 miles in the Transylvanian Alps from 
the southeastern tip of Hungary to the Iron 
Gate, was entirely unprotected. The planes 
of Fourth Air Force were using their last 
gas to fly into eastern Hungary. On the 
south the Bulgarians, not officially at war 
with the Soviet Union and looking desper- 
ately for a way to keep the Soviet Army 
off their territory, were disarming and in- 
terning all .'\rrny Group South Ukraine 
troops who cros.sed the border. 

Retreat to the Carpathians 

During the night of 29 August OKH 
ordered .\rmy Group South Ukraine to 
establish a solid front along the spine of the 
Transylvanian Alps and the Carpathians 
tying in with the Southeastern Theater at 
the Iron Gate and Army Group North 
Ukraine on the Polish border. Hungarian 
Second .\rmy, forming in eastern Hungary, 
was placed under Fric.ssncr’s command. 

The mountains, in fact, afforded the best 
defense line, provided that Frie.ssner could 
muster enough strength to take and hold 
the passes on Rumanian territory in the 
Transylvanian .\lps. How difficult that 
would be became clear the next day when 
he reported that of Sixth .Army not a single 
complete division had escaped. What was 
left, the headquarters and .service troops 
with some f),ooo vehicles, was jammed into 
the Buzaul Valley and was as yet by no 
means otii of the Russians’ reach. 

The army group had, all told, four full 
divisions; three had been on the left flank 
and not hit by the offensive and one had 



been on its way out of the army group zone 
and was returned after the offensive began. 
All the army group actually held was an 
intermittent front in the Carpathians. If 
the Russians decided to make a fast thrust 
north through the Predeal and Turnu Rosu 
Passes, the army group chief of staff' added, 
“The jig will be up out here.” 

On 30 .August, Malinovskiy’s troops took 
Plocjti and the next day marched to Bucha- 
rest.'^ In carrying out Stavka’s orders, 
Malinovskiy, on 29 August, had split his 
forces. He had .sent the Sixth Tank, 
Twenty-seventh, and Fifty-third Armies be- 
tween the Danube and the Carpathians to 
clear southern Rumania to Turnu Severin. 
With the smaller half he undertook to force 
the Germans out of the ca.stem Carpathi- 
ans. Fortieth Army moved against the 
relatively intact Eighth .Army left flank. 
Seventh Guards Army and the Cavalry- 
Mechanized Group Gorshkov were to force 
the Oitoz Pass and push across the moun- 
tains toward Sibiu and Cluj.'" 

When the Russians began to move west 
south of the mountains, Friessner decided 
he might yet have a chance to close at least 
the Predeal and Turnu Rosu Passes. (The 
Southeastern Theater Command had a.s- 
sumed re.sponsibility for the Iron Gate.) 
The remaining pass, the Vulcan, was at the 
moment out of reach of both the South- 
ea.stern Theater and .Army Group South 
Ukraine. .At the same time, considering 
the chances of getting the pas.ses .slight, 
Frieivsner ordered the armies to reconnoiter 
a line on the Muresul River across the west- 
ern end of the Szekler Strip. 

On 5 September Hungarian Second 



" Obkdo. d. H. Cr. Suedukraine, la Kriegstage- 
buch. Band 4, Teil /. 34-31 dug 44. H. Gr. ,\ 
75126/32 file. 
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Army attacked south from the vicinity of 
Cluj to close the Turnu Rosu Pass. The 
day before, air reconnaissance had picked 
up signs that Second Ukrainian Front was 
beginning to turn north, and Friessner had 
alerted the armies to get ready, if ordered, 
to act fast and get behind the Muresul in 
one leap. For the moment the order did 
not have to be given. Hungarian Second 
Army gained ground rapidly against feeble 
resistance by the hastily reconstituted Ru- 
manian Fourth Army. (Rumanian First 
and Fourth Armies went under Malinov- 
skiy’s command on 6 Septemlx'r.)'” 

During the day Sixth Army brought its 
last troops out of the Buzaul Valley. But 
that and the Hungarians’ success were only 
minor bright spots on a predominantly dis- 
mal scene. After hearing nothing for sev- 
eral days, the army group was forced to 
write off as lost the five corps staffs and 
eighteen divisions in the two pockets. The 
Russians going we.st reached Turnu Severin, 
ten miles southea.st of the Iron Gate, during 
the day. By evening Fries.sner had con- 
cluded he would have to take Sixth Army 
and Eighth Army behind the Mure.sul but 
decided to wait a day or two — long enough 
to mitigate the unfortunate contra.st of Ger- 
man troops retreating while their Hunga- 
rian allies were advancing.*" 

The Front Rebuilt 

Retreat to the Muresul — Crisis 
in Hungary 

Hungarian Second Army advanced again 
on 6 September, but not as fast as it had the 

’* Ihid., p. 282. 
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day before. Sixth Army, which had taken 
command of Eighth Army’s right flank 
corps, reported that the Russians were in 
the Oitoz Pass and, off the army’s south 
front, were already through the Predeal 
Pass and a.ssembling at Brasov. Friessner 
authorized the army to start back during 
the night if the pressure became too great. 
He told Guderian that the Hungarians 
could not tx! expected to reach the Turnu 
Rosu Pa.ss; the Rumanians had asked for 
Russian help. He had talked to the Hun- 
garians and they were agreed on going 
back to a .shorter line. 

The next day the Hungarian offensive 
came to a standstill. The effect of its first 
two days’ success could be observed farther 
.south. Soviet Sixth Tank Army, which 
had been going toward the Iron Gate, had 
stopped and turned north. One of its 
mobile corps was crossing the Turnu Rosu 
Pass, another was heading into the Vulcan 
Pass. By noon the lead elements were 
through the Turnu Rosu and in Sibiu, forty 
miles from the Hungarian front Friessner 
then decided to .stop Hungarian Second 
Army, take it into a defensive line, and 
back it up with all the German antitank 
weapons that could be scraped together. 
Orders went out to Eighth and Sixth Armies 
to start withdrawing that night. During 
the night the Operations Branch, OKH, 
tried to interpose an order from Hitler for- 
bidding the withdrawal. When the army 
group answered that it had already begun, 
the Operations Branch replied that Hitler 
“had taken notice’’ of the withdrawal to 
the first phase line but reserved all subse- 
quent decisions to himself.*’ 

Five days earlier Hitler had personally 



"H. Gr. Sutdukraine, Kriegstagebuch, Band 4. 
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Soviet Tanks Entering a Rumanian Town 
instructed Fricssner to jjct ready to fall back Rumania declared war. But by 24 August 



some forty miles farther west than the pro- 
posed line on the Muresul River. In the 
meantime he had changed his mind, be- 
cause he was determined to hold onto his 
la.st legitimate ally, Hungary, and bccau.se 
he was arriving at a new and novel estimate 
of Soviet strateg)'. 

The first rea.son was the more immediate. 
Hungary, never a pillar of strength in the 
German coalition, had since Rumania capi- 
tulated been in a state of acute internal 
political tension. Horthy had dissolved all 
political parties and had declared his loyalty 
to Germany. His first impulse had seemed 
to be to seize the opportunity to annex the 
Rumanian parts of Transylvania, to which 
Hitler was only too happy to agree after 



the internal condition of Hungary appeared 
.'o uncertain that the. OKW moved two SS 
divisions in close to the capital to be ready 
to put down an anti-German coup. 

The events of the next few day.s, how- 
ever, were at least superficially rca.ssuring. 
The military in particular, appearing to 
be loyal to the alliance, .set about mobiliz- 
ing their forces for the war against their 
ancient enemy Rumania with, under the 
circumstances, surprising energy. I'he ap- 
pointment on 30 August of Col. Gen. Gcza 
Lakatos as Minister President to replace 
Sztojay, who was sick, and the appoint- 
ments to his Cabinet preserved the hold 
inside the Hungarian Government which 
the Germans had e.stabli.shed in the spring. 
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On the other hand Horthy kept out repre- 
sentatives of the radical rightist, fanatically 
pro-German Arrow-Cross Party. 

The first overt alarm was raised on 7 
September when, in a flash of panic touched 
off by a false report that the Russians were 
in Arad on the undefended south border 
140 miles from Budapest, the Hungarian 
Crown Council met in secret and later, 
through the Chief of Staff, presented an 
ultimatum to the OKH: if Germany did 
not send five panzer divisions within twenty- 
four hours Hungary would reserv e the right 
to act as its interests might require. Gude- 
rian called it extortion but gave his word 
to defend Hungary as if it were part of 
Germany and announced that he would 
send a panzer corps headquarters and one 
panzer division. Later he added two panzer 
brigades and two SS divisions, bringing the 
total to roughly the five divisions de- 
manded.’'- Because Hungary was in so 
shaky a condition Hitler refused to sacrifice 
the Szekler Strip even though Friessner and 
the German Military Plenipotentiary in 
Budapest assured him that the Hungarians 
were reconciled to losing the territory. 

On 9 September Friessner went to Buda- 
pest where he persuaded Horthy to put h'ls 
agreement to the withdrawal in writing. 
The impressions he received from talking to 
Horthy, Lakatos, and the military leaders 
were so disturbing that he decided to report 
on them to Hitler in person the next day. 
.\t Fuehrer headquarters Frie.ssner learned 
the second reason why Hitler did not want 
to give up the Szekler Strip. He had con- 
cluded that having broken into the Bal- 



"OKIV, IVFSl, Kriegstagebuch, Die Ereignisse 
in Ungarn von Anfang April bis zu beginn der 
Schlacht um Budapest und zur enguelligen Legali- 
sierung des. politischen Umschwungs, pp. 15-21, 
OKW/206 file. 



kans {Third Ukrainian Front had crossed 
into Bulgaria on 8 September), the Soviet 
Union would put its old ambitions — politi- 
cal hegemony in southeastern Europe and 
control of the Dardenelles — ahead of the 
drive toward Germany. In doing so, it 
would infringe on British interests and the 
war would turn in Germany’s favor becau.se 
the British would realize they needed Ger- 
many as a buffer against the Soviet Union.'” 
Since the withdrawal had started, he agreed 
by the end of the interview to let the army 
group go to the Muresul on the conditions 
that the line be adjusted to take in the man- 
ganese mines at Vatra Dornei and that it 
l)c the winter line. He also decided, after 
hearing Friessner’s report, to “invite” the 
Hungarian Chief of Staff for a talk the next 
day.”^ 

In Budapest on the loth Horthy con- 
ferred with a select group of prominent 
politicians, and a day later informed the 
Cabinet that he was about to ask for an 
armistice and desired to know which of its 
members were willing to share the respon- 
sibility for that step. The vote went heavi- 
ly against him — according to the account 
the Germans received at the time all but 
one against and, according to his own later 
statement, three for him. The Cabinet 
then demanded his resignation. He re- 
fused; or, as he put it in his Memoirs, he 



”.^t a time when a split between the Soviet 
Union and the Western Powers, remote as the pos- 
sibility inight be, was the brightest of Germany’s 
remaining prospects, such reasoning was not easy 
to refute. Friessner stated after the war that he 
assumed that Hitler was talking from knowledge, 
not merely spinning empty theories. Hans Friess- 
ner, V erratene Schlachten (Hamburg, 1956), pp. 
121-24. 
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decided not to dismiss the Cabinet. 

Either way, when the Hungarian Chief 
of Staff went to Fuehrer headquarters on 
the 1 2th he went as an ally. The day’s 
delay had mightily aroused Hitler’s suspi- 
cion, and he told the Hungarian military 
attach^ that he had no further confidence 
in the Hungarian Government. The Chief 
of Staff’s visit went off, as Antonescu’s had 
in August, in mutual complaints and re- 
criminations that were finally obscured I^y 
a thick fog of more or less empty promises. 
On his departure Guderian gave him a new 
Mercedes limousine, which came in handy 
a few weeks later when he went over to the 
Rus.sians. 

Hitler Plans a Counteroffensive 

Army Group South Ukraine completed 
the withdrawal to the Mure.sul on 15 Sep- 
tember. Tolbukhin’s armies were tem- 
porarily out of the way in Bulgaria, and 
Malinovskiy’s advance from the south was 
developing more .slowly than had been ex- 
pected. His tanks and trucks had taken a 
mechanical beating on the trip through the 
pa.s.ses. On the other hand, a new threat 
was emerging on the north where Fourth 
Ukrainian Front on g September had begun 
an attempt to break through First Panzer 
Army and into the Dukla Pass in the Bes- 
kidcs of eastern Czechoslovakia and toward 
Uzhgorod. Behind that sector of the front 
the Germans were at the .same time having 
trouble with an uprising in Slovakia in 
which the Mini.ster of War and the one- 



^OKW, WFSt, Kriegstagebuch, Die Ereignisse 
in Ungarn von Anjang April bis zu beginn der 
Sehtacht urn Budapest und zur endgueltigen I.egal- 
isierung des politischen Umtehwungs, p. 21, OKW/ 
206 file; .Admiral Nicholas Horthy, Memoirs (Lon- 
don. 1956), p. 224. 



division Slovakian Army had gone over to 
the partisans. 

While Frie.s.sner was at Fuehrer head- 
quarters Hitler had instructed him to use 
offensively the new divisions being sent. 
He wanted them as.scmbled around Cluj 
for an attack to the south to smash Sixth 
Tank and Twenty-seventh Armies and re- 
take the Predcal and Turnu Rosu Passes. 
Friessner issued the directive on 15 Sep- 
tember, but the prospects of an early start 
were not good. Hitler had some of the 
reinforcements .stop at Budapc.st, in readi- 
ness for a political crisis there. 

At the front, the Hungarians, who had 
not done badly against the Rumanians, 
were disinclined toward becoming earnc.stly 
embroiled with the Russians. To give them 
some stiffening, the Army group merged 
Hungarian Second Army with Sixth Army 
to form the .^rmeegruppe Frettcr-Pico 
under the Commanding General, Sixth 
.‘\rmy, Fretter-Pico. On the 17th Fretter- 
Pico reported that Second Army was in a 
“cata,strophic,” .state and that one mountain 
brigade had run away. 

Tank Battle at Debrecen 

At mid-month the Stavka also gave new 
orders. It directed Tolbukhin, still occu- 
pied in Bulgaria, to give Forty-sixth Army 
to Malinovskiy, and it transferred the Cav- 
alry-Mechanized Group Pliyev from First 
Ukrainian Front. It instructed Malinov- 
skiy to send his main thrust northwest from 
Cluj toward Debrecen, the Tisza River, 
and Miskolc, expecting him thereby both 
to benefit from and assist Fourth Ukrainian 
Front’s advance toward Uzhgorod. For a 
week, beginning on 16 .September, Sixth 
Tank and Twenty-seventh Armies tried un- 
successfully to take Cluj, which, because of 
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Hitler’s plan, was exactly the place Anny 
Group South Ukraine was most determined 
to hold.=“ 

Friessner was far short of the strength 
both to fight the battle at Cluj and estab- 
lish a front west of there. On 20 September 
a minor Russian on.slaught threw back to 
■Arad the Hungarians covering his flank on 
the we.st, and the following day they gave 
up the city without a fight. Thereafter the 
Hungarian General Staff activated a new 
army, the Third, compo.sed mostly of re- 
cruits and recently recalled re.servists, to 
hold a front on both sides of Arad. Reluc- 
tantly, it agreed to put the army under 
Army Group South Ukraine. 

Losing Arad sent another wave of panic 
through Budapest even though the army 
group (redesignated Army Group South 
at midnight on 23 September) was certain 
that Malinovskiy did not yet have enough 
.strength at .\rad to attempt to strike out for 
Budapest. The German Military Plenipo- 
tentiary in Budapest reported on the 23d 
that the Hungarian command had com- 
pletely lost nerve. It had pulled First Army 
back to the border, it intended to move two 
divisions of Second Army west, and it 
wanted to withdraw Third .Army to the 
TLsza River. The OKH promptly whipped 
the Hungarians into line and had their 
orders rescinded. “In view of the Hun- 
garian attitude,” Guderian then sent sev- 
eral strong panzer units to “rest and refit” 
just outside Budapest. 

The Hungarians’ nervousness was pre- 
mature, but not by much. Malinovskiy 
was .shifting his main force west to the 
Arad-Oradca area, and Army Group South 
had too few German troops to keep pace. 

~-/KOF(R). IV, a 8 a- 83 . 
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On the 24th, when Friessner called for re- 
inforcements, the Operations Branch, 
OKH, replied that it recognized the need; 
the reason the army group had not been 
given any so far was that Hitler was still 
convinced the Soviet Union would first at- 
tempt to settle affairs in the Balkans on its 
own terms. 

On the 25th elements of Sixth Tank 
Army, .shifted west from Cluj, began clos- 
ing in on Oradca. Fries.sner informed 
Hitler that the next attack would come 
across the line Szeged-Oradea, either north- 
west toward Budapest or north along the 
Tisza to meet Fourth Ukrainian Front's 
thrust through the Be.skides. He could not 
•Stop it without more armor and infantry. 
Operations Branch, OKH, replied that 
Hitler intended to assemble a striking force 
of four panzer divisions around Debrecen 
for an attack .south, but that could not be 
done before to October. Until then Frie.s,s- 
ner would have to deploy the forces he had 
in trying to check the Russians in the 
Szeged-Oradea area. 

By the end of the month Hitler had 
flc.shed nut his plan for the proposed strik- 
ing force. The attack would go south past 
Oradca and then wheel west along the rim 
of the Transylvanian Alps to trap the Rus- 
sians north of the mountains. After mop- 
ping up. Army Group South could estab- 
lish an ea.sily defensible winter line in the 
mountains. For a while it appeared that 
he might have time enough to put the strik- 
ing force together. After taking Oradea 
on 26 September and losing it two days 
later when the Germans counterattacked. 
Second Ukrainian Front reverted to aimless 
skirmishing.^** 

* Obkdo. d. H. Gr. Suedukraine. la Kriegstage- 
buch, Band 4. Teil 2, 24-30 Sep 44, H. Gr. A 
75126/33 Hlc; Obkdo. d. H Gr. Sued, la Kriegs~ 
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The Stavka was also looking for a quick 
and sweeping solution. {Map On its 
orders, Malinovskiy deployed Forty-sixth 

tagebuih. Band 4, Teil 3, 1-5 Oct 44, H. Gr. A 
75126/34 file. 



.4rmy, Fifty-third Army, and the Cavalry- 
Mechanized Group Pliyev on a broad 
front north and south of Arad for a thrust 
across the Tisza to Budapest. To their 
right Sixth Tank Army, now a guards tank 
army, was to strike past Oradea toward 
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Debrecen, the Tisza, and Miskolc, there 
to meet a Fourth Ukrainian Front spear- 
head that would come through the Dukla 
Pass and by way of Uzhgorod. The pincers, 
when they closed, would trap Army Group 
South and First Panzer and Hungarian 
First Armies. Twenty-seventh Army, Ru- 
manian First Army, and Cavalry-Mech- 
anized Group Gorshkov were to attack to- 
ward Debrecen from the vicinity of Cluj. 
Timoshenko co-ordinated for the Stavka.''‘ 

The plan was ambitiou-s, too ambitious. 
Men and materiel for an extensive build-up 
were not to be had at this late stage of the 
general summer offensive; both fronts were 
feeling the effects of combat and long 
marches; and their supply lines were over- 
extended. Because of the difference in 
gauges, the Rumanian railroads, if any- 
thing, were serving the Russians less well 
than they had the Germans, and Second 
Ukrainian Front had to rely mainly on 
motor transport west of the Dnestr. Malin- 
ovskiy’s broad-front deployment gave him 
only about half the ratio of troops to front- 
age usual for a Soviet offensive.^® As a 
prerequisite for the larger operation Fourth 
Ukrainian Front’s progress through the 
Dukla Pa.ss was not encouraging; it had 
been slow from the .start and at the end of 
the month the offensive was almost at a 
standstill. 

After the turn of the month the Soviet 
attack into the Dukla Pass began to make 
headway, partly because Hitler had taken 
out a panzer division there for his striking 
force, and on 6 October the Russians took 
the pass. That morning Malinovskiy’s 
armies attacked. Hungarian Third Army 
melted away fast. At Oradea, however, 

* Zhilin, cd., Vazhneyshiye Operatsii OUchest- 
vennoy Voyny, IV, 382. 

’“Ibid., p. 383. 



Sixth Guards Tank Army met Germans 
and was stopped. 

On the 8th, as his left flank was closing 
to the Tisza, Malinovskiy turned Cavalry- 
Mechanized Group Pliyev around and 
had it strike southea.st behind Oradea. 
That broke the German hold.®' By night- 
fall a tank corps and a cavalry corps stood 
west of Debrecen, and Friessner, over 
Hitler’s protests, ordered the Armeegruppe 
Woehler to start back from the Muresul 
line.” 

The army group still had one panzer divi- 
sion stationed near Budapest and another, 
the first of the proposed .striking force, at 
Debrecen. On 10 October the divisions 
attacked east and west below Debrecen 
into the flanks of the Soviet spearhead. 
Late that night their points met. They had 
cut off three Soviet corps. The army 
group envisioned “another Cannae,” and 
Hitler ordered Armeegruppe Woehler to 
stop on the next phase line. 

The next day, when Sixth Guards Tank 
Army put up a violent fight to get the corps 
out, who had trapped whom began to be- 
come unclear. The flat Hungarian plain 
became the .scene of one of the wildest tank 
battles of the war. Malinovskiy reined in 
on his other armies. By the 12th the Rus- 
sians in the pocket were shaking themselves 
loose, and Friessner ordered Armeegruppe 
Woehler to start back again. On the 14th 
the Ru.ssians were clearing the pocket, and 
Army Group South began concentrating on 
getting a front strong enough to keep them 
from going north once more. In the Bes- 
kides Fourth Ukrainian Front was moving 



’"Ibid., p. 383. 

” .Armcrgnippe Fretter-Piro had taken command 
of Hungarian Third Army after it was formed and 
had transferred Hungarian Second Army to Head- 
quarters. Eighth .Army, as .Armeegruppe Woehler. 
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slowly again south of the Dukla Pass and 
trying to get through some of the smaller 
passes farther east.®^ 

Ilorthy Asks for an Armistice 

During the battle at Debrecen the Ger- 
mans were aware that they were, as some- 
one in OKH put it, “dancing on a vol- 
cano.” They sensed that in Budapest a 
break might come any day, almost any 
hour. Their suspicion was well founded. 
In late Septemirer Horthy had sent repre- 
sentatives to Moscow to negotiate an ar- 
mistice, and on 1 1 October they had a draft 
agreement completed and initialed without 
a fixed date. To be ready for any sudden 
moves. Hitler had sent in two “specialists,” 
SS General von dem Bach-Zelewski and 
SS Col. Otto Skorzeny. Von dem Bach had 
long experience in handling uprisings, most 
recently at Warsaw. Skorzeny commanded 
the daredevil outfit that had rescued Mus- 
solini. 

The crisis in Hungary resolved itself less 
violently than the Germans expected. .As 
Hungarian head of state for a generation, 
Horthy had accumulated tremendous per- 
sonal prestige, but his authority had de- 
clined, and his political position was badly 
undermined. In the Parliament during the 
first week of October the parties of the right 
formed a prowar, pro-German majority 
coalition against him. The .\rmy was split; 
.some of the generals and many of the senior 
staff officers wanted to keep on fighting. 
On 8 October the Gestapo arrested the 
Budapest garrison commander, one of 
Horthy’s most faithful and potentially most 
effective supporters, and, on the 15th, it 

^ Obkdo. d. H. Gr. Sued, la Kriegstagebuch. 
Baud 4. Teil 3. 6-14 Oct 44, H. Gr. 75126/34 
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arrested Horthy’s son, who had played a 
leading role in the attempt to get an ar- 
mistice. 

The Soviet Union demanded that Hun- 
gary accept the armistice terms by 16 
October. In the afternoon of the 15th 
Radio Budapest broadcast Horthy’s an- 
nouncement that he had accepted. By 
then he was acting alone. The Lakatos 
Cabinet had resigned on the grounds that 
it could not approve an armistice and Par- 
liament had not been consulted on the 
negotiations. 

The next morning, to the accompani- 
ment of scattered shooting, the Germans 
took the royal palace and persuaded Horthy 
to “request” asylum in Germany. In his 
last official act, under German “protec- 
tion,” Horthy appointed Ferenc Szalasi, 
the leader of the Arrow-Cross Party, as his 
succe.ssor. Szalasi, whose chief claim to 
distinction until then had been his inco- 
herence both in speech and in writing, sub- 
sequently had himself named “Nador” 
(leader), with all the rights and duties of 
the Prince Regent.^* 

On 1 7 October Guderian, in an order de- 
claring the political battle in Hungary won, 
announced that the next step would be to 
bring all of the German and Hungarian 
strength to bear at the front. How that 
was to be accomplished he did not say. In 
terms of the military situation the victory 
was one only by comparison with the im- 
mediate, total dissolution that would have 
come if Horthy’s attempt to get an ar- 
mistice had succeeded. Morale in the Hun- 
garian .Army hit bottom. Some officers, 

^ OKW . tVFSt. Kriegslagebuih, Die Ereignisie 
in Ungarn ran Anfang April bis zu beginn der 
Sehlaihl urn Budapeit und zur endgueltigen Leg- 
alisierung des pnlitischen Umschitungs. pp. 27-39. 
OKW/206 file; Horthy, Memoirs, pp. 232-38. 
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including the Chief of Staff, some whole 
units, and many individuals deserted to the 
Russians, who encouraged others to do the 
same by letting the men return home if 
they lived in the areas under Soviet control. 

To the Tisza 

On the night of i6 October Hitler 
ordered Army Group South to see the battle 
through at Debrecen but also to start taking 
.Armcegruppe Wochler back toward the 
Tisza. Meanwhile, Malinovskiy had reas- 
sembled his armor, the two cavalry-mech- 
anized groups and Sixth Guards Tank 
Army, .south of Debrecen. On the 20th 
the Cavalry-Mechanized Group Pliyev 
broke through past Debrecen, and two days 
later it took Nyiregyhazji, astride Armec- 
gruppe AVochler’s main line of communi- 
cations.’'’ 

The Armeegruppe, which had also taken 
command of Hungarian First .Army, its 
neighbor on the left, held a bow-shaped line 
that at its center was eighty miles east of 
Nyiregyhaza. Frie.ssner’s first thought was 
to pull the Armeegruppe north and west 
to skirt Nyiregyhaza. His chief of staff 
persuaded him to try a more daring ma- 
neuver, namely, to have W'oehler’s right 
flank do an about-face and push due we.st 
between Debrecen and Nyiregyhaza while 



'=/rof(Ri. IV, :i84. 



Sixth Army’s panzer divisions, in the corner 
between Nyiregyhaza and the Tisza, struck 
eastward into the Russian flank.’® 

The maneuver worked with the flair and 
precision of the blitzkrieg days. On the 
23rd the two forces met and cut off three 
Soviet corps at Nyiregyhaza. Before Rus- 
sians could break loose, almost the whole 
Armeegruppe Woehler bore down on them 
from the east. In three days the Germans 
retook Nyiregyhaza. On the 29th the sur- 
vivors in the pocket abandoned their tanks, 
vehicles, and heavy weapons and fled to the 
south. 

On that day, too, for the first time in 
two months. Army Group South had a con- 
tinuous front. On the north it bent east of 
the Tisza around Nyireg)haza and then 
followed the middle Tisza to below Szolnok, 
where it angled away from the river past 
Kecskemet to the Danube near Mohacs and 
tied in with Army Group F at the mouth 
of the Drava. But it was not a front that 
could stand long. The Tisza, flowing 
through flat country, afforded no defensive 
advantages — the Russians had easily driven 
Hungarian Third Army out of better posi- 
tions than those it held on the open plain 
between the Tisza and the Danube.’’ 



* Obkdo. d. H. Cr. Sued, la K.T.B. Notii uebn 
entichiedene Fuehrungsentschluesse in der Schlacht 
6-38.10.44. H. Gr. ,\. 75 1^6/373 fllr 

Fricssner, Verralene Sthlachten. pp. 130-53: 
Obkdo. d. H, Gr. Sued. la Kriegslagebueh, Band 
4. Teil .7. 24-29 Ocl 44, H. Gr A. 73126/35 61 c 




CHAPTER XVII 



Retreat and Encirclement 



The Balkan Peninsula 

The Southeastern Theater 

The German Southeastern Theater was 
a haphazard structure in the true Balkan 
tradition. {Map 3s) It had inherited 
many of that areas’s ancient troubles and 
had acquired new ones arising out of the 
Axis invasion: tripartite (German, Italian, 
and Bulgarian) occupation, Hitler’s ruth- 
less dismemberment of Yugoslavia, the 
tangle of interests and rivalries — German, 
Italian, Bulgarian, legitimate nationalist, 
.separatist nationalist, and communist — not 
to mention Western and Soviet efforts to 
build up the anti-German resistance with 
an eye at the same time on the postwar 
future. By the spring of 1943 an Allied 
seaborne invasion of the Southeastern Thea- 
ter had been a possibility, and a year later 
the Russians were poised to break in from 
the east. 

Until August 1943 Italy had held the 
most territory, the western third of Croatia, 
Montenegro, an enlarged Albania, and 
two-thirds of Greece. Germany had held 
northern Slovenia, Serbia, Macedonia 
around Salonika, a strip of Greek territory 
on the Turkish border, the Piraeus, the 
islands in the Aegean, and Crete. Bulgaria 
had occupied western Thrace and Yugo- 
slavian Macedonia. Hungary and Ruma- 
nia had each taken a slice out of Yugo- 



slavia north of the Danube. Croatia, in- 
cluding Bosnia and Hercegovina, was a 
semiautonomous state under Dr. Ante 
Pavelic and his UstaSi Movement. .After 
Italy surrendered, Germany had taken over 
the Italian zone; the Bulgarian area had 
been enlarged somewhat; and puppet gov- 
ernments had been established in .Albania 
and Montenegro to match those in Serbia 
and Greece.' 

The Italian surrender had vastly in- 
creased the German military and adminis- 
trative responsibilities. Troop require- 
ments could only be partly met, and mainly 
with collaborator units at that. The thea- 
ter command was dealt with more lavishly. 
Hitler had appointed Field Marshal Weichs 
as Commanding General, Southea.st ( Ober- 
befehlshaber Suedost), and, in a sense, at 
the same time made him his own subordi- 
nate by naming him Commanding General, 
Army Group F. In his first function 
Weichs was supreme commander in the 
theater; in the second he had operational 
command of the troops in Yugo.slavia and 
Albania. To oversee the coastal defense 
on the Adriatic he was given the Headquar- 
ters, Second Panzer Army. Operational 
command in Greece and on the islands 
went to Generaloberst Alexander Loehr as 
Commanding General, Army Group E. 
Below the theater command but not di- 

‘ Werner Markert, Osteuropa-Handbuch, Jugo- 
slawien (Koein, 1954), pp. toa-io. 
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rectly subordinate to it the OKW had in- 
stalled a Military Commander Southeast 
with territorial responsibility for military 
government and relations with the govern- 
ments of the puppet states.® 

The Southeastern Theater Command 
had two military missions: to defend the 
coasts of the Balkan Peninsula; and to 
combat the guerrilla movements in the in- 
terior. Because of the mountainous ter- 
rain and because Germany could not afford 
to keep the equipment and vehicles re- 
quired for mobile forces in an inactive thea- 
ter, the coast defense was static, which 
forced Weichs to spread his strength thinly 
over a vast area. Some of his best units 
were on Crete and the islands in the Aegean, 
where by the spring of 1944 they were 
completely immobile and could be reached 
only by air or by small island-hopping 
boats. The troops that could be spared 
for the war against the guerrillas were 
always less than enough to conduct a 
thoroughgoing campaign. On the other 
hand, the Germans benefited from con- 
flicts between the guerrilla movements. 

The first Balkan guerrilla movement. 
Col. Draza Mihailovic’s Cetniks, had been 
organized before the 1941 campaign against 
Yugoslavia had ended; but after Tito’s 
(Josip Broz’) Partisans became active, the 
Cetniks had devoted the greater part of 
their effort to fighting them. Mihailovid, 
until May 1944 Minister of War in the 
Yugoslav government-in-exile, was con- 
cerned above all with ensuring the postwar 
return of the monarchy and Serbian pre- 
dominance in the restored Yugoslavia. 

Tito’s Partisans were the strongest and 
most effective of the Balkan guerrilla forces. 

•Walter Goerlitz, Der Zweite Weltkrieg, 1939- 
1945 (Stuttgart. 1952), p. 147, 



They had received a great boost in strength 
when they succeeded in taking over large 
stocks of weapons, including some artillery 
and tanks, from the withdrawing Italians, 
and another after the Tehran Conference 
of November- December 1943, which had 
elevated the Partisans to the status of a 
national force and pledged them full Allied 
and Soviet support. Nevertheless the Ger- 
mans, aided by the Cetniks and other na- 
tionalist groups, had managed until the 
fall of 1944 to keep Tito bottled up in the 
mountains of western Yugoslavia, the 
former Italian occupation zone which had 
all along been his stronghold. 

In Greece the guerrilla movements, com- 
munist and nationalist, had been slower 
getting started and were not nearly as 
strong as those in Yugoslavia. Despite 
British efforts to get them to work together, 
most of the time they preferred fighting 
each other to fighting the Germans. When 
the Communists began making headway 
against the nationalists, the latter negoti- 
ated a truce with the Germans which they 
kept until August 1944. 

In the German strategy the Southeast- 
ern Theater had at first threatened the 
British sea lanes in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and had acted as a counterweight 
to Allied pressure on neutral Turkey. By 
mid- 1 944 it had completely lost its effec- 
tiveness in both those respects. Militarily, 
as far as the war on the active fronts was 
concerned, the theater had become a liabili- 
ty; but a withdrawal anywhere would have 
given the Western Powers new bases or 
another foothold on the Continent, would 
possibly have led to Turkey’s dropping its 
neutrality, and would, at the very least, 
have greatly increased the apprehensions of 
the Bulgarian, Rumanian, and Hungarian 
Governments. 
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Tito (Right) With Partisan Leaders 



The forces in the Southeastern Theater 
were therefore tied down without being 
engaged, and they were looking seaward 
when the deadliest threat was at their backs. 
An aliout-face would, perhaps, have carried 
with it severe military and political con- 
sequences; but that it would in any event, 
one day have to be made seems not to have 
been given adequate consideration. The 
reason appears to have been that the thea- 
ter’s role, to the extent that it still had one, 
was regarded as strategic and therefore 
Hitler’s and the OKW’s concern. Weichs 
might be aware that he could suddenly 
find himself embroiled in the next tactical 
mess on the Eastern Front, but until that 
happened or was obviously about to hap- 
pen the relationship lietween his theater and 



the Eastern Front was a matter of grand 
strategy that could be evaluated only at the 
highest command level. Moreover, as com- 
mander of an OKW theater, he was in a 
completely separate command channel from 
the Eastern Front and almost in a different 
war. 

Weichs and Hitler Wait and See 

The first overt change in the situation 
of the Southeastern Theater came in early 
August 1944. Turkey’s break with Ger- 
many on the 2d raised a possibility of land- 
ings on the islands in the Aegean and gave 
the Bulgarian Government the nudge it 
needed to set a course out of the war. Dur- 
ing the next two weeks Bulgaria re-estab- 
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lished consular relations with the Soviet 
Union and restricted German movements 
through its territory. A coup was out of 
the question because all the Germans had 
in that country was a small military mis- 
sion, Weichs could not spare any troops, 
and the Bulgarian Army, considering the 
small part it had played in the war, was 
rather well outfitted with German tanks 
and planes. 

On 17 August the Bulgarian Premier 
told the Parliament the government was 
“determined to remove all obstacles to 
peace.” ^ Weichs thereupon concluded that 
when Bulgaria defected he would have to 
take his troops in Greece back to the Yugo- 
slav border because the flank on the east 
and the sea frontier in Thrace would be- 
come hopcle.ssly exposed.* He did not 
know that his colleague on the east, Friess- 
ner, was having strong doubts about Ru- 
mania, and Friessner, on his side, did not 
learn until later about what was going on 
in Bulgaria. ‘ Each general took for granted 
that the other was keeping his own house in 
order and both apparently assumed that 
Hitler had the (mlitical affairs in hand. 

Weichs was at Fuehrer headquarters on 
23 August when the report came in that 
Rumania was quitting the war. Because 
of Rumania and Bulgaria, Hitler then de- 
cided that the front in Greece, particularly 
on the Peloponnesus, was henceforth to lie 
considered an outpost line to be evacuated 
if the Americans and British attacked. The 

•New York Times, August 19, 1944. 

* Maximilian Freiherr von Weichs, Auszuege aus 
dem Tagebuch des Feldmarschalls Freiherr von 
Weichs aus den Jahren 1943 und 1944. aus den 
Original-N otizen in Gabelsberger Stenographie 
uebertragen durch Generalmajor a.D. Curt Ritter 
von Geitner (hereafter cited as Weichs Diary), 17 
Aug 44, MS, OCMH hies. 

‘Friessner, Verratene Schlachten, p. 74. 



weight of the defense would be moved north 
into Yugoslavia, and the “tendency” would 
be to draw .\rmy Group E north and con- 
centrate its strength around the Athens- 
Salonika-Belgrade railroad.® 

On the 25th Hitler ordered all civilians 
and noncombatant militar)' out of areas 
that might suddenly become combat zones." 
The panic and confusion in Rumania, 
where the German personnel were trying 
to get out at the last minute, had inspired 
the order. Coming when it did, it gave 
Weichs a chance to pare down excess bag- 
gage and reduce the administrative over- 
head, which was especially high in Greece, 
where women, academicians, and others 
who preferred to contribute their bit to- 
ward the “final victory” in sunshine and 
surrounded by the monuments of antiquity, 
had found assignments particularly con- 
genial. 

After Rumania surrendered. Hitler, the 
OKW, and Weichs were still inclined to 
wait and see, even though prudence, the 
condition of the theater forces, and the 
course of the battle in Rumania all would 
seem to have demanded an early decision. 

The Southeastern Theater forces were 
neither very flexible nor very reliable tac- 
tical instruments. The theater had a ration 
strength of 900,000 men, including naval 
and air contingents and what the Germans 
called "Wehrmachlsgefolge,” the techni- 
cians, bureaucrats, police, and mere 
hangers-on who followed the armed forces 
into occupied countries. The ground com- 

• Weich« Diary, 23 Aug 44; O.B. Suedost (O. 
Kdo. H. Gr. F), la Kriegstagebuch Nr. 3, 25 Aug 
44, H. Gr. F 66136/1 61 e. 

’ OKW, WFSt, Qu. 2 Nr. 06938/44, Evacuation 
in the Allied, Friendly, and Occupied Countries, 
10 Sep 44, in Office, Chief of Naval Operations, 
Fuehrer Directives and Other Top-Level Directives 
of the German Armed Forces, 1942-1945 (1948). 
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bat strength was, roughly, 600,000 men in 
38 divisions and brigades of which 7 were 
Bulgarian divisions and 9 foreign collabo- 
rator divisions which included in their ranks 
Russians, Italians, Arabs, and all of the 
Balkan nationalities. The 15 German di- 
visions and 7 German fortress brigades 
were, in the main, not first-class units, and 
mo.st of them were not fully combat-trained 
or equipped." The divi.sions were in part, 
and the fortress battalions almost entirely, 
made up of over-age and limited service 
men. Of the total strength. Army Group 
E in Greece had 300,000 men, some 90,000 
of them on the islands. Its ratio of German 
to foreign troops was somewhat higher than 
in the theater as a whole; it had half of the 
German divisions and all but one of the 
fortress battalions.® The mobility of the 
units in the theater ranged from low to non- 
existent. The lines of communication were 
sparse and primitive. .Army Group E had 
one railroad, the .\thens-Salonika-Belgrade 
line; it and the one or two reasonably good 
roads into Greece ran through Bulgarian- 
occupied Macedonia. 

On 26 Augast, Weichs instructed a 
mountain division to move out of Greece 
and into southern Serbia just north of the 
Bulgarian occupation zone. On the 30th, 
certain by then that Bulgaria would be out 
of the war in a matter of days, he told the 
mountain division to stop at Nis and an SS 
division and an Air Force field division to 

'MS # P-114C, Supplemcnl, Die Kriegsereig- 
nisse auf dem Balkan im Rahmen der deutschen 
Operattonen an der Ostfront, 1944-45 (General- 
major a, D. Curt Ritter von Geitner), Teil /, p. 46. 

* MS # P-114C, Supplement, Die Kriegsereig- 
nisse auj dem Balkan im Rahmen der deutschen 
Operalionen an der Ostfront, 1944-45 (General- 
major a. D. Erich Srhmidt-Richbcrg), Teil II, p. 1 1 ; 
OKU'. fi'FSt, K.T.B. Ausarbeitung, Der sued- 
oestliche Kriegsschauplatz, t .4-31 .11.44. P- 336, 
IMT Doc 1794-PS 



move into the Bulgarian zone from Greece 
and hold the road and rail junction at 
Skoplje.'® 

The OKW, in no greater hurry than 
Weichs was, had issued an “Order for the 
Defense of the Southeast” the day Irefore. 
It directed Weichs to deploy his reserves in 
the Belgrade-Nls-Salonika area and begin 
getting ready for a withdrawal in Greece 
to the line Corfu-Mount Olympus. To 
start getting the troops off the islands the 
furlough quotas were raised. But the ol>- 
ject for the time being was “above all” to 
avoid giving the impression that an evacu- 
ation was under way." 

Bulgaria Surrenders 

The Bulgarians, since they were not at 
war with the Soviet Union, hoped to gel 
terms that would let them revert to com- 
plete neutrality and keep Soviet troops out 
of the country. To give their case what 
substance they could they offered to assist 
Turkey in repelling any — by then, to say 
the least, hypothetical — German invasion 
attempt; they demanded that Germany 
withdraw its military mission; and they dis- 
armed and interned the Germans who fled 
across the l^order from Rumania. But their 
negotiations with Soviet representatives in 
Turkey failed to make headway. 

On 2 September, the day Russian troops 
reached the border at Giurgiu on the 
Danulte, a new Cabinet was formed; two 
days later Bulgaria unilaterally declared an 
end to the state of war with the Allies and 
a return to full neutrality. For the Rus- 
sians that was not enough. Claiming a 



'"Ibid., p. 336; Weichs Diary, 30 Aug 44. 

“OB. Suedost < 0 . Kdo. H. Gr. F), la Kriegs- 
tagebuch Nr. 3. 29 Aug 44, H. Gr. F 66135/1 61 e 
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neutral Bulgaria would become a refuge for 
the retreating Germans, the Soviet Union 
declared war on 5 September. 

On the night of the 8th, after Third 
Ukrainian Front had crossed the Ixirder 
during the day, Bulgaria declared war on 
Germany. By then the realignment was 
in full progress.*- The German military 
mission had left Bulgaria. In Macedonia 
the Germans were disarming and interning 
the Bulgarian occupation corps without 
much trouble. At Skoplje three Bulgarian 
divisions abandoned their weapons and 
equipment and fled into the mountains. At 
Prilep several regiments put up a fight that 
lasted into the fourth week of the month.” 

A Front on the East 

The Rumanian surrender and Bulgaria’s 
defection opened a 425-milc front on the 
east from the Hungarian border to the 
-\egean Sea — one that Southeastern 
Theater Command had somehow to de- 
fend. For the moment the danger was 
greatest in the south, where a front had to 
l>e created east of the line Salonika-Skoplje- 
Nis if Army Group E was to have a chance 
to escape out of Greece. On 9 September 
Weichs shifted the Army Group E bound- 
ary north to Klisura and added Albania to 
the army group zone. That made Loehr 
responsible for the most vulnerable stretch 
of his own retreat route. Some Army 
Group E troops were already in Mace- 
donia; others were coming to Salonika 
from the islands. .\t midmonth the army 

"OKtV, WFSt. K.T.B. Ausarbeitung, Der sued- 
oestliche Kriegsschauplatz, 1.4.-31.12.44, pp. 337- 
38, IMT Doc 1794-PS. 

“ O.B. Suedost < 0 . Kdo. H. Gt. F), la Kriegs- 
tagebuch Nr. 3, ii, 18, ao, 34 Sep 44. H. Gr. F 
66135/1 6Ie. 



group was succeeding in closing the cross- 
ings on the prewar Bulgarian lx>rder and 
had a line on the Strimon River. It was 
troubled most by lack of means to trans- 
port the troops to the front and by the 
necessity for completely re-equipping those 
who came from the islands. 

In the Army Group F zone lietween 
Klisura and the Iron Gate, on 5 September, 
when the Sixth Guards Tank Army .spear- 
head reached Tumu Severin, a motorized 
brigade going east to hold the Iron Gate 
was delayed in Belgrade where air attacks 
had destroyed the bridges. After the tank 
army turned north on the 6th, the Military 
Commander Southeast set up a thinly 
manned front that followed the Yugoslav 
border and straddled the Danube just west 
of the Iron Gate. At midmonth Weichs 
sent part of a division and two police bat- 
talions into the Army Group South Ukraine 
zone to try to take and hold Timisoara, the 
southern gateway to the Hungarian plain 
and the Banat. Second Panzer Army had 
to stay where it was for the time being to 
hold Croatia in case Hungary surrendered 
and Croatia tried to follow.” 

That Army Group E could not stay in 
Greece and that getting it out would, in 
time, become more difficult, maybe impos- 
sible, were accepted facts at all German 
command levels, hut Weichs was not letting 
himself lie rushed, which apparently suited 
Hitler and the OKW. On 10 September 
Weichs indicated he was not ready to make 
a decision. He told Loehr the decision 
would depend on how things went in 
Macedonia; the theater command would 
give the order when the time came.*' 

“MS # P-114C, Supplement (Schmidt-Rich- 
berg), Teil II, 64-71. 

“O.B. Suedost (O Kdo. H Gr. F), la Kriegs- 
tagebuch Nr. 3, to Sep 44, H. Gr. F 66135/1 6le. 
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Meanwhile, to the Germans’ surprise, 
the troops were coming off the islands by 
air, some even by sea, with no interference. 
It appeared to Weichs that the Allies were 
“trying to build golden bridges” for him. 
He and the rest of the German Command, 
including Hitler e.specially, wondered why 
the British and Americans, while smashing 
the retreat routes out of Greece through 
Yugoslavia, were at the same time letting 
the Germans get off the islands. 

The Allied Balkan Air Force had started 
Ratweek on I September; it was in- 
tended to cut the exit routes from Greece 
and southern Yugoslavia and to help Tito’s 
Partisans push east into Serbia to meet the 
Russians advancing through Rumania.'® 
Heavy strikes on the 3d cut all the trans- 
portation arteries running through Nis and 
badly damaged all the Danube and Sava 
bridges at Belgrade. These and othei- 
attacks on the roads and railroads did not 
give the Partisans as much of a leg-up as 
had, perhaps, been expected; but, until the 
damage was repaired, they snarled German 
troop movements in eastern Yugoslavia, 
sometimes critically, as in the case of the 
motorized brigade going toward the Iron 
Gate, and they stalled all traffic except by 
air to and from Greece. 

The inexplicable tacties, from the Ger- 
man point of view, of the Allies led Hitler 
and the OKW to speculate that the British 
wanted to get the Germans off the islands 
but wanted to keep them in Greece as a 

'* Wesley Frank Craven and James Lea Cate, 
eds., “The Army Air Forces in World War II,’’ 
vol. Ill, Europe: ARGUMENT to V-E Day. Jan- 
uary 1944 to May 1945 (Chicago, 1951 ). PP- 473 - 
74; Fitzroy Maclean, Eastern Approaches (London, 
1949), PP- 470-83. 

"Weichs Diary, 3 Sep 44; OKW. WFSt. K.T.B. 
Ausarbeitung. Der suedoestliche Kriegsschauplati. 
1.4.-31.12.44, p. 343, IMT Doc 1794-PS. 



kind of police force and as a counterweight 
to the Russians.'* On 15 Septeml)er Hitler 
authorized full evacuation of the islands 
and at the same time directed Weichs to 
“play off against each other the crosscur- 
rents” between the Soviet Union and the 
Allies in order to exploit the apparently 
passive attitude of the latter toward the 
German withdrawal.'* 

His scheme got no further. On that 
same day, in a surprise raid, British and 
American lx>mliers hit the airfields around 
Athens, badly damaging them and destroy- 
ing a large number of JU— 52 transports. 
During the next few days British .ships, in- 
cluding aircraft carriers with night fighters, 
moved into the Aegean, and German losses 
on the flights to and from the islands 
mounted.’* 

Nevertheless, Hitler continued to see in 
the absence of an attempt to invade the 
Greek mainland an impending falling out 
among his enemies and was, therefore, in- 
clined to go on trying to keep his own hand 
in the game. That the British and Ameri- 
cans could be fully occupied in their other 
theaters, as in fact they were by then, and 
that neither the Western Powers nor the 
Soviet Union would have been willing at 
that stage of the war to risk a conflict over 
the Balkans, as was demonstrated by the 
Balkan arrangement Churchill and Stalin 
made in Moscow in October, seems not to 
have occurred to Hitler.’'® 



“ O.B. Suedost (O. Kdo. H. Gr. F), la Kriegs- 
tagebuch Nr. 3, 15 Sep 44, H. Gr. F 66136/1 Hie. 

'“OKW. WFSt, K.T.B. Ausarbeitung, Der sued- 
oestliche Kriegsschauplatz, t .4.— 31 .12.44, P- 34 - 
IMT Doc 1794-PS. 

” John Ehrman, Grand Strategy, Volume VI, 
October 1944-August 1943 (London, 1956), vol. 
VI, pp. 41-43; Winston Churchill, “The Second 
World War,” Triumph and Tragedy (Boston, 
>953), PP 226-38. 
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In the third week of September South- 
eastern Theater Command detected the be- 
ginnings of a Soviet l)uild-up on its eastern 
front. In Rumania, north of the Tran- 
•sylvanian Alps, Second Ukrainian Front 
moved Fifty-third Army into the Arad- 
TimLsoara area. South of the mountains, 
lead elements of Forty-sixth Army, coming 
north across the Danul)e from Bul- 
garia, reached Turnu Severin. Another of 
Third Ukrainian Front’s armies, the Fifty- 
seventh, was obsers'ed, .south of the Danube, 
moving wast toward the Yugoslav-Bulgar- 
ian lx>rdcr. Most ominous was a sudden 
increase in the numbers of Soviet planes on 
the airfields in western Bulgaria and Ruma- 
nia. Aerial photographs taken on 19 Sep- 
tember showed 372 aircraft on two fields 
near Sofiya. 

I’he Bulgarians were deploying their 
home forces along the border. On 22 Sep- 
tember Bulgaria proclaimed general mo- 
bilization.*“ Even though the actual Bul- 
garian capabilities were still in question, 
that they could contemplate going into ac- 
tion at all was an unplea.sant surpri.se; the 
Germans had expected the Bulgarian Army 
to disintegrate in the aftermath of the sur- 
render. 

On 18 September Weichs secured per- 
mission from the OKW to evacuate Corfu 
and .start taking the front back from the 
coast in western Greece. Two days later 
he submitted, “as background for the 
Fuehrer’s decision,” a situation report call- 
ing attention to the Soviet and Bulgarian 
movements and the possibility that as a 
consequence Hitler would “soon and sud- 

*' MS # P-114C, Supplement (Schmidt-Rich- 
berg), Veil II, p. 356. 

” OKW, WFSl, K.T.B. Ausarbeitung, Der sued- 
oestliche Ktiegsschauplalz, i .^-31 .13.44, P' 34 ®- 
IMT Doc 1794-PS. 



denly” be faced with “fundamental deci- 
sions regarding Greece.” His diary re- 
veals that on 2 1 September he still had not 
made up his own mind. An offensive in 
the crucial .Skoplje-Nis .sector, he believed, 
could come soon and with it the danger of 
Army Group E’s being cut off; therefore, 
the time was approaching when he would 
have to stop the flights from the Islands and 
use the planes to fly Army Group E troops 
north to reinforce the Macedonian front. 
When .should the decision be made? Lochr 
wanted it right away; but, Weichs rca.soncd, 
aside from the increa.scd air strength, there 
were no “positive” signs that the Russians 
were about to do anything. If they wanted 
to, they could move fa.st, maybe so fast that 
any decision would then come too late to 
save Loehr’s troops. Nevertheless, he still 
believed everything “humanly po.ssible,” in- 
cluding taking risks on the Macedonian 
border, ought to be done to get the men 
off the Islands.** He was apparently not 
yet thinking at all of forcing to an i.ssuc the 
bigger question, when to evacuate Greece 
altogether. 

In resolving his quandary, Weichs was 
not getting any help from his opponents. 
The Russians were moving, but neither as 
fast nor as purposefully as they might have. 
The flights to the islands, in spite of losses, 
were more than double the forty-four per 
day averaged early in the month. Even 
though Loehr had pulled his troops on the 
Peloponnesus back to two bridgeheads in 
the north, one at Patrai and the other on 
the Isthmus of Corinth, the only sign that 
the Allies had so much as taken notice was 
a British landing on 21 .September on Kith- 

”O.B. Sutdost (Ob. kdo. H. Gr. F), la Kriegs- 
tagebuch Nr. 3, 18, 20 Sep 44, H. Gr. F 66135/1 
6le. 

** Weichs Diary, 2 1 Sep 44. 
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ira off the southern tip of the peninsula. 

While the Russians appeared to be giv- 
ing it time, Southeastern Theater Com- 
mand desperately needed all it could get. 
The front in the cast was pitifully thin. 
Communications to the front and laterally 
behind it were in a constant snarl from air 
and Partisan activity. The theater com- 
mand was trying to go to war with, even 
by the then prevailing German standards, 
a motley assortment of units; and at its hack 
stood Tito eyeing what were for him the 
ultimate prizes, Serbia and the capital, Bel- 
grade. In Greece, Army Group E had 
several divisions either moving or ready to 
move north, but some of the units, those 
from the islands, were unarmed and com- 
pletely immobile, and all overland traffic 
was slow. 

Without waiting to complete an orderly 
build-up, a Third Ukrainian Front force, 
on 22 September, crossed the Danube into 
the l)end west of Tumu Severin. At first, 
the Russians were just .strong enough to 
make modest headway against the German 
outposts there, but by the 25th Weichs be- 
gan to become concerned. He decided to 
put in the ist Mountain Division to clean 
out the bend. Tolbukhin by then had one 
division across the river and four standing 
by on the other side. 

Early on the morning of the 27th a report 
reached Weich’s headquarters in Belgrade 
that Second Ukrainian Front's left flank 
was advancing west between Timisoara 
and the Danube. He had parts of two SS 
divisions at Timisoara and a motorized 
brigade north of the Iron Gate but nothing 
in between; the assumption had been that 
the Russians were more likely to go north- 
west past Timisoara into Hungary. Weichs 
right away suspected what was coming — 



two thrusts from the east on either side of 
the Danube toward Belgrade, to be rein- 
forced, perhaps later, by Tito’s forces from 
the west — but he did nothing.”® Although 
the motorized brigade north of the Danube 
was in trouble and on the 28th was nearly 
encircled, the counterattack .south of the 
river was going well. 

On the 29th the opinion in Weich’s 
staff was that “gradually” it was beginning 
to appear, at least “the thought could no 
longer be discounted,” that the Soviet 
LXXVll Corps and Forty-sixth Army, 
both in the sector between Timisoara and 
the Danube, had Belgrade as their “general 
objective.” During the day Weichs de- 
cided to bring up from Greece, in addition 
to a Jaeger division on the way, two regi- 
ments, one by rail and one by air. 

Belgrade — Decision To Evacuate 
Greece 

On the 30th Weichs and his staff for the 
first time became genuinely alarmed. North 
of the Danube the Russians had 3 corps in 
action against yJ/j understrength German 
battalions; south of the river the ist Moun- 
tain Division was engaging 4, possibly 5, 
Soviet divisions; in both places the Rus- 
sians had at least again as much strength in 
reserve. Weichs once more mulled over in 
private the question what to do about Army 
Group E and concluded that a decision 
would have to be made soon.”" 

By 2 October the theater command was 
painfully aware that it was almost helpless. 
Bad weather kept the regiment scheduled 
to come by air grounded in Greece. No 
one could tell when the other regiment 



“ Weichs Diary, 27 Sep 44 
“ Ibid., 30 Sep 44. 
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would arrive; the first trains bringing the 
Jaeger division were just coming into Bel- 
grade — they had been on the way fourteen 
days.’* 

On the ad the Operations Staff, OKW, 
giving Wcichs a nudge, asked him to set 
the time for evacuating Greece. He prom- 
ised an answer in twenty-four hours. The 
next day he and Loehr agreed that every- 
thing could be ready to move on to Oc- 
tober, and the theater command ordered 
Army Group E to evacuate Albania, south- 
ern Macedonia, and Greece. The flights 
to the islands were to continue as long as 
the gasoline stores in Greece lasted and the 
airfields stayed in German hands. Hitler 
approved.’* 

In Serbia, half the battle for Belgrade 
was last before it had properly begun. On 
4 October the Russians reached Pancevo 
on the north bank of the Danube ten miles 
downstream from Belgrade. In two more 
days they took Pancevo and pushed the 
Germans back into a small bridgehead 
across the river from Belgrade. To get his 
communications equipment out of danger, 
Weichs, on 5 October, moved his head- 
quarters from Belgrade to Vukovar. On 
that day he also changed the designation 
of the Military Command Southeast to 
Armeeabteilung Serbia and proposed to the 
OKW that Second Panzer Army be taken 
away from the coast to a line in the moun- 
tains. In doing so, he relieved the former 
Military Command Southeast of its ter- 
ritorial functions and made a start toward 
converting Second Panzer Army from an 
amorphous collection of coast defense de- 
tachments into something like a tactical 

"OB Suedust (O. Kdo. H. Cr. F), la Kriegs- 
tagtbuih Nr. 3, i, 3 Oct 44, H. Gr. F 66135/1 
6le. 

"'Ibid., a, 3 Oct 44; Wcichs Diary, 3 Oct 44. 



organization. In two respects the Ger- 
mans’ luck seemed to have improved. On 
3 October the railroad bridges at Kraljevo 
and Mitrovica, out since early September, 
were repaired and the troop trains from 
Greece could run straight through to Bel- 
grade; and Soviet Forty-Sixth Army, by 
the time its left flank closed up to Belgrade, 
had turned its main force northwest to join 
the offensive across the Tisza into Hun- 
gary. 

But Wcichs still had more troubles than 
he could handle, and time was working 
against him. To make the attempt to clean 
out the Danube bend west of Turnu 
Severin, the ist Mountain Divison had 
been forced to strip its original front on the 
Bulgarian border. Just after the first of 
the month the Russians crossed the border 
past the division’s south flank, and Parti- 
sans moved in behind it, cutting the divi- 
sion’s supply lines. An SS division tried to 
re.store contact from the south; but Fifty- 
seventh Army kept coming across the border 
and poured through wherever it found an 
opening on the front from Bela Palanka 
north to the Danube. 

One mechanized corps slipped past Bor 
unnoticed and on 8 October appeared in 
the Morava River valley fifty miles behind 
the front. There, by nightfall, it had 
crossed the river and cut the railroad run- 
ning into Belgrade from the south. In the 
meantime, the Partisans had pushed into 
.Serbia southwest of Belgrade and west of 
Nis. On the gth Bulgarian First Army be- 
gan attacking pa.st Bela Palanka toward 
Nis. 

Weichs told the troops coming by rail 
from the south to unload at Kragujevac and 
attack north to clear the Morava Valley. 
He gave Headquarters, Second Panzer 
Army, command on the Tisza and on the 
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Yugoslav Partisans on the Move 



Danube south to Belgrade. The army, its 
withdrawal from the coast nearly com- 
pleted, could bring two divisions east, but 
that would take several weeks. For the 
moment all it could do was free Head- 
quarters, Armeeabteilung Serbia, to con- 
centrate on defending Belgrade. The 
.Armeeabteilung decided to take all the 
troops it could get by paring down the Bel- 
grade defense.s — about the equivalent of one 
division — and strike east to the mouth of 
the Morava, link up there with the ist 
Mountain Division, and then advance up- 
stream along the Morava to meet the 
assault coming from the south. 

The attack out of Belgrade reached the 
Morava and, on the 12th, carried upstream 
to Velika Plana where the Russians had 



fiisit c.ros.sed the river, but it was too late. 
Fifty-seventh Army had a whole mechan- 
ized corps across. By noon on the 13th the 
Soviet armor was deploying six miles .south 
of Belgrade for the advance into the city. 
Meanwhile, the ist Mountain Division had 
withdrawn west to the Morava and joined 
the force in the river valley, but, with the 
Russians at Belgrade, both were cut off. 
Weichs put all the troops in the Morava 
Valley *under the Commanding General, 
1st Mountain Division, Generalleutnant 
Walter Stettner Ritter von Grabenhofen; 
ordered Armeeabteilung Serbia to hold 
Belgrade until Stettner could break out and 
get across the Sava; and instructed Second 
Panzer Army to station some troops south 
of the upper Sava in case Stettner had to 
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go farther west. 

On the night of the 14th the Russians 
and Partisans entered Belgrade. By the 
next afternoon they had taken the center of 
the city; Armeeabteilung Serbia put all the 
strength it could spare, including a motor- 
ized artillery battalion from Second Panzer 
Army, into a bridgehead around the Sava 
bridge. During the day on the 15th Stett- 
ner started going west and his point reached 
Grocka fifteen miles southeast of Belgrade. 
The next day he gained another ten miles 
but failed in an attempt to reach the city on 
the 17th. .After getting word that he in- 
tended to try again on the 18th, Armeeab- 
teilung Serbia suddenly lost radio contact, 
and thereafter nothing more was heard 
from Stettner. .An officer who came across 
the Sava two days later stated that Stettner 
had enjoined destruction of the heavy 
equipment and an c.scapc to the west 
toward the .Sava. 

On the 19th Armeeabteilung Serbia evac- 
uated the Belgrade bridgehead. On the 
2i.st .some thousands of Stettner’s troops 
cros.sed the Sava at Sabac; 12,000 was the 
number recorded in the .Army Group F 
journal, but a later entry states that 
the actual number “was substantially 
smaller.” 

.-Irmy Grotifi E’s Withdrawal 

.After also losing Nis on 15 October, 
Wcichs had no front at all in the 120 miles 
between Nis and Belgrade and no prospect 
of doing anything about it. He gave Sec- 
ond Panzer Army command from Belgrade 
north and told it to bring the Russians to 

MS # I 14c, Supplement (Sehmidt-Rirhbcrg), 
pp 96-136: O B. SuedoU < 0 . Kdo. H. Gr. F), la 
Kriegitagebuch S'r. 3. at, 25 Oct 44. H, Gr. F 
66135/1 61 e 



a stop on the line of the Tisza, Danube, 
Sava, and Drina Rivers. He gave Army 
Group E command north to Kraljevo and 
the responsibility for keeping open its re- 
treat route Skoplje-Kraljcvo-Visegrad. Sec- 
ond Panzer Army was to hold the road 
open from Sarajevo to Visegrad. Army 
Group E had decided to stop on the line 
Scutari-Skoplje-Klisura; now it would 
have to go farther north and wc.st to the 
Sarajevo-Mostar area.’® 

Even after Belgrade and Nis were lost, 
and with them the most direct route out of 
Greece, Weichs’ lengthy irre.solution re- 
garding .Army Group E was more and 
more looking like masterful deliberation. 
The more than a month’s delay had given 
Loehr lime to ship out the noncombatants 
and superfluous equipment, and to com- 
mandeer enough civilian trucks and automo- 
biles to give himself some mobility. By the 
time the move began t n 10 October every 
unit was poised and ready. The timetable 
was perfected, and the British, who were 
cautiously moving onto the Peloponnesus, 
did nothing to disrupt it. Ju.st when .Army 
Group E began to move, Balkan Air Force 
.shifted the greater part of its effort from 
Yugoslavia to support of the British in 
Greece, thereby giving the army group 
some relief in the north and not adding any 
noticeable pressure from the south. 

The German rear guard left Athens on 
the 13th, stopped briefly on the line Metso- 
von Pa.s.s-Larisa on the 21st, and then re- 
sumed the march north. On the 31st 
Salonika was evacuated, and on the night 
of 1 November the rear guard cros.sed 
the Greek border. On the islands 45,000 
men, a third of them Italians, were left 
behind. Someone had invented the euphem- 



*' Wfii lij Diary, 14-iB Oct 44 
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ism Kernfestung (core fortress) to make it 
appear that they still had a mission. 

In the last week of October the Russians 
and Bulgarians made strong bids to take 
Kraljevo and Skoplje. Having the troops to 
spare and the railroad, Loehr could meet 
the challenge, if in both places none too 
soon. On 2 November Army Group E 
stopped the Russians at Kraljevo and in the 
next several days halted the Bulgarians east 
of Skoplje. The success of the withdrawal 
through Macedonia w'as then assured.” 
North of Skoplje the army group would 
have to veer west onto poorer roads, but it 
would be spared the almost certain disaster 
of a winter march through the coastal 
mountains. 

.'f Front on the Drina 

In the last two weeks of October Second 
Panzer Army had to retreat. Its best units 
were smashed, and the rest were in a 
complete tangle. It was so short of troops 
that it put the phy.sically and psycholog- 
ically battered survivors of Stettner’s force 
back into the front without a rest, securing 
the equipment for them by disarming the 
SS Handschar Division, a beautifully out- 
fitted but unreliable division of Balkan 
Moslems. Off the army’s north flank the 
Russians were across the Tisza and going 
west to the Danube. 

Weichs, as Commanding General, Army 
Group F, had tried to create a front on the 
east; but, as Commanding General, South- 
east, he had failed to make the decision that 
would have enabled him to do so; he had 
therefore fought the battle for Belgrade 



^'OKW, WFSt, K.T.B. Ausarbeitung, Der sued- 
oestliche Kriegsschauplatz, 1 -4-31 .11.44. PP- 344 ~ 
50, IMT Doc 1794-PS. 



piecemeal, always several steps behind the 
enemy. Nevertheless, after he had lost 
Belgrade and as the month wore on, it be- 
gan to look, in the north as well as in the 
south, as if he had displayed a genuine feel- 
ing for timing and a talent for sure-footed 
retrograde maneuver. Tolbukhin left the 
pursuit west of Belgrade and the Tisza 
mostly to the Partisans. Toward the end 
of the month Fifty-seventh Army shifted its 
corps north of the Danube. This gave Sec- 
ond Panzer Army a chance to make a 
phased withdrawal between the Danube 
and the Sava,whcrc it had no river line to 
fall back on. On 2 November the army 
stopped; its front followed the Danube from 
the Hungarian border to Vukovar, and 
from there it bridged the river gap to the 
mouth of the Drina and then followed the 
Drina south. The next day Army Group 
F confirmed that Fifty-seventh Army’s main 
force had gone north into Hungary to join 
the offensive toward Budapest.” 

Budapest 
The First Thrust 

In the Army Group South sector, on 29 
October Forty-sixth Army, reinforced by a 
guards mechanized corps, attacked west of 
Kcc.skemet, about halfway between the 
Danube and the Tisza. {Map Mal- 
inovskiy was trying to push the offensive 
to Budapest without pausing for a build-up. 
Fourth Ukrainian Front’s thrust from the 
north had bogged down, and his armies, 
the armored forces in particular, were in far 
from prime condition. The Cavalry- 
Mechanized Group Gorshkov had dis- 

" Ibid., 21 Ocl-3 Nov 44; Weichs Diary, 21 
Oct-3 Nov 44; MS # 1 14c, Supplement (Schmidt- 
Richberg), pp. 144-49. 
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appeared. Probably it was merged with the 
remnant.s of the Pliyev Group. Malinovskiy 
expected that as Forty-sixth Army ad- 
vanced, it would ease the way for Seventh 
Guards .Irrny to cross the TLsza. He had 
another two mechanized corps standing by 
to make the final push to Budapest. 

~~”/KOK(R). IV. 390 . 



Forty-sixth Army began to roll on the 
second day and took Kecskemet on the 
31 st. Headquarters, Sixth Army, as 
Armcegruppe Fretter-Pico, then took com- 
mand of all German and Hungarian units 
between the rivers. It was bringing Ger- 
man divisions down from the Tisza front, 
but on the 31 st all it had was one panzer 
division. On 2 November the Soviet point 
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was seven miles south of Budapest. Hun- 
garian Third Army had virtually evapo- 
rated. The next day the leading Soviet 
tank column broke into the Budapest 
bridgehead, a .semicircular ring of defenses 
the Germans had laid out east of the 
Danube skirting the suburbs, but by then 
Armeegruppc Fretter-Pico had two SS 
divisions and a panzer division in the 
bridgehead. Off Forty-sixth Army’s east 
flank five panzer divisions were moving in 
on the line of the Budape.st-Ceglcd-Szolnok 
road. On 4 Novcmlicr Hitler ordered .\nny 
Group South to concentrate all the strength 
it could in the Cegled-Szolnok area for an 
attack west toward Kecskemet to cut the 
Russians off, but Seventh Guards Army 
had already cras.sed the Tisza, taken both 
Cegled and Szolnok, and was ready to 
attack north. 

While German and Soviet tanks battled 
in the Budape.st suburbs on 4 and 5 Novem- 
ber, the city, according to the Army Group 
South war diary, “completely lost its head.” 
The panic was inspired as much by a minor 
incident inside the city as it was by the 
approaching Ru.ssians. German engineers, 
fusing demolition charges beneath the 
Danube bridges, accidently .set one off and 
blew several spans out of the Margaret 
Bridge. The accident brought to the sur- 
face the population’s most deep-seated 
fear: the Germans when they left would 
unloose a crippling wave of destruction. 
The city was anything but in a mood to 
sacrifice itself at the last minute. The 
populace wanted to believe reassurances by 
the Russians that they were not as bad as 



” H. Gr. Sued, Kriegstagebuch Enlwuerje, Band 
4. Teil 3, 29-31 Ort 44, H. Gr. A 74126/35 6Ie; 
H. Gr. Sued, Kriegitagebuch Entwuerfe, Band 4. 
Teil 4, 1-4 Nov 44, H, Gr. A 75126/38 61 e. 



the Germans painted thcm.“'‘ 

On the 5th Soviet radio traffic revealed 
that the units assailing Budapest were run- 
ning .short of ammunition.”* Malinov.skiy, 
eager for the capture of Budape.st to coin- 
cide with the 7 November anniversary of 
the Bolshevik Revolution, urged them on. 
To the commanders he wrote: “Comrades, 
exert yourselves so that we can lay the Hun- 
garian capital at the great Stalin’s feet. 
Fame and rewards await you; if you fail I 
fear for your health.” But on the 6th 
Forty-sixth Army took its troops and tanks 
out of the bridgehead and back to a line 
several miles to the south. The ammuni- 
tion shortage and a small assault Armee- 
gruppe Fretter-Pico had staged against its 
right flank, a much watered-down version 
of the counterthrust Hitler had called for, 
made the army command cautious. It also, 
probably, was keeping the experiences at 
Debrecen and Nyiregyhaza in mind. 

In Budapest, desperately ignoring the 
future, the residents eagerly, it seemed to 
the Germans frivolously, grasped the 
chance to return to their everyday routines. 
Combing the city, the Germans and the 
Hungarian Gendarmerie rounded up the 
soldiers of Hungarian Third Army — those 
they could find — and returned them to the 
front. The trip was not a long one; it could 
be made by streetcar. Many of the Hun- 
garian officers took to spending their nights 
at home. 

Malinovskiy Maneuvers 

By the time Forty-sixth Army gave up 

’‘Ibid., 4 Nov 44; Obkdo. Armgr. Woehter, la 
Nr. 2150/44, an den Chef des Gen. Stabes der H. 
Gr. Sued, 8.11.44, H. Gr. A 75126/39 6Ie. 

"//. Gr. Sued, Kriegstagebuch Entwuetfe, Band 
4, Teil 4, 5 Nov 44, H. Gr. .\ 75126/38 61 c. 

"Friessner, Veratene Schlachten, p. 168. 
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the attempt, Malinovskiy apparently had 
concluded that Budapest could not be taken 
head-on. The Stavka, agreeing, directed 
him to put the Seventh Guards, Fifty-third, 
Twenty-seventh, and Fortieth Armies into a 
broad-front attack west from the Tisza.” 
In the succeeding weeks he committed these 
armies in a series of enveloping maneuvers 
that very likely could not have been more 
elaborate had they been specifically de- 
signed to make the job look hard. 

At the same time, Friessner was trying 
to talk Hitler and Guderian out of trying 
to defend Budapest in a house-to-house 
battle. He resolved, if he could not hold 
the enemy on the edge of the city, to go 
behind the Danube and blow the bridges. 
The army group did not have the strength, 
he said, to fight the Russians and simul- 
taneously suppress the “big-city mob.” 
Hitler was unconvinced; still, he did not 
issue a definite order for a house-to-house 
defense until 26 November; as of that date 
the army group had not constructed any 
positions inside the city — for fear of inciting 
the people.” 

Malinovskiy began the roundabout 
approach to Budapest on 1 1 November. 
His armies attacking away from the Tisza 
headed northwest, their extreme left flank 
skirting the northeastern corner of the Bu- 
dapest bridgehead. On the fifth day they 
reached Hatvan and Miskolc. Hatvan, on 
the southern fringe of the Matra Moun- 
tains, controlled a low-lying corridor lead- 
ing northwest to the Danube bend above 
Budapest. Miskolc, in the Sajo River 
valley twenty-five miles southeast of the 
Czechoslovakian border, was an iron, steel, 

-/KOK(R), IV, 391. 

■//. Cr. Sutd. la Kriegstagebuch, Nov. 44, a 
Haelfu, 23, a6 Nov 44, H. Gr. A 75126/40 file. 



and arms-producing center situated astride 
a fairly easy route into Slovakia. The ad- 
vance stopped on, roughly, the line Buda- 
pest bridgehead-Hatvan-Miskolc. The Ger- 
man front wavered and buckled but did not 
break. At Miskolc Armeegruppe Woehler 
also had to deal with an uprising; the fac- 
tory workers had barricaded themselves in 
the plants to prevent the Germans from de- 
stroying them. 

On 22 November Forty-sixth Army sent 
several divisions across the Danube to Cse- 
pel Lsland, the elongated island south of 
Budapest. Friessner thought the stage was 
being set for the push into the city, but the 
Russians .stopped after they had taken the 
.southern half of the Lsland. On the 25th 
they started taking units out of the Hatvan 
concentration and shifting them south to 
the Danube. Severe as the bloodletting at 
Hatvan and Miskolc had been. Army 
Group South considered itself fortunate. If 
Second Ukrainian Front had put all its 
weight behind a thrust straight through to 
Budapest, the consequences would have 
been much more serious.*® 

Tolbukhin Joins In 

In the second half of November Third 
Ukrainian Front took its turn. After his 
main forces went north, Tolbukhin had 
moved his headquarters from Belgrade to 
Baja on the Danube in southern Hungary. 
On 7 November he had taken a small 
bridgehead on the Danube across from 
Apatin ten miles north of the Aimy Group 
F— Army Group South boundary. 

On the loth the OKW had extended the 
Army Group F zone north to Baja to give 
Weichs responsibility for defending his own 
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flank, since Army Group South was too 
heavily engaged northeast of Budapest to 
maintain more than a token defense by 
Hungarian Second Army on the Danube. 
That night the Russians had established a 
second bridgehead at Batina fifteen miles 
north of Apatin. It, too, was small, but the 
Russians soon began unloading bridging 
equipment there, a sign that they had some- 
thing big in mind. Second Panzer Army 
was getting a division from Italy, and 
Weichs had directed Army Group E to send 
several divisions as soon as they could be 
brought through from the south; when they 
would arrive, however, was hard to tell. 
For the moment, Second Panzer Army, 
.struggling to keep the Partisans off its sup- 
ply lines, barely had enough troops to 
screen the bridgeheads. 

On 22 November Fourth Guards and 
Fifty-seventh Armies broke out of the two 
bridgeheads. During the next several days 
they cleared the southern tip of the Drava- 
Danube triangle, and on the 26th took 
Mohacs. A major offensive west of the 
Danube was clearly in the making. Fifty- 
seventh Army struck west toward Pecs and 
Kapasvar. Fourth Guards Army turned 
northwest toward the northeastern tip of 
Lake Balaton. 

Again Weichs’ chief handicap was his 
own earlier indecision; he had potential 
reserves but no prospect of bringing them 
to bear in time. .\rmy Group E’s with- 
drawal had gone without a hitch through 
mid-November. Then, on the i8th, Bul- 
garian Second Army had opened a strong 
attack north of Skoplje. The next day Bal- 
kan Air Force bombers had destroyed the 
Drina bridge at Visegrad, backing up truck 
and troop columns eighty five miles east to 
Kraljevo. In Albania strong partisan units 
hemmed XXI Mountain Corps in on all 



sides as it tried to join the retreat. Army 
Group E had to put back into its own front 
some of the troops it had intended to re- 
lease, and the rest were stalled in central 
Yugoslavia 200 miles and more from where 
they could do any good. 

Aided by a miners’ uprising, the Russians 
took Pecs on 29 November. They were 
nearly out of the short range of hills be- 
tween the Drava and the Danube and 
thereafter could be expected to gain speed. 
The Germans had so far not determined 
where to put the weight of the defense. 
Fricssner was certain Tolbukhin would 
make a two-pronged thrust northwest, his 
left going toward the southern tip of Lake 
Balaton to take the oil fields and refineries 
near Nagykanizsa and his right going past 
the lake to envelop Budapest from the south 
and west. Weichs tended to agree but, 
when it came to deciding where to commit 
Second Panzer Army, was inclined to 
assume the offensive would go due west to- 
ward Zagreb to cut his main communica- 
tions lines out of the Balkans. Friessner 
wanted Second Panzer Army to put its 
main effort north of the Drava and keep it 
there; Weichs would have allowed the army 
to withdraw behind the river, leaving Army 
Group South to find the means to defend the 
area between the river and Lake Balaton.*' 

On I December Tolbukhin definitely 
showed his hand; Fifty-seventh Army made 
a quick thrust northwest from Pecs to 
Kaposvar, and Fourth Guards Army swept 
north along the Danube. That night Hitler 
gave .^rmy Group South command of Sec- 
ond Panzer Army. The next day Friessner 
ordered the army to break contact with 

"Ibid., 15-30 Nov 44; O.B. Suedost (O. Kdo. 
H. Gr. F), la Kriegstagebuch Nr. 3, 7-30 Nov 44, 
H. Gr. F. 66135/1 file; Weichs Diary, 15-30 Nov 
44 
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Army Group F and concentrate on getting 
and holding a front between the southern 
tip of Lake Balaton and the Drava south- 
west of Nag)'kanizsa. 

Tolbukhin’s northward thrust forced 
Army Group South into a round of unit 
shuffling that was nearly as wearing on 
troops and equipment as combat and that 
could quickly have proved fatal had the 
Russians themselves not been far below top 
form. Hungarian Second Army had prac- 
tically vanished. To close the ensuing gap 
between Lake Balaton and the Danube, 
Fretter-Pico was having to put in German 
divisions from the Budapest-Hatvan area. 
The transfer of a panzer division from the 
Miskolc front led to the loss of that city by 
4 December. 

Budapest Encircled 

On 5 December, when Fourth Guards 
Army approached the northern end of Lake 
Balaton, the Second and Third Ukrainian 
Fronts resumed the drive to envelop Buda- 
pest. Forty-sixth Army, back under Third 
Ukrainian Front, attacked from Csepel 
Island across the west channel of the 
Danube to Ercsi. The Seventh Guards and 
Sixth Guards Tank Armies ripped through 
beyond Hatvan. On the 8th Malinovskiy’s 
advance reached Vac on the Danube bend 
north of Budapest, and Tolbukhin’s closed 
to the line Lake Balaton-Velencze Lake 
southwest of the city. 

The OKH decided to give Friessner two 
panzer divisions and three Go-tank Tiger 
battalions for a counterattack. The ques- 
tion was. Attack in the north or the south? 
Friessner saw the greater danger in the 
south, between the lakes; Guderian believed 
it was in the north. In the end, Hitler 
decided to deploy the reinforcements as 



Friessner proposed, partly for tactical rea- 
sons, partly because he was worried about 
losing the bauxite mines situated between 
the lakes near Szekesfehervar. 

The decision made, Friessner waited for 
the panzer units to arrive and for a change 
in the weather. Rain and above-freezing 
temperatures had turned the plain south- 
west of Budapest into a morass; in places 
the roads and entrenchments were under 
water. The weather, the need to rest their 
troops, and, apparently, another fit of cau- 
tion like those they had several times re- 
cently displayed also held back the Rus- 
sians in the Balaton— Vclencze Lake— Buda- 
pest sector. If they moved before the Ger- 
man armor arrived and before the ground 
froze, Friessner would clearly be in trouble; 
they had the strength to keep going, if 
need be, with infantry alone. Armeegruppe 
Fretter-Pico was manning the 19-mile front 
between Velencze Lake and the Budapest 
bridgehead with one volksgrenadier division 
(900 infantry), 800 police — mostly non- 
Germans — and some Hungarian hussars, 
altogether about 2,500 men. 

North of Budapest, after taking Vac, 
Sixth Guards Tank Army and Seventh 
Guards Army did not try to cross the 
Danube; instead, they went northwest into 
the Boerz.senyi Mountains toward Sahy 
(I polysag), the northern gateway to the 
western Hungarian plain. To defend Sahy, 
Friessner had to take a panzer division from 
the Budapest bridgehead and bring in the 
Dirlewanger Brigade from Slovakia where, 
since the end of the Warsaw uprising, it had 
been fighting partisans. The Dirlewanger 
Brigade had six full-.strcngth battalions — 
the concentration camps gave it a more 
than ample replacement pool — but commit- 
ting it at the front was risky. Part of its 
troops were German Communists, and all 
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were considerably less than dedicated 
soldiers of the Reich. The officers were 
roughnecks and sadists, impromptu execu- 
tioners rather than tacticians. On 14 
December, after one of Dirlewanger’s bat- 
talion commanders put up a thin outpo.st 
line where he should have committed his 
whole battalion, the Russians took Sahy/' 
The commander may have had a reason for 
keeping his men back : the next day a com- 
pany of Communists deserted; and in the 
succeeding days the brigade slid into a state 
that by normal standards would have been 
considered mutiny — some troops shot their 
officers, some deserted, some did both. 

After it took Sahy Sixth Guards Tank 
Army did not make a major bid for a 
breakthrough into the plain deep behind 
Budapest, but Guderian thought it would. 
South of Budapest, meanwhile, the panzer 
divisions for the counterattack had arrived, 
but the rain continued. The weather, 
though colder, was not cold enough to 
freeze the ground solid, only enough to 
thicken the mud. Guderian, getting more 
nervous by the day, on 1 7 December urged 
Friessner to get going. The Army, he in- 
sisted, could not afford to have strong 
panzer forces standing around idle. Friess- 
ner answered that he had to wait for a 
heavy freeze; otherwise, if anything went 
wrong, he would lose all the tanks, and even 
if the attack succeeded, most of them would 
be disabled by the .second day. After argu- 
ing it out with Friessner face to face on the 
1 8th, Guderian agreed to wait, provided 
the staffs and the infantry of the two panzer 
divisions were sent north in the interim to 
help hold the front west of Sahy. 

On 20 December Malinovskiy attacked 



“//. Gr. Sued, la Kriegstagebuch. Dez. 43, 1. 
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out of the Boerzseny Mountains south of 
Sahy, and Tolbukhin struck on either side 
of Velencze Lake. During the day a tank 
column going northwest from Sahy reached 
the Hron River, but south of Sahy the Ger- 
mans had enough new strength coming in 
— the infantry of Friessner’s panzer divi- 
sions — to prevent a penetration along the 
Danube. The next day the German armor, 
two of the panzer divisions without their 
staffs and infantry, counterattacked west of 
Velencze Lake, but they had to try to cover 
the whole front. While the German tanks 
roared back and forth burning up their 
gasoline, Tolbukhin’s infantry, avoiding the 
roads, pressed along through the woods and 
still unfrozen swamps, keeping out of reach. 
Many of the tank commanders did not even 
realize what was happening until, seeking 
to refuel, found they had to fight their way 
to the gasoline dumps and, as often as not, 
discovered the Russians had been there be- 
fore them. Guderian insisted that with 
what he described as “a tank armada larger 
than any ever seen before on the Eastern 
Front” the army group ought to be able to 
stop the Russians. Fries.sner replied that 
without infantry the tanks were helpless. 

By 22 December it was certain the Rus- 
sians were trying for what the Germans 
called the “small solution,” the close-in en- 
circlement of Budapest. Except for a sec- 
ondary strike to the northwest to take 
.Szekesfehervar, Tolbukhin’s thrust was due 
north from Velencze Lake toward Eszter- 
gom. When Friessner suggested taking the 
front on the Budapest bridgehead back to 
the inner ring to gain a division for the 
battle west of the city, the OKH replied 
that Hitler had “political scruples” about 
endangering the capital. Friessner an- 
swered that then Budapest would be en- 
circled. On the night of the 22d the Oper- 
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ations Branch, OKH, telephoned that 
Friessner and Fretter-Pico had been re- 
lieved; Woehler would take the army group 
and General der Panzertruppen Hermann 
Balck would replace Fretter Pico. 

Guderian then told the new command- 
ing generals they should have only one bat- 
tle cry, “Attack !” — by patrols, locally or on 
a big scale. Germany, he said, could not 
afford a setback in Hungary that would 
force it to divert forces from the successful 
offensive in the west; the fate of the Reich 
was at stake. 

In the illusionary strategy being pursued 
in the German High Command Budapest 
had become linked with the Ardennes 
offensive. Hitler had said that losing Bu- 
dapest would reduce the effect of the vic- 
tory in the west by 50 percent. Moreover, 
and of greater significance for the future, 
to Hitler Budapest had become a symbol, 
as Stalingrad once had been: there could 
be no question of giving up the city even if 
it meant, as Guderian indicated, diverting 
strength from the offensive in the Ardennes. 

Tactically, as he promptly demonstrated, 
Woehler agreed entirely with Friessner. In 
his first telephone conversation as army 
group commander with Guderian, Woehler 
asked leave to take a division out of the 
Budapest bridgehead. Guderian answered 
that the decision given Friessner, not to take 
out troops or reduce the bridgehead, was 
irrevocable. Army Group South, he con- 
tinued, had more armor “than any other 
place,” enough to retake the Lake Balaton- 
Velencze Lake-Budapest line; and he was 
going to send an officer from the OKH to 
investigate why that armor had not been 
properly used. 

In Budapest substantial military readi- 
ness for a siege had been achieved. The 
bridgehead line of defenses had been ex- 



tended around the city on the west, barri- 
cades and tank traps had been constructed, 
and buildings had been altered to house 
firing positions. Headquarters, IX SS 
Mountain Corps, under SS-Obergruppen- 
fuehrer (Lt. Gen.) Karl Pfeffer-Wilden- 
bruch, had taken command of the four 
German and two Hungarian divisions and 
assorted smaller units in the bridgehead that 
were to form the garrison. In contrast, 
next to nothing had been done about the 
civilian population. Szalasi, who had orig- 
inally not wanted to defend Budapest, had 
lately, after talking to Hitler, changed his 
mind; however, clinging to his supernumer- 
ary role, he disclaimed any direct respon- 
sibility for the city. The people, unwilling 
to abandon their homes and possessions, 
had ignored his halfhearted evacuation 
orders, and the Germans had been reluctant 
to enforce an evacuation because the small 
corner of Hungary they still held was al- 
ready crammed with refugees and any more 
would have had to be taken into Austria or 
Germany proper. Budapest wore a holiday 
appearance; Christmas shoppers filled the 
streets; but deaths from malnutrition were 
beginning to be reported. The army group 
chief of staff had told Guderian that the 
army group opposed putting troops into a 
siege in which they would also have to stand 
off over a million starving people. Gud- 
erian had replied that the question was 
“immaterial.” 

During the day on 23 December, Fourth 
Guards Army took Bicskc and cut the road 
and railroad running west out of Budapest. 
That left only a mountain road into the 
city from the northwest, through Eszter- 
gom. On the afternoon of the 24th Woeh- 
ler called Guderian again to argue that 
historically Budapest had always been de- 
fended only on the west bank of the 
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Danube. Guderian’s mood had changed; 
he said he saw several possibilities, includ- 
ing giving up Budapest, but he would have 
to talk to Hitler first because the matter 
affected grand strategy. Three hours later 
he gave Woehler Hitler’s decision: Buda- 
pest, including the bridgehead, was to be 
held; the army group could take up to two 
divisions out of the bridgehead; the OKH 
would send the Headquarters, IV SS 
Panzer Corps, and transfer the SS Divisions 
Totenkopf and Wiking from Army Group 
Center; in the three or four days before the 
reinforcements could arrive “everyone who 
can carry a rifle” was to be put into the 
front around Budapest. 

By the 24th, it was too late to take divi- 
sions out of Budapest. The first divisions 



Woehler ordered to move had to be put into 
the line around the western suburbs. Army 
Group South no longer had any chance of 
stopping Tolbukhin’s spearhead going 
north. On 26 December it reached Eszter- 
gom and completed the encirclement. The 
next day the Russians pushed the garrison 
back to the inner defense ring. On the same 
day, a surprise thrust west almost carried 
to Komarno, the best staging area for a re- 
lief operation. On the 28th, the Russians 
suddenly stopped. By then Hitler had 
several more divisions en route to Army 
Group South, and the plan for the relief 
was taking form.*’ 



“W. Gr. Sued, la Kriegstagebuch, Dez. 44, a. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



Defeat in the North 



The Finnish Armistice 

In the last two weeks of July 1944 the 
Finnish Army began to regain its equilib- 
rium. On orders from the Slavka, Lenin- 
grad Front shifted to the defensive on the 
Isthmus of Karelia.’ In East Karelia only 
Thirty-second Army, on Seventh Army’s 
right east of IlomanLsi, continued to ad- 
vance, and it was not headed toward any 
strategic objective. The Stavka had ap- 
parently decided that to clinch the victory 
in Finland would take more troops and 
materiel than it was willing to spare from 
the offensives against .Army Groups Center 
and North. 

Cobelligerency Dissolved 

To the Finns the fate of Army Group 
North was almost as momentous as that of 
their own army. Once the Baltic coa.sl 
was in Russian hands the sea routes to Ger- 
many, on which the Finns depended for 
foodstuffs and almost all of their military 
equipment and supplies, could be cut. The 
loss of Pskov on 23 July and of Narva 
four days later were .staggering blows for 
them. The shock was intensified when, 
two days after Narva had fallen. Hitler 
ordered the I22d Inf.antry Division l>ack 
to Army Group North. Mannerhcim 

~’/KOK(R 1 , IV. 143. 
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asked that the division depart through 
Hanko rather than Helsinki to avoid 
alarming the public. The OKW insbted 
that the decision to recall the division had 
only been made because the Finnish front 
was relatively quiet and assured Man- 
nerhcim that help would be sent if another 
crisis developed, but, under the circum- 
stances, these explanations rang hollow.* 

In a secret meeting on 28 July at Man- 
nerheim’s country house in Sairala the Fin- 
nish leaders decided that Ryti should resign 
as President of Finland. On 4 August the 
Finnish Parliament elevated Mannerhcim 
to the prasidency without the fonnality of 
an election. The stage was set for a 
repudiation of the Ryli-Ribbentrop agree- 
ment and a new approach to the Soviet 
Union. 

The Germans suspected that the change 
was not to their advantage. That Man- 
nerhcim intended to rally the national re- 
sistance appeared far le.ss likely than that 
he would assume the mantle of peace- 
maker. Powerle.ss to exercise any sub- 
stantial influence over Finnish policy, they 
nervously hastened to reassure Manncr- 
heim. On 3 August, in respon.se to a Fin- 
nish inquiry concerning the military situ- 
ation in the Baltic States, the OKW sent 



’ OKW, WFSt, K.T.B. Ausarbeitung, Der noetd- 
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Schocrncr to report to Manncrhcim in per- 
son and announced that Keitel would fol- 
low in a few days. 

To draw encouraging conclusions from 
the Army Group North situation required 
a man of Schoerner’s zeal and determi- 
nation. Fifth Guards Tartk Army was just 
then .standing on his army group’s rear- 
ward communications lines west of Riga. 
The repercussions were being felt in Fin- 
land; the Lufthansa had suspended com- 
mercial air traffic between Germany and 
Finland and the direct telephone connec- 
tions had been broken. Undaunted, 
Schocmer promised the Baltic littoral 
would be held, Amiy Group North would 
lie .supplied by air and sea, and armored 
forces from East Pru.ssia would reopen the 
land lines. Ironically, his promises were 
kept — at least, long enough for the Finnish 
to get out of the war before they were com- 
pletely isolated. 

In August the Finnish military position 
was, if only temporarily, as favorable as 
even a confirmed optimist would have 
dared predict a month or so earlier. Third 
Panzer .Army opened a corridor to Army 
Group North. Between mid-July and mid- 
.August the Russians reduced their forces 
on the Isthmus of Karelia by ten rifle di- 
visions and five tank brigades; on 9 August, 
in East Karelia, the Finnish Army ended it.s 
last major operation in World War II with 
a victory when the 14th Division, 21st 
Brigade, and Cavalry Brigade trapped and 
all but wiped out two of Thirty-second 
.'Inuy’s divisions in a pocket cast of Ilo- 
mantsi.’ It appeared that as in the Winter 
War of 1939-40, although the .Soviet 



* Eero Kuussaari and Vilho Niitemaa, Suomrn 
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Union could claim a victory, its offensive 
fell short of the success it ought to have 
had, largely for the same reasons — under- 
estimation of the Finnish capacity to resist 
and rigid, unimaginative Soviet tactical 
leadership. 

Keitel went to Helsinki on 17 August, 
carrying an oak leaf cluster for Manner- 
heim and a Knight’s Cross of the Iron 
Cross for Mannerheim’s chief of staff. To 
pre.scnt an encouraging picture of the Ger- 
man total situation at that time was 
enough to strain even Keitel’s indomitable 
optimism. The Allied breakout in Nor- 
mandy had succeeded, and the liberation 
of Paris was only days away. In southern 
France a secondary offensive was develop- 
ing rapidly. In Italy the Germans were 
driven back to the Gothic Line, and on 
the Eastern Front the Russians stood on 
the outskirts of Warsaw. The end for Ger- 
many suddenly seemed very close, much 
closer than it was. 

Mannerheim took the Keitel visit as an 
opportunity to clear the air, possibly not so 
much for the Germans’ benefit as to pave 
the way for an approach to Mo.scow. The 
60,000 casualties incurred during the sum- 
mer, he .said, had lieen replaced, but Fin- 
land could not endure a second blood- 
letting on that scale. Turning to what was 
probably also uppermost in Keitel’s mind, 
the .status of the Ryti-Ribbentrop .igrcr- 
ment, he stated that Ryti, in a desperate 
hour, had made a contract which had 
proved highly unpopular. Finland regarded 
that contract as nullifcd by Ryti’s resig- 
nation. Keitel’s response, a lame refu.sal 
to accept the statement on the ground that 
he was not empowered to receive political 
communications, lietrayed the Germans’ 
impiotence. 
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Decision 

In Finhmd, after the middle of the 
month, peace sentiment increased daily, 
and rumors of all sorts gained currency. 
The report that Rumania had sued for an 
armistice injected a sense of urgency. On 
25 August, through its legation in Stock- 
holm, Finland asked whether the Soviet 
Government would accept a Finnish armi- 
■stice delegation. .\n accompanying note 
stated that Manncrheim had told Keitel he 
did not consider himself hound by the Ryti- 
Rihlientrop agreement.' fomial note 
repudiating the agreement was sent to Ger- 
many the following day. 

In its reply on 29 .August th<‘ .So\iet 
Gmernment made its svillingness to receive 
a delegation contingent on prior fulfill- 
ment of two conditions: Finland had to 
break o(T relations with Germany imme- 
diately and must order all German troops 
to leave Finnish territory within two weeks, 
at the latest by 15 September, and in case 
the Germans failed to comply the Finns 
would take measures to intern them. The 
Parliament accepted the Soviet conditions 
on 2 September and on the same day 
approved a government tnotion to break 
relations with Germany. 

The decision look the Germans by sur- 
prise. .Vllhough the German Minister in 
Helsinki hail l)cen informed on 31 .August 
that the negotiations had been opened, the 
Gennans more than half expected the 
terms would prove unacceptable. In the 
past a glance at the Soviet terms had l>een 
the In'st means of inhibiting Finnish peace 
sentiment. On 2 September, in a last- 
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minute attempt to inspire a repetition of 
that pattern, Generaloberst Lothar Rcn- 
dulic, who had replaced Dietl in command 
of Twentieth Mountain Army after the 
latter was killed in a plane crash on 23 
June, had called on Manncrheim and em- 
phasised that the Soviet demands might 
provoke a conflict lietween Gennan and 
I'innish troops which, he maintained, 
would result in 90 percent losses on both 
sides since the best soldiers in Europe 
would l)c opposing each other.* 

I'he Finnish leaders were already fully 
aware of the risks they ran in severing the 
ties with Germany. One of these, the 
danger of an economic collapse after Ger- 
man as.sistance slopped, they had tempo- 
rarily averted in .August when Sweden 
agreid to cover the Finnish requiremenLs 
in grain and some other foodstuffs for six 
months. .Another was the possiliility that 
some elements, particularly in the .Army, 
would refnsi' to ai knowledge the .surrender 
and create internal dissension or join the 
Germans. It raised alongside Rcndulic’s 
specter of a German-Finnish conflict that 
of a civil war. 

During the summer the Germans had, in 
fact, toyed with various ideas for keeping 
Finni.sh rcsLstance alive by extra-legal means. 
In June, when Ribbentrop went to Helsinki, 
he had proposed, somewhat wildly, that the 
Gennan Minister find "a thousand reliable 
men to take over the Government.” “ Hitler, 
shortly liefore Diet! was killed, had instructed 
him to draw Finnish troops into Twentieth 
Mountain Army in the event of a separate 
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peace.’ Later Rendulic envisioned the 
122nd Infantry Division in southern Fin- 
land as a nucleus around which a Finnish 
resistance could lie built and proposed one 
of the Finnish generals as a man who 
might l)c persuaded to take the lead.® 
None of these projects got beyond the talk- 
ing stage; and one which was tried after 
the armistice, reactivation of the tradi- 
tional Finnish 27th Jaeger Battalion (a 
World War I German unit which had 
given the Finnish Army almost the whole 
of its officer corps), attracted only a scat- 
tering of volunteers." The overwhelming 
majority of the Finnish population was 
willing to follow its government; more- 
over, the Finni-sh Government had licen 
careful throughout the war to prevent the 
emergence of potential Quislings. 

.After announcing their intention to 
meet the Soviet conditions, the Finns 
formed an armistice delegation — which, as 
it developed, would also have to negotiate 
the peace terms as well — under the leader- 
ship of Minister President Antii Hackzell. 
Manncrheim undertook to clarify the Fin- 
nish action in a personal letter to Hitler 
and explained that although Germany 
could never l>e completely destroyed, Fin- 
land, a .small nation, could l)c, lx>th as a 
people and a nation; therefore, Finland 
had to make peace to preserve its existence. 
In a second letter, to Stalin, he proposed 
a cease-fire to prevent further bloodshed 
while the negotiations were in progress. 
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Both sides accepted 0700 on 4 September 
as the time; although the Finns stopped 
their operations as agreed, the Russians, 
either by mistake or to underscore their 
victory, let theirs run another twenty-four 
hours.*" 

The Finnish delegation arrived in Mos- 
cow on 7 Septeml>er, but the Soviet Gov- 
ernment delayed a week Ixtfore presenting 
its terms. Restoration of the 1940 border 
was a foregone conclusion. In addition, 
the Soviet Union demanded the entire 
Pcchcnga region and a 50-year lease on 
Porkala, which would give it a base astride 
the main rail and road routes in south- 
western Finland and within artillery range 
of the Finnish capital. The reparations 
were set at $300,000,000, to be paid in 
goods over a 5-ycar period.'* The Finnish 
.Army was to withdraw to the 1940 border 
within five days and be reduced to peace- 
time strength within two and a half 
months. The Soviet Union was to lie 
granted the right to use Finnish ports, air- 
fields, and merchant shipping for the du- 



Manncrheim, Erinnerurtgen, pp. 525, 529, 

530- 

" The reduction from the earlier demand for 
$600,000,000 was probably in part brought about 
in spring of 1944 by a Finnish propaganda effort 
(hat had used (he opinions of Swedish economists 
to demonstrate to world opinion that the Rrst de- 
mand could not be met and in part by a conces- 
sion to American and British objections in principle 
to reparations. The Finns later maintained (hat the 
Soviet Union had only given the appearance of 
relenting. By insisting on using the year 1938 as 
the price base and restricting the quantity of wood 
products it would accept, it nearly doubled the 
actual value of the reparations. The Soviet “take” 
was further increased at the 1945 Potsdam Con- 
ference by $60,000,000 as compensation for Ger- 
man property in Finland and property removed 
from the territory ceded to the Soviet Union. 
Later the reparations burden was eased somewhat, 
partly through British intercession, by extension of 
the payment period, Rrst to six years and then to 
eight. 
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ration of the war against Germany; and a 
Soviet commission would supervise the ar- 
mistice, which was to l)ccome effective the 
day it was signed. 

On iR September the Cabinet formally 
considered the terms but could not reach 
an agreement. The Soviet Union de- 
manded that the signing lie completed by 
the following afternoon. Early on the 
morning of the igth Parliament gave its 
approval after lieing informed that, under 
the most favorable circumstances, Finland 
could not continue the war more than an- 
other three months. In Moscow the ar- 
mistice was .signed shortly l)cforc noon.” 

Retreat From Northern Finland 

Finland’s appeal for an armistice left the 
Germans in a .state of painful indecision 
regarding Twentieth Mountain Army, 
mainly because none of the po.ssiblc courses 
of action gave more than a hop>e of avoid- 
ing a disaster. Although the army re- 
mained committed to the execution of 
Operation Birke, the withdrawal to a front 
in the extreme north of Finland, for the 
siikc of the nickel mines, there was no a.s- 
surance it would succeed in establishing a 
tenable front in the north, not to mention 
the near certainty that sooner or later its sea 
routes would be cut, making its downfall 
inevitable. On the other hand, the risks 
of a continuous withdrawal through the 
Finnish Arctic into Norway, with winter 
only weeks away, appeared equally great. 

The Tanne operations, the occupation 
of the Aland Islands and Suunsaari, also 
presented several formidable disadvantages. 
Tanne West had Ireen in doubt since its 



” Mannerhrim, Erinnerungen, pp. 531, 543ff. 
Ibid., pp. 533-33 



inception Ijecause of Sweden’s interest in the 
Aland Islands and the necessity for avoid- 
ing any provocation that might result in 
loss of the Swedish iron ore and ballbear- 
ings. On 3 September Hitler decided to 
abandon Tanne West because the divi- 
sion from Denmark assigned to the oper- 
ation could not lx; spared.” On the same 
day, the Navy, which was responsible for 
Tanne Ost, reported that it could not be 
executed Ixicaase no trained troops were 
available.” 

Birke 

On () September Birke lx;gan. {Map 
24) The decision to hold Pechenga and 
the region surrounding it in northern Fin- 
land had not been revealed to the Finns. 
The operation was to be conducted at a 
deliberate pace that would allow enough 
time to transfer the army’s supplies and 
keep the two .southern corps, XXXVI 
.Mountain Corps and XVI II Mountain 
Corps, in position to deal effectively with 
a Soviet or Finnish pursuit. 

\ serious concern for the army’s open 
right flank was allayed when the Finnish 
14th Division offered to keep contact on 
the right until XVIII Mountain Corps 
had withdrawn liehind the Ixirder. What 
would happen thereafter was a question on 
which German and Finnish opinion dif- 
fered sharply. The Finns maintained that 
the Russians would not go beyond the 
1940 liorder. They contended that, there- 
fore, once the Germans were Ixrhind the 
border the withdrawal would become 

'‘OKW, WFSt. K.T.B. Ausarbeitung. Det noerd- 
liche Kriegsschauplatz, 1 .4.-31 .13.44. PP- 46, 59 . 

“ Office, Chief of Naval Operation], War Diary, 
German Naval Staff, Operations Divisions (1948) 
(hereafter cited as SKL, Naval War Diary), vol, 
61, p. 58. 
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German Outpost in Finland 



purely a routine troop and supply move- 
ment. Rendulic claimed the Finns had 
either lost touch with reality or were being 
deliberately dishonest. He thought it ex- 
tremely unlikely that the Rus.sians would 
respect the border and much more prob- 
able that they intended to find or create 
an excuse for occupying all of Finland 
north of the line Tomio-Suomu.ssalmi, es- 
sentially the Twentieth Mountain Army 
zone.'" He was wrong, but as a prudent 
commander he could not well have as- 
sumed otherwise. 

XV' II I Mountain Corps accomplished 
its march back into Finland without a 
hitch. Elements of Twenly-sixlh Army fol- 

" (Geb.) AOK ao, la Kriegstagebuch, t.S- 
18.13.44. 6 Sep 44, .\OK 20 65635/2 file. 



lowed to the Ixirder and stopped. XXXVI 
Mountain Corps received two shocks; one, 
when the Nineteenth Army took advantage 
of the north flank extension it had made in 
the spring and cut the corps’ main retreat 
route; the other, when T-34 tanks the Rus- 
.sians had somehow moved through the 
forests and swamps went into action deep 
in the corps’ flank. But the corps had 
long ago built an alternate road .south of 
the one that was cut, and the tanks’ per- 
formance did not equal their initial psy- 
chological impact. 

As 15 September approached, the last 
day of grace allowed under the armistice 
for a voluntary German evacuation, rela- 
tions lietween I’wentieth Mountain .Vriny 
and the Finnish Anny remained cordial. 
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Rcndulic admonished his troops to behave 
“loyally” toward the Finns, and the Fin- 
nish liaison olTicer at army headquarters 
disclosed that his command w;is willing to 
“make compromises" but wanted to create 
the impression “outside” that it had broken 
with the Germans completely.” On 13 
Septemixrr the Finns informed Twentieth 
Mountain Army that they would order all 
railroad rolling stock between Rovaniemi 
and Salla moved west of Rovaniemi on 
the 14th but would do nothing if the Ger- 
mans took possession of the equipment. 
Twentieth Mountain Army, in return, 
agreed to turn the port of Oulu over to 
Finnish troops on the 15th.’" 

The first break in the spirit of mutual ac- 
commodation came from the German side. 
In the second week of September the Navy, 
after the naval liaison officer on Suursaari 
reported that the Finnish commandant on 
the isl.ind had said he would never fire on 
German troops, suddenly changed its es- 
tim.ite of the prospects for Tanne Ost. 
Encouraged, Doenitz declared that so im- 
portant a strategic jjoint ought not l)e 
:il)andoned to the Soviet Union without a 
fight. When successive reports from the 
liaison officer indicated that the Finns 
might evacuate the island by the 12th. 
Hitler, on 1 1 Scptemljcr, ordered a land- 
ing to be executed within the week. 

A naval task force embarked a regiment 
at Re\al and began the landing on the 
morning of the 15th. After the first wave, 
1,400 men, was ashore the Finnish gar- 
risfjn ofjened fire, and shortly after day- 
light the Russians joined in with heavy air 

” (Geb.) AOK 30, la Kriegstagebuch. i.g.- 
18.13.44, 14 Sep 44, AOK 20 65635/2 file. 

" (Geb.) AOK 30, la Nr. 1194/44. Fortsetzung 
der Besprechungen mil dem Sonderbeaujtragten 
des Oberkommandos der /inn. Wehrmachl arn I3.g. 
abends, t3.944. AOK 20 65635/5 file. 



strikes. The second wave could not be 
landed, and part of the first wave was left 
stranded on the beach. The Finns claimed 
700 prisoners.'” 

Mannerheim retaliated with a demand 
that Twentieth Mountain Army imme- 
diately evacuate the area .south of the line 
Oulu-Suomus.salmi and give up the Baltic 
coast from Oulu to the Swedish l>order. 
Rendulic refused but offered to negotiate 
for a gradual withdrawal. That suited 
Mannerheim who, having given the Soviet 
Union a demonstration of good faith at 
Suursaari, apparently had no desire to be- 
come further embroiled with the Germans. 
By the 17th Rendulic’s and Mannerheim’s 
representatives had agreed on what the 
Finnish operations chief descril)ed as “fall 
maneuvers,” a phased withdrawal that 
would let the Germans set their own pace, 
keep the two forces out of each other’s 
way, and at the same time let the Finns 
report progress “of the advance” to the 
Russians. The one question that most 
bothered the Germans was how long the 
Finns could keep their side of the bargain. 
Rcndulic ol)served that, although they did 
not want to fight the Germans, they were 
determined to have peace at any price and 
would therefore accept all Soviet de- 
mands.*" 

For ten days the “fall maneuvers” went 
exactly as planned. On 26 September 
Twentieth Mountain Army reported that 
the Finns were following from phase line 
to phase line according to the agreement 
and leaving so much no-man’s-land be- 



SKL, Naval War Diary, vol. 6i, pp. 156, 231, 
333 . 393 ; Mannerheim, Erinnerungen, p. 531. 
* (Geb.) AOK 30, la, Besprechung des O.B. mil 
dem Sonderbeauftragten des finn. H.Q. Obsit. 
Haahti, 18.9 44; (Geb.) AOK 30 , la Nr. 1390/44, 
an OKW, WFSt, 30.9.44. Both in .AOK 20 65635/ 
6 file. 
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tween the forces that exchanges of fire were 
scarcely possil)lc. The Finnish panzer di- 
vision was committed along the Oulu-Kemi 
road, the worst route that could have been 
chosen for an armored division lx;causc of 
the many river crossings, and the German 
troops were destroying the bridges and fer- 
ries as they passed, sometimes while the 
Finns stood by and watched."' 

The picture changed suddenly on the 
morning of 28 Septeml^er. A Finnish bat- 
talion opened fire at Pudasyarvi and dur- 
ing the day rejected several German offers 
to restore the truce. At midnight Ren- 
dulic sent Finnish Lapland Command an 
ultimatum demanding that it reaffirm the 
agreement or take the consequences of full 
hostilities. On i October fighting broke 
out in the ports of Kemi and Tornio, 
where Finnish troops who had Ireen guard- 
ing industrial plants took possession of sev- 
eral road and railroad bridges. During 
the day the Finnish 3d Division, coming 
by sea from Oulu, began disembarking at 
Tornio. The incident of the bridges 
brought several excited messages from the 
OKW — Hitler apparently saw a tactical 
parallel with the Allied attack two weeks 
earlier on the Rhine bridges at Arnhem 
in Holland. Rendulic did not feel the 
bridges at Kemi and Tornio were that im- 
portant, but to placate Hitler and because 
it might lie worthwhile to keep the Finns 
from using the ports a while longer, he 
ordered counterattacks. 

On 2 Octolicr the Finns rejected Rendu- 
lic’s ultimatum, on the grounds that an 
agreement contrary to the Soviet-Finnlsh 
armistice terms could not have been made 
and that any exchanges of information 



(Ceb.) AOK JO, la Nr. 1349/44, an OKW, 
WFSt, 36.9.44, AOK ao 65635/6 61 e. 



which might have taken place between in- 
dividuals were not binding on the Finn- 
ish command."* The next day Ren- 
dulic declared that I’wentieth Mountain 
-Army would henceforth of>erate against 
the Finns “without restraint.” Abandon- 
ing the policy, thus far scrupulously ob- 
served, of restricting property destruction to 
roads, railroads, and bridges, he ordered, 
“As of now, all cover, installations, and 
objects that can l)c u.sed by an enemy arc 
to be destroyed.” ** 

The fighting in Kemi and Tornio lasted 
until 8 Oclol)cr. The one understrength 
division Rendulic was able to commit had 
only a small chance of success from the 
first and none at all after 6 October, when 
the Finnish nth Division landed at Kemi. 
The last two days of the battle were taken 
up entirely with extricating part of the 
division from a Finnish encirclement. On 
the 8th the Germans retreated north, and 
by then the main forces of the XXXVI 
and XVIII Mountain Corps had pa.s.sed 
through Rovaniemi. The Finns, satisfied 
with their succes.ses at Tornio and Kemi 
(they had brought in foreign journalists to 
witness the fighting), followed close be- 
hind the Germans but did not attack 
again.*'* 

Nordlicht 

In the meantime, the Operations Staff, 
OKW, had taken under review the whole 
German strategic position in Scandinavia 
and Finland. The review, concerned prin- 
cipally with the quc.stion of leaving Twen- 



” Genlt. Siilasvuo. Befh. d. finnischen Cruppe 
Lappland an dem O.B. d 30. (Ceb.) Armee, 3.10. 
44, AOK 20 65635/7 file. 

" (Geb.) AOK 30 , la Kriegstagebuch, 1.9.- 
lB.t3.44. 3 Oct 44, .AOK 20 65635/2 file. 

“ Ibid., 3-10 Oct 44. 
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ticth Mountain Army in northern Finland, 
was tied also to the growing hostility of 
Sweden and to the increased strategic im- 
portance of the Norwegian submarine lueses, 
owing to the recent loss of the French bases 
and the projected resumption of full-scale 
submarine warfare with improved U-l)oat 
types. The Opterations Staff concluded 
that the British naval and air forces for- 
merly committed against the French lueses 
would I>e lured north by the Norwegian 
bases. Twentieth Mountain Army’s vul- 
nerable sea supply lines, and the desire to 
prevent the Sosiet Union's getting a foot- 
hold in northern Sc,andinavia. It also 
found that to hold northern Finland was 
no longer worth the risk since the war 
production chief, Sp>eer, had recently- 
stated that the stockpiles of nickel in Ger- 
many were adequate. On the other hand, 
taking Twentieth Mountain Army into 
Norway offered a chance to strengthen the 
Norwegian defenses against the .\llies and 
against Sweden. On 3 Octolicr, after 
seeing the Operations Staff’s conclusions. 
Hitler approved a withdrawal into Nor- 
way to the Lyngen position, a potentially 
almost impregnable short line across north- 
ern Norsvay from the Lyngen Fiord to the 
northernmost tip of Sweden. In the next 
two days the preliminary orders were sent 
to Twentieth Mountain Army and the 
code name Norducht was assigned. ■'' 

Tactically, Norducht was an extension 
of Birke with the added problems of set- 
ting XIX Mountain Corps, east of Pechen- 
ga, in motion and evacuating the army’s 
eight months’ stockpile of supplies. ,\s an 
expedition by a 200,000-man army with 
all its equipment and supplies across the 

* OKh', h’FSl. K.T B. Ausarbfitung, Der noerd~ 
liche Kriegsschauplatz, t .4.-31 .13.44, PP- 63-66, 
IMT Doc 1795-PS. 



Arctic in winter it had no parallel in 
military history. The season was already 
far advanced. Reichsstrasse 50, the Ger- 
man-built coastal road in northern Nor- 
way. was normally considered impassable 
lietween Kirkenes and LaLselv from early 
Octolier to the first of June because of 
snow ; therefore, even though the fall of 
1944 was unusually mild, XIX Mountain 
Corps would need luck and would have 
to l>e west of Lakselv 1 )\ 15 Novemlter at 
the latest. XXX\'I Mountain Corps could 
use an all-weather road from Ivalo to Lak- 
seb. The road XVIII Mountain Corps 
would use was alxtut half completed lic- 
tween Skibotten and Muonio and unim- 
proved lietween Muonio and Rovaniemi; 
its low-carrying capacity was at least in 
part compensated for by its being the most 
southerly and direct route to the Lyngen 
Fiord. 

While the roads and weather posed un- 
precedented technical problems, the tac- 
tical situation was certain to lie dangerous 
and could at any moment become catas- 
trophic. The Finnish .\rmy could, poten- 
tially, stage offensives with superior forces 
against lioth the XXXVI and XVI II 
Mountain Corps. The Rus,sians could be 
trusted not to let XIX Mountain Corps 
escape without a fight and lieyond that had 
a \ariety of choices. They could try to 
waylay XXXVI Mountain Corps at Ivalo; 
strike across the head of the Gulf of Both- 
nia and through northern Sweden to cut 
the army off at Narvik, demanding from 
Sweden use of the Lulea-Narvik railroad 
as a quid pro quo for the German.s’ use of 
the Swedish railroads in 1941; or the\ 
could carry the pursuit through northern 
Finland into Norway. 

From all appearances British and .Amer- 
ican intervention was only slightly less ccr- 
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German Twentieth Mountain Army Troops With Reindeer and Sleds 




tain than trouble with the Russians. 
Reichsstrasse 50, broken by numerous fer- 
ry crossings and, lying close to the coast for 
long stretches, was temptingly vulnerable 
to naval and air strikes. Not to be taken 
lightly either was the danger from Sweden, 
which having abrogated its trade agree- 
ments with Germany appeared to be veer- 
ing toward a complete break. Twentieth 
Mountain Army was already under stand- 
ing orders to avoid any incident that could 
be construed as a provocation, a diOicult 
task since XVIII Mountain Corps’ route 
of march took it directly along the Swedish 
liorder for several hundred miles. 



The Battle in the Arctic 

How the first phase of Nordlicht would 
be executed was determined by the Rus- 
sians who, after a build-up the Germans 
had watched apprehensively since mid- 
September, opened an offensive against 
XIX Mountain Corps on 7 October. {Map 
35) XIX Mountain Corps stood in the 
line it had held since late summer 1941. 
On the left the 6th Mountain Division 
held the fortified front on the Litsa River, 
and on the right the 2d Mountain Divi- 
sion manned the strongpoint line stretching 
southwest toward Ivalo. The Divisions- 
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gruppe van der Hoop held a front across 
the neck of the Rybatchiy Peninsula, and 
the 2ioth Infantry Division manned the 
coastal defenses between Pechenga Bay 
and Kirkenes. Opposite XIX Mountain 
Corps, Fourteenth Army had l>een brought 
up to a strength of five rifle corps, 97,000 
men against the mountain corps’ 53,000. 
On the Rybatchiy Peninsula the Northern 
Defense Area had two naval brigades.’” 
XIX Mountain Corps, nevertheless, had 
to make a stand to protect the corps re- 
treating from the south and to safeguard 
the tremendous stockpiles of supplies and 
equipment which were beginning to be 
evacuated." 

On the morning of 7 October CXXXI 
Rifle Corps hit the 2d Mountain Division 
strongpoint line at the division Ixjundary 
south of Chapr Lake. XCIX Rifle Corps 
joined in on the right. The two corjjs, 
supported by artillery, aircraft, and — to the 
Germans’ surprise — tanks, .swept over sev- 
eral of the German strongpoints and by 
noon had almost reached the Titovka 
River on the Finnish-Soviet border. The 
2d Mountain Division, badly shaken, re- 
treated toward Luostari along the Lan 
road, .^t Luostari the army’s main artery, 
the Arctic Ocean Highway, was threatened. 
Rendulic ordered the 6th Mountain Divi- 
sion to evacuate the Litsa front and release 
troops to protect the highway. 

On 9 November CXXVI Light Rifle 
Corps attacked around the 2d Mountain 

••/KOF(R), IV, 368. 

"Anticipating that Twentieth Mountain Army 
might be isolated, Hiller in 1943 had ordered the 
army's supply reserves built up. By the time Nono- 
LICHT was executed many of the items in the army 
depots had become, as one officer put it, "rare com- 
modities'* in Germany, and the chances of the 
army’s being resupplied when it reached Norway 
were not good. 



Division south flank toward the Arctic 
Ocean Highway. On the Lan road the 
division’s north flank was driven back, and 
a gap ofjened l)etween it and the flank of 
the 6th Mountain Division. Rendulic dis- 
patched as reinforcements a regiment and 
two battalions from XXXVI Mountain 
Corps. 

The 10th was a day of crises. At mid- 
night the i2th Naval Brigade staged a 
landing on the mainland west of the Ry- 
batchiy Peninsula and during the day 
turned the flank of Divisionsgruppe van 
der Hoop, forcing it bark from the neck of 
the penin.sula. Between the 2d and 6th 
Mountain Divisions CXXXI Rifle Corps 
sent two regiments due north through the 
gap to cut the Russian road, the 6th 
Mountain Division’s main route west. Off 
the 2d Mountain Division’s right flank 
CXXVI Light Rifle Corps made good its 
threat of the day liefore and cut the Arctic 
Ocean Highway five miles we.st of Luos- 
tari. Rendulic ordered the 6th Mountain 
Division to clear the Russian road and 
then withdraw to the line Pechenga-Luos- 
tari. He also dispatched the 163d Infan- 
try Division north from Rovaniemi by 
forced marches and ordered the Kolosyoki 
Nickel Works destroyed. The latter wjis a 
demolitions job of major proportions.’* 

In the next two days the 6th Mountain 
Division reopened the Russian road and, 
together with Division.sgruppe van der 
Hoop, withdrew toward Pechenga. The 
2d Mountain Division managed to hold 
the road junction at Luostari. The Rus- 

■ The Kolosyoki works had been completely 
bombproofed. Some of the installations were buried 
in bunkers deep underground; others, left on the 
surface, were protected by massive concrete “bells.” 
Reputedly the works had stronger antiaircraft de- 
fenses than any other spot on the Eastern Front. 
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sians by then held about five miles of the 
Arctic Ocean Highway. To prevent their 
expanding their hold west, Kampfgnippe 
Ruebel (two regiments of the 163d In- 
fantry Division under the commanding 
general, Generalleutnant Karl Ruebel , set 
up a screening line straddling the highway. 

On 1 3 October, while Kampfgruppe 
Rueljel and the 2d Mountain Division 
attacked north and south in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to clear the highway. C-VA I V 
Light Rifle Corps sent a force north be- 
tween them and cut the Tamet road, 
thereby effectively isolating the 2d and fith 
Mountain Divisions and the DivUions- 
gruppe \an der Hoop, since in the rocky 
tundra large units could not move off the 
roads. In one week Fourteenth Trwy had 
destroyed a front on which the Germans 
had lavished three years' Ial>or. Rcndulic 
ordered the divisions to give up Pechenga 
and Luostari and withdraw to the Nor- 
wegian Ixjrder. 

Even the Soviet troops, most of them 
specially trained, could not maintain a fast 
pace acrass the tundra for long. On the 
14th they stopped to regroup. The three 
German divisions fought their way through 
on the Tamet road during the next several 
days, but by the time they were out the 2d 
Mountain Division was in such poor con- 
dition that it had to lie sent south to rest 
and refit liehind Kampfgruppe Rucliel. 

On the 18th, expecting the Rus-sians to 
start moving again in a day or so, Rendulic 
ordered Kampfgruppe Ruebel to withdraw 
to Salmyarvi in three days and, since that 
would give the Russians access to the road 
that had been used to transport the nickel 
ore between Kolosyoki and Kirkenes, told 
the fith Mountain Division to defend the 
.southern approaches to Kirkenes. When 



these movements were completed XIX 
Mountain Corps and Kampfgruppe Rue- 
bcl would be separated and facing opp<i'ite 
directions. 

On 18 October Fourteenth Army re- 
sumed the offensive, putting four of its 
corps into an attack on the Kampfgruppe 
Rueliel. The kampfgruppe escaped the 
full force of the frontal attack by drawing 
back along the .Arctic Ocean Highway, but 
its position became precarious the next day 
when CXXl'lI Light Rifle Corps attacked 
around the flank and threatened to cut 
the highway liehind it. To keep its line 
of retreat open it had to fall back to the 
Kaskama Lake narrows. Soviet pressure 
then slackened as the kampfgruppe con- 
tinued its withdrawal to Ivalo. 

CXXXI Corps attacked the fith Moun- 
tain Division front screening Kirkenes, 
aiming its thrust at Tamet, where the hy- 
droelectric plant that supplied power to 
Kirkenes was located. By 22 Octolier the 
plant was under fire, and Rendulic, in- 
forming the OKW that without electricity 
to operate dock facilities ship could not 
come into Kirkenes, requested permission 
to stop evacuating supplies and operate ac- 
cording to the tactical situation. .After 
several hours’ delay the piermLssion was 
granted, and subsequently the troop east 
of Kirkenes fell back rapidly, the last pass- 
ing west onto Reich-sstrasse 50 on the 24th. 
.After rearguard actions on the 27th and 
28th the Soviet pursuit slowed down. Ot 
the corp’ supplies one-third (45,000 tons) 
had been saved.'® 



^ XIX (Geb.) A.K.. Kurzbericht ueber die 
Kampfhandlungen im Petsamo und Varangerraum 
vom 7.10.44. S-i I 44- .^OK 20 73034/1 file; (Ceb.) 
AOK 30 . Ja Kriegstagebuch, i .g.-i8.t3 44. 7-28 
Oct 44. .yOK 20 65635/2 file. 
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On 26 October the withdrawal from the 
Varangcr Peninsula l)egan. The Russians 
followed as far as Tana Fiord. Ahead of 
XIX Mountain Corps two Army of Nor- 
way divisions had moved in between 
Skibotten and Lakselv to defend the 
vulnerable p<jints on Reichsstrasse 50 until 
Twentieth Mountain Army had passed. 
On orders from Hitler, intended to prevent 
either the Soviet Union or the free Nor- 
wegian Government from taking a foot- 
hold north of Lyngen Fiord, Rendulic in- 
•stituted a scorched-earth policy. The 
civilian population (.some 43,000 persons) 
w;is evacuated, mostly by small lioats to 
avoid jamming the Reich.sstrassc.“" 

Nordlichl Completed 

In the XXXVI Mountain Corps zone, 
in mid-Octol)er, the 169th Infantry Divi- 
sion occupied the Schutzwall position, 
which had lieen constructed .south of Ivalo 
for Birke. On the cast, in the direction of 
Lutto and Rlstikcnt, it established a screen- 
ing line. There on 21 October the corps 
experienced a brief alarm when radio 
monitors identified the Soviet Nineteenth 
Army headquarters and three divisions in 
the Lutto Valley. However, ground re- 
connaLs.sance established that the radio 
traffic was a deception.’* 

After the units of the former Kampf- 
gruppe Ruebcl passed through Ivalo to- 
ward Lak.selv, the Lutto front was aban- 
doned on 30 Octolter, and the withdrawal 
from the Schutzwai.l position began the 

“ (Ceb.) AOK 30 , O Qu./Qu. i Nr. 5001/44. 
Bench! ueber Evakuietung Nordwegens, 15. 13.44, 
OKW/138.9 file. 

" (Ceb.) AOK 30, la Nr. 467/44. an Gen. Kdo. 
XXXVl (Ceb.) A.K., 31.10.44. AOK 20 65635/19 
file. 



next day. On 2 Novemlier the 2d 
Mountain Division entered Rcich-sstrasse 
50 at Lakselv to begin the final stage of the 
XIX and XXXVI Mountain Corps re- 
treat. The next day the rear guard of the 
169th Infantry Division left Ivalo.” 

On 29 October, after holding Muonio 
until the large ammunition dump there 
had been evacuated, XVIII Mountain 
Corp began falling back to the Sturm- 
BOCK position west of Karesuando. There, 
in the fortifications constructed for Birke, 
the 7th Mountain Division stayed lichind 
to hold the narrow strip of Finnish terri- 
tory projecting northwestward between 
Sweden and Noway as a temporary flank 
protection for the Lyngen position and the 
units coming west on Reichs.stras.se 50. 
On 18 December the rear guard on 
Reichsstrasse 50 passed Billcfiord. The 7th 
Mountain Division stayed in the Sturm- 
BOCK po.sition until 12 January 1945 when 
it began a leisurely march back to the 
Lyngen position, which in the meantime 
had l>ecn manned by the 6th Mountain 
Division. 

At the end of January Norulicht was 
terminated. At the extreme northwestern 
tip of Finland a small slice of Finnish 
territory that had been included in the 
Lyngen position stayed in German hands 
until the last week of April 1945. East 
of Lyngen Fiord to the Varanger Penin- 
sula, Norwegian Finnmark was empty ex- 
cept for small German detachments at 
Hammerfest and Alta that continued evac- 
uating supplies until February 1945. In 
January the Norwegian Government sent 
a token police force from England and 

^OKW, WFSl, K.T.B. Ausarbeilung, Der noerd- 
tiche Kriegsschauptalz, 1.4.-31.13.44. p. 75, IMT 
Doc 1795-PS. 
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Sweden; and thereafter the Soviet forces 
gradually withdrew, leaving only a de- 
tachment at Kirkenes.^“ 

Although Operation Nordlicht con- 
stituted an outstanding display of skill and 
endurance, good fortune was possibly 
equally significant in its success. Of the most 
serious dangers and threats which had been 
anticipated none materialized. The 
weather was as favorable as could have 
been expected in the Arctic, aqd winter set 
in much later than usual. Most fortu- 
nately of all for Twentieth Mountain 
Army, Norducht was executed exactly at 
the time when the resources of both the 
Soviet Union and the Allies were stretched 
to the limit on the main fronts, .so that the 
Soviet effort was modest and the Allies 
put in no appearance at all. 

Army Group North’s Retreat 
to Courland 

The Finnish armistice. Twentieth 
Mountain Army’s withdrawal, and the 
failure to take Suursaari almost completely 
invalidated Hitler’s long-standing rationale 
for holding the northward extension of the 
Eastern Front; and tactically Army Group 
North was, by mid-September 1944, in a 
most dangerous position. {Map 2^) The 
front, from the latitude of Koenigsberg 
north, had been reduced to a serpentine 
coastal strip averaging 70 to 80 miles in 
width and somewhat over 400 miles long. 
It was pinched near the center, in the 
Tukums-Riga area, where Fifth Guards 
Tank Army had broken through to the 



” Ibid., p. 75; (Geb.j AOK 30, Kriegstagebuch, 
i.g.-i8. 13.44. 24 Oct-18 Dec 44, AOK 20 65635/ 
2 61 e; (Geb.) AOK 30. la Kriegstagebuch, tg.t3. 
44-5. iB. 45. passim, AOK 20 75038/2 6le. 



coast at the end of July, to a width of less 
than 20 miles. Es-sentially, Army Group 
North and Third Panzer Army were com- 
mitted in an elongated, meandering beach- 
head, vulnerable everywhere and danger- 
ously shallow. 

Vasilevskiy’s September Offensive 

In August, Vasilevskiy took in hand the 
planning and co-ordination for the three 
Baltic fronts. Govorov’s Leningrad Front 
stayed under the direct control of the 
Stavka, and its left boundary was shifted 
south to give it the sector flanking Tartu 
between Lake Peipus and the Vortsjaerv. 
In September Govorov transferred Second 
Shock Army from the vicinity of Narva to 
south of Tartu for a thrust north behind 
Armeeabteilung Narva. The Baltic fronts 
deployed for converging thrusts toward 
Riga, each initially putting two armies into 
its main effort. That of General Armii 
I. I. Maslennikov’s Third Baltic Front was 
to go southwest via Valga and Valmiera. 
Second Baltic Front, under Yeremenko, 
was to strike due west from Madona. 
Bagramyan’s First Baltic Front had the 
shortest distance to go, thirty-five miles 
from Bauska to Riga.’* 

That Bagramyan had a possibility for a 
second, most crucial thrust — to the Baltic 
coast across the Tukums-Riga corridor — 
has been omitted from Soviet accounts of 
the planning. However, contemporary 
German intelligence reports show that in 
addition to the Fourth Shock and Forty- 
third Armies at Bauska, Bagramyan had a 
stronger force, the Fifth Guards Tank, 
Sixth Guards, and Fifty-first Armies, de- 

“ 7 KOF(R), IV, 345-46; Platonov, Vtoraya, 
Mirovaya Voyna, tg3g-45, p. 618. 
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ployed in the vicinity of Jelgava.*’' If he 
and Vasilcvskiy had not in fact planned to 
use those armies to cut the Tukums-Riga 
corridor, they contmitted, to sjiy the least, 
a remarkable tactical oversight. 

The Soviet build-up proceeded .slowly 
enough for the Germans to be able to follow 
it in detail. Army Group North’s problem 
was dismayingly simple. The prudent and 
obvious decision would have l)cen to take 
the army group out of the Baltic .States 
while the Tukums-Riga corridor was still 
open. Since, as was also obvious, there 
was almost no likelihood of that decision 
being made, the army group had con- 
structed a network of rearward positions. 
The most important — ^as the only ones with 
a ( hance of l)cing held were the VVenden 
position, a quarter circle on a 6o-mile 
radius from Riga; the Segewold position, 
ten miles inside the Wenden position; and 
the Mitau-East and Dvina positions, on an 
almost straight line Iwginning twenty miles 
south of Riga and connecting with the 
Segewold and Wenden positions on the 
east. 

Even Schoerner could not bring himself 
seriously to contemplate holding Estonia 
and northern Latvia against a determined 
Soviet attack; the Russians were 3r, miles 
from Riga on the south and 50 miles from 
the coast below the Vortsjaerv, while in 
Est«>nia Armeeabteilung Narva’s left flank 
was 120 and its right (lank 220 miles from 
Riga. The army group had prepared Map 
Exercise A.ster, which was called that l)c- 
cause of Hitler’s antipathy to planning for 
retreats, but was actually an ailvancc direc- 
tive to .Armeeabteilung Narva and Eight- 

•‘OKH CenStdH. Op. Abt. II lb. Ptuff Nr. 
13104, I.age Ost, Stand 1 1 .g.44 abdi. 



eenth Army for a withdrawal to the Wen- 
den position.”* 

The OKH, however, intent on holding 
the Tukums-Riga corridor, on 12 Septem- 
l)cr instructed Third Panzer Army to rein- 
force its left flank corps for an attack from 
Aucc into the rear of First Baltic Front's 
concentration around and west of Bans- 
ka.*' The chances of the army’s Ixring 
able to accomplish that feat vanished on 
the morning of 14 Septemlier when First, 
Second, and Third Baltic Fronts attacked 
and First Baltic Front made a dent four 
miles deep in the German line. The other 
two fronts did not do as well either that 
day or the next, but on the 15th Bagram- 
yan’s force, taking advantage of the foot- 
hold in the German line it had gained on 
the first day, drove a spearhead through to 
the Mitau-East position, twenty-five miles 
south of Riga.** Schoerner asked for per- 
mis.sion to evacuate Estonia, stating that it 
was “the last minute to get away from 
there at all.’’*® The next day he flew to 
Fuehrer headquarters to report in person. 

As always. Hitler was reluctant to 
approve a retreat. With inverse logic, he 
argued that III SS Panzer Corps on the 
outer flank lietwecn Lake Peipus and the 
Gulf of Finland would not l>e able to get 
away in any event. He also claimed that 
the Soviet Union had peace feelers out, 
and he needed the Baltic territory to bar- 
gain with. He l)cmoaned, as in every 
previous discussion of the subject, the 



Obkdo. H. Gr. Nord, la Nr. 300/44. Pefehl 
fuet Durthfuehtung Plantpiel “Aster." 14 ^.44, in 
MS # P-ii4a in (Sixl), Veil V. Aniagen. 

"Pi. AON ,9. la Kriegstagebuch, i.~3o.g.44, la 
Sep 44. Pz. AOK 4 64190/7 6le. 

“ Plalomiv, Vtoraya Mirovaya Voyna, ig3g^4S. 
P 619. 

“ MS # P-i 14a (Sixt), Teit V, p. 907. 
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Navy’s loss of its Baltic training area. In 
the end he gave a conditional “yes,” after 
l>eing assured that under Exercise Aster 
the withdrawal would not begin for an- 
other two days and could be canceled in 
the meantime.'*" 

During the day on the i6th, Third Pan- 
zer Army started its attack. None of the 
three divisions committed found a soft spot 
in the Soviet front, and by day’s end they 
were pushed out of the few places they had 
managed to penetrate. That night Gud- 
erian told Reinhardt that because “great 
things” were in progress in foreign policy 
(the alleged Soviet peace feelers?) Hitler 
“absolutely had to have a succe.ss either 
at Third Panzer Army or at Army Group 
North.” The “instant” he could see that 
his attack was not going to succeed, Rein- 
hardt was to report it to Hitler and get 
ready to transfer the divisions to Army 
Group North.'*’ 

On the 17th Second Shock Army struck 
north past Tartu, breaking Armccabteilung 
Narva’s hold between the Vortsjaerv and 
Lake Peipus. That night Schoerner dras- 
tically revised Aster. He ordered HI SS 
Panzer Corps to make the 120-mile march 
from the Narva River to Paernu on the 
Gulf of Riga by the 20th. Its baggage and 
supply trains were to be evacuated through 
Tallinn or shipped across the .straits to the 
Baltic islands.*" The withdrawal therewith 
Ijecame a more or less controlled flight 
with very slender prospects of success. The 



*°Tagebuch Generalobtrsl Jodi, Chef des Wehr- 
macklfuehtungsstabes des Obetkommandos der 
W ehrmacht (hereafter cited as Jodi Diary), i6 
Sep 44, IMT Docs 1809-PS and 1811-PS. 

"Pi. AOK 3, la Kriegstagebuch. /.-50.9.44, 16 
Sep 44. Pz. .\OK s 64190/7 61 e. 

“Excerpt from H. Cr. Sard, la Kriegstagebuch, 
18 Sep 44, in MS #P-i 14a (Sixt), 7 '«if V, Anlagen, 



corps might run away from one encircle- 
ment only to be caught in another; Eight- 
eenth Army had reported that it could not 
hold on to the southern tip of the Vorts- 
jaerv any longer.*" 

For several crisis-ridden days the fate of 
Army Group North hung by a thread that 
miraculously never quite broke. Schoerner 
gave Eighteenth Army a clutch of anti- 
aircraft guns, antitank guns, and small 
motorized detachments from Armeeabteil- 
ung Narva and ordered it to keep its grip 
on the Vortsjaerv.** Subsequently the 
army’s line buckled but did not break. 

On 17 and i8 September Third Panzer 
Army’s attack picked up momentum and 
drove a lo-mile-deep wedge into Bagram- 
yan’s flank; but by the i8th the army was 
in the uncomfortable jxjsition of not being 
able to keep going, because Army Group 
North needed reinforcements, and of not 
being able to stop completely, because 
that would free too many Soviet troops. 
Reinhardt believed that he had, neverthe- 
less, at a critical moment prevented Bag- 
ramyan from putting his reserves into the 
attack north of Bauska and from develop- 
ing a .second thrust across the Tukums- 
Riga corridor.*' 

On the 19th a spearhead from Bagram- 
yan’s First Baltic Front went past Baldone 
nearly to the Dvina ten miles south of 
Riga, but it did not have enough force to 
press farther. On the 20th III SS Panzer 
Corps reached Paernu, having disengaged 
on the Narva front with astounding ease. 
Meanwhile the other Armeeabteilung 
Narva corps, II Corps, had executed a 

"AOK iS Fuehrungsabieilung Kriegstagebuch, 
Veil 4h, 17 Sep 44, AOK 18 52614/3 61 c. 

“ Ibid., 18 Sep 44. 

"Pi. AOK 3, la Kriegstagebuch, i.-30.g44, 18 
Sep 44. Pz. AOK 3 64190/7 6Ie. 
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lUo-degifc turn pivoting on the northern 
end of the Vortsjaerv/" 

Hitler was still angling for a vit tory of 
some sort. On the 20th he transferred 
Third I’an/.er Army to Army Group North 
and authorized Schoerner to continue the 
Astkk withdrawal past the Wenden posi- 
tion to the Segewold position. 'I’he infantry 
divisions freed l>y taking Kighteenth Army 
and Armeeal>teilung Narva into the shorter 
line were to be used to relieve several pan- 
zer divisions in the Third Panzer Army 
front on the Tukums-Riga corridor. 
Schoerner was t»> plan a counteroirensivr 
using the jranzer divisions to attack from 
west of Shaulyay and infantry ilivisions in 
a converging thrust from north of Bans- 
ka. ■*' The objective was to destroy Bag- 
ramyan's forces in the salient below Riga 
and push the front out to a straight line 
between the .Segewold position and Shaul- 
yay. 

Between 20 anil 24 September Vasilev- 
skiy tried again to ai hieve his original oli- 
jec.tive of cutting up and destroying Army 
Group North. Using half a dozen divi- 
.sions that no longer had to In* held back 
after 'I'hird Panzer Army’s olTensive sub- 
sitled on the ifjth, Forty-third Artny 
pushed closer to Riga. On the 221I Si't ond 
Haltic Front, with massed tanks and infan- 
try, smashed X Gorps west of Madona, 
and Third liiiltit Front broke through j)ast 
Valga. 

South of Riga the S.S Panzer Grenadier 
Division Norilland, after forced marches 
that in four days brought it 2f,o miles from 
the outermost flank on the Gulf of l''inland, 

"M.S # f 1 14a, (.Sixi), V>i 7 F. |i. yi j 

"K.xiri|il frnm OKU iirdrr to Army Croup 
Norlli, zo Si’p 44, ill MS # I’ 114a (Sixl). 7 Vi 7 

y. Aiiliif'rn 



arrived just in time on the 22d to prevent 
a cata.strophe. Against X Gorps Yeremenko 
failed to commit his mobile reserves in time 
to exploit the advantage. Third Baltic 
Front’s thrust carried to Valmiera, but 
that was not deep enough to do more than 
complicate the German withdrawal .some- 
what. On the 25th Sixteenth Army re- 
ported that First Baltic Front had given u|) 
the attempt to reach Riga and had “sacri- 
ficed” the most advanced spearheads, 
which were then being cut off and de- 
.stroyed.'" By the morning of 27 Septem- 
ber the Germans were in the Segewold 
position, and the Second and 'J'hird Baltic 
Fronts also went over to the defensive."" 

Bagramyan’s Thrust to the Baltic 

Tactically, the September olfensive 
against Army Group North had had the 
opposite of its intended effect. Instead of 
splitting the army grouji, it had reduced 
the German front north of Riga-Madona 
by better than two-thirds, from 240 miles 
to about 70 miles. Armeeabteihing Narva 
and the laghteenth and Sixteenth Armies, 
their strength eroded but organi/alionally 
intai'.t, had been c.ompressi'd into a tight 
knot around Riga. For the Soviet forces, 
the breakthrough to Riga had, consequent- 
ly, liecome both more dilficult anil less 
profitalile. On 27 September Sixteenth 
Army reported heavy enemy truck trallic 
going .southwest away from its front."' 

The Stavka had derided on the 24th to 



“ AOK iH, Fuehrungsableituiig Ktieg\tagebui h. 
Teit 4h, an 34 Sep 44, AOK 18 s:if>i4/3 file. 

" AOK 16, la KriegiCagebui h II, a,5 Sep 44. 
AOK iririoafla/a file. 

"“'MS # 1 ’ 114a (.Sixl), Teit V, pp. 914-ig 
'"AOK 16, la Kriegftagebuch II, 27 .Sep 44. 
AOK i6 (ioafla/a file. 
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make a fresh start. In the last week of the 
month Bagramyan dispersed his concen- 
tration south and southeast of Riga and 
moved the Fourth Shock, Forty-third, 
Fifty-first, and Fifth Guards Tank Armies 
to the Shaulyay area for a thrust west to 
Memel (Klaypeda). The Second and 
Third Baltic Fronts retained their missions 
to attack on a broad front toward Riga 
and were, as the operation progressed, to 
pursue Army Group North into Courland.** 
Leningrad Front was ordered to occupy 
the Baltic islands, Muhu, Saaremaa, and 
Hiiuma. On Bagramyan’s left Third 
Belorussian Front prepared to commit an 
army in an attack toward Tilsit.'’ 

At the end of the month Hitler was 
more than ever determined to have Army 
Group North attack. During a conference 
with Schoerner on the 28th he moved the 
jump-off point for Third Panzer Army to 
south of Shaulyay and that of Sixteenth 
Army to west of Riga. Two days later 
Schoerner told Hitler that the army group 
would first have to take its front east of 
Riga back, close to the city, start evacuat- 
ing Riga as a precaution, absorb some 
30,000 replacements (yet to be sent), and 
execute an extensive regroupment. He 
believed 3 November would be the earliest 
date on which the attack could start.'* 

On the 30th the Army Group North 
chief of staff told the operations officer. 
Third Panzer Army, that most likely there 
would Ije no offensive because the Rus.sians 



“ Courland, the westernmost province of Latvia 
and the historic Grand Duchy of Courland, is 
bounded on the west by the Baltic, on the north- 
east by the Gulf of Riga, and on the south by the 
Lithuanian border. 

“/KOK(R), IV, 354. 

“Excerpt from H. Gr. Nord, la Kriegstagebuch, 
30 Sep 44, in MS # P-ii4a (Sixt), Tetl V, An- 
lagen. 



would strike first, but the mission was “not 
unwelcome” because it gave the army 
group a chance to make some useful dis- 
positions. Third Panzer Army had re- 
ported earlier in the day that the Head- 
quarters, Fourth Shock Army, had been 
identified northwest of Shaulyay and the 
Soviet radio traffic in that whole area had 
suddenly stopped.” 

Although the signs were clear, the Army 
Group North staff as late as the morning 
of 5 October did not believe First Baltic 
Front could finish redeploying its armies 
in less than ten days. It was therefore in- 
clined to tailor its regroupment to the 
schedule for its own projected attack on 
the assumption that this would also bring 
enough forces into the right place in time 
to stop the Russians. Several panzer divi- 
sions had moved into the Shaulyay-Raseyn- 
yay area by the 5th, but Third Panzer 
Army was still woefully weak in infantry. 
The 551st Grenadier Division west of 
Shaulyay was holding a 24-mile line that 
it could man only at strongpoints. The 
first infantry reinforcement for the army 
was not expected until 16 October.” 

On 5 October First Baltic Front 
attacked west of Shaulyay toward Memel. 
The next day Bagramyan put in Fifth 
Guards Tank Army to make a run for the 
coast, and Thirty-ninth Army on Third 
Belorussian Front’s right flank began 
attacking toward Tilsit. During the day 
Leningrad Front, having occupied lighdy 
defended Hiiumaa and Muhu several days 
earlier, staged a landing on Saaremaa. 

In a day and a half the Russians took 

“Pi. AOK 3, la Kriegstagebuch, /.-30.9.44, 30 
Sep 44, Pz, AOK 3 64190/7 file. 

“Excerpt from H. Gr. Nord, la Kriegstagebuch, 
5 Oct 44, in MS # P-II43 (Sixt), Teit V, An- 
tagen. 
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Soviet Troops Crossing East Prussian Border in American-Built Trucks 



all of Saaremaa except the Soerve Penin- 
sula at the southwestern tip. Far more 
serious, the Third Panzer Army front broke 
open on the 7th. Fifth Guards Tank Army 
and Forty-third Army went through and 
two days later reached the coast north and 
south of Mcmcl. The Third Panzer Army 
command post was overrun and the staff 
had to fight its way out to Memel, where 
XXVIII Corps, caught between the two 
Soviet armies, was lieing forced into a 
beachhead around the port. 

Knowing what the Fuehrer would ex- 
pect, .Schoerner declared he would attack 
toward Memel. To get enough divisions 
and to defend the northern tip of Cour- 
land, where Leningrad Front would have 
less than twenty miles of water to cross 



after it took the Soerve Peninsula, he pro- 
posed giving up Riga. Soviet submarines 
were in the Gulf of Riga; the port was 
under artillery fire; the last convoy sailed 
on 10 October; the city was hardly worth 
holding. Still, Hitler protested and de- 
layed a day before giving his approval. 

Army Group North had the strength to 
hold its own in Courland and could prob- 
ably have spared enough forces to mount 
a powerful counterattack, but the issue was 
to be decided elsewhere. On 10 October 
the OKH returned Third Panzer Army to 
Army Group Center. With a single corps 
— one corps was at Memel and one had 
been cut off with Army Group North — the 
army had to defend the Army Group Cen- 
ter flank against the strong thru.st Thirty- 
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ninth Army was making toward Tilsit. 
What was happ>ening to Army Group 
North was another military disaster of 
which there had been many. The threat 
to Army Group Center was something else, 
since a Russian advance onto German ter- 
ritory in East Prussia threatened the whole 
German outlook on the war. The Stavka 
had set its traps well, and the last was 
about to be sprung. 

On 1 6 October two, later three, Soviet 
armies charged across the East Prus-sian 
border between Schirwindt and the Romin- 
tener Heide toward Gumbinnen. On the 
third day of the battle Hitler had to trans- 
fer armor from Third Panzer Army and 
let the army go behind the Neman. On 
the 2 1 St, under the influence of two shocks 



— the loss of the first German city, Aachen, 
to the Allies and a report from Fourth 
Army that in another day Gumbinnen 
might Idc lost — he ordered Army Group 
North to go over to the defensive in Cour- 
land.*' 

The Soviet bid for a deep breakthrough 
into Ea.st Prussia failed two days later, and, 
although Third Panzer Army’s retreat be- 
hind the Neman had substantially reduced 
its chances of success. Army Group North 
again proposed to attack south to restore 
contact. At the end of the month Hitler 
rejected this proposal as unfea-siblc and be- 
gan withdrawing divisions from Courland. 



Gr. Nord, la Nr. 4587/44. 21.10.44. •" 
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The January Offensive 



Two Fronts, the Fuehrer’s Will, 
and German Resources 

On Christmas Eve, 1944, Guderian 
dined at the Adlerhorst, the Fuehrer head- 
quarters in the Taunus Mountains ten 
miles northwest of Bad Nauheim. Hiller 
had left Rastenburg early in the month 
and after a short stay in Berlin had, before 
the Ardennes offensive began, moved to 
the headquarters from which he had di- 
rected the victorious 1940 campaign 
against France. Guderian had arrived 
that morning after an overnight trip in his 
command train from the OKH headquart- 
ers at the Maybachlager in Zossen, south 
of Berlin. He was there to ask Hitler to 
call off the offensive in the West and send 
the surplus strength east. During the past 
forty-eight hours it had become certain 
that the Ardennes operation would not 
achieve its planned objective, and on the 
Eastern Front north of the Carpathians the 
Russians had completed the heaviest Imild- 
up of the war. 

Hitler refused to surrender the initiative 
in the West and .scoffed at the OKH’s 
figures on the Soviet forces deployed 
against Army Groups A and Center. He 
called the build-up “the greatest bluff since 
Genghis Kahn.” He refu.sed to consider 
creating reserves for the East either by tak- 
ing units from the West, from Norway, or 
from Courland; the Eastern Front would 



have to shift for itself. At dinner that 
night, Himmler, who had lately embarked 
on a military career- as an army group coin- 
mander in the Wc.st, advised Guderian not 
to worry so much; the Russians, he insisted, 
would not attack; they were trying “a 
gigantic bluff.” All Guderian’s visit ac- 
complished was that Hitler waited until the 
next day, when the Chief of Staff was on 
the way back to Zossen and out of touch 
for several hours, to order Headquarters, 
IV SS Panzer Corps, and two panzer gren- 
adier divisions transferred to Army Group 
South to relieve Budapest.' 

The Downturn 

For Germany in the last days of 1944 
the end did in fact not seem as near as it 
had in midsummer. The vise the Allies 
and the Soviet Union had talked about was 
not closing. The Ardennes offensive was 
not going to lx; a strategic blow that would 
give Germany a free hand against the 
Soviet Union; but the Germans had the 
initiative, and it would be a while l>eforc 
the Allies could take up their march into 
the heart of the Reich. North of the 
Carpathians the Russians had made no 
substantial ad\’ance in two and a half 
months, and, after being almost completely 



‘Guderian, Erinnerungen tines Soldaten, pp 
34.S-49 
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destroyed in August, Army Group South 
was so close to holding its own in Hungary 
that a relief of Budapest did not appear 
impossible. Army Group E was in the last 
stage of its withdrawal from Greece, Al- 
bania, and southern Yugoslavia. In Italy, 
.'\rniy Group C had stopped the British 
and Americans at the Gothic Line. 

Nevertheless, Hitler’s strategy was 
bankrupt. He was rigidly committed to 
holding everything he still had. He had 
put his last block of liquid military assets 
into the attempt to bail himself out in the 
West and failed. He could only fight for 
time, and he knew it. In late December 
he told one of the generals, “The war will 
not last as long again as it has lasted. That 
is absolutely certain. Nobody can endure 
it; wc cannot and the others cannot. The 
only question is, who will endure longer? 
It must be he who has everything at stake. 
We have everything at stake.” • But even 
so, he did not have nearly as much time as 
he apparently Imagined; the German 
capacity to hold out, to endure, was head- 
ing into an irreversible downward spiral. 

Both on the east and the west, Germany’s 
enemies had unmatchable materiel superi- 
ority. German industrial output had with- 
stood the ravages of the lx)mbing surpris- 
ingly well, but it was on a seesaw that pro- 
gressively dipped lower, stayed down longer, 
and rose more slowly. The aircraft plants 
had turned out 3,000 fighters in September 
1944, a wartime high. In October jet 
fighters had begun to come off the lines. 
In December fighter production was still 
higher than in any month before May 



‘ StenogT. Dienst im F.H.Qu., Besprechung des 
Fuehrers mil Gen. Maj. Thomale am 28.13.44 u” 
Adlerhorst. OCMH files. 



1944.“ Armored vehicle production, in- 
cluding tanks, assault gun.s, and self-pro- 
pelled assault guns, reached its wartime 
peak of 1,854 units in December 1944, but 
mainly because the heavy components had 
long lead times and therefore had been pul 
into the production pipeline months earlier. 
On the other hand, the ba.se of the indus- 
trial pyramid was crumbling. Heavy 
bombing of the Ruhr in Decemlier reduced 
pig iron, crude steel, and rolling mill pro- 
duction for that month to about half of the 
September 1944 level and one-third that 
of January 1944-'* The bombing had also 
by late 1944, according to the U.S. Stra- 
tegic Bombing Survey, so severely damaged 
the German railroad sy.stem that the coun- 
try “could not hope to sustain, over any 
period of time, a high level of war pro- 
duction.” ® 

Industries with short lead times were 
already feeling the pinch. The motor 
vehicle industry was hard hit both by bomb 
damage to its plants and by the breakdown 
of the railroads. In October and Novem- 
ber 1944 the assembly plants turned out 

12.000 trucks by rebuilding all the disabled 
Army trucks that could be found in Ger- 
many. In Decemlrer only 3,300 of the 

6.000 new trucks needed were produced, 
and Hitler earmarked 70 percent for the 
offensive in the West.® In January the 
truck strengths authorized for panzer and 
panzer grenadier divisions would have to 
be reduced 25 percent, and the Army would 

'Air Ministry (British) Pamphlet 248, Rise and 
Fall of the German Air Force, p. 309. 

* U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey, The Effects of 
Strategic Bombing on the German War Economy, 
31 October 1945, pp. 249, 257, 263, 279. 

‘ U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey, Over-all Report 
(European War), 30 September 1945, p. 64. 

* OKH, GenStdH, Org. Abt. Illb, Kriegstage- 
buch. 1.5.44-10.3.45. 5, 6 Dec 44, H 1/454 file. 
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have to begin mounting the panzer gren- 
adiers on bicycles.' Hitler tried to con- 
sole himself with thoughts that the armored 
divisions had too many vehicles anyway, 
that the time of the sweeping maneuver 
was past, and that, if it came down to 
cases, the infantry divisions could move 
faster than the so-called mobile divisions, 
which he said only created traffic jams." 

Militarily, what hurt most was the catas- 
trophic decline in oil production that had 
begun in May 1944. In spite of the top- 
priority Geilenberg program to disperse, 
repair, and build synthetic oil plants, out- 
put had fallen during the summer. In 
September, because of the bombings, no 
synthetic plants had operated. The 
Rumanian oil had been lo.st at the end of 
August. In October and November syn- 
thetic oil production had resumed at a low 
rate, but by the end of December, renewed 
heavy bombing had knocked out all but 
one of the large plants, and 20 percent of 
the small ones." Army Group South held 
the Hungarian fields at Nagykanizsa, but, 
owing to loss of the refineries at Budapest 
and resistance by the workers, the ga.soline 
output was not enough to meet the army 
group’s own requirements.'" In June 1944 
the German Air Force had consumed 
180,000 metric tons of aviation gasoline; 
its total supply for the rest of the war 
amounted to no more than 197,000 metric 



'OKU, GenStdH, Gen. Insp. d. Pz. Tr./Org 
Abt Nr. 1/417/45, Herabsetzung des LKW Soils 
bei Pz.-u. Pz. Gren. Divn., 12.1.45, H 1/37 file. 

'Slenogr. Dienst im F. H. Qu., Besprechung des 
Fuehrers mil Gen. Maj. Thomale am ig. 12.44 
Adlerhorst, OCMH files. 

’Air Ministry (British) Pamphlet *48, Rise and 
Fall of the German Air Force, p. 352. 

"‘H. Gr. Sued, Kriegstagebuch, Dez. 44, 1, 
Haelfte, 27 Dec 44, H. Gr. A 75126/45 file. 



tons." Although aircraft production 
stayed high through the end of the year, 
the Air Force lacked enough gasoline to 
give the pilots adequate training and to 
employ the planes effectively. The .short- 
age of motor fuel was almost ;is stringent, 
and the Army had similar troubles with its 
armored vehicles. 

Although the downturn in military man- 
power had begun earlier than the decline 
in production, it had to a degree been 
amenable to various palliative measures; 
by late 1944 most of the.se that showed 
any promise, and some that did not, had 
Ijeen or were being tried, and they were 
not bringing in enough men to prevent the 
German Army’s burning out at the core. 
Between June and Novemlier 1944 the 
total German irrecoverable los.ses on all 
fronts were 1,457,000, and of these 
903,000 were lost on the Eastern Front.'" 
On I October 1944 the Ea.stern Front 
strength stood at 1,790,138, about 150,000 
of these Hiwis (Russian auxiliaries)." 
This was some 400,000 men less than in 
June and nearly 700,000 less than in 
January 1944, when the Western Theater 
could still be regarded as a scmire.serve. 



“ USSBS, Ejects of Strategic Bombing on the 
German War Economy, p. 8i. 

’’The breakdown was as follows: Western Thea- 
ter 440,000, Southwestern Theater (Italy), 97,000; 
Southeastern Theater (the Balkans), 17,000; Army 
Group North, 94,000; Army Group Center 435,000; 
Army Group A, 1 17,000; Army Group South, 243,- 
000; Twentieth Mountain Army, 14,000. OKH, 
GeiiStdH, Org. Abt. Nr. 1/15411/44, Aufschlues- 
selung der unwiederbringlichen Verluste Juni-No- 
vember 1944 nach Kriegsschauplaetze, 2.11.44, 
H I /450m file. 

“The army group strengths on i October 1944 
were as follows: Army Group North, 420,844; 
Army Group Center, 694,812; Army Group .A, 
457.679; aid Army Group South, 216,803. OKH 
GenStdH, Org. Abt. (I) Nr. 1/11854/44, un OKW, 
kk’. rig., I, 12.1.45, H 1/562 file. 
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The manpower shortage was affecting most 
the old and exjjerienced divisions. In the 
period i September to 31 Decemlier 1944 
one-third of the replacements for all fronts, 

500.000 men, went into new or completely 
rebuilt divisions. At the end of the same 
period the old divisions had over 800,000 
unfilled authorized spaces — after a 
700,000-space reduction in the 1944 tables 
of organization.'* 

In August 1944 Hitler had called on 
Goebbels, as Reichs Plenipotentiary for 
Total War, to procure a million men 
through party channels. They were to lx* 
used to create new divisions and were to l)c 
called up without regard for previous draft 
status. At the year’s end Goebliels had 
secured 300,000 new recruits and al>out 

200.000 interservice transfers.'® In Octo- 
ber Hitler had activated the Volksslurm — a 
home guard — under party leadership, com- 
posed of men aged 16 to 60 otherwise 
draft-exempt. The memliers were to lie 
put into Army uniforms, if available; if 
not, they were to wear the party uniform 
or civilian clothes.'* He had also author- 
ized the ^'Gneisenau” and “Bluecker" pro- 
grams whereby some 200,000 men were to 
be organized into territorial divisions in the 
ciistem military districts. In November, 
for the first time, he had agreed to allow 
Russian collaborator troops to fight on the 
front in the East and actually to constitute 
the long-talked-about Russian Army of 
Lilieration with Vla.sov as its commanding 

"OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., Gesamt Zu-und 
Abgaenge des Feldhetret vom 1 .q.43-3 1 . 1 a 44 ; 
OKH, GenStdH , Org. Abt. z.b.V., Zusammenstel- 
lung der bisher erfasslen Einsparungen von Plan- 
stellen. ap.8.44. Both in OCMH files. 

" AUgemeines Heeresamt, Stab II, Stand der 
Gnebbels-Aktion vom S-t 45, 6.1.45. H. 1/35 file. 

"OKH, GenStdH, Org. Abt., Kriegstagebuch, 
r .10.-31 .10.44, 8 Oct 44. H 1/333 file- 



general." In the attempt to sustain the 
Army’s combat strength. Hitler was not 
above permitting some organizational and 
arithmetical sleight of hand. He author- 
ized artillery corps with brigade strengths, 
panzer brigades of two battalions, and 
panzer Jaeger brigades with one battalion. 
For the months August through Decemlier, 
the number of men called up (1,569,000) 
slightly exceeded the total decline in field 
strength for the same period, but a closer 
look revealed that 956,000 of the recruits 
would not reach the field until well after i 
January 1945.'’ 

In October and November 1944, the 
Organization Branch, OKH, had called 
for combat-condition reports from the 
armies and army groups. As was to be 
expected, they all agreed that what they 
needed most were more replacements. 
They reported that troop morale was 
“affected” by the recent losses of prewar 
German territory in the West and in East 
Prussia and by the “terror bombing.” The 
general attitude of the troops was still con- 
fident, liut for the “great majority” the 
confidence was grounded “exclusively” on 
the hope that soon new weapons would 
appear which could stop the air raids and 
break the enemy ground superiority.'® 



"On 10 February 1945, when the first division 
created was turned over to Vlasov, it lacked 55 
percent of its clothin.; and equipment and R3 per- 
cent of its motor vehicles, OKH, GenStdH, Org. 
, 4 bt. Kriegstagebuch, 1 .1 1.-31 .t t .44, 23 Nov 44, 
H 1/234 file; Gen. d. Freiw. Verb, im OKH Nr 
1031/45, nn Chef des Gen. Stabes des Heeres, 
10.3.45, OCMH files, 

" Oberbefehlshaber des Ersatzheeres, AHA Stab 
II (I) Nr. 450/45, Personelle Auswertung Heer 
fuer December 1945. H 1/35 file. 

’’ OKH, GenStdH, Org. Abt. Nr. 13/47810/44, 
Auszug aus den Stellungnahme der Oberbefehlshab- 
er der Armeen und Heeresgruppen zu den Zustands- 
bericht von 1.10.44, 7.11 44, H 1/224 file- 
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How deeply in trouble Germany was 
Hitler knew better than the poor Landsers 
and grenadiers who still believed in secret 
weapons. He also knew exactly what he 
was going to do — in fact, had known all 
along. He had, in the past, wavered, even 
lost his nerve completely, when his fortune 
was at a crest but never when it was in a 
trough. On 28 December 1944 in the 
Adlerhorst, addressing the commanding 
generals of the divisions that were to open 
an offensive on New Year’s Day in north- 
ern Alsace, he admitted that the Ardennes 
offensive had failed and that Germany 
would henceforth be fighting for its naked 
existence. Then he went on: 

I would like to interpose immediately, 
gentlemen, when I say that, you should not 
infer that I am thinking of losing the war 
even in the slightest. I have never in my 
life learned the meaning of the word capitu- 
lation, and I am one of those men who has 
worked his way up from nothing. For me, 
therefore, the circumstances in which we find 
ourselves today are nothing new. The situ- 
ation for me was once altogether different 
and much worse. I say that only so you 
can judge why I pursue my goal with such 
fanaticism and why nothing can break me 
down. I could be yet so tortured by worries 
and, as far as I am concerned, my health 
could be destroyed by worry without its in 
the slightest changing my decison to fight 
until in the end the balance tips to our side.^" 

The refrain was an old one, but formerly, 
even in a .similar speech to the generals on 
the eve of the Ardennes offensive, it had a 
strong political and strategic counterpoint. 
Hitler then still spoke as a statesman and 
strategist bringing his will into play to ac- 



Stenogr. DUnst im F. H. Qu., Ansprache des 
Fuehrers vor Divisionskommandeuren v. 38.13.44, 
OCMH files. 



complish purportedly rational objectives. 
Now his will alone Wexs all that counted; 
armies and battles were secondary; what 
was important and all that was important 
was that he not weaken. He went on to 
tell the generals that history refuted the 
argument that one had to look at impend- 
ing defeat from the sober military point of 
view; in the last analysis, it was the 
strength and determination of the leader- 
ship that decided whether wars were won 
or lost. He cited Cannae and “the mira- 
cle of the House of Brandenburg” when 
Frederick the Great, defeated in the Seven 
Years’ War, regained by the Peace of 
Hubertu.sburg all the territory he had lost 
and some to boot after the coalition against 
him fell apart. Hundreds of thousands 
were to die while Hitler awaited the second 
such miracle. 

Guderian Goes to the Eastern Front 

On 5 January 1945 Guderian visited the 
Army Group South headquarters in Eszter- 
haza. During the following night his train 
took him north across Czechoslovakia to 
the Army Group headquarters, in Kra- 
kow. It was no ordinary insjjection tour. 
He was deeply troubled. The Budapest 
relief operation was taking more time than 
could prudendy be spared for it, and 
Army Groups A and Center were expect- 
ing an offensive, more powerful than any 
they had experienced, to start in the middle 
of the month. 

North of the Carpathians the Ea.stern 
Front had not changed significantly since 
the end of summer. {Map J7) Between 
Christmas and New Year’s Army Group 
North in Courland had beaten off the third 
Soviet attempt in three months to break 
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open its front. Elsewhere the front had 
been calm since the first week in Novem- 
l>er, when a Fourth Army counterattack 
drove the Soviet armies in the sector cast 
of Gumliinnen off all hut a fifteen-mile 
by fifty-mile strip of East Prussian territory. 

The outstanding features of the Arm> 
Group A and Center fronts were the five 
Soviet bridgeheads: Rozan and Serock on 
the Narew; Magnuszew, Pulawy, and 
Baranow on the Vistula. They were the 
wedges that could splinter all the rest. In 
Novemln’r .\rmy Group A had taken com- 
mand of Ninth .Army; thereafter its zone- 
reached from Modlin to the northern 
border of Hungary. Its armies — Ninth, 
Fourth Panzer, Seventeenth, and Armcc- 
gruppe Heinrici (First Panzer Army and 
Hungarian First Army)— straddled the 
direct routes of attack into Gennany proper. 
Army Group Center, with the 'Fhird 
Panzer, Fourth, luid Second Armies, cov- 
ered the East Prus.sia — Danzig area. The 
months of quiet had given the army groups 
time to build a close-meshed network of 
field fortifications extending back from the 
Vistula and Narew to the Oder. The 
major road junctions were ringed with de- 
fenses and designated as fortresses. 

The Eastern Intelligence Branch, OKH. 
at first had thought that the next Soviet 
offensives would be aimed at taking East 
Prussia and clearing the lower Vistula and 
at taking Upper Silesia and Vienna in a 
wide pincers movement that would also 



engulf Czechoslovakia.'' In December the 
estimate changed: the main effort, the 
intelligence branch predicted, would l)e by 
the First Belorussian and First Ukrainian 
Fronts against Army Group A, and the 
attack would go west and northwest. A 
simultaneous thrust against Army Group 
Center was to l>e expected, possibly with a 
more, limited objective than the full con- 
quest of East Pru.ssia, because the efforts 
to smash Army Group North had .so far 
not succeeded. By early January it 
appeared that the Russians would also go 
for the “big solution” against Army Group 
Center, the thrust to the lower Vistula, and 
that against Army Group A they intended 
to go deep, possibly as far as Berlin. 

Strength comparisons showed that oppo- 
site i6o German units of roughly division 
or brigade size on the whole Eastern Front 
the Ru.s.sians had 414 units in the front, 
261 in front re.serves, and 219 in reserves 
in depth. Even with allowances for a 
Soviet unit size 30 percent smaller than the 



" OKH, GenStdH, Abt. Fremde Heere Osl (I ) 
Nr. 4013/44, Beurleitung der Ftindtage vor deuts- 
cher Ostfront ini Grossen, to. 1 1.44, H 3/185 file. 

*‘OKH, GenStdH, .Abt. Fremde Heere Ost (I) 
Nr. 4404/44, Zutammenfasiende .iuswertung der 
wichtigsten Gefangenenauisagen und Metdungen 
des Geheimen Metdedienstes und der Frontauf- 
klaerung. s.t3.44, H 3/185 file. 

’“OKH, GenStdH, Abt. Fremde Heere Ost (I) 
Nr. 81/45. Beurteilung der Feindtage vor deutscher 
Ostfront im Grossen, 5 t.4S, H 3/185 file. 

•‘The brcakdimn of Soviet forces was as follows: 
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OKH, GenStdH , F.H . 0 . (lie) Preufnummer 2033,Kraeftegegenuebersteltung Stand t3.t.45,H 3/120 file. 





Soviet Planes 

German and an over-all 40 percent under 
authorized strengths (with no similar un- 
derstrength allowance for the German 
units), the Soviet superiority worked out 
at over 2.3:1. The actual ratio was in 
fact higher, and at the crucial points it was 
overwhelming. Against Army Group Cen- 
ter the Second and Third Belorussian 
Fronts had 1,670,000 men, over 28,000 
artillery pieces and mortars, and 3,300 
tanks and .self-propelled artillery, which 
gave them over-all superiorities of 2.8: i in 
troops, 3.4:1 in artillery, and 4.7:1 in 
armor.“‘ In their sectors opposite .\rmy 
Group A, the First Belorussian and First 
Ukrainian Fronts had a total of 2,200,000 
troops, 6,400 tanks and self-propelled artil- 

’^IVOViK), V, 97. 



ON A Mission 

lery, and 46,000 artillery pieces (including 
heavy mortars and rocket launchers). 
Against these the German Ninth, Fourth 
Panzer, and Seventeenth Armies could 
field about 400,000 troops, 4,100 artillery 
pieces, and 1,150 tanks.’®" At their points 
of attack, the bridgeheads, the First Belo- 
russian and First Ukrainian Fronts had the 
Germans outnumbered on the average by 
9:1 in troops, 9-10:1 in artillery, and 
10:1 in tanks and self-propelled artillery. 
In the Magnuszew bridgehead alone First 
Belorussian Front had 400,000 troops, 

8.700 artillery pieces and mortars, and 

1.700 tanks."^ 

’“‘“Visto-Oderskaya opetatsiya v tsifrakh,’' Voyen- 
no-isloricheskiy Zhutnal (Fcl)ruar>-. 1963). 
’’IVOViR), V, 61. 
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In the air on i January 1945, the Ger- 
mans could put up 1,900 planes on the 
Western Front, and 1,875 Eastern 

Front. The main effort was still in the 
West. North of the Garpathians the First 
and Sixth Air Forces had some 1,300 
planes. The Russians had over 10,000.''' 

The Army Group A staff had a plan 
ready to present to Guderian when he 
arrived in Krakow. The outlook, no 
matter what the army group did, was not 
good. In Decemlier, prompted hy the loss 
of two reserve divisions to Army Group 
South, the army group chief of staff had 
conducted a war game which showed that 
the Rassians could break through and 
reach the Silesian liordcr in six days and 
that they could be stopped on the Oder 
was by no means certain. A .sub.sequcnt 
study showed that the most the army group 
could do was to give itself what might be 
a fighting chance. The first major switch 
position, the so-called Hubf.rtl'S line, 
paralleled the western face of the Baranow 
bridgehead aliout five miles to its rear and 
then ran in an almost straight line north 
to the western tip of the Magnuszew 
bridgehead. The army group proposed to 
pull back to the Hubf.rtus line in the two 
nights before the offensive began — to get 
the inner flanks of the Fourth Panzer and 
Ninth .Armies out of probalile encircle- 
ment, get Fourth Panzer Army’s right 
flank out of the front on the Baranow 
bridgehead before the .Soviet artillery prep- 
aration started, shorten the front, and give 
the army group .some reserves. Guderian re- 
viewed the plan and approved it on 8 
January, but that Hitler would do likewise 

Air Ministry (British) Pamphlet '-248, Rise and 
Fall of the German Air Force, p. 386; MS # P— 
114c (Haiirk), Tell VIII, p. 8. 



was scarcely to be expected.'” 

On the gth, after having also received an 
Army Group Center proposal to go back 
from the Narew to the line on the East 
Pru.ssian border, Guderian reported to 
Hitler in the .Adlerhorst. .According to 
Guderian’s account. Hitler refu-sed to be- 
lieve the intelligence estimates of Soviet 
strength and told him whoever had con- 
cocted them ought to be placed in an 
asylum. He also rejected both army 
groups’ proposals.”" The surviving frag- 
ment of the stenographic record contains 
ramliling remarks by Hiller on the folly of 
having given ground in Rus.sia in the first 
place and an admonishment that those 
who were “beginning to whine’’ ought to 
look at the example of what the Rus.sians 
had gone through at Leningrad.”' 

That night, after Guderian had gone. 
Hitler was still thinking of arguments to 
refute the intelligence figures. The enemy 
needed 3 : i numerical superiority in tanks, 
he said, just to stay even; the Russians 
could not have as many guns as Guderian 
claimed; they were not “made of artillery”; 
and, even if they did have the guns, How 
many rounds could they fire? Ten or a 
dozen per piece. Referring, apparently, to 
the Army Group .A plan, he grumbleil, 
“This operational idea — to go l)ack here 
[pointing], create two groups, and attack 
with them — is downright dangerous.” ”” 
Whether Hitler wanted to believe it or 
not, the respite was over. On 3 January 

r’-ii4c (Haiick). Teil VIII. p. 12 
*' Giidcri.Tn, Erinneiungen eines Suldaten. p 
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he had ofhcialy abandoned the ol>jeclives 
of the Ardennes offensive; on the 8th he 
had issued an order to let the spcarhcaii 
anny, the Sixth SS Panzer Army, fall back 
and become a reser%'e to meet Allied coun- 
terattacks."’ The offensive in northern 
Alsace was still on, but it had, at most, 
nuisance value. On 7 January Army 
Group A detected fresh Soviet units mov- 
ing into the front on the we.st face of the 
Baranow bridgehead. In the Pulawy and 
Magnuszew bridgeheads the Russians were 
reinforcing their artillery. The final de- 
ployment was obviou.sly under way.’* 

The Stavka’s Plans 

The Stavka had prepared two offensives, 
related but .separated geographically by the 
course of the Vistula west of Warsaw. The 
stronger of the two was to be opened be- 
tween Warsaw and the Carpathians by the 
First Belorussian and First Ukrainian 
Fronts with an assist on the left from 
Fourth Ukrainian Front. First Belorussian 
Front, Zhukov commanding, was to strike 
out of the Pulawy bridgehead toward 
Lodz, out of the Magnuszew bridgehead 
toward Kutno, and on its right flank encir- 
cle Warsaw. Konev’s First Ukrainian 
Front was to break out of the Baranow 
bridgehead westward toward Radomsko, 
turning one force northwest to collalioratc 
with the First Belorussian Front left flank 
in destroying the Germans in the Kielce- 
Radom area and another .southwest toward 
Krakow and the Upper Silesian industrial 
area. Subsequently, both fronts were to 

WFSt, Uebtrsicht ueher die Akien des 
WFSt aus dent Jan.-Feb 1945. OCMH files. 

“OKH. GenStdH . Op. Abl.. la Kriegitagebuch. 
ltd 13. 7 Jan 4S, H 22/ 1 a file. 



advance abreast west and northwest to- 
ward the Oder. North of the Vistula Ixrnd 
Second Belorussian Front, Roko.ssovskiy in 
command, was to break out of the Serock 
and Rozan bridgeheads, strike northwest to 
the Baltic coast, cut off East Prassia, and 
clear the line of the lower Vistula. On 
Rokossovskiy’s right, Chernyakovskiy’s 
Third Belorussian Front was to attack due 
west south of the Pregel River toward 
Koenigsberg, split Third Panzer Army off 
from the Army Group Center main force, 
and envelop Fourth .\rmy among and west 
of the Masurian Lakes.” 

Strategically, the Stavka intended 
nothing le.ss than to end the war — in about 
a 45-day operation, according to its esti- 
mates. Following standard general staff 
practice, the detailed plan covered only the 
initial phase. Its success was considered 
certain, and no more than 15 days were 
allotted to it. The second phase would re- 
quire somewhat more daring and time, but 
not much more of either. The Stavka 
knew that the German center, the Army 
Group A zone, was dangerously weak. 
The forces on the flanks, particularly Army 
Group Center in East Prussia, appeared 
relatively stronger, l>ut in the least favorable 
situation they could be immobilized. 
Therefore, in the second pha.se, for which 
30 days were allowed and which would 
follow the first without a full stop, the 
Stavka intended to run the First Belorus- 
sian and First Ukrainian Fronts straight 
through to Berlin and the Elbe River.’" 

During the four months, September to 
January, the Soviet Command provided 

“Zhilin, V azhneyshiye Operatsii Otechestvennoy 
Voyny, pp. 466. 486. 

” S. Shlemcnko, “Kak planirovatas poslednyaya 
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massive logistical support for the coming 
offensive. The railroads in eastern Poland 
were converted to the Russian gauge and, 
at the Vistula bridgeheads, were extended 
across the river. First Belorussian Front 
received over 68,000 carloads of supplies, 
only 10 percent less than had been sent to 
all four fronts before the June 1944 offen- 
sive against Army Group Center. Over 
64,000 carloads went to First Ukrainian 
Front. At the Magnuszew bridgehead. 
First Belorussian Front stockpiled 2.5 mil- 
lion artillery and mortar shells and at the 
Pulawy bridgehead 1.3 million. By com- 
parison, in the whole Stalingrad operation 
Don Front had fired less than a million 
artillery and mortar rounds. Together, 
First Belorussian and First Ukrainian 
Front’s gasoline and diesel oil stocks 
amounted to more than 30 million gallons. 
Second and Third Belorussian Fronts, 
located off the main road and railroad nets 
and having less crucial missions, would 
have to economize somewhat on motor fuel 
and rations but not on ammunition. To- 
gether the two fronts had as initial issues 9 
million artillery and mortar rounds, of 
which two-fifths were earmarked for the 
opening barrage. 

In preparing for the offensive, the Soviet 
Command had recast its troop indoctrina- 
tion program. For a year or more, the cen- 
tral theme had been the liberation of Soviet 
territory, but henceforth the Soviet armies 
everywhere would be fighting on foreign 
soil. The new theme, in a word, was 
Vengeance! It was disseminated in meet- 
ings, by slogans, on signs posted along the 
roads, and in articles and leaflets authored 
by prominent Soviet literary figures. Polit- 
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ical officers recounted stories of crimes the 
Gemans had committed against Russian 
women and children and of German loot- 
ing and destruction in the Soviet Union. 
Soldiers and officers told what had hap- 
pened to their own families. The objec- 
tive was to give each man the feeling that 
he had a personal score to settle.^* 

The starting date for the offensives, ac- 
cording to Soviet accounts, had originally 
l>een 20 January. After Churchill, on the 
6th, asked Stalin what he could do on the 
east to take some of the pressure off the 
Allies, it was moved ahead eight days to the 
I2th.“ In December, except for the side- 
show going on around Budapest, the East- 
ern Front, from the Allies’ point of view, 
had Ireen dismayingly quiet. At midmonth 
Stalin had told U.S. Ambassador W. 
Averell Harriman that a winter offensive 
would be launched, Imt he did not offer 
more precise information. On 15 January 
Stalin talked to Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Arthur W. Tedder, who headed a SHAEF 
(Supreme Headquarters Allied Expedition- 
ary Force) party sent to learn the Soviet 
intentions. Stalin explained that the offen- 
sive had been delayed by the weather but 
had been started earlier than intended be- 
cause of the Allies’ difficulties in the west; 
his objective was to reach the line of the 
Oder.‘“ 

German intelligence reports confirm 
that after mid-December the Stavka had 
probably lieen waiting for a change in the 
weather. The winter was colder than the 
one before, but snow, fog, and clouds inter- 
fered with air activity and artillery observa- 

V, 67, 104. 
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lion. Starting early undoubtedly cost the 
Russians something; on the other hand, 
with the Yalta Conference in the ofTing, it 
was no disadvantage to Stalin to have his 
armies on the move, Poland in his pocket, 
the Soviet-supported Lublin government 
safely established in Warsaw, and the 
Allies in his debt for a favor rendered a 
shade late. 

From the Vistula to the Oder 
Breakout 

On the west face of the Baranow liridgc- 
hcad, between the Vistula and the Ly- 
sogory, XXXXVIII Panzer Corps had 
three divisions, one man for each fifteen 
yards of front. The divisions had a dozen 
self-propelled a.s.sault guns apiece, and each 
corps held about too in re.serve. The front 
was no more than a chain of strongpoints. 
Fifteen miles back, the reserve corps, 
XXIV Panzer Corps, had deployed two 
panzer divisions, and it had stationed two 
more panzer divisions off the north face of 
the bridgehead. To make the breakout, 
First Ukrainian Front had five armies, two 
tank armies, and better than a thousand 
tanks. 

In the early hours of 12 January the 
temperature stood a few degrees aliove 
freezing. The roads were icy. Low-hang- 
ing clouds and fog would, as they had for 
several days pa.st, keep the aircraft 
grounded. Before dawn the mas.scd Soviet 
artillery’, estimated at 420 pieces per mile, 
laid a barrage on the northern two- 
thirds (approximately twenty miles) of 
XXXXVIII Panzer Corps’ front. After 
three hours the fire shifted to a strip pat- 
tern and the infantry moved out into the 



openings. The Germans were caught for- 
ward of the main battle line; they had 
expected the Russians to wait for better 
weather. During the morning the Russian 
infantry drove in deep; by noon it had 
opened gaps wide enough for the armor to 
come through. XXXXVIII Panzer Corps’ 
three divisions were cut up and destroyed. 
XXIV Panzer Corps had orders to coun- 
terattack, but its two divisions west of the 
bridgehead were overrun in their as.sembly 
areas. 

On the 13th Fourth Tank Army wheeled 
northwest toward Checiny, and Fifty-sec- 
ond Army and Third Guards Tank Army 
pushed due west past Chmielnik. During 
the night some of the tank spearheads had 
reached the Nida River. Across the Nida 
a 40-mile-wide path to Upper Silesia and 
the Oder was open. On the north flank 
XXIV Panzer Corps, what was left of it. 
dug in around Kielce.*' 

Ninth Army expected the attacks out of 
the Magnuszew and Pulawy bridgeheads 
when they came on 14 January, but it 
fared only slightly better. The Russians 
broke into the German artillery positions, 
and both defending corps lost half their 
strengths on the first day. 

On the 15th Forty-seventh Army on 
the First Belorussian Front right flank 
broke through north of Warsaw to Modlin, 
and Thirty-eighth Army, the right flank 
army of Fourth Ukrainian Front, began 
pushing west toward Krakow. During the 
day Thirteenth, Fourth Tank, and Third 
Guards Armies pushed XXIV Panzer 
Corps out of Kielce, thereby removing that 
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not very significant threat to I’irsl Ukrain- 
ian Front’s flank. 

On the 13th Hitler had ordered two in- 
fantry divisions transferred from the West. 
The next day, in a move that was to hurt 
Army .Group Center, which wits also under 
attack, more than it l)cnefitcd Army 
Group A, he ordered Center to give up 
Panzer Corps Grossdeutschland and its two 
divisions to Army Group A. On the I5tli 
he ordered Army Group South to send two 
panzer divisions to Army Group A. 

From Zossen, on the .second and third 
days of the battle, Guderian sent two situ- 
ation estimates to the Adlerhorst. The 
tenor of l)oth was the same: the Eastern 
Front could not survive without reinforce- 
ments from the West; at the very least the 
Army Group South offensive would have 
to be stopped and the armored divisions 
sent to Army Group A.'*' The intelligence 
estimate of 15 January stated flatly that 
the offensive against Army Group A could 
not 1)C stopped with the forces then on the 
Eastern Front.*’ Hitler refused either to 
stop Army Group .South or to send more 
divisions from the West. 

On the night of the 15th Hitler moved 
his headquarters from the .\dlerhorst to the 
Rcichs Chancellory in Berlin. Minutes be- 
fore the departure, Guderian called and, 
as Jodi recorded it, “Requested urgently 
that everything be thrown ea.st.” ■*'* The 
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next day, when Guderian talked to him in 
Berlin, Hitler .said that he was going to 
send Sixth SS Panzer Army’s two corps, 
the most readily available reserves in the 
West, to the Eastern Front, but to Army 
Group South in Hungary, not to .\nny 
Group A. He had decided that the out- 
come of the war hinged on holding the 
Hungarian oil fields.*'' 

Back in Berlin, Hitler took the Eiustern 
Front directly in hand. On 16 January he 
relieved Generalobcr.st Jo.seph Harpe and 
gave .Schoenicr command of Army Group 
calling Rendulic in from Norway to 
take over Anny Group North. During 
the day, apparently Ix^forc Hitler had 
arrived in Berlin, the OKH had Ksued 
a directive giving Army Group A free- 
dom of decision in the great bend of the 
Vistula, including authority to evacuate 
Warsaw. When Hitler saw the directive 
he ordered a new one written to supersede 
it. Fighting from the map, as was his 
habit, he demanded “as a minimum’’ that 
Army Group A stop on, or regain, a line 
from east of Krakow to west of Radomsko 
and thence along the Pilica River to the 
vicinity of Warsaw; Warsaw and the Vis- 
tula to Modlin were to be held. The army 
group was to be told that the two panzer 
divisions from .Army Group South would 
be the last it would get for two weeks; by 
way of a conce.ssion, it could let Seven- 
teenth Army and Armeegruppe Heinrici g«> 
far enough back in the Carpathians to re- 
lease a division or two.*“ 
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THE JANUARY OFFENSIVE 
Pursuit 

On 17 Januar)' the Russians completed 
the Ijreakout phase of the offensive. First 
Belorussian and First Ukrainian Fronts had 
cleared the entire line of the Vistula from 
east of Krakow to west of Modlin. On 
that day XXIV Panzer Corps, the last 
island of resistance between the two fronts, 
broke loose northwest of Kielce and be- 
gan to drift erratically as it fought its way 
west to the Pilica. Konev’s spearheads 
were across the Pilica and up to Czesto- 
chowa and Radomsko. First Belorussian 
Front took Warsaw. The Stavka ordered 
Zhukov and Konev to accelerate the 
thrusts toward the Oder and instructed 
Konev to u.se his second echelon, mostly 
infantry which had not yet l>een in action, 
and his left flank units to take Krakow and 
the Upfjer Sile.sian industrial area.” 

The failure to hold Warsaw set off an 
explosion in Berlin. Army Group A re- 
ported that the revised directive had come 
too late; the Warsaw garrison had de- 
stroyed its .supplies and was leaving the city 
by the time it arrived. Hitler suspected 
sabotage — not without reason, by his lights: 
the original OKH directive was hardly one 
which any oflicer acquainted with Hitler 
could have expected him to approve. On 
18 January he had the three senior officers 
in the Operations Branch, OKH, arrested. 
The next day he signed an order that took 
away the last shreds of discretion left to 
the field commanders. Henceforth every 
army group, army, corps, or division com- 
mander was to l)e personally responsible 
for seeing to it that every' decision for an 
operational movement, whether attack or 

‘’Zhilin, Va:hney>hiye Operatsii Otecheitrennoy, 
Voyny. p. 474; /KOKIR), VI, 80. 
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withdrawal, was reported in time for a 
counterorder to be given. The first princi- 
ple in combat would l)e to keep open the 
communication channels, and all attempts 
to gloss over the facts would be met with 
Draconian punishment.”' 

Schoerner, as always, made his presence 
felt from the moment he took command. 
One of his first acts was to dismiss the 
Commanding General, Ninth Army, Gen- 
eral der Panzertruppen Smilo Freiherr von 
Luettwitz, on the charge that on the day 
Warsaw was lost his conduct of operations 
had l>een insufficiently “clear and rigor- 
ous.” General der Infanterie Theodor 
Bas.se took command of the army. Schoer- 
ner had given the army group the first taste 
of his by then well enough known ruthles.s- 
ness; others in all ranks were to feel it be- 
fore the battle ended. 

Also in the .Schoerner style, the reports 
and orders coming out of army group 
headquarters began to exude confidence. 
The daily report of 18 January stated that 
the mis.sion of defending the Upper Silesian 
industrial area could Itc “successfully” ac- 
complished if the two panzer divisions com- 
ing from Army Group South arrived soon. 
The Soviet thrust toward Posen, going into 
a gap between Fourth Panzer .\miy and 
Ninth .Army, would require “a speedy 
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development of new forces,” but it, too, 
could then be stopped and counterattacks 
could be begun on its flanks. The report 
did not indicate where the army group 
profxjsed to get the new forces. 

The next day Schoemer gave Seven- 
teenth Army the mission of defending 
Upper Silesia, ordered Fourth Panzer 
Army to stop the Russians west of Czesto- 
chowa and on the line of advance toward 
Breslau, and ordered Ninth Army to hold 
between Lodz and the Vistula and at the 
same time counterattack south off its right 
flank. If the as.signmenLs to Seventeenth 
Army and Ninth Army had at least theo- 
retical substance, the mission given to 
Fourth Panzer Army bore slight relation- 
ship to hard reality. The army had 
nothing left but parts of two divisions and 
one or two brigades; XXIV Panzer Corps 
and the remnants of the army’s left flank 
divisions were still encircled and fighting 
their way northwest into the Ninth Army 
sector.®® 

By 19 January the offensives against 
Army Groups A and Center were Ixjth 
running full tilt. The army groups had lost 
contact with each other, and in the .Army 
Group A zone broad gaps had opened be- 
tween the Ninth and Fourth Panzer and 
lictween the Fourth Panzer and Seven- 
teenth Armies. South of Lodz Ninth 
Army’s XXXX Panzer Corps and Panzer 
Corps Gros.sdeutschland were trying to 
hold a short line until XXIV Panzer Corps 
(Gruppe Nehring) could cross the Pilica. 
East of Breslau Fourth Panzer Army was 
l)cing thrown back to the German border; 
at Namslau and east of Oppeln the Rus- 
sians were across the border.®' Seventeenth 

" MS #~P-ii4a (Haiirk), Teil VIII, pp 30-;ii. 
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Army had a nearly continuous 40-milc 
front on the eastern Ixtrder of the Upper 
Sile.sian indastrial area; but it lost Krakow 
on the 19th. 

The Soviet armies moved in columns on 
the roads, the tank armies averaging 25-30 
miles a day and the infantry armies t8 
miles. First Belorussian Front’s main 
force struck past Lodz toward Poznan, 
First Ukrainian Front’s toward Breslau 
while its infantry turned off the flank to- 
ward Upper Silesia. The weather had 
cleared and the overwhelming Soviet air 
superiority added to the Germans’ troubles. 
The Luftwaffe had liegun shifting fighter 
and ground support aircraft east after 14 
January, but the losses, mostly in planes 
captured on the ground when their landing 
fields were overrun, outnumbered the new 
arrivals. Aircraft repair and assembly 
plants dispersed in Poland to c.scape the 
Allied bombing were falling into the Rus- 
.sians’ hands.®® 

Behind the front vehicles of all descrip- 
tions jammed the roads leading into Ger- 
many. In the mass of humanity fleeing 
westward were civilian refugees, party and 
administrative personnel, and not a few 
stragglers from combat units; Army Group 
A did not have enough military police even 
to Iregin screening out the latter. The 
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refugee treks, a iong-familiar sight on the 
Eastern Front, for the first time were com- 
posed of Germans. For the first time, too, 
the treks did not need to be urged onward; 
they were propelled by sheer terror. 'I'he 
Rassian vengeance on German civilians 
was swift, personal, merciless and, more 
often than not, brutal. To debate here 
whether the misery and destruction the 
Genrians visited on half of European 
Russia in the execution of Nazi occupation 
policy exceeded the rape, arson, pillage, 
and wanton murder that accompanied the 
Russian march into Eastern Germany 
would l>e profitless. Certainly thousands 
on thousands of Germans and Ru.ssians 
suffered horribly and most of them inno- 
cently. The sheer, massive inhumanity of 
the war on the Ea.stern Front in World 
War II has no equal in modem history. 

The cluster of industrial cities in Upper 
Silesia had succeeded the l)oml>ed-out 
Ruhr as Germany’s number one coal- and 
basic-metal.s-producing center. At the end 
of the third week in January the factories 
and mines were still going full blast. To 
the east Seventeenth Army’s left flank stood 
like a windbreak, but it was open on the 
north where Fourth Panzer .Army was 
being shoved west toward the Oder. On 
21 January Konev turned Third Guards 
Tank Army at Namslau and sent it dou- 
bling back to the southeast along the Oder 
behind Seventeenth Army’s flank. 

On 22 January XXIV Panzer Corps 
made contact with Panzer Corps Gross- 
dcutschland on the Warthe River near 
Sieradz. Caught in the Rus.sian tide, both 
corps continued to drift west. On the 
same day the First Ukrainian Front left 
flank reached the Oder. During the next 
three days Konev’s armies clo.sed up to the 



river on a 140-mile stretch between Cosel 
and Glogau. M Breslau Fourth Panzer 
Army held a bridgehead; upstream and 
downstream from the city the Russians 
crossed the river in half a dozen places. 
Schoemer ordered counterattacks; the 
amiies could not execute them.^'^ 

i-lrw)’ Group Vistula 

On the 25th First Belorussian Front's 
main force pa.s.sed Poznan heading due 
west toward Kucstrin on the Oder. Its 
advance was now taking it away at a right 
angle from Second Belorussian Front, 
which had turned north along the east 
bank of the Vistula. On that lengthening 
front lietween the Vistula and the Oder 
Hitler had put in the newly created Arm> 
Group Vistula and given Himmler 
command. 

Guderian had wanted to bring Wcichs 
and his headquarters up from Yugoslavia 
to command Army Group Vistula, but 
Hitler profe.s.sed to see signs of authentic 
if late-blooming military talent in Himm- 
ler’s recent handling of Army Group 
Olierrhein. Hitler gave Himmler the mis- 
sion of closing the gap Ijetween .^rmy 
Groups Center and A, preventing break- 
throughs to Diuizig and Poznan, and hold- 
ing open a corridor to Ea.st Prussia. He 
gave Himmler the further responsibility of 
organizing the national defense Ixrhind the 
whole Eastern Front.” 

When Himmler arrived on the scene on 
23 January, one of the missions wiis al- 
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ready obsolete; Second Army had broken 
away from the Army Group Center Hank 
and the Russians were closing up to the 
Baltic coast at the mouth of the Vistula; 
Army Group Center was cut off. Second 
Army had a front along the lower Vistula, 
but west of the river all the way to the 
Oder, as Himmler reported, there was 
“nothing but a big hole.” By 25 Janu- 
ary another of the missions was Ijeyond 
executing; on that day the Russians passed 
Poznan. 

Himmler had come east in the Steier- 
rnark, his tremendously long and elegantly 
outfitted special train. It was parked at 
first in the .station at Deutsch-Krone. In 
it he had a mobile command post from 
which he controlled his vast personal em- 
pire. He carried along with him skeleton 
staffs for his functions as Reicksfuehrer-SS, 
Minister of the Interior, Chief of the Ger- 
man Police, and Commanding General of 
the Replacement .Army, to mention only 
the most important. Each of the staffs 
had its own clerks and files. The train 
was outfitted with radio and teletype, but 
the sets, fully occupied with adnunistrative 
traffic, could not also carry that of an army 
group command. Himmler, moreover, 
would not have neglected his political in- 
terests for the sake of the army group. As 
an army group commander he had nothing 
— no communications with his front line 
units, no staff, virtually no troops, and 
no vehicles. For several days on his island 
of luxury, which contrasted grote.squcly 
with the columns of refugees wandering 
through the snow and cold outside, he had 
no more contact with the war than he 



Abichrift Fernschretben dei HeichifuehrenSS 
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could get from occasional, mostly outdated, 
situation reports. The first of his military 
staff to arrive was the operations officer, 
an Army colonel, who made the trip from 
Berlin by car. .Several days later the chief 
of staff, an SS general with no .staff expe- 
rience, arrived.®' 

On 26 January, for no discernible pur- 
pose, unless it was to confu.se students of 
the war, Army Group North was renamed 
Army Group Courland, Army Group Cen- 
ter became Army Group North, and Army 
Group A became Army Group Center. 
The next day Army Group Vistula took 
command of Ninth Army, thereby extend- 
ing its zone south to Glogau on the Oder. 
The army group front, if it could be called 
a front at all, followed the Vistula from 
its mouth south to Kulm, then veered west 
north of the Netze River until it turned 
.south again on the Tirschtiegel switch 
position, which, following a chain of lakes, 
was al)out fifty miles east of Kuestrin on 
the north, and at its south end tied in on 
the Oder above Glogau. 

The rivers and lakes, though plentiful in 
the army group zone, afforded no defensive 
advantages. Nearly all were frozen solid 
enough to carry heavy tanks. To defend 
the [60-mile line north of the Netze and 
the Tirschtiegel switch p<.)sition Himmler 
had, on 27 January, two improvised SS 
corps headquarters, one provisional corps 
headquarters, three divisions (one of them 
a newly formed Latvian .SS division), and 
as.sortcd odds and ends, Ninth Army rem- 
nants, Volks.iturm, and whatever else could 
be .scraped up locally or l>ehind the Oder. 
Off the front, two divisions were encircled 



” MS #-408, Aufzfii'hnungen Obersl i G. Eii- 
mann alt la der Heeresgruppe “Weichier (Olx-rst 
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in the fortress Thorn (I'orun) and an 
equally strong force was encircled in Poz- 
nan. Headquarters, Ninth .Army, hroughi 
with it one corps headquarters and little 
more than the staffs of three divisions. 
XXIV Panzer Corps and Panzer Corps 
Grossdeutschland, still fighting their way 
out, had gone under Army Group Center 

The Thaw 

Reinforcements were starting to flow 
east; Gneisenau battle groups set up by the 
Replacement Army and battalions com- 
posed of the personnel of training centers, 
NCO, and weapons .schools. Hitler had 
refused Guderian’s repeated requests to 
evacuate Army Group North (Courland), 
but on 17 January he had ordered out of 
Courland a panzer division and 2 infantry 
divisions and, five days later, an SS Corps 
headquarters and 2 SS divisions. The 
corps headquarters and the 5 divisions were 
to go to Army Group Vistula. By 25 Jan- 
uary one of the divisions had reached 
Gdynia. On the 22d Hitler had ordered 
the We.stem Theater to give up Sixth SS 
Panzer .Army and an additional panzer 
corps: all together 6 panzer divisions, a 
volks-grenadier division, 2 brigades, and 
.several volks artillery corps.’’* He still in- 
tended, however, to send the stronger part 
of those forces, the I and II SS Panzer 
Corps, to .Army Group South. 

By 27 January four of Fourth Ukrainian 
Front's armies had closed in on and almost 
encircled the Upper Silesian industrial area. 
Third Guards Tank Army, liearing down 
from the northwest, deliberately left the 
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southern end of the pocket open to let the 
Germans csc.aj>e and thus avoid a la.st- 
ditch battle that would have de.stroyed the 
mines and factories.’"' Between the 28th 
and the 30th Seventeenth Army retreated 
out of the pocket. Because of his known 
ruthlessne,ss, Schoerner could .sometimes or- 
der retreats that Hitler would have forbid- 
den to any other general. In the meantime, 
.Ameegruppe Heinrici had begun with- 
drawing in Czechoslovakia to behind the 
High Tatra. 

On 27 and 28 January a blizz;trd blew 
across central Europe piling deep snow- 
drifts on the roads in the Army Groups 
Vistula and Center zones. Then, at the 
turn of the month, the temperature rose 
rapidly; the snow melted; and the ground, 
a few days before frozen rock hard, liegan 
to thaw. On i February Himmler wrote 
to Guderian, “In the pre.sent stage of the 
war the thawing weather is for as a gift 
of fate. God has not forgotten the coura- 
geous German people.’’ The Germans, he 
went on, were fighting in their own coun- 
try (he added, “unfortunately”) where 
they had good road and railroad networks; 
the Russians were having to bring their 
supplies forward long distances either by 
truck, over much poorer roads, or by air. 
The warm weather, he thought, would give 
the Germans a chance to bring in and de- 
ploy their reinforcements, would slow the 
Soviet tanks, make them more vulnerable, 
and might even afford opportunities to “re- 
take pieces of precious German ground.” 

The thaw, coming when it did, was 
in fact something of a gift of fate. 

“Zhilin, V azhneyshiye Operalsii Oleiliestvennoy 
Voyny, p. 479; Platonov, Vloraya Mirovaya Koy- 
na. 1939-45. P 695. 

RFSS Nr. 101/211730, nachr. Httrn Oen. 
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Zhukov was beginning to worry about 
his lengthening north flank (the old 
Soviet flank sensitivity); his troops had, 
moreover, covered more than 250 miles 
without a pause. Konev’s right flank 
had gone nearly as far. On the Oder 
Schoerner was hammering together .some- 
thing like a front. The thrust toward Ber- 
lin between the Oder and the Army 
Group Vistula front in Pomerania was be- 
coming too narrow for the Soviet taste. 
On 4 February, in a teletype message to 
Hitler, Schoerner wrote, “My Fuehrer: 1 
can report that the first onslaught of the 
great Russian offensive against Army 
Group Center has been substantially inter- 
cepted. The front is still under pressure 
in many places, but in others we are mak- 
ing local counterattacks.” By then a 
scmicoherent front was also beginning to 
take .shape in the Army Group Vistula 
zone. 

After putting in mast of its second 
echelon and reserves on the north flank, 
First Belorussian Front had reached the 
Oder north of Kuestrin on 3 1 January. By 
3 February it had closed to the Oder from 
Zehden south to its left boundary, but then 
it stopped. At Kuestrin and Frankfurt the 
Russians were forty miles from Berlin. The 
Germans held bridgeheads at both places, 
and the Russians had bridgeheads north 
of Kuestrin and south of Frankfurt."' 

East Prussia 

At the lieginning of December 1944 
Army Group Center had 33 infantry divi- 

" OKH. GtnStdH. Op. Abt., IM Abschrift 
Fernschreiben Gen. Obst. Schoerner an den Chef 
dci GenStdH . 4.3.45. II 22/5 file. 

“Zhilin, V aihneyshiye Operaliii Olet hetliennoy 
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sions and 12 panzer or panzer grenadier 
divisions. Of the latter 3 were in the front, 
9 in reserve. The army group held a 360- 
mile front, roughly ten miles of frontage 
per division, al>out as good a ratio as the 
Germans were accustomed to at that stage 
of the war. To the rear, in East Prussia, 
it had an extensive system of field fortifica- 
tions and on the border of East Pru.ssia 
and around Koenigsberg some concrete 
emplacements; the latter had Ireen built 
Ijefore the war and would have been more 
valuable if in the meantime the guns and 
barlied wire had not been removed and 
installed elsewhere, in the Atlantic Wall, 
for instance. 

In early Decemlter Army Group Center 
could have faced an attack with confi- 
dence; by the turn of the year it no longer 
could; in the interval it had lost 5 panzer 
divisions and 2 cavalry brigades by trans- 
fers. On 4 January Reinhardt e.stimated 
that the Rus.sians had 5 armies on the 
Narew and an equally strong group of 50- 
60 divisions south of the Neman in the 
Goldap-Schillfelde area. Since he was on 
notice to give up another panzer division 
(ordered a few days later), he concluded, 
with obvious irony, that the OKH con- 
sidered East Prussia less impxjrtant than 
other areas and was willing to risk a large 
I0.SS of territory there. He asked for a 
directive telling him what part of East 
Prus.sia had to Ixr held so that he could 
deploy the reserves he still had."" He did 
not get an answer. 

Army Group Center Isolated 

On 12 January, in an attempt to mis- 
lead the Germans and tie down their re- 

Obkdo. d. H. Cr. Mitle, la Nr. 111/45, on 
OKH. GenStdH. Op Abt., 4.1.45. H aa'4 file. 
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serves, the Russians attacked Fourth Army 
north and south of the Romintener Heidc. 
The next day, ojjening the offensive in 
earnest. Third Belorussian Front hit Third 
Panzer Army at Stallupoenen and Pil’kal- 
len. On the 14th Second Belorussian 
Front attacked Second Army out of the 
Serock and Rozan bridgeheads. Both 
armies held up well in the first two days, 
went into the main battle line, and patched 
the holes. Fog prevented the Russians 
from bringing their air power and armor 
into play.''^ Unfortunately for the army 
group, this momentary success — especially 
by comparison with what Army Group A 
was experiencing, looked almost like a 
defensive victory. On the 14th, when 
Guderian reported to Hitler that apparent- 
ly Army Group Genter could prevent an 
operational breakthrough on the Narew 
and into East Prussia, Hitler ordered 
Panzer Corps Grossdeutschland and its 
two panzer divisions transferred to Army 
Group A.““ 

On 15 January Second Army was 
pushed back to the first switch po.sition. In 
the north the weather was clearing, and 
during the day heavy air and tank attacks 
forced Third Panzer Army to start draw- 
ing in the front south of Pil’kallcn to pre- 
vent its breaking apart. The next day the 
weather cleared in the Second Army sec- 
tor, and a tank spearhead broke through 
past Nowo Miicsto. Second Belorussian 
Front’s main force, five armies, one of them 
a tank army, plus a tank corps, a mechan- 
ized corps, and a cavalry corps, was begin- 
ning to move out of the Rozan bridgehead. 

MS # P-ii4b (Hofmann), Teil IX. pp. io~ 
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From Nowo Miasto it aimed northeast- 
ward toward the mouth of the Vistula. 
The two armies and a tank corps, pushing 
out of the Serock bridgehead to provide 
cover on the left in the direction of Bielsk 
and Bromberg, would have no trouble; the 
Army Group A flank south of the Vistula 
had broken away. Third Belorussian 
Front, having failed to break through on a 
broad front, liegan shifting its weight north 
to the Pil’kallen area. For Army Group 
Center the obvious next move was to start 
pulling liack the still untouched Fourth 
Army so as to get divisions to clo.se the 
breakthrough against Second Army and 
prevent, if it could, the envelopment of its 
right flank. Reinhardt proposed this on 
the 1 6th. 

By the 17th Second Army was clearly 
strained to the limit. .After Guderian told 
him that afternoon that Hitler refused to 
let Fourth Army withdraw, Reinhardt 
called Hitler and was treated to the 
Fuehrer’s standard lecture on the futility of 
voluntary withdrawals. The most Hitler 
would agree to was taking two divisions 
from Fourth Army by thinning its front. 

On 18 January Second Army’s front 
snapped, opening a gap on lx)th sides of 
Mlawa. Reinhardt put in a panzer corps 
headquarters and the entire army group 
reserve, seven divisions, but knew they 
were not likely to be enough. The next 
day the leading Soviet tanks stood south of 
Gilgenburg; Fifth Guards Tank Army was 
ready for the dash to the coa.st. On that 
day, too, Third Panzer Army’s front broke 
open north of the Pregel River. 

The 20th was a relatively quiet day; 
Rokossovskiy and Chernyakovskiy were get- 
ting ready to shift into high gear. Hitler 
again refused to let Fourth Army move. 
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He promised a panzer division Irom Army 
Group North and twenty naval replace- 
ment battalions from Denmark. 

The offensive picked up speed on 21 
January. Against Second Army, Second 
Belorussian Front went as far as Deutsch 
Eylau and turned a force north toward 
Allenstein. Third Belorussian Front took 
Gumbinnen, removing that obstacle on the 
route to Koenigsberg along the Pregel. I’hc 
thrust to the coast to cut off the army 
group was developing; Second Army re- 
ported that it might delay but could not 
prevent it. More alarming, the attacks 
south of the Pregel and toward Allenstein 
seemed to presage an attempt to force the 
whole army group away from the coa.st 
and into an encirclement in the interior of 
East Prussia. Fourth Army was already 
lying in the bottom of a lopsided sack 130 
miles from the coast. 

After Reinhardt reported that all the 
lower commands were pressing for relief 
and that a complete loss of confidence in 
the higher leadership was impending. 
Hitler finally agreed to let Fourth Army 
withdraw to the eastern edge of the Masur- 
ian Lakes. This was something, but far 
from enough. Reinhardt noted in his 
diary that in the long run the army group 
would have to take everything back to the 
Heilsberg triangle, the line of fortifications 
built in the 1920’s when all the 100,000- 
man Reichswehr expected to be able to 
defend in the event of war was Koenigs- 
berg and a foothold in East Prussia. For 
ten years no one had imagined that relic 
of German weakne.ss would ever again fig- 
ure in a military plan. 

By nightfall on 23 January Second 
Belorussian Front had cut all the roads 
and railroads crossing the Vistula except 



the coast road through Elbing. After 
dark. Fifth Guards Army’s lead tank de- 
tachment approached the city. Finding that 
it had not been alerted — the streetcars were 
running and on one street German soldiers 
from a local armored .school were march- 
ing in formation — the Russian crews 
turned on the headlights of their tanks and 
rolled through the main streets firing as 
they went. By daylight, when the next 
wave of Soviet tanks arrived, the Germans 
in Elbing had recovered enough to fight 
them off and force them to detour cast 
around the city. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the Rus.sian lead detachment reached 
the coast, and Army Group Center w;ls 
isolated. 

Reinhardt reported that he would pul 
all the troops he could muster into counter- 
attacks from cast and west to restore con- 
tact. Hitler, anticipating withdrawals else- 
where to get the troops, countered with an 
order forbidding Reinhardt to take F^ourth 
Army farther west than Loetzen and 
OrteLsburg. As reinforcements, he offered 
instead the two divisions at Memcl, which 
he had insisted until then on holding as 
“a springlward to Army Group North.” 
The divisions would have to be brought 
south by small boats or over the Kurische 
Nehrung, the narrow, 6o-mile-long tongue 
of sand hills spanning the Bay of Courland. 

For nine days Third Panzer Army had 
managed to preserve a front of sorts by 
retreating gradually toward Koenigsberg; 
but on 24 Januar)' the Russians broke 
through south of the Prcgel and threatened 
to cut off Koenigsberg on the south. I'hc 
army group command was trapped be- 
tween reality and Hitler’s illusions. Rein- 
hardt knew he could not hold Kocnigsl)erg 
and the Samland Peninsula, let the Fourth 
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Army front continue to bulge eastward to 
the Masurian Lakes, and still counterattack 
to the west. But he could not bring him- 
self to confront Hitler with those issues and 
he went so far as to transfer to Third Pan- 
zer Army two divisions Fourth Army had 
taken out for the counterattack. When 
Fourth Army evacuated the outer defenses 
of Loetzen without permission during the 
day on the 24th, Reinhardt said nothing; 
he knew the army would have to go back 
farther, much farther; but he also accepted 
without protest Hitler’s angry demand for a 
full-scale investigation.”" 

Treason? 

On the afternoon of the 24th the Com- 
manding General, Fourth Army, General 
der Infanterie Friedrich Hossbach, acting 
independently, called in three of his corps 
commanders. He told them that the ar- 
my’s land communications with Germany 
were cut and no relief could be expected, 
therefore, he had decided to break out to 
the west. The breakout and retreat would 
begin on the night of the 26th, or on the 
next day. He intended to put the whole 
army into it and to give up East Prussia. 
The civilians would have to stay behind. 
That sounded horrible, he said, but it 
could not be changed; the paramount ob- 
jective had to l)e to get the army back to 
Germany projjcr with its combat potential 
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intact.®’ He did not mention Third Panzer 
Army. Probably he assumed that this army 
would have to make its own choice whether 
to go or to stay when the time came. On 
the necessity for an attack to the west he 
and Reinhardt agreed in general terms, 
and the withdrawal east of Loetzen had 
showed that Reinhardt was not determined 
to hold on the east. Hossbach apparently 
concluded that it was not worthwhile to 
tell him more. 

On the 25th Chemyakovskiy’s troops got 
to within twelve miles of Koenigsberg on 
the southeast. They seemed again to be 
intent on pinching off the neck of the sack. 
Fourth Army’s east front was ninety miles 
from the coast; on the coast the Fourth 
and Third Panzer Armies’ fronts, back to 
back, were less than forty miles apart. 
That night Reinhardt, who had been 
wounded in an air raid during the day, 
tried to persuade Guderian that the time 
had come to reduce the bulge. Guderian 
insisted that the front stay where it was; 
he refused to hear of any further with- 
drawals. During the day the army group 
had been renamed Army Group North 
and Second Army had been transferred to 
Army Group Vistula. 

Fifth Guards Tank Army had a solid 
hold on Baltic coast northeast of Elbing by 
26 January. On its right Fourth Army de- 
ployed divisions for the breakout. The 
movement west weakened the army’s .south- 
east and northeast fronts; Loetzen was lost, 
and the Russians, crossing the frozen lakes, 
punched numerous holes in the front. Be- 
fore noon the army group reported that it 
was about to order Fourth Army to with- 



^ Transcript in AOK 4, la, Beilagen zum K.T.B., 
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draw thirty miles to the line Warlenliurg- 
Bischofshiirg-Schippcnlieil-Friedland. 'I’alk- 
ing to Hitler, Reinhardt added that he in- 
tended, further, to break out to the west 
and take the front into the Hcilsberg 
triangle. Hiller replied that he would 
give a decision later and hung up. 

Realizing that he was l>cing presented 
with a fail accompli, Hiller fell into a rage. 
He told Guderian what Reinhardt pro- 
jected, diametrically opposed his, Hitler’s, 
ba.sic plan and was treason. He demanded 
that Reinhardt and Ho.ssbach Ik relieved 
immediately. To the army group he sent 
an order forbidding any withdrawal be- 
yond the line Wartenburg-Nikolaiken — 
which would only have cut a narrow slice 
off the southeastern tip of the bulge. 
Thereafter communications with the OKH 
suddenly ceased; no one with any authority 
would talk to the army group. Finally, at 
1915, Reinhardt decided on his own re- 
sponsibility to let Fourth Army withdraw 
to the line he had originally proposed. 
He tried to sweeten the do.se by report- 
ing that the army group would try to 
get a solid front “at the latest” in the 
line Wartenburg-Bischofsburg-Schippen- 
beil-Friedland. Two hours later a tele- 
gram came through relieving him and his 
chief of staff. 

Before noon the next day Rendulic was 
in command. He had orders from Hitler 
to hold Koenigsberg and what was left of 
East Prussia. The counterattack to the 
west had iKgun during the night, although 
by then it was wa.sted effort. Only the 
breakout and retreat that Hos.sbach had 
planned could have succeeded, and with 
Rendulic in command and Hitler alerted 
that was impossible. 

At the end of the month, General dcr 



Infanterie Friedrich Mueller, who had 
made a reputation as an improvisor during 
the retreat from Greece, replaced Hoss- 
bach. 'Fhe withdrawal Reinhardt had or- 
dered before he was dismissed Ux)k s<jme of 
the pressure off Fourth Army’s east front, 
but on the north Bagramyan’s First Bailie 
Front had added its weight to the advance 
on Koenig.sberg and had pushed Third 
Panzer Army onto the Samland Peninsula. 
On the .south Fourth Army held open a 
narrow corridor into Koenigsberg. The 
greatest danger was that the Russians in 
Samland might go the remaining fifteen or 
so miles to Pillau on the Frlsche Nehrung 
and cut the army group’s sea supply line. 
(From Pillau trucks could cross the frozen 
bay to HeiligcniKil.) 

On I February Fourth Army made a 
last attempt to break through to Elbing. 
It ran into a strong counterattack and was 
stf>pped dead.®" 

During the .succeeding days the flood 
of civilian refugees out of East Prussia 
reached its peak. Some were taken out by 
Ixjat, most walked to Danzig across the 
FrLschc Nehrung and the Vistula delta. 
By mid-February 1,300,000 of the 2,300,- 
000 total population were evacuated; of 
those who .stayed al)out half were Volks- 
slurm and others absorlKd into the Wehr- 
macht.*® 

Rendulic, in the few months left in the 
war, was setting out to carve for himself 
a niche in history next to Schoerner. One 
characteristic remarked on by all of his 
former superiors had been his absolute 
nervelessness. For him, keeping the army 
group in East Prussia raised no questions 

“ M.S # P-i I4l> (Hofmann), Teil IX. pp. 45-60. 
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other than how it could best be accom- 
plished. In one order he made the bat- 
talion and regimental commanders respon- 
sible for every “foot of ground” voluntarily 
given up and appended the example of a 
captain he had ordered .shot the day before 
for taking his battalion back a mile after 
it had been broken through.’" In another, 
he ordered “flying courts-martial” created 
to scour the rear areas. Every soldier not 
wounded, picked up outside his unit area, 
was to be tried and shot on the spot.'' 

The Budapest Relief 

While Soviet armies marched on Ger- 
many north of the Carpathians, a tragic 
drama played to a gruesome finish on the 
Danube at Budapest. In sheer horror 
nothing since Stalingrad compared with the 
Budapest siege. Almost the entire popula- 
tion, normally over a million, was trapped 
in the city without the barest provision 
for subsistence or health, driven to the cel- 
lars by air and artillery Iwmbardments. 
In most quarters, the electricity, gas, and 
water .services failed in the first days. The 
garrison had less than the fragmentary 
.supply and medical .services that had re- 
mained with Sixth Army at Stalingrad. 
Faulty staff work in the IX SS Mountain 
Corps headquarters had lo.st most of its 
supply stockpile, including 450 tons of am- 
munition and 300,000 rations, to the Ru.s- 
sians the day the pocket closed.’^ On 31 
December Army Group South sent a river 

■"/lOA' 4. la Nt. 1371/45. Nachslehender Be- 
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boat loaded with 400 tons of supplies down 
the Danube; it ran aground upstream from 
the city. The air supply was an old story : 
winter weather, gasoline shortages, and lack 
of airstrips in the pocket reduced the flow 
to a mere trickle. 

Con.sequendy, the forc.seeable margin of 
time for the relief operation was very nar- 
row, so narrow that the army group im- 
mediately Ijegan to consider a breakout 
and evacuation. The apparent pressure of 
time also strongly influenced the army 
group’s choice of its approach route. {Map 
j8) From the front southeast of Komarno 
the distance to Budapest was about thirty 
miles, about half of it through the Vertes 
Mountains. Northeast of Szekesfehervar, 
though the distance was ten miles greater, 
the terrain was good for tanks; but the as- 
sembly would have taken five days longer 
and would have required more gasoline. 
.Against strong doubts, the savings in time 
and ga.soline prevailed, and at the end of 
December the army group and the OKH 
agreed on the approach from Komarno.’’ 
The OKH directive contemplated a break- 
out “in the most extreme ca.se” but re- 
served the decision to Hitler.’* 

The operation began on New Year’s 
Day. During the night an infantry divi- 
sion cros.sed the ice-choked Danulje five 
miles west of Esztergom and, striking be- 
hind the Russians south of the river, gave 
IV SS Panzer Corps a quick start along 
the Komarno-Budapest road. In the 
mountains a start was not enough. On the 
second day, the prospects several times ap- 
peared good, but the Russians always had 
just enough infantry and antitank guns to 

” //. Gr. Sued. la Kriegstagebuch. Dez. 44. 3. 
Haellte. 20-51 Dec 44, H. Gr. A 75126/45 file. 

” //. Gr. Sued, la Nr. 1/45. an Armeegruppe 
Balck. 1.1.45. H. Gr, A 75126/49 file. 
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keep IV SS Panzer Corps from shaking 
itself loose. In another twenty-four hours 
the Russians had the defense tightly in 
hand, and by the time Guderian arrived at 
the Army Group South headquarters, on 
5 January, Sixth Guards Tank Army was 
ready to counter north of the Danube with 
an advance across the Hron River toward 
Komamo. 

Guderian, nevertheless, brought with 
him a set of objectives that raised the relief 
operation, so far not glowingly successful, 
to the status of a major offensive^ The 
army group was first to retake Budapest 
and the line Lake Balaton-Velencze Lake— 
Ercsi and then turn south to destroy the 
enemy west of the Danube.” On 6 Janu- 
ary, the day Guderian left, IV SS Panzer 
Corps came up against a solid front; the 
offensive had run tight.” During the day, 
too, the Sixth Guards Tank and Seventh 
Guards Armies attacked, gaining better 
than eight miles, and threatened the IV 
Panzer Corps rear from north of the 
Danube.” 

On 7 January, in an attempt to catch 
the Russians off guard, I Cavalry Corps 
broke into their line northwest of Szekesfe- 
hervar. The momentary surprise was not 
enough; Fourth Guards Army reacted fa.st 
and before nightfall was contesting every 
yard of ground. The day was a dark one 
for the army group. Both of its attacks 
were stalled.^® 

In the meantime, at Budapest in the 



” H. Gr. Sued, la, Bemerkungen Gen. Obst. Gu- 
derian anlaesslich seines Besuches am 5-S.45, H. Gr. 
75126/49 file. 

”W. Gr. Sued, la Kriegstagebuch, Jan. 45, i. 
Haelfte, i-6 Jan 45, H. Gr. A 74126/48 file. 
”/l/OK(R), IV, 399. 

™ //. Gr. Sued, la Kriegstagebuch, Jan. 45, 1. 
Haelfte, 7 Jan 45, H. Gr. A 74126/48 file. 



week since New Year’s, the Russians had 
smashed the old bridgehead front around 
Pest, the half of the city east of the Dan- 
ube. In the ensuing house-to-house battle, 
the wounded could not be cared for, the 
fires put out, or the dead buried. Describ- 
ing the scene, a German war correspon- 
dent wrote, “A nauseating stench of decay- 
ing corpses is carried with a rain of sparks 
over the ruins.” ” In numerous places 
where they had driven deep into the city, 
the Russians mounted loudspeakers that 
they used, whenever the noise of battle 
subsided, to announce where the next artil- 
lery salvos or aerial bombs would fall 
or to call on the Germans and Hungarians 
to surrender while they still could. 

On the 7th, the Budapest garrison ap- 
peared to be rapidly approaching the end 
of its strength. Driving snow and low- 
hanging clouds kept the supply planes 
grounded; artillery and small arms am- 
munition were running short; the city pop- 
ulation was hostile; and the Hungarians 
were deserting. Balck believed the order 
to break out would have to be given within 
twenty-four hours. Woehler decided to 
take his chances north of the Danube, let 
the IV SS Panzer Corps and I Cavalry 
Corps operations go on for another day, 
and try a quick infantry thrust through 
the Pilis Mountains, off the IV SS Panzer 
Corps north flank, that might at least give 
the breakout a better prospect of success. 

The next day Hider refused to approve 
a breakout. This left the army group no 
choice but to keep on trying to punch 
through the front. Woehler then began 
to prepare what he called “a hussars’ ride,” 



" Peter Gosztony, “Der Kampf urn Budapest 
1944/45 (V),’’ in W ehrwissenschaftliche Runds- 
chau (December, 1963), pp. 92-105. 
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a fast thrust through to Budapest by a 
motorized battalion. It might, for a few 
hours, open a corridor through which sup- 
plies could lie sent into the city or through 
which the garrison could escape if Hitler 
changed his mind. 

For the army group, getting a relief 
column through to Budapest was the first 
objective; Hitler’s primary, perhaps only, 
concern was to get the front out to the 
Danul)c. On the gth he talked al)out 
shifting IV SS Panzer Corps south for a 
try between Lake Balaton and Velenczc 
Lake. The next day, a counterattack 
north of the river eliminated the threat to 
Komamo, but the “hussars’ ride’’ failed. 
On the nth Hitler awarded SS-01)crst- 
gruppenfuehrer Pfeffer-Wildenbnich the 
Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross and re- 
newed the order to hold Budapest. The 
next morning he ordered the army group 
to shift IV SS Panzer Corps south. 

In five days, over mountain roads and 
through snowdrifts, IV SS Panzer Corps 
marched seventy miles to the northern tip 
of Lake Balaton. On i8 January it 
jumped off east, and by nightfall the next 
day it had covered the forty miles to the 
Danube at Dunapcntele. The Germans 
appeared to have recovered their touch, 
and the IV SS Panzer Corps staff predicted 
a fast push to Budapest even though Third 
Ukrainian Front had put in a tank corps 
and had two guards mechanized corps still 
uncommitted. 

Elsewhere, the day’s developments were 
less encouraging. North of the Danulie the 
last elements of two panzer divi.sions being 
transferred to Army Group A departed, 
leaving the front cast of Komarno to be 
held by one infantry division. In the Bu- 
dapest pocket, during the night and early 



morning hours, Pfeffer-Wildcnbruch had 
evacuated Pest, a move that was long over- 
due but for which he had received Hitler’s 
permission only the day lx;fore. In cross- 
ing the bridges, which were raked the 
whole time by Soviet fire, the troops from 
Pest took heavy losses. Nevertheless, the 
bridges stayed jammed with humanity — 
men, women, and children, young and old, 
wounded who could barely walk, and 
vehicles of all descriptions from trucks to 
baby carriages — until, shortly Ijcfore day- 
light, the charges were set off that de- 
stroyed the elegant spans that had lx:en the 
pride of Budapest. 

For the next three days the Russians 
fought hard to hold a front flanking Vel- 
eneze Lake on both sides. The German 
panzer divisions chewed their way through, 
taking Szekesfehervar and reaching the 
Vali River on 22 January, but by then 
they had lost most of their initial momen- 
tum."® In the meantime Woehlcr and 
Balck had become uncomfortably aware 
that the Headquarters, IV SS Panzer 
Corps, in spite of its good showing on the 
1 8 th, was not competent to command a 
large-scale offensive. The commanding 
general, Obergruppenfuchrer (Lt. Gen.) 
Herbert Gille, was a well-meaning bumbler 
who spent mo.st of his time at the front. 
The chief of staff took a lighthearted at- 
titude toward paper work, so lighthearted 
that on the 22 d Balck had to go out him- 
self to find out whert the front was. 
Woehlcr decided to keep Gille, who was 
at least .something of a morale builder, and 
get rid of the chief of staff.*’ 

" W. Gt. Sued, la Kriegstagebuch, Jan 45, t. 
Haelfte, 7-22 Jan 45, H. Gr. A 74126/48 61e. 

"O.B.d. H. Gr. Sued, fuer K.T.B., 261.45 in 
H. Gt. Sued, la Aniagen Jan 45, 2. Haelfte, H Gr. 
A 75126/51 61e. 
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On 22 January Guderian urged Woehler 
to consider whether he could clean out the 
whole west side of the Danube with his 
own forces and some help from the South- 
eastern Theater. The success so far had 
whetted Hitler’s appetite for a victory, and 
Guderian was obviously worried about 
having to divert more forces to the south. 
The question was a very serious one, he 
said, “a matter of conscience.” He did 
not reveal what he knew by then, namely, 
that Hitler intended to send Sixth SS 
Panzer Army’s two SS corps into Austria 
behind Army Group South. 

rV SS Panzer Corps wasted the day of 
the 23d sorting out its units east of Szekes- 
fehervar. The next day it closed to the 
Vali on a broad front but failed to get 
across. Woehler proposed that Second 
Panzer Army attack toward Kaposvar 
from south of Lake Balaton to siphon some 
of the Soviet strength away from FV SS 
Panzer Corps. The OKH told him not to; 
Hitler was nervous about the oil fields and 
was afraid Second Panzer Army would 
get into trouble. 

After a probing attack upstream along 
the Vali on 25 January failed to create an 
opening, Woehler reported the next day 
that a fast breakthrough to Budapest was 
impossible; the Russians had reinforced 
every likely point of attack. Guderian then 
proposed turning IV SS Panzer Corps 
south to join Second Panzer Army in an 
offensive between Lake Balaton and the 
Danube. The army group asked whether, 
since in that case the advance toward Bu- 
dapest would be stopped, the order to 
break out should not be given. 

The answer came on the 27 th when 
Hitler in an order of the day again called 
on IX SS Mountain Corps to hold out 



until it was relieved. The pocket was then 
about three miles wide and four miles long. 
Into it were jammed 34,000 German and 
Hungarian troops, 10,000 wounded, and 
300,000 Hungarian civilians.*' 

On their side, for several days past, the 
Second and Third Ukrainian Fronts had 
ominously reshuffled units. Malinovskiy 
had taken Sixth Guards Tank Army out 
of the Hron River bridgehead. Its neigh- 
bor on the north, the Cavalry-Mechanized 
Group Pliyev, had been relieved by Bulgar- 
ian divisions. German Intelligence had 
lost track of both the tank army and the 
cavalry-mechanized group. Northeast of 
Szekesfehervar and northwest of Dunafold- 
var, Tolbukhin had pushed through heavy 
armored build-ups.*’ 

On 27 January a dozen rifle divisions 
with strong armor behind them hit the 
southeastern face of the IV SS Panzer 
Corps salient between Dunapentele and 
the Sarviz Canal. When Guderian 
brought in the first reports that afternoon. 
Hitler ordered the Budapest relief stopped. 
It no longer made sense, he said. Ignoring 
Guderian’s remarks about the garrison, he 
asked whether Sixth SS Panzer Army’s two 
corps were moving — snow and gasoline 
shortages had delayed their getting out of 
the Ardennes and back to the railheads. 
Jodi said one corps would reach Vienna in 
fourteen days, the other four or five days 
later. Relieved, Hitler remarked, “They 
will arrive just in time; the next crisis will 
be down there.” “* 



“//. Gt. Sued, la Kriegstagebuch, Jan. 45, 3. 
Haelfte, 22-37 Jan 45, H. Gr. A 75126/50 file. 

“OKH, GenStdH, F.H.O. Nr. 537/45, Kurze 
Beurteilung der Feindlage vom 38.1.45, H 22/16 
file. 

“ Stenogr. DiensI im F. H. Qu., Lagebesprechung 
vom 37.1.45, OCMH files. 




CHAPTER XX 



The Defense of the Reich 



Missions 

German 

For the German people, the first week 
of February was the darkest of the war. 
The coming months would bring despair 
and destruction but not another shock 
equal to the sudden appearance of the Rus- 
sians on the Oder River. Three weeks 
earlier, the front had still been deep in 
Poland and nowhere on German soil. Now 
Upper Silesia was lost; in East Prussia a 
German army group was being cut to 
pieces; West Prussia and Pomerania were 
being defended by a skeleton army group 
under a novice commander; and the de- 
fense of the Oder would have to be en- 
trusted to armies that had already been 
defeated on the Vistula and chased acro.ss 
Poland. If the Russians maintained their 
rate of advance, and there seemed to lie 
no reason why they could not, they would 
be on the Rhine in another three weeks. 

In the depths of a crisis. Hitler had al- 
ways found relief and refuge in the un- 
trammeled power of decision and the il- 
lusion of being able to determine the out- 
come. He did so again that first week of 
February. To Himmler’s Army Group 
Vistula he gave four missions: to establish 
a solid front on the Oder upstream from 
Schwedt; to stop the Russians south and 
west of Stargard and hold a staging area 
there for an attack into the flank of Second 



Guards Tank Army, which was leading 
the advance to the Oder; to keep his front 
anchored on the Vistula in the east; and, 
lastly, to prevent the Russians from push- 
ing north into Pomerania and West Prus- 
sia. As a postscript Hitler added that after 
the Elbing road had been cleared Second 
Army was to “resume” the advance toward 
Army Group North.* In his orders to 
that army group he did not mention 
restoring contact with Second Army. He 
told Rendulic to place his main effort in 
the north, in the Koenigsberg area, and 
on the southwest to hold the line Brauns- 
berg-Wormditt and prevent Fourth Army’s 
being pushed away from the coast.* 

The directive to Army Group Courland, 
which on 3 February had successfully seen 
through what was called the Fourth Batdc 
of Courland, instructed it to finish trans- 
ferring two infantr>' divisions to Army 
Group Vistula and one to North (ordered 
on I February) and prepare to take out a 
fourth division.* Generaloberst Heinrich- 
Gottfried von Vietinghoff genannt Scheel, 
Rendulic’s successor, answered that losing 
another division gave him “a fright,” hU 



'OKH, CenStdH, Op. Abt., la Nr. 450 067/4$, 
Weisung fuer H. Gr. Weichsel, 3.3.4$, H. Gr, 
Weichsel 75133/3 file, 

* OKH, CenStdH, Op. Abt., la Nr. 4$o 081/45, 
Weisung fuer H. Gr. Nord, 7.3.4$, H 32/3923 file. 

’ OKH, GenStdH, Fuehrungsgruppe, Chef, Weis- 
ung fuer H. Gr. Kurland, 7.2.45, H 22/3923 file. 
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front was becoming so thin. On the other 
hand, he observed, the army group was 
not tying down an equal proportion of 
Soviet strength, and he, therefore, did not 
believe holding Courland served a militarily 
useful purpose. He hinted that the whole 
army group ought to be evacuated before, 
with the advent of spring, the days began 
to lengthen.* 

On the southern half of the front. Army 
Group Center’s mission, to try to get a 
front on the Oder, was obvious without a 
directive. In the Army Group South zone, 
even though Hitler ranked the Nagykanizsa 
oil fields as the strategically most vital area 
on the whole Eastern Front, it appeared 
that for the near future, at least, the initi- 
ative would have to be surrendered to the 
Russians. The Budapest relief had failed, 
and Hitler had no further interest in the 
garrison except to have it hold out as long 
as possible. On the night of 5 February 
he again refused to permit a breakout, 
claiming that it could not succeed anyway.’ 

The I and II SS Panzer Corps were on 
the way to Austria, but troop movements 
by rail across Germany were taking more 
time than had once been required to reach 
central U.S.S.R. The Western Theater 
Command reported that frequently the 
stations were bombed out before the troops 
reached them; the trains had to be made 
up and loaded at night without any lights; 
the rolling stock was in poor condition; 
sometimes tanks and trucks broke through 
the car beds; up to one-third of the cars 
were unusable.® The days when a main 

* Ltr, von Vietinghoff to Guderian, 8 Feb 45, in 
MS # P-1I43 (S'M),Teil V, Anlagen. 

‘OKH. GenStdH, Op. Abl. flN). Fuehrervor- 
trag Nacht 5./6.1 45, 6.3.45, H file- 

‘O.B. West, Chef des Gen. Slakes, la Nr. 359/ 
45, Abtransport der Pz.-V erbaende nach dem Os- 
ten. 11.3.45. H 33/5 file. 



line could be cleared for troop trains were 
past; even the existence of a continuous 
line of any kind to the destination could 
not be guaranteed from hour to hour. 

On 6 February, Hitler ordered Woehler 
to station four of the SS divisions near 
Gyor and the fifth behind Nagykanizsa. 
Their presence was to be kept secret, and 
they would stay under the control of the 
OKH. The Russians, Hitler predicted, 
were ready to strike toward Vienna. The 
mission of the army group was to hold 
Nagykanizsa, Szekesfehervar, and Komarno 
and prevent the breakthrough to Vienna.' 

Soviet 

In three weeks the Soviet Army had ac- 
complished its most spectacular victory of 
the war. Stalin could go to Yalta with 
Poland in his pocket. While his armies 
stood scarcely more than a day’s march 
away from the German capital, the Allied 
armies on the west were still fighting to re- 
take ground they had lost during the 
Ardennes offensive. On 26 January, 
Zhukov reported that, if he were allowed 
four days to bring up fresh troops, supplies, 
and some new equipment, he could be 
ready by i or 2 February to attack toward 
Berlin. Konev stated that he could be 
ready two or three days later to carry the 
offensive across the Oder in his sector.® 

The offensive had run thus far without 
a hitch. The Soviet armor and other 
mechanical equipment, no doubt, needed 

’ OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., la Nr. 450077/45. 
Weisung fuer den Abwehrkampf der H. Gr. Sued. 
6.3.45, H 22/3923 file. 

‘ Shtemenko, “Kak planirovalas poslednyaya kam- 
paniya po razgrom gillerovskiy Germanii," Voyen- 
no-istoricheskiy Zhurnal (M3y, 1965). 
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to be replenished and repaired.’ The in- 
fantry, on the other hand, particularly that 
of Zhukov’s and Konev’s fronts, had en- 
gaged in comparatively little heavy fight- 
ing. Soviet casualties in January, the Ger- 
mans calculated, were close to 20 percent 
less than the average monthly losses during 
the four months’ 1944 summer offensive. 
Because of the relatively light Soviet casu- 
alties and the splitting off of additional 
German forces, the offensive, German In- 
telligence concluded, “Has imposed an 
enormously greater strain on our own 
strength than it has on that of the enemy.” 
The January thaw, which a former Soviet 
correspondent remembers as “Bringing out 
the snowdrops and purple crocuses in ne- 
glected gardens,” was the most untoward 
occurrence of the offensive thus far." The 
ice breaking up in the Oder made the river 
more of an obstacle than it might otherwise 
have been, and the mud slowed the Soviet 
tanks and possibly increased the effective- 
ness of Hitler’s bicycle-mounted Panzer- 
jaeger against them, but those were petty 
annoyances. 

In response to Zhukov’s proposal to 
strike toward Berlin in the first days of 
February, Stalin raised only one objection. 
He told Zhukov that he was worried about 
the thinly held 90-mile sector lx:twcen the 
First Belorussian and Second Belorussian 
Fronts’ flanks and instructed him to wait 
until Rokossovskiy had come farther west. 
He thought that would take ten days or 



' G. Zhukov, “Na Berlinskom napravlenii.'' Vo- 
yenno-isloricheskiy Zhurnal (June, 1965). 

“ OKH , GenStdH , FHO, Nr. 45/45, BeurttU- 
ung der Feindlage vor deutscher Ostfronl im 
Grossen, 35.3.45, H 3/196 61 e. 

"Ilya Ehrenhurg, The War: 1941-1945 (Cleve- 
land, 1964), p. 162. 



two weeks.^' The Stavka then ordered 
Zhukov to shift his front’s weight west as 
Rokos-sovkiy advanced and to concentrate 
on expanding the bridgeheads flanking 
Kuestrin. 

Meanwhile, the other fronts were to 
keep moving. The Stavka transferred 
Rokossovskiy’s three right flank armies to 
Third Belorussian Front, thereby relieving 
him of any concern with the cleaning out 
of East Prussia, and directed him to use 
his remaining armies plus an army from 
the re.servc to occupy West Prussia and 
Pomerania from Danzig to Stettin. 
Konev, under orders to push toward Dres- 
den, in seven days shifted three armies, 
including Third Guards Tank Army, from 
Upper Silesia to the .Steinau bridgehead 
north of Breslau.*’ 

The Soviet Offensive Falters 
Konev Stops on the Neisse 

On 8 February First Ukrainian Front 
attacked out of the Steinau bridgehead be- 
tween Glogau and Breslau with five 
armies, two of them tank armies. {Map 
39) German Intelligence had detected the 
shift from Upper Silesia early, and the 
OKH had put three divisions, two of them 
still rebuilding, at Schoerner’s disposal. 
Schoerner also had to worry about the 
Brieg-Ohlau bridgehead south of Breslau, 
where two armies and two tank corps had 
for several days been threatening to break 
away and cut the army group’s latend 



“Zhukov, “Na Berlinskom napravlenii," Voyen- 
no-isloticheskiy Zhurnal (June, 1965). 

“ Platonov, Vioraya Mirovaya Voyna, 1939-45. 
p. 705; Zhilin, ed., V azhneyshiye Operatsii Ochest- 
vennoy Voyny, p. 488; MS # Pi 14c (Haurk), 
Teil VIII. p. 58. 
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communications lines forward of the Sude- 
ten. He had relocated the Fourth Panzer 
— Seventeenth Army boundary to give the 
former responsibility for the Steinau bridge- 
head and the latter for the Brieg-Ohlau 
bridgehead. 

On the first day, the 8th, Third Guards 
Tank Army battered its way out of the 
southern end of the Steinau bridgehead 
and the adjoining small Leubus bridgehead. 
By nightfall it reached the outskirts of 
Liegnitz and began turning elements south- 
west behind Breslau.” On the loth the 
army went past Liegnitz to the Bolier 
River below Bunzlau. To the north 
Fourth Tank Army overran Panzer Corps 
Grossdeutschland and took Primkenau, 
seven miles east of the Bober. To frustrate 
Fourth Panzer and Seventeenth Armies’ 
attempts to prevent the thrusts out of the 
bridgeheads from meeting liehind Breslau, 
Konev then resorted to the maneuver he 
had employed cast of the Oder in January. 
He turned Third Guards Tank Army south 
and in three days’ heavy fighting encircled 
Breslau; 35,000 troops and 1 16,000 civil- 
ians stayed in the city."* The main thrust 
continued west to and across the Queiss 
River and northwest across the lower Bolicr 
north of Sagan. The fortress Glogau 
(4,100 soldiers and 7,800 civilians) was 
encircled.” 

Relieved temporarily by Third Guards 
Tank Army’s turning south. Fourth Panzer 
Army, on 14 and 15 February, counter- 
attacked along the Bober north of Sagan. 



"OKH, GtnStdH, Op. Abt. I/M, Tagesmel- 
dung der H. Gr. Mitte. 8.2.45, H 22/18 file. 

'^OKH, GenStdH , Op. Abl. (I/M), Vortragsno- 
tit Bir: Festung Breslau, 17.2,45, H 22/5 file. 

"OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt. (I/M), Tagesmel- 
dung der H. Gr. Mitte vom 15.2.45. 14 2.45, H 
Q2/it) file 



cutting behind Fourth Tank Army, which 
was driving toward the Neisse. By the i6th 
T bird Guards T ank Army had turned west 
again and was ready to strike across the 
Queiss toward Goerlitz. Schoerncr threw 
one panzer division into a flank attack 
from the south, but that could not even 
slow the tank army. By the i8th Fourth 
Tank Army had cleared its lines to the 
rear, and in the next three days five Soviet 
armies closed to the Neisse from its con- 
fluence with the Oder to five miles north 
of Goerlitz; from there the front angled 
east and slightly south in an almo.st straight 
line to the Oder at Oppeln. 

On 21 February the OKH advised 
Army Groups Vistula and Center that the 
Soviet main effort would be on the Oder- 
Neisse line between Schwedt (on the right 
flank of Army Group Vistula’s Oder front) 
and Goerlitz; the expected thrusts toward 
Berlin and Dresden would probably l)e ac- 
companied by secondary offensives into 
Pomerania and toward Moravska Ostra- 
va.*’ Five days earlier the Eastern Intelli- 
gence Branch, OKH, had concluded that 
because of the progress of operations in 
Lower Silesia and Pomerania the Stavka 
had decided it did not need to worry about 
the flanks any longer and could go ahead 
with the offensive into central Germany. 

Agent reports on 15 February indicated 
that First Belorussian Front was drawing 
infantry' off the front in Pomerania to re- 
lieve the First and Second Guards Tank 
Armies along the Oder. By the 17th the 
two tank armies were out of the Oder 
front and appeared to lie regrouping in the 
rear for an attack west. .Along the river, 

"OKH, GenStdH. Op. Abt.. la Nr. 450 138/45, 
Weisung fuet die Fortfuehfung der Operationen 
bet den Heeresgruppen Mitte und Weiihset 21.2.45, 
H. Or. Wrirhsel 75122/3 file. 
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Soviet Infantrymen Approach a Disabled German Tank 



agents and air reconnaissance were picking 
up numerous other clues to an offensive in 
the making: heavy artillery and antiair- 
craft batteries were moving up, mine fields 
were being cleared, changes were being 
made in radio traffic patterns, and new 
tanks and trucks were lieing brought in. 

In the Army Group Center zone Third 
Guards Tank /Irmy’s fast about-face west 
of Breslau showed it was obviously in a 
hurry to get to the Neisse. Air reconnais- 
sance disclosed that the Polish railroads 
had lieen relaid to east of Poznan (the 
Poznan fortre.ss held out until 23 Febru- 
ary) and east of Breslau. In Lower 
Silesia the Soviet engineers were rushing to 
build bridges on the recently crossed rivers, 
an indication that the First Ukrainian 



Front planned to keep the offensive rolling. 
From one of the Soviet tank corps the 
Germans captured maps covering the area 
between the Elbe and the Neisse.’* 

Crossing the Neis.se against the six divi- 
sions Fourth Panzer Army had on the river 
should not have lieen difficult; nevertheless, 
on 21 Februaiy Konev called a halt. Per- 
haps the offensive had not gone as well as 
he had expected. The Germans two or 
three times had created at least inconveni- 
ent situations, and the tank armies had not 
achieved a full-.scale operational break- 



"OKH, GenStdH, Fremite Heere O.t/ (I). Nr. 
817/45. 833/45, 873/45, Sg6/45. 909/45. 934/45. 
Kurze Bturleitung der Feindlage vom 13.3.45, 31.3. 
45, 15.345. 18.3.45. 17.3.45. 18.3.45. H 33/19 
file. 
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through. Most likely, however, the deci- 
sion to stop First Ukrainian Front on the 
Neisse was part of a fundamental revision 
of Soviet strategy brought on by develop- 
ments of which the operation in Lower 
Silc.sia was only a part. 

The Oder, West Prussia, 
and East Prussia 

While the First Ukrainian Front was en- 
gaged Ijetween the Oder and the Ncis.se, 
the First and Second Belorussian Fronts 
had been grappling for elbow room against 
Army Group Vistula. Zhukov had used 
the infantry armies on his right flank to 
clean out the pockets at Amswalde, 
Schneidemuehl, and Deutsch-Krone and 
had ordered his first echelon to enlarge the 
Oder bridgeheads.'” With four untested, 
incomplete divisions — Doeberitz, Kurmark, 
Gros.s-Berlin, and 30 Januar — and two 
panzer divisions from the Western Theater, 
Ninth Arrhy had put up a stiff fight on the 
river. 

In the first week of the month the Rus- 
sians had joined the three small bridge- 
heads at Guestebiese, Kienitz, and Gen- 
schmar north of Kuestrin, expanded the 
Aurith bridgehead south of Frankfurt, and 
taken a new one at Goeritz in which they 
pushed far enough north and west to cut 
off the Kuestrin fortress. But on 9 Febru- 

“ Himmler, not always so perceptive in military 
matters, had quickly appreciated the disadvantages 
in establishing his headquarters at Deutsch-Krone 
and had moved behind the Oder to an alternate 
SS command post in the woods south of Prenziau. 
There, with the river between him and the Rus- 
sians and with a full retinue, including masseur 
and private physician, he could hold court in the 
style befitting the Reichsfuehrer-SS, keep in touch 
with affairs in Berlin, forty-five miles away by 
autobahn, and still be at least a part-time army 
group commander. 



ary a Ninth Army counterattack had re- 
opened a corridor to Kuestrin. Even 
though the army was nowhere near strong 
enough to execute the order Hitler had 
issued the next day, to “smash” all the 
Oder bridgeheads within forty-eight hours, 
it had held its ground, in places gained a 
little, and might have done better had it 
not had to transfer a panzer division to 
Army Group Center. 

On 10 February Second Belorussian 
Front had attacked we.st of Grudziadz. In 
the West Prussian woods and swamps the 
thaw had made the going rough, and Sec- 
ond Army had fought hard to stave off the 
fate that had befallen its neighbors to the 
east. Advancing slowly, the Russians had 
reached Choinice on the 14th. A break- 
through there would have cut off Second 
Army in West Prassia; the army’s center 
now dipped .southeast of Grudziadz. When 
WeLss asked permission to evacuate Grud- 
ziadz, contending that he could either keep 
the contact on his right or defend West 
Prussia and the ports, Danzig and Gdynia, 
but not do both, Himmler had answered 
that Second Army had three missions; keep 
a secure contact on its right, protect the 
ports, and hold Gnidziaz. In the latter 
instance it was to follow the “great ex- 
ample” of Courbiere. Examples from the 
Seven Years’ War and the Napoleonic 
Wars had recently become popular in 
Hitler’s circle, and, unfortunately for many 
a German soldier, it seemed that nearly 
every old Prussian city had successfully 
withstood a siege in one war or the other."” 
On the 15th Second Belorussian Front had 
pushed north and east between Choinice 

Untertagen fuer das Fernschreihgespraech RF 
SS/O.B. AOK a, 16.3.45 RFSS und O.B. H. 
Gt. Weichsel, an O.B. a. Armee, 18.3.45, H. Gr. 
Weichsel 751*2/3 file. 
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and Grudziadz; but after gaining another 
five or so miles on the west and twenty on 
the east without achieving a breakthrough, 
Rokossovskiy had stopped the offensive on 
19 Feliruary. 

In East Prussia, by 13 February, Third 
Belorussian Front had pushed Fourth 
Army out of the Heilsberg triangle. First 
Baltic Front had forced the remnants of 
Third Panzer Army, renamed Armecabteil- 
ung Samland, back to the tip of the Sam- 
land Peninsula. Together, the two fronts 
had isolated Koenigslierg. In another 
week. Third Belorussian Front had con- 
fined Fourth Army to a 35- by 15-milr 
lieachhcad around Heiligenbeil. In the 
fighting the front commander, Chernya- 
kovskiy, was killed and Vasilev.sk iy took 
command. Though the German position 
was hopeles.s, that of the Russians was at 
least frustrating. Heavy snowfalls early in 
the month followed by a sudden thaw had 
snarled Soviet supply movements and in- 
terfered with air operations. First Baltic 
Front, short on equipment and ammuni- 
tion from the start, did not have first class 
troops or leadership. The presence of two 
major commands operating again.st three 
separate groups in a small area induced on 
the Soviet side something like a muscle- 
liound condition. 

Toward the end of the third week in the 
month, the Stavka, after some urging, got 
Bagramyan to disregard Koenigsl^erg for 
the time being and concentrate his forces 
against the Germans on Samland while 
Vasilevskiy did the same against the Heili- 
genbcil pocket. But on the 20th, two days 
l)efore Bagramyan’s push was to lx:gin, 
Armeeabteilung Samland launched a spoil- 
ing attack that caught the Rus.sians off 
guard and carried all the way to Koenigs- 



berg. The end of the battle for East 
Prussia, to the Russians the “cradle of Ger- 
man militarism,” was not yet in sight. The 
Stavka abolished First Baltic Front, joined 
its units to Third Belorussian Front as the 
Samland Group, and gave Vasilevskiy a 
month to reorganize and clean out the 
German pockets.'* 

By the end of the third week in February 
the great Soviet 1945 winter offen.sive had 
come to a dead halt. Caution was in the 
air. Obviously, the Stavka had decided 
that the time to deliver the death blow was 
not yet. The Stavka’s decision coincided 
exactly with two incidents: one took place 
at Stargard in Pomerania, the other on the 
Hron River in Hungary. 

Operation Sonnenwende 

The Stargard offensive ranks as one of 
the war’s closest approaches to a planned 
fiasco. The idea of a two-pronged counter- 
attack east of the Oder to pinch off the tip 
of the Soviet spearhead aimed at Berlin 
was Guderian’s. It was an attractive vari- 
ant of Hitler’s pet formula for stopping 
breakthroughs— hold the comer posts and 
counterattack on the flanks. But, to evade 
the compelling logic of Guderian’s argu- 
ment that Sixth SS Panzer Army should be 
one of the attack groups. Hitler opted for 
a single-pronged offensive out of the Star- 
gard area.” 

•‘/KOF(R), V, 165-171. 

” In the 6rjt week of February part of Head- 
quarters, Sixth SS Panzer Army, moved in briefly 
behind Ninth Army; and the commanding gen- 
eral, Oberstgruppenfuehrer (General) Josef (Sepp) 
Dietrich, submitted a rough plan for an attack 
from the Guben-Crossen area to meet the Stargard 
force on the Warthe at Landsberg east of Kues- 
trin. By then his panzer divisions were headed 
toward Hungary, and an announced “separate or- 
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Having lost the southern half of his 
offensive, Guderian became all the more 
determined to see through the half that 
was left. He demanded breadth (three 
attack groups on a 30-milc front), depth, 
and speed. Above all, speed. The offen- 
sive, he insisted, had to l>e readied and 
executed “like lightning” before the Rus- 
sians could get a firm hold on the Oder. 
Himmler, at first, when all he saw was the 
chance for a brilliant victory, was enthusi- 
astic.” 

In what, for the time, was itself a re- 
markable feat, the OKH scraped together 
two corp headquarters and ten divisions, 
seven of them panzer divisions, for the 
Stargard offensive. To bring together 
quickly a force that size over railroads 
operating, when they ran at all, at about 40 
percent of normal efficiency because the 
engines were burning lignite, and to outfit 
and supply it in the face of catastrophic 
equipment, ammunition, and ga.soline 
shortages was all but impos-sible. By 10 
February, the eighth day of the as.sembly, 
of the trains loaded less than half had 
arrived.” 

Headquarters, Third Panzer Army, was 
ordered out of Samland to take command, 
but l)ecause it arrived late the command 
stayed in the hands of the newly created 
Headquarters, Eleventh SS Panzer Army. 
Under a strict injunction not to commit 
any of the forces allocated for the offensive 
prematurely, the army group was hard put 
to hold the assembly area and finally had 
to put several of the new divisions into the 

dor" a.tsigning him divisions from the West was 
never issued. OKH , GenStdH , Op. Abl., la Nr. 430 
073/45. an H. Gr. Weichsel, 4.2.45; SS-Pz. AOK 
6, la Nr. 287/45, an H. Gr. Weichsel, 8.2.45. Both 
in H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/2 file. 

” MS # D-408 (Eismann), p. 80. 

" Jodi Diary, to Feb 45. 



front anyway. The upshot was that the 
army group staff and the OKH soon 
diverged in their thinking as to when the 
offensive could start. 

Talking to Himmler on 9 February, 
Guderian, in an offhand manner he some- 
times affected, remarked, by way of solicit- 
ing the actual decision, that he expected 
the offensive would be in progress by the 
1 6th. Himmler replied that he was not 
ready to commit himself to a specific date 
and wanted to await the next several days’ 
developments before making a decision. 
Unfortunately for Himmler, his patent lack 
of qualifications as an army group com- 
mander left his judgment open to question 
even when it appeared sound. In 
Guderian he met an antagonist whose own 
judgment was leas than impeccable. 
Guderian apparently convinced himself 
that Himmler was stalling to conceal his 
incompetence.” The idea was not difficult 
to come by since Himmler, in moving his 
headquarters behind the Oder and refusing 
to show himself anywhere near the front, 
had revealed a deficiency of combative 
spirit that contrasted sharply with the mar- 
tial tone he cultivated in speaking and 
writing. 

On 13 February Guderian arranged a 
showdown and, in Hitler’s presence, de- 
manded that his deputy. General der 
Panzertruppen Walter Wenck, be given a 
special mandate to command the Army 
Group Vistula offensive.” At the end 

® Gespraech ReiehsluehrerSS — General Gude- 
rian am 9.2.45, H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/2 file. 

"Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten, p. 
37 . 5 - 

Wenck, long-time Sixth Army chief of staff 
and one of the top-rated General Staff officers, was 
officially chief of the Command Group (Fuehr- 
ungsgruppe) , OKH, a post Guderian created after 
his own appointment ^s Chief of Staff, OKH. 
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Hitler told Wenck that he was to go to 
Army Group Vistula with a “special man- 
date,” but he did not say what Wenck’s 
authority was.'“ The effect was to take the 
power of final decision away from Himmler 
without specifically giving it to Wcnck, 
which probably suited Guderian exactly, 
since he seems to have been intent mainly 
on using Wenck to force his own concepts 
on the army group. 

Wenck, on his arrival at Army Group 
Vistula, and after paying his respects to 
Himmler, went across the Oder to 
Eleventh SS Panzer Army to inspect the 
preparations in person- -a worthwhile un- 
dertaking since Himmler had thus far not 
taken the trouble to do it and the Eleventh 
SS Panzer Army staff, an upgraded corps 
staff under SS-Oberslgruppenfuehrcr 
(General) Felix Steiner, fell short of l>eing 
the idejil instrument for conducting a 
major offensive. After satisfying himself 
that the units for the offensive were in fact 
not fully as.semblcd or equipped, Wenck 
resorted to the unpromising alternative of 
starting piecemeal, mostly, it would appear, 
to satisfy Guderian. On the night of 14 
February Eleventh SS Panzer Army re- 
ported that on the ba.sis of the total Eastern 
Front situation, as Wenck described it, the 
army realized that even a small attack was 
urgently needed; it intended, therefore, to 
make a thrust toward .'Xrn.swaldc (.seven 
miles off the front with a small encircled 
German garrison) the next morning."'’ 

The one-division Arnswalde attack 
caught the Russians unawares; the divi- 
sion’s point reached the town in the early 

*MS # P-ii4b (Hofmann). Teil IX. Anhang 
. 7 f.p- 5 i- 

SS Pz. AOK II, Abendorientierung. 14.3.4s. 
H. Cr. Wcirhspl 75122/2 file. 



afternoon. It would have taken more self- 
control than Army Group Vistula and the 
OKH shared between them to throw away 
so tempting a start. The army group 
ordered the whole operation, hopefully 
code-named Sonnf.nwknde (Solstice), to 
liegin the next day. 

Unready and inexperienced. Eleventh 
SS Panzer Army wasted the i6lh trying to 
feel out the enemy. It was not until the 
afternoon of the i6th that the army com- 
mand was prepared to decide tentatively 
where to concentrate its effort; l>y then, 
even though Steiner insisted he could get 
rolling within another two days, the offen- 
sive was stuck."" That night, on the way- 
back from a conference with Hitler, Wenck 
was severely injured in an automobile acci- 
dent. That he could have .salvaged 
SoNNENWENDE, as Gticlcrian l.iter claimed, 
is doubtful. 

Rain and mud confined the tanks to the 
roads. Himmler ordered the attack to con- 
tinue through the night of the 17th, but 
that did not help."' The next day mine 
fields and strong antitank defenses brought 
SoNNENWENDE to its inglorious conclusion. 
Eleventh SS Panzer Army had gained at 
the most two to three miles by the night of 
the 1 8th, when by a “directive for regroup- 
ment,” Himmler stopped the offensive.'"" 

As far as the Germans could tell, the 
offensive had hardly evoked a ripple be- 
hind the Soviet front. Ninth army reported 
on the 19th that the Oder sector was “con- 
spieuously” quiet; all the signs indicated 

^ AOK. la. l.ngenrietilierung. 17.34s. H. Gr 
Wcirhsel 75122/5 file. 

H. Cr. Weirhsel. la Ni. isor/ 4 S. an O.B. 11 
Armer. 17.3 45 . H. Gr Weiehsel 75122/5 file. 

” /■/. Cr. H'fich^fl. la Kr. 1S30/4S. H'risung 
fuer Vnrbrrfilung del Urngiuppieiung im AbsehnitI 
des . 40 K II. H Gr Weiehsel 75122/5 file. 
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that First Belorussian Front would attack 
toward Berlin within the next few days. 
Ninth Army predicted that, off its right 
flank, First Ukrainian Front would be cros.s- 
ing the Neisse in a day.®’ On the 21st, 
in conjunction with the directive issued to 
Army Groups Vistula and Center on that 
day, Hitler officially ended Sonnenwende 
and ordered Himmler to traasfer a corps 
headquarters and three of the divisions to 
Army Group Center.’* Headquarters, 
Third Panzer Army, took command of the 
divisions that were left, and Steiner and his 
staff, currently not in favor with Himmler, 
moved across the Oder to act as a central 
collecting agency for stragglers.” 

Unknown to the Germans Sonnen- 
wende had achieved an impact on the 
Soviet side altogether out of proportion to 
the hefuddlement that had surrounded the 
operation since its inception. A complete 
failure on the ground, it, nevertheless, hit 
exactly the most fragile feaure of the Soviet 
plan, the requirement for a certain amount 
of daring in the second phase of the offen- 
sive. At mid-February, unless the Ger- 
mans were deliberately deceived, which is 
unlikely because it would have been point- 
less, the First Belorussian and First Ukrain- 
ian Fronts were fully deployed for the 
attack toward Berlin. .Sonnenwende, as 
the Germans observed, did not disturb the 
deployment; but on 17 February the 
Stavka suddenly scrapped the whole origi- 
nal plan and ordered Zhukov to turn north 
and join Rokos-sovskiy against Army Group 

” AOK 9, la, Abendorienlierung am 19.3.45, H. 
Or. Weichsel 75122/3 file. 

See above, p 442. 

“ OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., la Nr. 450 134/45, 
an H. Gr. Weichsel, 3S.3.45; H. Gr. Weichsel, la, 
Vermerk ueber Ferngespraech Gruppenluehrer Lam- 
merding mit Oberst i. G. Eismann am 31.3.45. 
Both in H. G, Weichsel 75122/3 file. 



Vistula.” Four days later Konev stopped 
on the Neisse. 

The Hron Bridgehead 

Before Sonnenwende had run its brief 
and ragged course. Army Group South had 
begun laying the last small roadblock on 
the Soviet road to victory. On to Febru- 
ary Woehler had returned from Berlin 
with Hitler’s permission to use I SS Panzer 
Corps in a drive against the Hron River 
bridgehead to deny the Russians that plat- 
form for an attack toward Bratislava and 
Vienna.” The chance looked too good to 
miss; nearly all of the Soviet armor was 
out of the front, refitting. 

Hitler in the meantime had all but for- 
gotten Budapest. The pocket in Buda, en- 
compas.sing the government buildings and 
the royal castle and protected on the east 
by the river, had proved a strong fortress. 
The populace had Ijccome apathetic, and 
what internal disturbance there was came 
almost entirely from' the armed bands of 
Arrow-Cross Party members, who shunned 
combat and devoted themselves to murder 
and plundering. Troop morale had stayed 
relatively high as long as the relief 
apjjeared to have even the barest chance of 
succeeding. Rations for the fighting troops 
had had to lie reduced to horse-meat soup 
and a third of a pound of bread per day. 
The wounded in the cavernous cellars of 
the royal castle received only thin soup. 
On 29 January, the German national holi- 
day celebrating Hitler’s accession to power, 
Himmler had sent what was announced as 



"See Platonov, Vtoraya Mirovaya Voyna, 1939- 
45- PP- 703-704; Zhilin, cd., V aehneyshiye Oper- 
atsii Otechestvennoy Voyny. p 490. 

" H. Gr. Sued, la Kriegstagebuch, Febr. 45, i. 
Haelfle, lO Feb 45, H. Gr. A 75126/53 file. 
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a special added ration. When the airdrop 
containers were opened they were found 
to contain canned horse meat, cookies, and 
cigarettes. 

On 10 February Hitler had conferred 
the oak leaf cluster to the Knight’s Cross 
of the Iron Cross upon Pfeffer-Wilden- 
bruch. That last-minute gesture to stiffen 
the morale of the commanding general 
was, if at ail, only relatively more effective 
than the similar attempt had been in the 
case of Paulus at Stalingrad.’® The garri- 
son was down to its last ammunition and 
rations and split into two pockets, both too 
small for airdrops. On the morning of the 
nth Pfeffer-Wildenbruch had issued 
orders for a breakout to the west. That 
night the defenders had attempted to force 
their way out along the Italian Boulevard 
(subsequently renamed Malinovskiy Boule- 
vard). The staffs took a roughly parallel 
route through a subterranean drainage 
canal. Many were killed coming out of 
the castle gates, and few had gotten as far 
as the suburbs. Of close to 30,000 Ger- 
mans and Hungarians — 10,600 wounded 
were left liehind — less than 700 reached 
the German lines.” 

The Hron bridgehead offensive began 
on 17 February and achieved a complete 
surprise. In a week the Germans pushed 
the front ca.st to the river. The success wiis 
dimmed slightly by a su.spicion that the 
Ru-ssians, after being caught off guard ini- 
tially, had deliberately sacriheed the bridge- 



“ Gojztony, "Der Kampf um Budapest 1944/45 
(V)," WehruiisstnschaflUche Rundschau (Decem- 
ber, 1963). 

* OKH, Gen. SidH. Op. Abt. I/S, Funkspruch 
des IX. SS Geb. A K., 12.2,45, H 22/5 Ble; H. 
Gr. Sued, la Kriegstagebuch, Febr. 45., 1. Haelfte, 
14 Feb 45, H. Gr. A. 75126/53 61 e. 



head rather than disrupt their armor’s re- 
fitting. Encouraged, nevertheless, Woehler, 
on 21 February, revived the planning for 
a major offensive in the Balaton-Drava- 
Danube triangle. 

Under its original concept of taking 
some mild risks on the flanks, the Slavka 
had intended to dispatch Second Ukrainian 
Front toward Brno and Vienna in the 
wake of Zhukov’s and Konev’s main 
thrusts.*® On 17 February, the day the 
Berlin operation was canceled and the day 
the Germans hit the Hron bridgehead, a 
new order went out to Timoshenko in- 
structing him to plan and co-ordinate an 
independent offensive by lx>th of his fronts 
again.st the German .south flank.*' For the 
time being, the Germans having shown 
some bite, the Rus.sians decided to wait. 

The German Condition 

For Germany the blunting of the Soviet 
winter offensive could be no more than a 
reprieve. By mid-February the Replace- 
ment Army no longer had enough small 
arms to equip the new divisions. The 
manufacture of powder had fallen below 
the level required to maintain ammunition 
production. Against a monthly demand of 
1,500,000 tank and antitank artillery 
rounds, January output was 367,000. For 
lack of aviation gasoline, the OKW was 
forced to order a radical reduction in the 
combat employment of aircraft; the planes 
were to be used only at decisive points and 
then only when nothing else was prac- 

*° Shtemenko, “Kak planirovalas poslednyaya kam- 
paniya po razgromu gitlerovskoy Germanii,” Vo- 
yenno-isloticheskiy Zhurnal (May, 1965). 

"IVOV{K), V, 192. See also Platonov, Vto- 
raya Mirovaya V oyna, S939-45, p. 707. 
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ticablc." On the west the defense of the 
Rhineland was licginning to crumble. 

Parry and Thrust — Vienna 

On 22 February Woehler submitted to 
Hitler four outline plans for an offensive 
to be executed under the wistful cover 
name Fruehlingserwachen (Awakening 
of Spring). (Map 40) The objective, 
ostensibly, was to put a more substantial 
buffer between the Russians and the 
Nagykaniasa oil fields. This required a 
main thrust to the southeast out of the area 
between Lake Balaton and Velenczc Lake, 
but the Russians were strongest west of 
Budapest, in the flank and rear of such a 
thrust. For lack of time and forces, 
Woehler had to reject at the outset the 
tactically .soundest approach: to clear out 
the Budapcst-Velcnczc Lake-Vertes Moun- 
tains area Ijcfore striking between Lake 
Balaton and the Danube. He recom- 
mended a compromise, a short initial phase 
that would get a solid front facing north 
between Velenczc Lake and the Danube to 
be followed by a turn and thrust south. At 
a conference in Berlin on 25 February 
Hitler decided to place the main effort 
from the .start into an attack southeast be- 
tween the Sars’iz Canal and the Danube 
because it promised the best opportunity 
for a big gain fast.*’ 

“The Awakening of Spring" 

No one — except, possibly, those diligent 

“ OKW, fVFSt, K.T.B. Ausarbeitung Jan.-Febr. 
45. II. 15. 18, 20 Feb 45, OCMH files. 

“ Obkdo. d. H. Gr. Sued, la Nr. 64/45, Vorsch- 
laege fuer Angriff “Fruehlingserwachen,” aa.3.45. 
H 22/fib file; H. Gr. Sued, la Kriegstagebuch, Feb. 
45, a. Haelfte, 25 and 27 Feb 45, H. Gr. A 75126/ 
55 file 



students of past experience, the Russians — 
noticed that the stage was set for a second 
ZiTADELLE. Again at the end of a disas- 
trous winter the enemy pressure had sud- 
denly relaxed and Hitler found himself 
holding an uncommitted reserve. Again 
Hitler decided to try for a prestige victory. 
Again the Stavka let him have the next 
move. 

The Germans played out their part with 
near somnambulistic imconcem. Woehler 
dutifully called attention to the danger on 
the north flank and to Sixth SS Panzer 
Army’s weakness in infantry, but no one 
protested the pointlessness of conducting a 
major offensive merely to gain ground that 
most likely could not be defended. The 
Operations Staff, OKW, questioned 
whether in view of all the other threats and 
dangers Sixth SS Panzer Army could justi- 
fiably be tied down in Hungary until mid- 
April or lieyond, but followed up with an 
imprecise proposal for a truncated offensive 
that would have gained nothing except, 
perhaps, a slight savings in time ; the sug- 
gestion was consigned directly to the files.** 

Fruehlingserwachen began at mid- 
night on 5 March when Army Group F 
troops took bridgeheads on the Drava 
opposite Donji Miholjac and Valpovo. 
The next morning Second Panzer Army 
attacked out of its center toward Kaposvar. 
Sixth SS Panzer Army, deploying in mud 
and driving wet snow, had reported it 
would be ready to start that morning, but 
as often the case with estimates by SS com- 
mands, when morning came only I SS 
Panzer Corps on the west side of the Sarviz 
Canal was ready. II SS Panzer Corps, in 
the crucial sector east of the canal, did not 



” OKW, WFSt, K,T.B. Ausarbfitung Jan.-Febr. 
45, 22 Feb 45, OCMH files. 
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start until the following morning. 

The weather was warm; the snow had 
melted; off the roads the mud was deep; 
and the roads themselves were mined and 
swept by Soviet antitank fire.*“ Elaborate 
security precautions had failed to keep 
secret the build-up that had taken more 
than a month. 

Except for aircraft, the Slavka had left 
its own offensive build-up in the Second 
Ukrainian Front zone intact. Third 
Ukrainian Front, which it had heavily re- 
inforced with aircraft, artillery, and anti- 
tank guns, had built a broad belt of mine 
and artillery-protected defenses between 
Lake Balaton and the Danube. In Decem- 
ber, when drifting ice endangered Ixrat 
traffic on the river. Third Ukrainian 
Front's engineers, using the supports of a 
destroyed bridge at Baja, had erected a 
cableway capable of carrying 600 tons 
every twenty-four hours. After the river 
froze solid, the engineers had also laid a 
road and gasoline pipeline over the ice.** 

On 7 and 8 March I SS Panzer Corps 
cut through successive defense lines on the 
west side of the Sarviz Canal and gained 
nearly twenty miles. By then Tolbukhin 
had committed his second echelon, T wenty- 
seventh Army and almost all his reserves — 
three rifle corps, a tank corps, a mechan- 
ized corps, and a guards cavalry corps.*’ 
Because he had spread his armor thin he 
still could not mount a bid for the initi.ative 
anywhere. On the fourth day he asked for 
the strategic reserve. Ninth Guards Army. 
which had recently been moved into the 
Kecskemet area as a precaution, but the 

“ H. Gt. Sued, la Kriegstagebuch, Maerz 45, /. 
Haelfte, 5, 6 Mar 45, H. Gr. A 75126/58 file. 

" Zhilin, ed., V azhneyshiye Operatsii Otechest- 
vennoy Voyny, p. 508; /KOK(R), IV, 406. 

" IVOV{ 9 .), V, 200. 



Stavka decided it was essential to save the 
army for its own projected offensive.** 

On the 10th, in snow and rain, I SS 
Panzer Corps closed to the Sio Canal and 
the next night took two small bridgeheads. 
The advance revealed how well dug in the 
Russians were, which augered ill for II SS 
Panzer Corps. On the east side of the 
Sarviz Canal the corps had gained no more 
than five miles by 12 February. 

On the 13th, having pulled together his 
armor, Tolbukhin counterattacked on both 
sides of the Sarviz Canal. To keep the 
initiative, Woehler proposed taking out II 
SS Panzer Corps, which was attracting the 
heaviest counterattacks, and putting the 
weight of lx)th SS corps east of the canal, 
where the sandy ground would make the 
going somewhat easier for the tanks. 
Hitler withheld approval until late on the 
night of the 13th; he suspected, correctly 
as it turned out, that II SS Panzer Corps 
would be diverted to meet the coming 
Soviet offensive. 

The Soviet Counteroffensive Begins 

On the afternoon of 16 March the 
Soviet offensive Iregan in snow and fog — 
and therefore without substantial armor or 
air support — against IV SS Panzer Corps 
and the south flank of Hungarian Third 
Army on the front between Velencze Lake 
and Bicske. The original plan had been to 
dispatch Second Ukrainian Front toward 
Vienna in an advance straddling the 
Danube, but to exploit the chance to trap 
Sixth SS Panzer Army east of Lake Bala- 
ton, the main effort had Ireen shifted south 
to Third Ukrainian Front’s right flank. 

'‘Ibid., p. 200; Zhilin, ed., V azhneyshiye Oper- 
at.ii Otecheslvennoy Voyny. p. 511. 
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The thrust was aimed west and northwest 
along the line Szekesfehervar-Varpalota- 
Papa-Sopron-Vienna. Inside it Second 
Ukrainian Front would attack along the 
Danube toward Gyor.*® 

On the second day, Hungarian Third 
Army’s flank collapsed and the Russians 
pushed through the Vertes Moutains north 
of Mor. Neither of the large mobile forces, 
Sixth Guards Tank Army or First Guards 
Cavalry-Mechanized Group (formerly 
Cavalry-Mechanized Group Pliyev), had 
appeared yet to exploit the breakthrough. 
Army Group South decided to cancel the 
attack cast of the Sarviz Canal “for the 
time lieing,” and send I SS Panzer Corps 
into the area southwest of Szekesfehervar 
for a counterattack. By day’s end it was 
also getting II SS Panzer Corps ready to 
turn around and move north. 

Malinovskiy began turning his left flank 
army north toward Komarno lichind 
Hungarian Third Army on the i8th. On 
the same day Tolbukhin’s Ninth and 
Fourth Guards Armies broke through IV 
SS Panzer Corps between Mor and 
Velcnczc Lake. Tolbukhin was slow in 
taking advantage of the latter break- 
through: SixLh Guards Tank Army was 
not ready Ijccause it had had to regroup 
south after the change in plans.®® During 
the day Wochler decided to attempt a cas- 
tling maneuver: he ordered 6th SS Panzer 
Army and its two corps to shift north into 
the sector between Vclenczc Lake and the 
Danulie and gave Sixth Army command 
between Velcncze Lake and Lake Balaton. 
Sixth SS Panzer Army successfully made its 
way out lictwccn the lakes, but I SS Panzer 



"Zhilin, cd., Vazhneyshiye Operatsii Olechesl- 
vennoy Voyny, p. 533. 

“ Ihid., p. 535- 



Corps failed to get a firm front in its new 
sector on the edge of the Bakony Forest 
west of Varpalota. 

On 20 February Sixth Guards Tank 
Army attacked lietwecn Varpalota and 
Szekesfehervar toward the tip of Lake 
Balaton. Hitler demanded that Szekesfe- 
hervar l)e held, which meant in effect that 
Sixth Army had to stay east of Lake Bala- 
ton. On the 2 1 St, except for a tenuous 
corridor along the lake shore, Sixth Army 
was encircled. Hitler refused to let go of 
Szekesfehervar. The OKH explained he 
was afraid that if he did, the whole front 
would start to “slip,” which was what was 
happening in any event. Woehler replied 
that he did not dare risk another encircle- 
ment; the memory of Budapest was too 
recent; the armies were already Infected 
with the Kessel (pocket) psychosis. Var- 
palnta fell in the afternoon, and that night. 
Hitler’s protests notwithstanding, Szekesfe- 
hervar fell. 

For the next twenty-four hours Sixth 
Army ran a gantlet between the Russians 
and the lake. No one could tell from 
hour to hour how much longer the pocket 
might stay open. The army command lost 
track of IV SS Panzer Corps completely 
— of dc.scrtcrs rounded up 75 percent were 
SS-men. That the army surs'ived at all 
probably has to be charged mostly to Sixth 
Guards Tank Army’s late and uncertain 
start. 

By 23 February Sixth .\rmy was west of 
the lake, but still in trouble. During the 
day Tolbukhin’s troops took Veszprem, the 
key point and main road junction in the 
Bakony Forest. Malinov.skiy’s forces on 
that day split the bridgehead Hungarian 
Third Army was holding west of Esztergom 
and forced the army to retreat across the 
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river. On the south Army Group F evacu- 
ated its two bridgeheads on the Drava. 
Second Panzer Army, still attacking, gained 
some five miles south of Lake Balaton- — an 
exercise in futility. At day’s end Hitler 
gave Woehler permission to take a divbion, 
no more, from Second Panzer Army.®' 
During the day the Stavka had issued 
orders for the next pha.se of the offen.sive. 
The Ninth Guards and Sixth Guards Tank 
Armies were to strike toward Kbszeg, 
Twenty-sixth Army toward Szombathely, 
and Twenty-seventh .,4rmy toward Zalae- 
gerszeg.®’ 

From the Commanding General, Sixth 
.Army, Balck, came an ominous report. He 
said the troops were not fighting the way 
they should. Some were saying the war 
was lost anyway, and they did not want to 
be the last to die. All were afraid of being 
encircled. The loss of confidence was 
spreading into the higher commands.®® 

On 25 February the Russians completed 
the breakthrough phase of the offensive. 
Sixth Guards Tank Army came out of the 
Bakony Forest cast of Papa. Sixth SS 
Panzer Army held a front from Papa north 
to the Danube at Komamo, but the army, 
although numerically relatively strong, was 
showing astonishing shortcomings. The 
SS-men from top to l>ottom appeared un- 
able to adjust to conditions in which they 
did not have ample equipment and supplies 
and plenty of time to plot every move. 
Sixth Anny had the impossible mission of 
holding its right flank on Lake Balaton to 
protect Second Panzer .Army and main- 
taining contact with Sixth SS Panzer Army 



•' H. Gt. Sued, la Kriegstagebuch, Maerz 45, 2. 
Haelfte, 16-33 Mar 45, H. Gr. A 75126/60 Hie. 
"/KOK(R), V, 207. 

“ Ibid.. 23 Mar 45. 



on its left. South of Papa the gap l)ctween 
the armies’ flanks was ten miles wide, and 
Woehler told Guderian he could think of 
no way to close it. Replying to a demand 
from Guderian that Sbeth Army “finally 
come to a stop,” Balck insisted that the 
tactical crisis by itself could be mastered 
were it not for an acute loss of faith in the 
leadership, rooted, he said, in Stalingrad 
and Budapest: the troops simply would not 
hold. To add to the Germans’ troubles, 
Second Ukrainian Front began attacking 
across the Hron that day.®' 

To Vienna 

The next day the Second and Third 
Ukrainian Fronts began what Soviet 
accounts later described as the pursuit, an 
adequate enough term except that it im- 
plies on the enemy side cither a planned 
retreat or a rout. Hitler would not have 
permitted the former, and the Russians 
never quite achieved the latter. A more 
precise description would be an attempted 
active defen.se with wholly inadequate 
means and inappropriate objectives. 

On 27 March the Sixth Guards Tank, 
Fourth Guards, and Ninth Guards Armies 
crossed to the Raab River on a broad front 
west of Kbszeg. The meager reinforce- 
ments coming to Army Group South were 
destined — because of Hitler’s concern for 
the oil — for the flanks, two divisions to 
Second Panzer Army and one to Eighth 
Army. After hearing that Hitler continued 
to insist on holding Komamo for the oil 
refineries, the army group chief of staff told 
the OKH to have him look at an aerial 
photograph; There was nothing there any- 
more but bomb craters. Second Panzer 



“ Ibid., 25 Mar 45. 
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Army, which had so far been spared, re- 
ported that it expected an attack soon. 
Its Hungarians were deserting “in droves,” 
and it asked to go back to the main defense 
line between the Drava and Lake Balaton. 
When the army group forwarded the re- 
quest with its endorsement, Guderian 
answered that to lay the matter before 
Hitler was a waste of time, for him the 
words “oil fields” were “spelled in cap- 
itals.” ” 

In another two days Sixth Guards Tank 
Army had crossed the Raab between the 
Sixth and Sixth SS Panzer Armies’ flanks 
and drawn up to the Austrian border in the 
Kdszeg-Szombathely area. Hitler let the 
two armies withdraw to the Austrian 
border defenses but made the armies on 
their flanks stay put. At nightfall on the 
29th Eighth Army still had a tenuous hold 
on Komarno. Second Panzer Army, 
attacked for the first time during the day, 
had lost Nagybajom in the center of its 
front south of Lake Balaton and had taken 
command of Sixth Army’s right flank corps 
at the southern tip of the lake to protect its 
deep flank and rear. 

On 30 March, Sixth Guards Tank 
Army crossed the border and turned north 
towtU’d the corridor l)ctwecn the mountains 
west of Wiener Neustadt and the Neu- 
siedler Lake. On its right Ninth Guards 
Army and Fourth Guards Army began to 
wheel northwest toward Vienna. Hitler 
demanded a counterattack to close the gap 
liehind the tank army; Woehler replied 
that neither Sixth Army nor Sixth SS 
Panzer Army had the slightest prospect of 
even starting a counterattack. The army 
group would consider itself lucky if Sixth 
SS Panzer Army could create, ahead of the 

"* Ibid., 27 Mar 45. 



Russians, some kind of a front between 
Wiener Neustadt and the lake. He had 
sent officers of his staff out to the troops; 
they had all reported that the men were 
exhausted and morale was low; to expect 
them to stage a counterattack was futile. 
Sixth Army, moreover, was in almost as 
much trouble on its right as on its left. It 
had broken away from Second Panzer 
Army’s flank, and Twenty-seventh Army 
was pushing south.®' 

At the end of the month Tolbukhin and 
Malinovskiy closed in on Vienna. Second 
Ukrainian Front north of the Danube went 
to Bratislava. The Third Ukrainian Front 
right flank pushed into the narrows be- 
tween the Danube at Bratislava and Ncu- 
siedler Lake. On 2 April Sixth Guards 
Tank Army thrust past Wiener Neastadt 
toward Vienna. Second Panzer Army had 
retreated west of Nagykanizsa to a line in 
the heights that barely contained the oil 
fields. 

To defend Vienna, Hitler sent the 25th 
Panzer Division and the Fuehrer Grenadier 
Division. On the 3d he ordered Woehler 
“finally” to attack the flanks of the break- 
through and to give up trying to oppose 
the Soviet armored spearheads frontally.'’ 
After Woehler replied that the army group 
was in no condition to counterattack and 
had to put something in front of the Rus- 
sians to keep them from breaking away 
“into the infinite,” Hitler called Rendulir 
in from Courland and gave him command 
of Army Group South." 

“Ibid., 30 Mar 4$; OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt./ 
Illb, Pruef. Nr. 73504, Lage Ost, Stand 30.3.45 
abds. 

” OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., la Nr. 450 356/45. 
an den O.B. d. H. Gr. Sued, 3.4.45, H 22/3903 
file. 

" H. Gr. Sued, la Nr. 133/45. an OKH . Gen 
StdH. Op. Abt., 3.4.45, H 22/389 file. 
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When Rendulic arrived at the army 
group headquarters in the Alps southwest 
of St. Poelten at midnight on 7 April — 
even army group commanders did not 
travel fast in Germany any more — the Rus- 
sians were in Vienna to the Guertelstrasse 
and on the Danulie west of the city.*® 
Third Ukrainian Front had brought Forty- 
sixth Army across the Danul>e to the north 
bank and was advancing beyond the 
Morava to envelop Vienna on the north. 

In those last days Skorzeny, on a special 
mission from Hitler, appeared in Vienna, 
hanged three officers on the Floridsdorf 
Bridge, and claimed that the situation in 
the city was “dismal,” no orders were lieing 
given, and despondency and other “signs 
of disintegration” were widespread.®® Ren- 
dulic, who, whatever else he was, did not 
associate himself with the nihilistic bitter- 
enders of the SS, protested that Vienna was 
no different from any other large city with 
•Street fighting and a disaffected population 
and threw Skorzeny out.** The battle 
went on in the city until the afternoon of 
1 3 April but without any attempt to create 
another Budapest. 

At the end of the second week in April, 
Sixth SS Panzer, Sixth, and Second Panzer 
Armies had an almost continuous front in 
the outlying Alps from west of St. Poelten 
to the Drava east of Varazdin. The loss 
of the Hungarian oil fields had gone almost 
unnoticed in the greater excitement over 
Vienna. After they crossed the Hungarian 
border the Russians relaxed their pres-sure 
against the two southern armies. 



" Lothar Rendulic, Gekaempft, Gesiegt, Gesch- 
lagen (Heidelberg, 1952), p. 370. 

” OKH, GenSldH , Op. Abt. Nr. 4444/4$, an 
H. Gt. Sued, 10.4.4s, file H 22/8b. 

O.B. d. H. Gr. Sued, la Nr. 136/45, an OKH, 
GenStdH, Op. Abt., 10.4.45, H 22/389 file. 



In the second half of the month, the 
weight of the offensive shifted north of the 
Danube. The First Guards Cavalry-Mech- 
anized Group attacked across the Morava 
toward Brno, and Fourth Ukrainian Front 
bore in toward Olomouc against the bulg- 
ing Army Group Center right flank. Hit- 
ler ordered Army Group South to retake the 
small Austrian oil field at Zistersdori 
twenty-five miles north of Vienna. The 
attempt was not made. 

Closing In? 

The abortive Stargard operation brought 
the Germans a substantial, unexpected, and 
unearned dividend of time that, while it 
appeared to do no more than prolong the 
agony, may have profoundly affected Ger- 
many’s future. In the fit of caution that 
took hold in mid-February, the Stavka dis- 
mantled its preparations for an advance to 
Berlin and beyond into central Germany 
and committed its main forces in marginal, 
wholly unspectacular clearing operations 
on the flanks in Pomerania and Silesia. 
For nearly a month and a half, Berlin and 
the German territory west of the Oder ap- 
pear to have dropped out of the sight even 
of the Stavka. No doubt, observing that 
the Allies were still west of the Rhine, 
which they did not cross anywhere until 
the end of the first week in March, the 
Soviet command concluded it had time 
enough. This could have provided a ra- 
tionale for cleaning out the flanks in anti- 
cipation of a deeper thrust into Germany 
than originally intended and, meanwhile, 
letting the Allies bleed themselves out; but 
the .sequence of events in March indicates 
that caution and a consequent inability to 
decide upon a clean-cut, direct solution to 
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the final strategic problem also weighed 
heavily. 

Zhukov and Rokossovskiy Against 
Army Group Vistula 

In a major intelligence estimate sub- 
mitted to Hitler on 26 February, the 
Eastern Intelligence Branch, OKH, pre- 
dicted that the Soviet main effort would be 
“concentrated exclusively in the decisive 
direction — toward the west.” It seemed 
obvious that the Soviet Command would 
concentrate exclusively on perpetuating the 
crisis on the German side in order to effect 
a decision in the war. The intelligence 
analysts found it difficult to imagine that 
the Stavka would let itself lie deflected 
from the supreme objective by illusory 
threats to its flanks, especially after the 
Stargard failure. Moreover, with lietter 
than six million men against the Germans’ 
two million, it appeared the Russians could 
handily cope with any diversions the Ger- 
mans might attempt and at the same -time 
carry the advance forward in the main 
direction.** In terms of combat readiness 
the Soviet armies were in good shape; the 
estimated 680,000 casualties in January 
had been less than the Soviet forces had 
sastained in any of their other recent major 



“ At a million the German strength was slightly 
higher than on i January 1945. The increase was 
in the form of new divisions and divisions trans- 
ferred from other theaters. Of 660,000 German 
casualties in January and February less than half 
had been replaced, which meant a further “burn- 
ing out" of the old Eastern Front divisions. A 
fourth of the total German strength in the east 
(556,000 men) was bottled up in Courland and 
East Prussia. OKH, GenStdH , Org. Abt. (I), 
Tages-und Gefechtsstaerke der H. Gr. des Osiheer- 
es. Stand 3'8.a.4S, H i/45oe 61 e; OKH. GenStdH, 
Org. Abt. Nr. 1493/45, Personalle Auswertung 
Heer fuer Jan -Feb. 1945, 33.3.45, H 1/454 file. 



offensives.®* The prediction was wrong, 
but the logic of the situation on which it 
was based was ultimately compelling for 
both sides, and for the Germans, as long 
as the war lasted, it was inescapable. 

On 25 February the deployment of the 
First Belorussian and First Ukrainian 
Fronts’ four tank armies indicated that 
lx)th fronts were oriented west. {Map 41) 
The First and Second Guards Tank Armies 
of First Belorussian Front were out of the 
line, and, although lx)th were north of the 
Warthe, neither had intervened in the 
Stargard battle. Fourth Tank Army was 
on the Neis.se between Guben and Forst, 
and Third Guards Tank Army was west 
of Goerlitz. 

Between 24 and 26 February the Ger- 
mans picked up the first signs of a change 
in the Soviet intentions. On the 24th 
Second Belorussian Front launched heavy 
probing attacks along its whole front west 
of the Vistula. On the extreme left flank, 
at the Third Panzer Army — Second Army 
boundary, Nineteenth Army, newly arrived 
from Finland, struck a weak spot, broke 
in on the first day, and by the 26th, when 
it took Bublitz, had covered about half the 
distance to the Baltic coast. On the 26th 
agent reports from the First Ukrainian 
Front zone confirmed that Fourth Tank 
Army had left the Guben-Forst area and 
moved south to Liegnitz.** The Germans 

“OKH, GenStdH, Abt. Fremde Heere Ost, Nr. 
45/4S> Beurteilung der Feindlage vor deutscher 
Ostfront im grossen. Stand 35.3.45, H 3/196 61 e. 

“ Obkdo. d. H. Gr. Weichset, Ic/AO, Stetlung- 
nahme der H. Gr. fVeichsel zur Frage der (eind- 
tichen Entschlussfassung fuer die Operation gegen 
West-Pommern, 6.3.45; OKH, GenStdH, FHO, 
Vortragsnotiz zur Beurteilung der Frage ueber 
eine Entschlussaenderung im Bereich der 1. Ukrai- 
nischen und 1. und 3. Weissrussischen Front im 
Vertauf der Kaempfe ende Februar-Anfang Maerz, 
5.3.45. Both in H 3/196 Ble. 
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concluded that as a brief prelude to the 
main offensive the Stavka had decided to 
eliminate all semblances of threats to the 
flanks. In Pomerania the OKH expected 
the Russians would be content with split- 
ting apart the Third Panzer and Second 
Armies and breaking the land communi- 
cations to Danzig and Gdynia. In Silesia 
it expected them to attempt to force the 
Seventeenth Army and the Armeegruppe 
Heinrici back to the Sudeten Mountains 
and as a dividend, if it could lie done fast, 
take the Moravska Ostrava industrial com- 
plex.” 

A map captured on February revealed 
that Second Belorussian Front was in fact 
aiming for the coast east of Koeslin to split 
the Third Panzer and Second Armies.” 
Army Group Vistula ordered a counter- 
attack into the Russian flanks east and 
west of Bublitz, but Second Army was dan- 
gerously short of artillery ammunition and 
gasoline, and the army group had trouble 
finding gas for the armor it was bringing 
in on the west. During the last two days 
of the month, Rokossovskiy reined in on his 
armor and set his infantry to opening the 
flanks. On i March, while the German 
counterattack made minor progress ea.st of 
Bublitz, in Guards Tank Corps cro-ssed 
the road and railroad east of Koeslin, cut- 
ting the communications to Second .Army 
and to Danzig and Gdynia, the main bases 
of .supply for .Army Groups North and 
Coiirland.*' 



'‘OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., la Nr. 450 159/45. 
an H. Gr. Weichset, 37.3.45: OKH, GenStdH, Op. 
Abt., la Nr. 450 158/45. an H. Gr. Mitte, 37.3.45. 
Both in H 23 / 6 h file. 

“ Obkdo. H. Gr. 'U'eichsel, AUgemeine Lage 
Stand 38.3.45 00.00 Uhr, H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/3 
file. 

" AOK 3, la Nr. 0387, an H. Gr. Weichsel. 
35.3.45: H. Gr. Weichsel, la Nr. 3059/45, Weis- 



On I March, after apparendy waiting to 
see whether the Germans would repeat the 
Stargard attempt. First Belorussian Front 
attacked Third Panzer Army’s center at 
Reetz. Third Shock Army made the 
breakthrough, and the First and Second 
Guards Tank Armies followed, the former 
going north toward Kolberg and the latter 
northwest toward the lower Oder. Only 
weeks before, the Goebbels propagandists 
had released the movie Kolberg, a color 
epic — the most lavish ever made in Ger- 
many — depicting Gneisenau’s successful de- 
fense of the city against the French in 1807. 

On 4 March First Guards Tank Army 
reached the coast, isolated Kollierg, and 
made contact with the left flank of Second 
Belorussian Front, which took Koeslin on 
that day. Third Panzer Army’s left flank 
was trapped and was breaking up into 
small pockets. Hitler ordered the army to 
counterattack to close the “gap.” General 
Kinzel, the one-time Army Group North 
chief of staff recently called in as Himm- 
ler’s “second chief” to replace Wenck, told 
Guderian’s deputy to tell the Fuehrer he 
was fighting the war “on paper” and not 
in accordance with reality; the situation 
was hopeless; and the only thing left to do 
was to save what could lx: saved of the 
army for the battle on the Oder.** 

The following day First Guards Tank 
Army joined Second Belorussian Front to 
give it an assist against Second Army, and 

ung fuer Kampffuehrung an der Naht 3. Pz. Armee 
und 3. Armee, 37.3.45: H. Gr. Weichsel. Allge- 
meine Lage Stand 1.3.45 00.00 Uhr (both in H. 
Gr. Weichiel 75122/3 file); OKH, GenStdH, Op. 
Abt. /mb Pruef. Nr. 64346, Lage Ost Stand t.3.45 
abds. 

** Obkdo. H. Gr. Weichsel, AUgemeine Lage 
Stand 3.3.45 00.00 Uhr: AUgemeine Lage Stand 
5.3.45 00.00 Uhr: and Gespraech Chef d. Opera- 
tionsabt., Gen. Krebs, Mil Gen. Lt. Kinzel, 4.3.45, 
H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/4 file. 
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Zhukov turned his flank west toward the 
Oder.** During the next few days, while 
Hitler went on talking about a counter- 
attack, Third Panzer Army was pushed 
into a bridgehead east of Stettin. After a 
quiet day on the 12th, Hitler instructed 
Army Group Vistula to consider how it 
could expand the bridgehead enough to 
open the port of Stettin for contact by sea 
with Danzig and Gdynia.'* 

When the Russians resumed the assault 
against the bridgehead on the 15th, Hitler 
ordered Third Panzer Army to stay on the 
defensive and release several divisions as 
reinforcements for Ninth Army.” Late on 
the afternoon of the 19th General der 
Panzertruppen Hasso-Eccard von Man- 
teuffel, whom Hitler had put in command 
of Third Panzer Army several days earlier 
after taking a sudden dislike to Raus, re- 
ported that the batde in the bridgehead 
was at an end one way or the other : Hitler 
could cither give up the bridgehead before 
the day’s end “or lose everything tomor- 
row.” Hitler gave his approval an hour 
later.” 

Goebbels’ propaganda epic about Kol- 
berg barely escaped being also engulfed in 
the Third Panzer Army’s disaster. The old 
city on the Baltic, which had surrendered 
only one of the three times the Russians 



" Zhiliii, Vaihneyshiye Operatsii Otechtstvinnoy 
Voyny, p. 494. 

" Obkdo. H. Ct. Wekhsel, la Nr. 3984/45. Ta- 
gesmeldung, 13.3.45; OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., 
la Nr. 450184/45 an H. Gr. H/eichsel, 13.3.45. 
Boih in H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/4 file. 

" OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., la Nr. 450 189/45, 
Weisung fuer die Vorbereitung der Abwehrschlacht 
an der unteren Oder, 16.3.45; H. Gr. Weichsel, la, 
Vermerk, 15.3.45. Both in H Gr. Weichsel 75122/5 
file. 

” H. Gr. Weichsel, Vermerk, Ferngespraech Gen. 
Kinzel-Gen. Krebs, 19.3.45, 17, 50 Uhr, H. Gr. 
Weichsel 75122/5 file. 



besieged it in the Seven Years’ War and 
had stood off Napoleon’s troops, though lost 
at least did not capitulate. The garrison 
held out until the i8th. By then 80,000 
inhabitants and refugees had been evacu- 
ated by sea, and the last few hundred 
soldiers escaped on board a destroyer. 

Rokossovskiy’s operation against Second 
Army took longer and could not be brought 
to as clean-cut a conclusion. By 1 1 March 
Second Belorussian Front had reached a 
line skirting the west half of the Bay of 
Danzig about ten miles in from the coast. 
A day later First Guards Tank Army broke 
through to the coast at Puck and cut off 
the northernmost German corps, which 
subsequently withdrew to the Hel Penin- 
sula. 

On the 13th, in a command shuffle oc- 
casioned by command changes in the West 
and in Italy, von Vietinghoff returned to 
Italy, Rendulic returned to Army Group 
Courland, and Weiss was appointed Com- 
manding General, Army Group North. At 
the same time. Second Army, General der 
Panzertruppen Dietrich von Saucken com- 
manding, was transferred to Army Group 
North. Hitler told Weiss to hold the Hel 
Peninsula, Gdynia, Danzig, Pillau, the 
Frische Nehrung, and enough ground on 
the mainland in East Prussia to keep 
contact with Koenigsberg.'* Hitler and 
Doenitz still considered the Baltic ports es- 
sential for the Navy. 

For ten more days Second Army held 
its own against the full weight of Rokos- 
sovskiy’s front. On 23 March the Russians 
finally reached the coast at Sopot, splitting 
Gdynia off from the German main force 



" OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., la Nr. 450 183/ 
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at and east of Danzig. From that enter- 
ing wedge, they took Gdynia on the 28th 
and Danzig two days later. The Second 
Army survivors retreated east into the Vis- 
tula delta. 

After 13 March Third Belorussian Front 
had pushed Fourth Army into a ten l)y 
two mile beachhead west of Heiligenbcil 
before Hitler on the 29th finally allowed 
the army to retreat across the Frisches Haff 
to the Nehrung. By then the army had 
left 60,000 able-l)odied men and 70,000 
wounded. Hitler ordered the army to keep 
all but the most seriously wounded for use 
as replacements as they recovered. At 
the end of the month, Army Group North 
precariously straddled the Bay of Danzig 
from Samland and Koenigsberg to the 
mouth of the Vistula; the remnants of two 
corp>s held small lM:achheads north of Gdy- 
nia on the Hel Penin.sula.’“ 

Fortress Berlin 

The Soviet advance from the Vistula to 
the Oder had astonishingly little visible 
effect in Berlin. Life in the capital and its 
close environs, which housed the entire cen- 
tral government and the highest Wehr- 
macht commands with their main commu- 
nications centers, continued in its accus- 
tomed routine that by then had long in- 
cluded the frequent American and British 
bombing raids. The exodas of govern- 
mental officers, siege preparations, and 
panic that had marked the German ap- 
proach to Moscow in October 1941 were 

’* Obkdo. H. Gt. Nord, la Nr. 2556/45, an 
OKH, GenSldH, Op. Abt., 29.3.45, H 22/73 file; 
OKU , GenStdH, Op. Abt., la Nr. 450 255/45, an 
den O.B. der 4. Armee, 3.4.45, H 22/389 file. 

'*OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt. IJIb, Pruef-Nr. 
73504, Lage Ost Stand 30.3.45 abds. 



completely absent. Russian tanks might 
be on the Oder, scarcely a day’s running 
time away, but what was to lie done in 
Berlin still depended entirely upon the 
Fuehrer. Even the questions when and 
how the city would lie evacuated or de- 
fended could not .safely be raised without a 
cue from Hitler, and he was thinking of 
retaking Budapest, not of defending Berlin. 
At the end of January, in fact, very little 
had been done to prepare defenses any- 
where west of the Oder. For political and 
psychological reasons. Hitler had insisted 
that military operational control not l)e im- 
posed on German territory until the very 
latest possible time. Therefore, the OKW 
had waited until 14 January before giving 
the OKH authority to issue directives con- 
cerning fortification and defensive prepara- 
tions to Wehrkrels III, the military district 
which included Berlin and a broad band 
of territory on either side of the city ea.st to 
the Oder.’® 

On 2 February Keitel issued the first 
written order concerning Berlin. In it he 
made the Commanding General, Wchr- 
kreis III, responsible for defending the city. 
The IVehrkreis was a housekeeping and 
administrative command without perma- 
nently assigned tactical troops. The Keitel 
order merely increased the IVehrkreis com- 
mander’s authority over troops that might 
be stationed in his area and gave him com- 
mand “for ground combat” of the ist Flak 
Division, the Berlin antiaircraft artillery. 
For his tactical orders the Wehrkreis com- 
mander would report directly to Hitler at 
the daily situation conferences.” 

At the end of the third week in Fcbni- 



” Schramm, ed., Kriegttagebuch des Oberkom 
mandos der W ehrmacht IV, 1290. 
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ary, Hitler still had not expressed a deebion 
on Berlin. An OKW inquiry to the Reichs 
Chancellory regarding the “intentions of 
the highest governmental agencies in the 
event of a battle for Berlin” brought the 
reply that the only instructions issued so 
ftu- were to stay in Berlin. That the city 
might become involved in the fighting “or 
even encircled” had not been discussed. 
Women and children were being allowed 
to leave, but no public announcement 
would be made.’“ 

Early in March, beginning with the 
transfer of Wehrkreis Ill’s responsibility to 
Generalleutnant Hellmuth Reymann as 
Commander, Berlin Defense Area, the 
planning for Berlin assumed a somewhat 
more concrete aspect. Reymann’s title in- 
dicated how little had been accomplished 
until then: the term “defense area” was 
applied to “exceptional cases of fortrc.sses 
not yet completed.”^® 

On the gth Reymann signed the Basic 
Order for the Preparations to Defend the 
Capital. In parts of it Hitler’s rhetoric 
stands out unmLstakably. The mission was 
to be to defend the capital “to the last man 
and the last .shot.” The battle was to l)c 
fought “with fanaticism, imagination; 
every means of deception, cunning, and 
deceit; and with improvisations of all 
kinds . . . on, above, and under the ground.” 
“Every block, every house, every story, 
every hedge, every shell hole” was to be 
defended “to the utmost.” That each de- 
fender was trained in the fine points of the 
use of weapons was less important than 
that “each ... be filled with a fanatical de- 
sire to fight, that he knows the world is 
holding its breath as it watches this battle 

"Ibid.,p. 1327. 

”Ibid.,p. 1304. 



and that the battle for Berlin can decide 
the war.”” 

Berlin was to be another fortress, the last 
in a chain that had stretched east to Stalin- 
grad. The outer defense perimeter was 
plotted about twenty miles from the center 
of the city. Inside it were two more rings, 
one about ten miles from the city’s center, 
the other following the S-Bahn, the sub- 
urban belt railway. In each of eight pie- 
slice-shaped sectors a commcuidcmt was ap- 
pointed. A small inner ring around the 
government quarter was designated Sector 
Z {Zitadelle, or citadel). The troop dispo- 
sitions, however, indicate that Hider really 
considered the fortress as a marginal affair. 
Aside from the ist Flak Division, which 
would remain in the «mtiaircraft defense 
until ground fighting began, Reymann had 
as reserves six battalions, two of them 
Volkssturm, one a guard battalion, and the 
rest SS and police. The sector comman- 
dants would not actually command any 
troops until the code word Clausewitz, 
the enemy approach warning, was given. 
They would then assume command of the 
Volkssturm and any troop units that hap- 
pened to be in their sectors and of what- 
ever troops came in or were driven in from 
the outside.*' 

Hitler was, no doubt, fully aware that 
the capital and the German heartland 
could be defended, if at all, only on the 
Oder-Neisse line, not on the Berlin S-Bahn 
As long as he imagined that he still had 
strategic choices — as recently as the com- 
petition between the Stargard and Buda- 

Verteidigungtbereich Berlin, la, Op. Nr. 400/ 
45, Grundsaetzlicher Befehl juer die Vorbereitungen 
zur Verteidigung der Reichshauptstadt, 9.3.45, 
Zeitschrift fuer Militaergeschichte, a/1965, pp. 
1 77 - 94 - 
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pest operations, for instance — he had ne- 
glected the Berlin sector. As a conse- 
quence, the front on the Oder and Neisse 
was only little less of a sham than the Berlin 
fortress. 

By early March Hitler and the rest of 
the German Command were agreed that 
a Soviet breakthrough toward Berlin was 
the greatest danger they faced, partly be- 
cause the Russians had lately been mov- 
ing much faster than the Americans and 
British but equally Ixrcause they could con- 
ceive no greater horror than having the 
Russians march into the center of Ger- 
many. On the other hand. Hitler claimed 
knowledge that the Russians were not com- 
pletely settled on Berlin and central Ger- 
many as the next objectives. That was 
Zhukov’s intention, he maintained, but 
Stalin wanted a two-pronged offensive into 
western Czechoslovakia via Moravska Os- 
trava and the Moravian Gate on the north 
and Bratislava-Bmo from the south, to lie 
executed either before or simultaneously 
with the Berlin offensive.*" 

Late as it was, the Oder-Neisse defense 
would have been neglected longer had not 
Hitler decided on 15 March in a flash of 
“intuition” that the Russians would choose 
the Berlin operation, which pre.sumably, 
since every threat to their right flank was 
eliminated, they could begin almost any 
day.*’ That night he conferred with 
Himmler, Guderian, and Busse. If he had 
time before the Russians moved, he wanted 
Ninth Army to strike north out of its own 
bridgehead at Frankfurt and “smash” the 
Soviet concentration .south of Kuestrin.'* 

“OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., Notizen nach 
Fuehrervortrag am 19.3 nachmiltags, H 22/7b file. 

“//. Cr. Weichsel, la, Vetmerk, 15.3.45, H. Gr. 
Weichsel 75HS/5 file. 

“Jodi Diary, 15 May 45. 



The next day he told Himmler to get ready 
for battle on the lower Oder and particu- 
larly to strengthen the Kuestrin-Frankfurt- 
Guben sector.*’ 

The apparent imminence of the crucial 
battle agitated the German command. Gu- 
derian and Speer, in an attempt to avoid 
adding to the approaching final defeat a 
complete internal dislocation in Germany, 
ordered that henceforth during with- 
drawals roads, bridges, and railroads were 
to be rendered temporarily unusable but 
not destroyed — allegedly to facilitate their 
restoration when the lost territory was re- 
taken.*® Hitler, on 19 March, branding as 
an “error” the idea that temporary dis- 
ruption of communications would be 
enough, ordered a full-scale scorched-earth 
{Kjlicy and canceled “all directives to the 
contrary.” *' Four days later, however, 
when Goebbels in his c.apacity as Gauleiter 
of Berlin proposed to convert the Charlot- 
tenburger Chausee into a landing strip. 
Hitler, displaying another of his character- 
istic vagaries, forbade him to cut down the 
trees flanking the boulevard m the Tier- 
garten.** 

When Guderian secured lukewarm back- 
ing from Docnitz in an attempt to persuade 
Hider to evacuate Courland and bring the 
troops back to Germany, Hider refused on 
the ground that besides causing heavy 

“OKH. GenStdH, Op. Abt., Ja Nr. 450/45, 
Weisung juer die Vorbereilung der Abivehrschlacht 
an der unteren Oder, 16.3.45; Obkdo. H. Gr. 
Weichsel, Abt. la Nr. 54/45, Weisung fuer die 
Vorbereilung der Abivehrschlacht an der unteren 
Oder, 17.3-45. Both in H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/5 
file. 

"OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., la. Noth, to.3.45, 
file H 22/7b. 

"OKW, WFSt, Op. Qu. 3 Nr. 002711/45, 19.3. 
45, H 22/7b file. 

" Stenogr. Dienst im F.H.Qu., Lagebesprechung 
am Abend des 29.3.45, OCMH files. 
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German losses, it would release a large 
number of enemy divisions. Rendulic’s re- 
turn to Courland imderscored Hitler’s de- 
termination to hold out there. On 13 
March the so-c<dled Fifth Battle of Cour- 
land, begun on 27 February, had ended. 
Von Vietinghoff had reported that the 
army group probably could not withstand 
another really determined onslaught.’® 

In a different direction, an effort to re- 
move Himmler from the Army Group 
Vistula command, Guderian had more 
success. At the middle of the month 
Himmler almost gladly accepted Guder- 
ian’s offer to propose his retirement. After 
the Stargard fiasco and the consequent loss 
of favor with Hitler, he had evaded direct 
responsibility for the army group and had 
finally withdrawn under his physician’s 
care to his estate at Hohenlychen, claiming 
to be suffering from angina pectoris. On 
20 March Generaloberst Heinrici took com- 
mand of Army Group Vistula, and two days 
later Hitler agreed to let Guderian bring in 
the Army Group F staff to replace most of 
Himmler’s staff.*® 

Guderian’s own tenure was nearing an 
end. Hitler had resolved to give him “a 
long leave for his health” and was waiting 
impatiently for Wenck to recover sufii- 
ciently to assume the duties of Chief of 
Staff, OKH.” Lately, Hitler had in- 
dicated that he would have preferred to 



*• Office, Chief of Naval Operations, Fuehrer 
Conferences on Matters Dealing With the German 
Navy, 1945, p. 85; Obkdo. H. Gr. Kurland, la 
Nr. 956/43. Lage nach ao-taegigtr Dauer 5. Kur- 
landschlacht, 7.3.45 and OKH, GtnStdH, Op. Abt., 
la Nr. 3349/45, Noth nach Futhrervortrag am 
17.3. nachmittags, H 22/7b file. 

" OKH, GenSldH, Op. Abl., Notiz nach Fuchr- 
ervortrag am 33.3.45 nachmittags, H 22/7b file. 

" Stenogr. Dienst im F.H.Qu., Lagebesprechung 
am Abend des 33.3.45, OCMH files. 



dispense with conventional military org- 
anizations and leadership altogether. What 
he needed, he said, were men like those 
who had created the Freikorps (freeboot- 
ing detachments) after World War I, men 
who could hammer together units on their 
own. The best such officers he had at the 
moment, he thought, were the SS-men von 
dem Bach, Skorzeny, and Reinefarth. The 
two Army generals he rated highest were 
unavailable, both having recently been 
jailed for illegally appropriating captured 
property.” 

Before Ninth Army could organize its 
spoiling attack out of the Frankfrut bridge- 
head, First Belorussian Front, on 22 
March, irrupted from its bridgeheads 
flanking Kuestrin and encircled the gar- 
rison in the Kuestrin Alt Stadt (the Kues- 
Irin Neu Stadt, east of the Order, had fallen 
earlier in the month). A counterattack by 
two panzer division that had been ear- 
marked for the Frankfurt operation failed 
on the 24th. After that, Heinrici and 
Busse concluded it would be better to forgo 
a second attempt and conserve their 
strength, but Hitler read Heinrici a lecture 
on “the futility of always being a move 
behind the enemy” and demanded the 
attack, to “smash” the Soviet build-up be- 
fore it was completed. 

On 27 March the second attempt to re- 
lieve Kuestrin failed. After an angry in- 
terview with Busse and Guderian the next 
day. Hitler gave Guderian six weeks’ “sick 
leave” and made General der Infantcrie 
Hans Krebs, Wenck’s substitute, acting 
Chief of Staff, OKH. Krebs, who had 
been Busch’s and more recently Model’s 
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chief of staff, was known for his unquench- 
able optimism and his chameleonlike ability 
to adapt to the views of his superiors. On 
30 March the commandant in Kuestrin, 
Reinefarth, decided against a heroic demise 
and ordered the breakout from the Alt 
Stadt.o^ 

Konev in Upper Silesia 

The Soviet Upper Silesian offensive, 
as it developed in late March, appeared to 
confirm Hitler’s assumption that the Rus- 
sians planned a large operation in Czech- 
oslovakia as a prelude or a companion 
piece to the thrust to Berlin and into cen- 
tral Germany. Indeed, the Upper Silesian 
offensive remains difficult to explain in 
any other terms. The Soviet authorities 
maintain that nothing more was intended 
than was accomplished, namely, to force 
Army Group Center away from the Oder 
above Oppeln and back to the edge of the 
Sudeten.®* Although the operation did re- 
move a possible, though remote, danger to 
Konev’s deep right flank and shortened his 
front somewhat, it fell far short of improv- 
ing the situation in the south as radically 
as was being done in Pomerania and West 
Prussia. Such an improvement could only 
have been accomplished by a deep thrust 
into Czechoslovakia to Olomouc, Bmo, 
and in the Prague direction behind Army 
Group Center. 

First Ukrainian Front had been slow 



" Guderian, Erinnerungen tines Soldaten, p. 389; 
Obkdo. d. H. Gr. Weichsel, la Nr. 4405/45, Tages- 
meldung, 23.3.45: Obkdo. H. Gr. Weichsel, la Nr. 
4436/45, Tagesmeldung, 34.3.45, Obkdo. H. Gr. 
Weichsel, la Nr. 4684/45, Tagesmeldung, 37.3.45; 
O.B. H. Gr. Weichsel, Notizen, 36.3.45. Last two 
in H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/5 file. 

** Zhilin, Die wichtigsten Operationen des Grossen 
V aterlaendischen Krieges, p. 597. 



getting the offensive ready to move. 
Apparently its armor had needed refitting; 
on 14 March all of the larger armored 
units were out of the front. But by then 
Fourth Tank Army, out of action for 
nearly three weeks, was rested, re- 
fitted, and, together with Twenty- first 
Army, was deployed and ready for the 
offensive in the Grottkau area west of 
Oppeln. The Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth 
Armies were likewise ready in the Oder 
bridgehead north of Ratibor. East of 
Moravska Ostrava the reinforced right 
flank of Fourth Ukrainian Front had run 
a preliminary attack for three days begin- 
ning on 10 March. The Germans, watch- 
ing the build-up, had trouble deciding 
what to make of it, particularly after the 
rapid success against Army Group Vistula 
east of the Oder made it appear that the 
offensive across the Oder and Neisse could 
come soon.*® 

On 15 March First Ukrainian Front 
attacked south of Grottkau and west out of 
the bridgehead north of Ratibor. Fourth 
Ukrainian Front resumed its thrust toward 
Moravska Ostrava. In a day or two. 
Fourth Ukrainian Front’s attack stalled. 

Konev’s armies, because of their over- 
whelming materiel superiority, had the 
upper hand from the start but did not 
make, from the Army Group Center point 
of view, alarming progress until the after- 
noon of the 17th, when Fourth Tank Army 
sluiced a tank corps through a small gap 
east of Neisse, and linking up with the 
force coming west out of the Ratibor 
bridgehead, encircled LVI Panzer Corps 
southwest of Oppeln. That the Com- 
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manding General, Seventeenth Army, Gen- 
eral der Infanterie Friedrich Wilhelm 
Schultz, was caught in the breakthrough 
and chivied across the Silesian landscape 
until almost nightfall by Soviet tanks did 
not enhance the speed of the German re- 
action. On the 20th LVI Panzer Corps 
escaped from the pocket with heavy losses.*® 
On 22 March Konev turned his attack 
south toward Opava, and Fourth Ukrain- 
ian Front began striking west toward 
Ratibor. To the Germans it appeared that 
the main phase of the offensive was just 
beginning. The thrusts in both directions 
were being gradually reinforced, and by the 



"H. Gr. Mitt*, la Nr. 1631/45, an den Fuehr- 
er, 17.3.45; H. Gr. Mitte, Fernspruck an den 
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26th Konev had brought Fourth Tank 
Army down from the Neisse area.** 

On the 30th Schoemer had to give up 
Ratibor to prevent a breakthrough to 
Moravska Ostrava. He reported that the 
Russians appeared as intent as ever on 
forcing their way past Opava and Morav- 
ska Ostrava into the Moravian basin.** In 
the Army Group South zone the First 
Guards Cavalry-Mechanized Group was 
heading northwest through Slovakia toward 
Moravia. Then a day later, without having 
reached any of their apparent objectives, 
the First and Fourth Ukrainian Fronts 
stopped the offensive. 

" OKH, GenStdH, Abt. Fremde Heere Ost, Nr. 
>778/45, Kurte Beurteilung der Feindlage vom 

26.3.45, H 3/2 1 1 file. 

" W. Gr. Mitte, la Nr. 1930/45, an den Fuehrer 
und Obersten Befehtshaber der Wehrmacht, 30. 

3.45, H 22/73 file. 




CHAPTER XXI 



Berlin 



The Eve of the Battle 

While the Russians conducted their side- 
shows in Pomerania, West Prussia, and 
Silesia, the Allies took charge in the center 
ring in a style that by the end of March 
had completely changed the strategic pic- 
ture in Germany. They had closed to the 
Rhine along its whole length, had deep 
bridgeheads across the river, and were rap- 
idly completing an encirclement of the 
Ruhr that would chop Army Group B out 
of the German front, opening for them a 
broad boulevard east to the Elbe. In 
Switzerland they had entered into secret 
negotiations looking toward the surrender 
of the German forces in Italy. From these 
the Russians, though informed, were ex- 
cluded. 

The Soviet Decision To Take 
Berlin 

In Moscow on the night of 31 March 
the Allied representatives presented to 
Stalin a message from General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower outlining the Allied 
Supreme Commander’s plans for his oper- 
ations in central Germany. Eisenhower 
stated that his next objective, after he had 
encircled and destroyed the Germans in the 
Ruhr, would be to split the enemy forces 
by making a junction with the Soviet 
armies. He believed that could be.st be 



accomplished by a thrust along the line 
Erfurt-Leipzig-Dresden. As soon as he 
could, he would make a secondary advance 
to meet the Russians in the Regensburg- 
Linz area and so prevent the Germans 
from establishing a redoubt in southern 
Germany. 

Replying — with altogether unusual alac- 
rity — the next day, Stalin agreed that the 
Allied and Soviet forces should meet as 
Eisenhower proposed in the Erfurt-Leipzig- 
Dresden and Regensburg-Linz areas. Ber- 
lin, he added, had lost its former strategic 
significance, and the Soviet Supreme Com- 
mand planned only to allot secondary 
forces in that direction. The Soviet main 
offensive, he stated, would probably be 
resumed in the second half of May.' 

Even as Stalin wrote, the Soviet armies 
from north of Opava to the mouth of the 
Vistula were beginning, in almost frantic 
haste, the redeployment for an operation 
that had Berlin as its primary objective. 
In Upper Silesia, where First Ukrainian 
Front's offensive ended on 31 March with 
the abruptness already noted. Fourth Tank 
Army, redesignated “Guards,” was pulling 
its units out of the front, getting ready for 
the move north to the Neisse. The air 
units that had flown support mksions on 
the First Ukrainian Front left flank were 

’ Herbert Feis, Churchilt, Roosevelt, Stalin 
(Princeton, 1957), pp. 604-05; Ehrman, Grand 
Strategy, VI. 13a, 14a. 
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moving north as was Fifth Guards Army 
from the area west of Breslau. Second 
Belorussian Front, which with First Guards 
T ank Army still attached was fully commit- 
ted against the remnants of German 
Second Army on the Bay of Danzig on 30 
March, was starting a fast about-face and 
a march to the lower Oder.^ 

The true mood of the Soviet Command, 
disguised in the deliberate tone of Stalin’s 
reply to Eisenhower, was revealed on 3 
April when Stalin, protesting the negotia- 
tions in Switzerland, wrote to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, “As regards my 
military colleagues, they, on the basis of 
information in their possession, are sure 
that negotiations did take place and that 
they ended in an agreement with the Ger- 
mans, whereby the German Commander 
on the Western Front, Marshal Kesselring 
[Generalfeldmarschall Albert Kesselring] 
is to open the front to the Anglo-American 
troops and let them move east, while the 
British and Americans have promised, in 
exchange, to ease the armistice terms for 
the Germans.” Sounding very much like 
a man who had just discovered that he 
had for some time been looking in the 
wrong direction — and drawing false con- 
clusions from his original faulty assumption 
— Stalin added almost plaintively, “I re- 
alize that there are certain advantages re- 
sulting to the Anglo-American troops . . . 
seeing that the Anglo-American troops are 
enabled to advance into the heart of Ger- 
many almost without resistance; but why 
conceal this from the Rus.sians, and why 



* OKH, GenStdH, Fremde Heere Ost, Nr. igog/ 
45, Kurze Beurteilung der Feindlage vom t.4.45; 
Nr. ig66/45, Kurze Beurteilung der Feindlage vom 
3.4.4s- Both in H 3/2 ii file. 



were the Russians, their allies, not fore- 
warned?” ’ 

Hiller Worries About the Flanks 

On 30 March, Hitler had warned Army 
Group Vistula that the developments on 
the Western Front could induce the Rus- 
sians to attack across the Oder without 
waiting to redeploy their forces from East 
and West Prussia. [Map 42) He directed 
the army group to construct a main battle 
line two to four miles behind its front and 
emplace the artillery so that it could lay 
down barrages between the two lines.^ But 
he apparently still was not convinced that 
the decisive battle would be at Berlin. He 
had ordered the loth SS Panzer Division 
transferred from Army Group Vistula to 
Army Group Center and stationed south- 
east of Goerlitz, where it appeared that 
Third Guards Tank Army might attempt a 
breakthrough south toward Prague. On 2 
and 3 April he transferred the Fuehrer 
Grenadier Division and the 25th Panzer 
Division to Army Group South for the 
defense of Vienna.' The transfers cost 
Army Group Vistula half of its armored 
and mobile forces. 

In orders to Army Groups North and 
Courland, Hitler re-emphasized their mis- 
sions of tying down enemy forces away 
from the main front and denying the Rus- 
sians access to the Baltic ports. Too late 



* Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., 
Correspondence Between the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and the Pres- 
ident of the U.S.A. and the Prime Minister of 
Creat Britain During the Creat Patriotic War of 
’94'-'945 (Moscow, i 957 )f H. >60. 

* OKH, CenStdH, Op. Abt., la Nr. 450343/45. 
an H. Gr. Weichsel, 30.3.45, H 22/3903 file. 

‘OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., Kriegstagebuch 3.- 
8.4.45. 3. 3 Apr 45. H 22/1 file. 
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to save the garrison, much less the civilians, 
he authorized a breakout from the Glogau 
fortress on 30 March." He demanded that 
Breslau hold out as “an example for the 
whole German people” and “the surety for 
a change in the East.” " 

On 2 April Headquarters, Army Group 
North, was recalled, and the Second and 
Fourth Armies went under the direct com- 
mand of the OKH. After Second Belo- 
russian Front turned west, the Soviet 
strength opposing Second Army sank rap- 
idly, leveling off in the second week of the 
month at about nine divisions against the 
Germans’ six.* 

On 3 April the sixth and last Courland 
battle ended (begun 17 March). Al- 
though Army Group Courland was badly 
weakened. Hitler instructed it to stay in the 
front it then held in order to draw the 
maximum enemy forces against itself and. 
presumably, away from the front in 
Germany.® 

Koenigsberg had become a prestige ob-' 
jective for Hitler and for the Russians. On 
6 April Vasilevskiy threw four armies into 
a converging attack, and on the gth the city 
surrendered.*® Hitler had the fortress com- 
mandant, General der Infanterie Otto 
Lasch, condemned in absentia to death by 
hanging. After Koenigsberg fell, Hitler, 
partly as an expression of his displeasure 
and partly because there was no longer any 

'OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., la Nr. 3941/45, an 
H. Or. Mitte, 30.3.4s, H aa/7a file. 

'Der Fuehrer, an den Kommandanten der Fes- 
tung Breslau, Gen. d. Jnf. Niehoff, 6.4.45, H aa/ 
8b file. 

' AOK a, la Nr. 747/45, an OKH, Op. Abt., 
H aa/6b file. 

* OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., la Nr. 450 346/45, 
an H. Gr. Kurland, 31.3.45, H aa/6a file. 

"AOK 4. la Nr. 4701I45, an OKH, Op. Abt., 
10.4.45, H aa/8b file; Platonov, Vtoraya Mirovaya 
Voyna, 1939-45. P- 7 <>S- 



need for two army commands in the area, 
sent Headquarters, Fourth Army, out of 
East Prus.sia and combined what was left of 
the army with Second Army to form the 
Army of East Prussia. 

Soviet Redeployment and Plans 

In the first two weeks of April the Ras- 
sians executed, apparently under Zhukov’s 
direction, their fastest major redeployment 
of the war. First Belorussian Front pulled 
its boundary down from the Baltic coast to 
the level of Schwedt as Second Belorussian 
Front moved in on its right; First Ukrain- 
ian Front shifted its main weight from its 
left and center to its right. The three 
Soviet fronts had all together 2.5 million 
men, 6,250 tanks, 7,500 aircraft, 41,600 
artillery pieces and mortars, 3,255 multiple 
rocket projectors, and 95,383 motor vehi- 
cles.** 

In view of the dark suspicions aroused 
by the recent Allied successes, the redeploy- 
ment and the coming offensive had one 
overriding objective: to take possession at 
top speed of at least the German territory 
east of the Ellie, the projected Soviet occu- 
pation zone. To do that, even disregarding 
— though the Russians undoubtedly did not 
— the likelihood that if the Allies had made 
a deal their occupying Berlin was part of it, 
the main effort had to be against Berlin 
because, strategic objective or not, the 
battle for possession of the Soviet zone 
could not be won, above all not won quick- 
ly, until and unless the city was taken. 

The plan for the offensive was a three- 
way compromise: it centered the main 
weight of the attack on Berlin but provided 



" “Bertinskaya operatsiya t- tsifrakh," Voyenno- 
istoricheskiy Zhurnal (April, 1965). 
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for simultaneous maximum breadth and 
depth of penetration. To achieve an early 
start, it accepted the handicap of Second 
Belorussian Front's starting several days 
late. It also left open a chance for a quick 
turn south into Czechoslovakia off the left 
flank. 

First Belorussian Front positioned its 
main force, five armies including the First 
and Second Guards Tank Armies, for a 
frontal attack toward Berlin out of the 
Kuestrin bridgehead. At the eastern edge 
of the city the armor was to veer north and 
south, forming the northern arm of a close- 
in encirclement and supporting the encir- 
clement on the south. Second Belorussian 
Front was to cro.ss the Oder north of 
Schwedt and strike toward Neustrelitz. 
This thrust was to force Third Panzer 
Army back against the coast and cover the 
advance toward Berlin on the north; hut 
because Rokossovskiy needed more time for 
his deployment and would start at least 
four days late. First Belorussian Front 
ordered two of its armies to provide flank 
cover on the north by a thrust south of the 
Finow Canal to Fehrbellin. A second 2- 
army force was to attack toward Branden- 
burg out of the bridgehead north of Frank- 
furt, cover the main force on the south, 
complete the .southern arm of the Berlin 
encirclement, and, in conjunction with 
First Ukrainian Front forces, envelop what 
was left of the Ninth and Fourth Panzer 
.\rmies on the Oder and lower Neisse. 

First Ukrainian Front planned two 
thrusts: one, by the Third and Fourth 
Guards Tank Armies plus three infantry 
armies, to go across the Neisse between 
Forst and Muskau and to carry via Sprem- 
l)erg west and northwest, the other, by two 
armies, from north of Goerlitz to Dre.sden. 



Konev’s primary mission was to close to the 
Elbe on the stretch from Dresden to Wit- 
tenberg where the junction with the Amer- 
icans was expected. He intended to carry 
the advance as far north and west as Bel- 
zig and from there furnish elements to sup- 
port the First Belorussian Front right flank 
at and south of Berlin. The object appar- 
ently was to hold to the minimum the First 
Ukrainian Front forces that would become 
tied down in the fighting around Berlin in 
order to permit an early regroupment south 
for an advance via Dresden toward Prague; 
but the tank armies on the north flank were 
an insurance and a variant of the plan 
provided for their Ireing turned sharply 
north toward Berlin.** The responsibility 
for co-ordinating the whole offensive was 
Zhukov’s. In early April he turned com- 
mand of First Belorussian Front over to 
Sokolovskiy.*’ 

Hitler Prepares for the Battle 

The Germans no longer had the man- 
power, war plant, or transportation to ac- 
complish a true build-up on the Oder- 
Neisse line. To defend the sector directly 
east of Berlin, Ninth Army had 14 divi- 
sions. Opposite it. First Belorussian Front 
deployed 18 Soviet armies with a comple- 
ment of 77 rifle divisions, 7 tank and mech- 
anized corps, 8 artillery divisions, and an 
extensive assortment of artillery and rocket 
launcher brigades and regiments. Third 
Panzer Army, on Ninth Army’s left, had 
1 1 divisions; Second Belorussian Front 



“ Platonov, Vtoraya Mirovaya Voyna, 1939-45, 
pp. 720-23; Zhilin, Vazhneyihiye Operalsii Ote- 
chestvennoy Voyny, p. 554. 

'■ OKH, GenStdH, F.H.O. Nr. 3166/45. Wesent- 
tiche Merkmale des Feindbitdes vom 15.4.45, H 
3/1035 file. 
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moving in against it had 8 armies totaling 
33 rifle divisions, 4 tank and mechanized 
corps, and 3 artillery divisions plus a mix- 
ture of artillery and rocket launcher bri- 
grades and regiments. First Belorussian 
Front had 3,155 tanks and .self-propelled 
guns; Second Belorussian Front had 951; 
Ninth Army and Third Panzer Army had 
512 and 242, respectively. First Belorus- 
sian Front had 16,934 artillery pieces to 
Ninth Army’s 344 pieces of regular artillery 
and 300 to 400 antiaircraft guns. Third 
Panzer Army had practically no artillery 
other than 600 to 700 antiaircraft guns. 
Second Belorussian Front had 6,642 artil- 
lery pieces. “ In spite of strict conserva- 
tion, motor fuel and ammunition stocks 
could not be accumulated at anywhere 
near the rate required for a major opera- 
tion. On 1 1 April the artillery ammuni- 
tion in the .^rmy Group Vistula zone .stood 
at .9 of a basic load. First and Second 
Belorussian Fronts had 3.2 and i.g basic 
loads as initial Issues for their vastly greater 
arrays of artillery.” 

Hitler did little to compensate for defi- 
ciencies. He ordered the antiaircraft guns, 
most of which were taken from the Berlin 
air defense, emplaced so that they could 
fire on ground targets. The armies added 
depth to the front by constructing the 
WoTAN position ten to fifteen miles to the 
rear. To replace the Panzer divisions 
transferred to Army Groups South and 
Center, Hitler promised Heinrici 100,000 
troops but only delivered about 35,000 un- 
trained Air Force and Navy men. 



“ “Berlinskaya operatsiya v tsiftakh,” Voytnno- 
istoricheskiy Zhurnal (April, 1963); MS # P— 114b 
1 14b (Hofmann), Teil IX, pp. 5a, 123. 

"OKH, CenStdH, Op. Abl. //tt', Morgen- 
meldung der H. Gt. Wtichsel, 11.4.45, H 22/387 
file. 



The total German situation was too un- 
certain to permit any coherent planning in 
the event the defense on the rivers failed. 
The one overriding objective left was to 
prolong the war. Hitler had never been 
more firmly in command, and as long as 
he lived there was no way out short of total 
defeat in the field or the miracle he pre- 
dicted. Anticipating an Allied-Soviet junc- 
tion that would split Germany in two, 
Hitler, on to and 14 April, issued orders 
naming Doenitz commander in chief in the 
north and Kessclring in the south. The 
appointments were to take effect after the 
contact between the two areas was broken. 
Hitler expected to retain the supreme com- 
mand in one or the other himself.** 

On the 1 5th Hitler transferred command 
of the Berlin city defense to Army Group 
Vistula; until then it had been directly 
under him. That night at the army group 
headquarters the Berlin commander, Rey- 
mann, took part in what for him must 
have been a dismayingly painful confer- 
ence. Speer, there on a mission of his own 
— to oppose Hitler’s scorched-earth policy 
— told Reymann that the destruction of the 
bridges and other facilities in the city 
would have doubtful military value but was 
certain to cause starvation, epidemics, and 
an economic collapse that might take years 
to overcome. Heinrici agreed and added 
that, if it came to that, the army group 
did not propose to fight in the city; Ninth 
Army would retreat past it on both sides.*' 



” Draft for a White Book pertaining to the 
Doenitz Government (cited hereafter as Draft 
While Book), OKW/1892 file. 

"OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., la Nr. iS‘74/45. 
an H. Gr. fVeichsel, 15.4.45; H. Gt. Weichsel, 
Aktennotiz, Besprechung Reichsminister Speer und 
Kdt. Festungsbereich Berlin, 15.4.45. Both in H. 
Gr. Weichsel 75122/6 file. 
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At midmonth, aside from the by then 
obvious First Belorussian Front concentra- 
tion east of Berlin, the Germans had only 
a hazy and, in one important respect, com- 
pletely false picture of the Soviet deploy- 
ment and intentions. Hitler and Schoerner 
— who took his cue from the Fuehrer — had 
become convinced in late March that the 
Russians would try both the so-called 
Zhukov (Berlin) and Stalin (Prague) 
offensive solutions. In April German In- 
telligence lost track of Third Guards Tank 
Army, placing it east of Bunzlau where it 
would have been deployed had it intended 
to attack south toward Zittau into the gap 
between the Erzgebirge and the Sudeten 
and thence toward Prague.’* On lo 
April Schoerner, awarded his marshal’s 
baton five days before, told Hitler, “It is to 
be assumed that the enemy attack will be 
centered in the area between Goerlitz and 
Loewenberg [that is, southwest of Bunz- 
lau].’’ The Eastern Intelligence Branch 
estimate of 13 April hedged a bit on the 
question of where the attack would come 
but reached essentially the same conclusion, 
namely, that First Ukrainian Front’s main 
offensive concentration was northeast of 
Goerlitz- Loewenberg. Consequently, 
when the Soviet offensive began, Schoerner 
was holding half of hb reserves, two panzer 
divbions, fifty miles southeast of the Soviet 
main effort. 

On 1 1 April Hitler advbed Heinrici to 
order his army group into its main battle 



’•OKH. GenStdH. Op. Abt., Illb Pruef. Nr. 
78929, Lage Ost, Stand 16.4.4s abds. 

"H. Gr. Mate, la Nr. 3160/45, Fuehrer 
und Obersten Befehlshaber der Wehrmacht, 10.4. 
4S, H 22/8b file. 

* OKH, GenStdH, F.H.O. Nr. 3133/45. Wesent- 
liche Merkmale des Feindbildes vom 13.4.45 H 
3/1035 file. 



formation that night or the next. The 
Americans, he explained, had reached the 
Elbe at Magdeburg that day; the Russians, 
if they wanted to take their share of central 
Germany, might be forced to attack before 
they were ready.*’ (The vanguard of U.S. 
Ninth Army reached Magdeburg on the 
1 1 th, and after crossing the Elbe was fifty- 
three miles from Berlin at nightfall the next 
day.) 

On the 1 2th Krebs told the Army Group 
Vbtula operations officer that the Fuehrer 
was convinced the army group would have 
a “colossal” victory; nowhere in Germany 
was a front so strongly held or so well sup- 
plied with ammunition. The operations 
officer replied that the Fuehrer should also 
consider the enemy’s strength, that the 
ammunition the army group had could 
hardly last for the expected long fight, and 
that its motor fuel was already short.** 

On the 14th five Soviet divbions and 
200 tanks tried unsuccessfully to storm the 
Seelow Heights west of Kuestrin. When 
the attempt was not repeated the following 
day, Heinrici concluded that the Russians 
might have decided to wait a while longer. 
He considered ordering the troops out of 
the main battle line and into the original 
front, but decided not to because the previ- 
ous day’s attack had showed that they were 
“clinging” to the main battle line and 
needed every physical support they could be 
given.*’ Hider in an order of the day on 
14 April ranted about traitorous German 



”//. Gr. Weichsel, la, Anruf la Op. Abt. an la 
H. Gr. Weichsel. H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/6 file. 

” H. Gr. Weichsel, la, Ferngespraech zwischen 
Chef d. GenStdH und la der H. Gr. Weichsel, 
13.4.45, H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/6 file. 

"H. Gr. Weichsel, Ic/A.O., Aktennotiz zum 
Vortrag beim O.B. am 15.4.45, H. Gr. Weichsel 
75122/6 file. 
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officere in Russian pay and German women 
reduced to barracks whores and pretended 
to see the hand of a benign power in the 
“death of the greatest war criminal of all 
time” (Roosevelt), and boasted that he 
had done so much since January to 
strengthen the front “that the Bolsheviks 
this time too will suffer the old fate of Asia 
and bleed to death before the German cap- 
ital.” He called for the defense “not of 
the empty concept of a Fatherland but of 
your homes, your women, your children, 
and thereby our future.” ** 

The Encirclement 
Konev Breaks Through 

First Belorussian and First Ukrainian 
Fronts attacked before dawn on i 6 April. 
First Belorussian Front, the stronger, also 
had by far the tougher assignment. Its 
main force, deployed in a 20-mile sector 
between Wriezen and Seelow, had to cross 
the marshy bottomland of the Oder and 
Alte Oder and take the Seelow Heights. 
The attack, begun in darkness, was in- 
tended to achieve surprise, and batteries of 
powerful searchlights had been positioned 
to illuminate the German line and blind 
the defenders. The infantry moved out 
behind a shattering artillery preparation, 
but the lights did not have the expected 
effect. In the mud, smoke, and darkness 
the waves of infantry piled up on each 
other. By daylight, the confusion was com- 
plete. The Russians were lucky that the 
Germans, nervous and preoccupied, failed 
to appreciate what had happened and so 

•* OKH, GtnStdH , Op. Abt., la Nr. 1368/45, 
an dm O.B. H. Gr. Sued, etc., 14.4.45, H a2/8b 
file. 



left them to work out the problems by 
themselves. 

During the day, apparently on orders 
from Stalin, Sokolovskiy committed the 
First and Second Guards Tank Armies, 
which could not help tactically, since the 
German line was not broken anywhere, but 
which added mightily to the tangle as the 
armor tried to push forward. At nightfall 
the divisions that had charged in the morn- 
ing behind unfurled banners were all still 
in front of the German main battle line. 
To make the day complete, neither of First 
Belorussian Front’s two flanking forces had 
any success.*" 

The performance was comic opera 
played by five armies on a 20-mile stage. 
But the Russians could afford their mis- 
takes, and the Germans could not afford 
theirs. Against Fourth Panzer Army on 
Schoemer’s left flank, Konev’s infantry 
crossed the Neisse between Muskau and 
Forst and north of Goerlitz, breaking in as 
deep as six miles. 

After the Third and Fifth Shock Armies 
and Eighth Guards Army again failed to 
get moving on the morning of the second 
day, Sokolovskiy threw in a reserve army — 
the Forty-seventh — and lx)th tank armies 
and zeroed in on two small areas, south- 
east of Wriezen and at Seelow. Two re- 
serve panzer divisions, slowed by air 
attacks, arrived just in time to hold them to 
minor gains.” 

On the 1 8th Sokolovskiy drew his armor 
together more tightly and broke in ten to 
twelve miles west of Wriezen and south- 

* OKH , GenStdH, Op. Abl., la Kriegstagebuch, 
16.-34.4.45, 16 Apr 45, H 29/3; Zhilin, Vazhney- 
shiye Operatsii Otecheslvennoy Voyny, p. 556. 

"H. Gt. Weichsel, la, Tagesmeldung, 17.4.45. 
18.4.45, H Gr. Weichsel 75122/6 file; Platonov, 
Vloraya Mirovaya Voyna, 1939-45, p. 723. 
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west of Seelow. Ninth Army held its front 
together through the day. Heinrici re- 
ported that the battle was approaching its 
climax and would soon be decided.-’ 

The Russians were straining to the ut- 
most, putting service troops into the front 
and threatening the death penalty for fail- 
ure to advance on orders.-" Zhukov — ac- 
cording to the Soviet official history, the 
Stavka — had changed the plan on the sec- 
ond day and had ordered the Third and 
Fourth Guards Tank Armies to strike for 
Berlin as .soon as they broke through. He 
ordered Second Belorussian Front, not yet in 
action, to direct its advance southwest in- 
stead of northwest so as to complete the 
Berlin encirclement from the north in case 
First Belorussian Front failed to gel 
through.'® 

At the end of the third day First U krain- 
ian Front’s northern force was on the Spree 
north and south of Spremberg and across 
the river south of the city. Its southern 
force was approaching Bautzen. Schoerner 
also reported that the battle was reaching 
its climax in his zone. He thought the 
Russians’ extremely heavy losses might be 
exhausting their ability to keep up the 
attack, and he intended to put his last 
troop and ammunition reserves into coun- 
terattacks the next day.®” 

At Fuehrer headquarters i8 April was 



" OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., la Kriegstagebuch, 
1.-I9.4-45, i8 Apr 45, H 22/3 file; H. Gr. Weich- 
sel, la, Tagesmelduttg, 18.4.45, I9-4-45. H. Gr. 
Weichsel 75122/6 file. 

" OKH , GenStdH, F H.O. Nr. 3315/45, Wesent- 
liche Merkmale des Feindbitdes I'om 18.4.45, H 
3/217 file. 

” Platonov, Vloraya Mirovaya Voyna, 1939-45, 
p. 724; IVOViK), V, 266. 

'“OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., I/M, Tagesmet- 
dung der H. Gr. Mitte vom 18.4.45, 19.4.45, H 
22/3926 file. 



a day of optimism. During the situation 
conference held in the small hours of the 
morning. Hitler expres.scd the Irclief that 
the offensive against Fourth Panzer Army 
had “substantially” run itself tight.” Doc- 
nitz’s adjutant recorded that the “voices of 
hope were loud.” As far as he could deter- 
mine, however, much of the optimism 
seemed to be based on Keitel’s dubious rule 
of thumb that offensives stalled if they had 
not made the breakthrough by the end of 
the third day.” Hitler told Generalolierst 
Karl Hilpert, Commanding General, Army 
Group Courland, that his army group 
would have to hold out “until the turn that 
has occurred in every war has taken 
place.” ” 

The next day the south group of First 
Belorussian Front’s main force got as far 
as Muenchel)erg. The north group. Sec- 
ond Guards Tank Army in the van, broke 
through west of Wriezen. It could have 
gone faster and farther, but the flank cov- 
ering force was not yet out of the bridge- 
head. Hitler, “determined” to fight out 
the battle of Berlin on the Ninth Army 
front, gave Heinrici permission to take all 
the combat-worthy troops he could find out 
of the Berlin defenses.** 

Meanwhile, First Ukrainian Front was 
putting its armdr across the Spree north 
and south of Spremberg. South of Sprem- 



•'OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., la Nr. 4810/45, 
Notieen nach Fuehrervortrag Nacht 17/18.4, 18.4. 
45, H 22/388 file, 

" Walter Luedde-Neurath, Regierung Doenitz 
(Goettingen, 1951), p. 25. 

” //. Gr. Courtana, Besprechung O.B. der H. G. 
Kurland-Fuehrer am 18.4.45, MS # P-1 14a 

(Sixt), Teil V, Anlagen. 

** OKH, GenStdH, Adjutant des Chefs des 
Generalstabes des Heeres, Nr. 1458/45, Notizen 
nach Fuehrer Vortrag am 19.4.45, nachm, H 22/ 
8a file. 
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berg the Fourth Panzer Army still had a 
vestige of a front; north of the city almost 
the whole Third Guards Tank Army was 
across the Spree. Schoerner reported that 
he had “hopes” of stopping Konev’s south- 
ern thrust toward Bautzen. He intended 
to try again to close the front on the north, 
but, he added, “The laboriously organized 
defense in depth has only in a few places 
accomplished what one was forced to 
promise oneself from it.” 

On the 20th, Hitler’s birthday, the battle 
for Berlin was lost. The Third and Fourth 
Guards Tank Armies pulled away from the 
Army Group Center flank smd liy day’s 
end had strong armored spearheads thrust- 
ing north past Jueterlx)g, the Army’.s 
largest ammunition depot, and clo.sing up 
to the German screening line ten miles 
south of Zossen. Second Belorussian Front 
attacked across the Oder from Schwedt to 
Stettin under the cover of .smoke and cre- 
ated several bridgeheads. North of Berlin 
Second Guards Tank Army reached Ber- 
nau. The south group of First Belorussian 
Front’s main force was still having trouble 
pushing toward Berlin, but it got a spear- 
head through to the southwest past 
Muencheberg to Fuerstcnwalde behind 
Ninth Army. 

Bus.se, the Commanding General, Ninth 
Army, reported in the morning that the 
only way he could get a solid line east of 
Berlin was by taking hLs front back from 
the Oder at and south of Frankfurt.’" No 
reply came from Fuehrer headquarters un- 
til late in the afternoon when Krebs called 

’^OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., Fernspruch des 
Oberbefehlshabers der Heetesgruppe Mille, la Nr. 
3363/45. art den Fuehrer und Obersten Befehlsha- 
ber der Wehrmacht, ig.4.45, H aa/Sa file. 

" H. Gr. IVeichsel, la. Orientierung Gen. Busse— 
Chef, 30.4.45, H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/7 file. 



Heinrici to s;iy that Hitler doubted whether 
the troops, particularly the heavy antiair- 
craft guns, could \k gotten away from the 
Oder and wanted to talk to him before 
making a decision. The army group chief 
of staff replied that Heinrici was away at 
the front but had said that he could not be 
responsible for mastering the situation if 
the order were not given soon.’’ 

By then the Russians were approaching 
Fuerstcnwalde. During the early half of 
the night, by telephoned commands relayed 
through Krebs and the Operations Branch, 
OKH, Hitler tried to juggle divisions to 
stop the Russians at Bernau and Fuerstcn- 
walde. Half an hour after midnight Hein- 
rici returned, called Krebs, and told him 
that he now had orders to hold everywhere 
and at the .same time take out troops to 
.support the threatened deep flanks. He 
was convinced that the mission could not 
be fulhllcd and would “never succeed.” He 
proposed to go to the Fuehrer, tell him so. 
and ask to be relieved and allowed to “take 
up a rifle and face the enemy.” 

Hitler Decides T o See the Battle 
Through 

The oKscrvance of the Fuehrer’s birth- 
day liefore the afternoon situation confer- 
ence had lieen subdued. The Chief of 
Staff, OKL, Generalolicrst Karl Koller, 
had brought word that the last roads south 
would not stay open many hours longer. 
Those who were to go south would have to 
leave shortly by automobile because the 

" H. Gr. Weichsel, la, NotUen ueber am 30.4.45 
gefuehrle Ferngespraeche, H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/ 
7 file. 

“ H. Gr. Weichsel, Noticen des Obstlts. v. Wien- 
kowski ueber am 30.4.45 gefuehrle Ferngespraeche, 
H. Gr, Weichsel 75122/7 file. 
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Air Force did not have the planes to fly 
them out.’" 

During the night General der Gebirgs- 
truppe August Winter, Jodi’s deputy, who 
was to be chief of staff of Command Staff 
B (the southern command post), departed 
with most of the essential personnel of the 
Operations Staff, OKW, and the Opera- 
tions Branch, OKH. Goering left at high 
speed after midnight, having had to take 
cover for several hours in the public air 
raid shelters in Berlin, where he had a last 
opportunity to wring some laughs out of 
his old joke stemming from a speech he 
had made early in the war in which he had 
told the Germans they could “call me 
Meyer if the Allies ever bomb Berlin.” *° 
It was expected that Hitler would also 
leave Berlin, probably for the south, be- 
cause there was not enough of a staff left 
in the city and because after the big Army 
communications center at Zossen was lost, 
which could happen almost any hour, com- 
mand from the capital would be impossi- 
ble.*' Hitler had that day given Doenitz 
full power over materiel resources and 
manpower in the northern area.*’ 

The 2ist, although the First Russian 
artillery shells fell in Berlin that day, 
brought a glimmer of good news; Fourth 
Panzer Army made some local progress in 
a counterattack northwest of Goerlitz. 
Hitler saw in it the makings of a major 
thrust that would clo.se the 40-mile gap be- 
tween the Army Group Vistula — Army 
Group Center flanlcs, and from that illusion 
he derived a “basic order” which Krebs 

“Karl KoIIer, Der letzte Mnnat (Mannheim, 

1949). P i 6 . 

" Ibid., p. 1 9. 

*' Joachim Schultz, Die letzten 30 Tage (Stutt- 
gart, 1951 ). PP 16-19. 

“Draft White Book, OKW/1892 file. 



transmitted to the army group by phone 
in the midafternoon. The “successful” 
attack at Army Group Center would soon 
close the front at Spremberg; therefore, it 
was “absolutely necessary” to hold the 
comer post at Cottbus. (Ninth Army had 
taken command the day before of Fourth 
Panzer Army’s left flank corps at and north 
of Cottbus.) Ninth Army would set up a 
front facing west between Koenigswuster- 
hausen and Cottbus and attack west into 
the flank of the Russians going toward 
Berlin from the south. Steiner would com- 
mand an operation to close the front north 
of Berlin on the line of the Berlin-Stettin 
autobahn. Third Panzer Army would 
eliminate “every last bridgehead on the 
Oder” and get ready to attack south.*’ 
Reymann, relieved as Berlin commandant, 
would comand the front south of Berlin.** 
Heinrici had given Steiner’s HI SS 
Panzer Corps headquarters, which had no 
troops of its own, the task of scraping to- 
gether enough to set up a screening line on 
Third Panzer Army’s flank along the 
Finow Canal. In the order that went out 
to Steiner in the late afternoon, Hitler ele- 
vated Steiner’s command to an Armeeab- 
teilung and gave him the 4th SS Police 
Division, the 5th Jaeger Division, and the 
25th Panzer Grenadier Division, all north 
of the Finow Canal, and LVI Panzer 
Corps, standing east of Berlin with its north 
flank just below Wemeuchen. With the 
three divisions Steiner was to attack south 
from Eberswalde on the canal to the LVI 
Panzer Corps flank and clo.se the front. 



“H. Gr. Weiehsel, la, Vermerk, 31.4.45, H. Gr. 
Weichsel 75122/7 file. 

“W. Gr. Weichsel. la, Nolizen ueber am 30.4.45 
gefuehrte Ferngespraeche, H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/ 
7 file. 
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To the tactical directive Hitler added, 
“Officers who do not accept this order 
without reservation are to be arrested and 
shot instantly. You yourself I make re- 
sponsible with your head for its execu- 
tion.” ” 

As soon as he received the order Steiner 
called the army group headquarters to re- 
port that it could not be carried out. Of 
the 4th SS Police Division only two bat- 
talions were at hand, and they were not 
armed for combat. The 5th Jaeger and 
25th Panzer Grenadier Divisions were tied 
down in the front and could not be used 
until the 3d Naval Division arrived from 
the coast to relieve them.** 

When Krebs phoned a rfeum^ of the 
Steiner order to the army group head- 
quarters, Heinrici asked him to impress on 
Hider the necessity for taking back Ninth 
Army, which was Ijeing encircled and even 
then could no longer withdraw toward Ber- 
lin but would have to go around the lake 
chain south of the capital. If Hitler in- 
sisted on keeping his previous orders in 
force, then Heinrici asked to be relieved 
because he could not execute them and he 
could not reconcile them with his con- 
science and his responsibility to the troops. 
Krebs answered that the Fuehrer took the 
responsibility for his own orders.*^ 

On 21 April Second Guards Tank Army 
gained nearly thirty miles north of Berlin, 
and an attack southwest of Wemeuchen 
carried to the Berlin outer defense ring. 
North of Mueggel Lake the First Guards 



"OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt., la Nr. 4887/4$, 
31.4.45, H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/7 file. 

"H. Gr. Weichsel, Nolizen des Obstlts, u. Wien- 
kowski ueber am 31.4.45 gefaehrte Ferngespraeche, 
H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/7 file. 

" Ibid. 



Tank and Eighth Guards Armies also 
reached the outer defense ring. Between 
Mueggel Lake and Fuerstenwalde Ninth 
Army observed a strong build-up in prog- 
ress, but the Russians did not continue the 
attack to the southwest to cut the army off 
from the city. Behind Ninth Army the 
point of Third Guards Tank Army reached 
Koenigswusterhausen.** 

The Soviet command decisions on the 
2 1 St were intended, first, to accomplish the 
encirclement of Berlin and, in the second 
order of business, to envelop Ninth Army. 
North of the capital the two armies that 
had been a.s$igned the flank thrust were 
finally making enough speed to take over 
their screening mission, and Sokolovskiy 
ordered the Second Guards Tank and 
Forty-seventh Armies to concentrate on 
completing the encirclement. Approach- 
ing Berlin, First Guards Tank and Eighth 
Guards Armies had slowed down and then 
come almost to a stop on the outer defense 
ring, which delayed the encirclement of 
Ninth Army southwest of the line Mueggel 
Lake-Fuerstenwalde. First Belorussian 
Front’s 2-army force in the Frankfurt 
bridgehead had not accomplished any-* 
thing; its original mission had become 
.superfluous and it was, therefore, assigned 
to assist in the encirclement of Ninth Army. 
The Third Guards Tank and Thirteenth 
Armies’ rapid advance had stretched thin 
the enveloping front behind Ninth Army 
and had tended to draw the two Soviet 
armies ea.st. On the 21st Konev put in 
Twenty-eighth Army from the reserve to 
take over part of the front against Ninth 
Army and free the Third Guards Tank and 



“ OKH, GenStdH, Op. Abt. (Ill) Nr. 4898/45, 
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Thirteenth Armies to close in on Berlin 
from the south while Fourth Guards Tank 
Army attacked toward Potsdam. 

At the afternoon situation conference on 
the 22d Hitler broke down. When, having 
waited impatiently through the morning 
and early afternoon for a report from 
Steiner, he learned that Steiner had not 
attacked, he fell into a tearful rage, de- 
clared that the war was last, blamed it all 
on the generals, and announced that he 
would stay in Berlin to the end and kill 
himself before the Russians could take him 
prisoner. Keitel and Jodi refused an order 
to fly out to the southern command post 
and pledged themselves to stand by him. 

As had happened many times before, the 
emotional storm passed quickly. Jodi re- 
membered that they had the newly created 
Twelfth Army, of which Wenck had 
assumed command after his recovery, fac- 
ing west on a line southeast of Magdeburg 
but not yet solidly tied down.®“ Hitler first 
rejected as a waste of time a suggestion that 
they turn the army around and have it 

" Platonov, Vtoraya Mirovoya Voyna, 1939-45, 
p. 795; Zhilin, Vttzhneyihiye Operatsii Otechest- 
vennoy Voyny, p. 561. 

“Twelfth Army was created in early April 1945. 
It had seven divisions, including a panzer and a 
motorized division, all newly formed from the tank 
and officer training schools in central Germany. 
Its initial mission had been to assemble in the 
Harz Mountains and attack west to relieve Army 
Group B. By 19 .\pril, the day on which the army 
headquarters assumed effective command, the of- 
fensive in the Harz had become all but impossible, 
and in the succeeding days, while organizing its 
divisions, the army had assumed the mission of 
defending the general line of the Elbe and Mulda 
Rivers from north of Magdeburg to south of Leip- 
zig. The army’s single notable asset, for the time a 
considerable one, was the youth and high morale 
of its troops. MS # B-606, The Last Rally, Bat- 
tles Fought by the Gernuin Twelfth .^rmy in the 
Heart of Germany (Oberst a. D. Guenther Reich- 
heim). 



attack east. Then, in a few minutes, he 
took up the idea and was off on another 
round of planning. 

During his breakdown. Hitler had finally 
admitted that his regime was utterly bank- 
rupt. For him and his close a.ssociates all 
that was left was the consolation they could 
draw from keeping the machinery running 
even though it could accomplish nothing. 
Keitel was the outstanding example. Filled 
with purposeless dedication, he took on 
himself the role of field marshal-messenger 
and set out to carry the turn-around order 
to Wenck, a task which could be and, in 
fact, was accomplished far more quickly by 
phone.®* 

Before the conference ended, Krebs was 
on the phone to Heinrici telling him the 
Fuehrer was making the decision; Schoer- 
ner and Wenck would be briefed; Wenck 
would attack east; Schoerner’s attack east 
of Bautzen was succeeding; Ninth Army 
would have to hold Cottbus and the Oder 
line to the south of Frankfurt. In short. 
Hitler was back at trying to build a front 
east of Berlin. 

The reports coming in from the front 
revealed how slim the chances were. 
Steiner called after dark to report that he 
had not lycen able to attack because his 
troops were not assembled. Heinrici 
ordered him to attack that night, ready or 
not. Against Third Panzer Army, Second 
Belorussian Front had, by nightfall, taken 
a bridgehead ten miles long above Stettin. 
Ninth Army lost Cottbus and was broken 
through south of Frankfurt. North of 
Berlin Russian tank points were on the 
Havel River, and on the east the Russians 



“Schultz, Di: Utzten 30 Tage. p. 91; Koller, 
Der leizte Monat, pp. 97-31. 
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had at one point penetrated the inner de- 
fense ring. 

But when Krebs called Heinrici again 
at nine o’clock, he was full of optimism. 
The Wenck attack would bring relief fast, 
he said; one division would attack that 
night. Heinrici disagreed. Wenck had a 
long way to go. Heinrici wanted at least 
to take Ninth Army back twenty miles or 
so out of the bulge on the Oder upstream 
from Frankfurt. “Tell the Fuehrer,” he 
added, “I do not ask this because I am 
against him but because I am for him.” '■* 
Finally, at midnight, Heinrici was author- 
ized to let Ninth Army withdraw to a line 
from north of Cottbus to Lieljerose, 
Beeskow, and the Spree. In doing so, 
Bussc was to free divisions for an attack 
west to meet Twelfth Army.“ 

Completing the Circle 

The next day, the 23d, the encirclement 
of Berlin entered its final stage. First Belo- 
russian Front committed its second echelon. 
Third Army, to cut the narrow corridor 
connecting Ninth Army with Berlin. From 
the south the Third Guards Tank and 
Thirteenth Armies closed to the outer de- 
fense ring, and Fourth Guards Tank Army 
approached Potsdam. North of Berlin 
Second Guards Tank Army crossed the 
Havel below Oranienburg and began turn- 
ing south. In the city that afternoon Hitler 
held his last big situation conference. When 
it broke up, Keitel went out to bring his 

“ H. Ct. Weichsel, Notizen des Obsllts. V. Wien- 
kowski ueber am 33.4.4s gefuehrte Ferngespraecht, 
H. Gr. Weichjel 751 2^/7 fi\e \OKH, GenSldH, Op. 
Abt./IW, Tagesmeldung H Gr. Weichsel uom 33. 

4.45, H 22/3 file. 

“H. Gr. Weichsel, la Nr. 6oigf4S, an AOK g, 

33.4.45. H, Gr. Weichjel 75122/7 file. 



“personal influence” to bear on Twelfth 
Army, and Jodi headed north with the 
OKW staff to Neu Roofen, behind Third 
Panzer Army.“ 

In the afternoon Hitler ordered General 
der Artillerie Helmuth Weidling, Com- 
manding General, LVI Panzer Corps, to 
take over with his troops, which Busse had 
wanted to ase to protect Ninth Army’s 
north flank, the eastern and southeastern 
defenses of the city. Hitler later also made 
Weidling, whom he had only the day Itc- 
forc intended to have shot, defense com- 
mandant of all Berlin. When Krebs an- 
nounced the appointment, Weidling said 
he would rather they had shot him.°^ 

After the situation conference, Heinrici 
received a telephoned order to stop the 
Steiner attack “at once,” give up the Ebers- 
walde bridgehead, and shift Steiner’s 
headquarters and all the troops that could 
be relea-sed west of Oranienburg for an 
attack into the flank of the Russians cross- 
ing the Havel. The order added that 
Twelfth Army was sending XXXXI Pan- 
zer Corps to hem the Russians in from the 
west.®* Steiner had made some progress 
south of Eberswalde early in the day but 
far short of enough to have any effect. 

By the end of the day. Hitler, through hts 
order pulling LVI Panzer Corps into Ber- 
lin, had made it a certainty that Ninth 
Army would soon be completely isolated 
and encircled. When Heinrici talked to 



“Schultz, Die Letzten 30 Tage, p. 24; Zhilin, 
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Busse that night, after the telephone con- 
nections had been out all day, the latter 
reported that he would have to make the 
breakout to the west with small arms, since 
artillery ammunition was exhausted. His 
north front was disintegrating because it 
was losing the support it had been getting 
from Berlin. He summed up his predica- 
ment in a sentence, “I was kept forward 
too long.” Heinrici replied, “That was a 
crime.” When they hnished, Heinrici 
called Wenck and told him he must rescue 
his “old friend,” Busse.’* 

On the 24th the Russians worked sys- 
tematically to complete the great circle of 
steel and fire around Berlin. The battle 
was lost ; it would have been given up but 
for one man, who, prematurely aged, 
palsied, and buried under 20 feet of earth 
and concrete out of sight and hearing of 
the destruction rolling in on him, de- 
manded and got absolute obedience. Ber- 
lin was no Stalingrad. It might hold out, 
through fanaticism and terror, for a few 
days, no more. On the north and east the 
Russians were approaching the S-Bahn de- 
fense ring. During the day the First Belo- 
russian and First Ukrainian Fronts’ forces 
met at Bohnsdorf to close the encirclement 
on the southeast and isolate Ninth Army. 
Fourth Guards Tank Army reached the 
lakes flanking Potsdam, and Second 
Guards Tank Army, coming from the 
north, went as far as Nauen and south 
almost to Spandau. In the city LVI Pan- 
zer Corps occupied the southeast sector; 
the rest was held by Volkssturm, SS, and 
Hitler Youth formations. The four massive 
flak towers stood like stranded concrete 



" H. Gr. Weichsel, Notizen des Obsths. u Wien- 
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battleships, powerful yet helpless. Weidling 
discovered that his predecessors had tried to 
exercise command through the public tele- 
phone system.” 

Deprived of all but the last remnants of 
his once elaborate command apparatus, 
Hitler, nevertheless, ordered, “The OKW 
. . . will command in accordance with my 
directives which I will transmit through the 
Chief of Staff, OKH, who is with me.” 
He terminated the OKH command func- 
tions and undertook to cennmand in the 
north directly through the Operations 
Staff, OKW, and in the south more loosely 
through the Command Staff B and the 
army groups. For the south he issued a 
halfhearted directive to create, as far as 
that could still be accomplished, a redoubt 
in the Alps. His conception of how that 
should l>e done did not go much beyond 
the general statement that it was to be “en- 
visioned as the final bulwark of fanatical 
resistance and so prepared.” For him the 
war had narrowed down to Berlin. He 
established as “the main mission” of the 
OKW to attack from the northwest, south- 
west, and south to regain contact with Ber- 
lin and “so decide the batde for the capital 
victoriously.” ” 

In Jodi and Keitel, Hitler had ideal col- 
laborators in futility. Neither gave a 
thought to anything beyond getting 
through to the Fuehrer, above all not to 
the question. Why?. Before the day was 
out Jodi had changed the directions of the 
Ninth and Twelfth Armies; the one was 
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Festivities After Meeting of U.S. and Soviet Troops at Torgau 



to attack northeast, the other northwest to- 
ward Berlin.®® 

On 25 April the Soviet spearheads met 
northwest of Potsdam. On the Elbe, U.S. 
First Army and Soviet Fifth Guards Army 
made contact at Torgau. In an order to 
Doenitz, Hitler described the fighting in 
and around Berlin as the “battle for the 
German fate,” all other fronts and missions 
lieing secondary. He instructed the .Ad- 
miral to send reinforcements to Berlin by 
air and to the fronts around the city “by 

Op. (H), and I3. Aimee, 35.4.. 
45. H 22/8a file; H. Cr. Weichsel, Notizen des 
ObstUs. V. Wienkowski ueber am 34.4.45 gefuehTte 
Ferngespraeche, H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/7 file. 



land and by .sea.”®* The OKW had al- 
ready directed the theater commanders to 
regard the conflict with the Soviet forces as 
paramount ;md to accept “greater los.scs of 
territory to the Anglo-Americans” for the 
sake of releasing units to be committed 
again.st the Russians.®® 

To the extent that the German fate still 
remained to be decided, the day’s most sig- 
nificant development was neither at Berlin 
nor on the Ellie but on the Oder, where 
Second Belorussian Front, completing the 

” OKW, WFSt, Op., Adotf Hitler an Grossad- 
miral Doenitz, 35.4.45, OKW/6 file. 

" OKW, WFSt. Op. Nr. 88/45 an Gen Feldm. 
Kesselring. 34.4.45. OKW/6 file. 
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breakout it had begun the day before from 
its bridgehead south of Stettin, crossed the 
Randow Swamp toward Pren2dau. 

The Last Act 
"A Day of Hopes” 

Half an hour after midnight on the night 
of 25 April a directive that Hitler had 
written the evening before reached the 
OKW headquarters at Neu Roofen. It 
called for the “fastest execution of all relief 
attacks, without regard for flanks and 
neighbors.” Although he must have known 
that his time was running pitifully short. 
Hitler still insisted on attempting nothing 
less than to restore a complete and solid 
front on the east. Twelfth Army was to 
attack northwest from Belzig to Ferch at 
the tip of the twin lakes south of Potsdam 
while Ninth Army attacked west to meet it. 
After they had joined, both armies were 
to advmce toward Berlin from the south 
“on a broad front.” Ninth Army, mean- 
while, was also to hold its eastern front so 
that Army Group Center could close up 
from the south. Steiner was to attack to- 
ward Berlin from northwest of Oranien- 
burg with the 25th Panzer Grenadier Di- 
vision, the 3d Naval Division, and the 7th 
Panzer Division. Third Panzer Army was 
to “prevent an expansion of the Oder 
bridgehead.” 

Jodi answered that all the relief attacks 
had begun or were alx)ut to begin. He 
also called attention to the Second Belo- 
russian Front threat cast of Prenzlau and 
a 21 Army Group (British) build-up 
southeast of Hamburg that indicated a 

"OKW, WFSt. Op., an Chef WFSt. 36.4.45, 
H 32/389 file. 



thrust toward Luebeck. To counter those 
he proposed withdrawing the German 
forces on the coast west of the Elbe.*” 

Weidling rememliered 26 April as “the 
day of hopes”; Krebs repeatedly phoned 
him at his command post in the Bend- 
lerstrasse to announce good news.*’’ The 
naval liaison officer’s morning report to 
Doenitz reflected the interpretation that 
was being put on Jodi’s message in the 
Fuehrer bunker: the Ninth and Twelfth 
.\rmies were having “gratifying successes”; 
Steiner was “making progress”; and 
Schoemer’s attack at Bautzen showed that 
“when the will is there, the enemy can be 
defeated even today.”®” Hitler’s resurgent 
confidence found expression in his reply to 
Jodi. He wanted the Elbe line held and 
the “bridgehead” east of Prenzlau not only 
contained but reduced. He did not object 
to taking forces from west of the Elbe, but 
it should he done without losing the ports. 
Emden, Wilhelmshaven, and Wescr- 
muende, or losing the use of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm (Kiel) Canal.”’ 

In the evening the telephone lines to 
Berlin went dead, and the communications 
to and from the pocket were shifted to linc- 
of-sight short wave received and trans- 
mitted from a balloon run up near the 
OKW headquarters. In a spirit of self- 
immolation, Jodi and Keitel intended to fly 
into the city that night for one more situ- 
ation conference, but the landing strip in 
the Tiergarten was closed by smoke, shell 

"OKW, WFSt. Op. Nr. 88885/45, an Reichs- 
kanztei Berlin, 36.4.45, H 22/389 file. 

"“Agoniya fashistskoi kliki v Berlinye" V oyen- 
no-istorie heskiy Zhurnat (October, November, 
1961 ). 

" Adm. FH Qu. Vast, K Adm. 31/45. Lage- 
beurteilung 36.4.45. OKW/ 1889 file. 

" OKW, WFSt. Op. Nr. 694/45. an Chef WFSt. 
36.4.45. H 22/389 file. 
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holes, and wrecked aircraft. The last to 
land that night were Generaloberst Robert 
Ritter von Greim and Hanna Reitsch, the 
daredevil woman test pilot. Hider pro- 
moted von Greim to Generalfeldmarschall 
and appointed him Commander in Chief, 
OKL." 

During the day on the 26th the German 
commands launched into the pursuit of 
two incompatible and, considering the state 
of the German forces, mutually exclusive 
objectives: Heinrici became intent on hold- 
ing together what was left of his front and 
rescuing Ninth Army, while Keitel and 
Jodi concentrated entirely on the Berlin 
relief. Heinrici wanted to save what could 
still be saved. Keitel and Jodi tried to 
force reality to submit to the Fuehrer’s will. 
To them this was nothing new. They had 
watched him sacrifice armies in an almost 
unbroken succession of similar attempts 
since Stalingrad. It was the essence of the 
Fuehrer principle; it was Hitler’s formula 
for victory; and it had one fault — it never 
worked. 

Steiner had advanced and taken a small 
bridgehead on the Havel west of Oranien- 
burg during the night, but after daylight 
he was stopped. All he had was the 25th 
Panzer Grenadier Division. The 3d Naval 
Division was strung out on the railroads 
between Oranienburg and the coast, and 
the 7th Panzer Division, brought into 
Swinemuende by sea from Danzig only 



“ Hitler had, two days before, dismissed Goering 
from all his official posts (including, as Bormann 
put it, that of Reichs Chief Hunter) and had him 
arrested. Goering, who until then considered him- 
self Hitler's anointed political heir and successor, 
had been misled, by a remark of Hitler’s that he 
would “leave the negotiating to Goering," into 
inquiring whether Hitler intended by his decision 
to stay in Berlin to turn the powers of government 
over to him. 



days before, had no vehicles with which 
to move out of its assembly area west of 
Ncubrandenburg. Before noon Heinrici 
proposed giving up the Steiner attack, be- 
cause it could not be expected to succeed, 
and using the divisions against the break- 
through east of Prenzlau. Jodi refused.'* 

By late afternoon Second Belorussian 
Front had chewed through Third Panzer 
Army’s last reserves and was approaching 
Prenzlau. Manteuffel started taking back 
his flanks to get troopss to put into the gap 
opening in his center. Heinrici concluded 
that a decision had to be made concerning 
Steiner; his operation could not influence 
the fate of Berlin and it was tying down 
the army group’s “last and only” motorized 
division. The question was, where could 
the decision come from? By direct inter- 
ference Jodi and Keitel had practically re- 
moved Steiner from Heinrici’s command.’® 

Twelfth Army, the mainstay of the relief 
operation, did not expect to accomplish 
more than to get a wedge through that 
would allow the Berlin civilians and gar- 
rison to escape. After several changes, its 
assigned missions were to assist the Steiner 
operation from the west with XXXXI 
Panzer Corps, cover the Elbe line and 
defend Brandenburg — to hold open a cor- 
ridor between the Russians and the Amer- 
icans — and advance northeast from Belzig. 
On the 26th, XX Corp.>, the relief corps, 
was engaged in defending the line Brand- 
enburg-Belzig-Wittenberg to protect its 
staging area.” 

Ninth Army began its breakout with a 
thrust west to the Baruth-Zossen road. Its 



•* Jodi Diary, 26 Apr 45. 

" H. Gr. Weichstl, Notizen des Obstlts. u Wien- 
kowiki ueber am 36.4.45 gefuehrU Ferngespraeche, 
H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/7 file 
"MS # B-606 (Reichheim). 
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strength was sinking fast. The night be- 
fore, all the promised air supply had been 
diverted to Berlin. Jodi, after his last 
telephone conversation with Hitler, was 
still determined to “make clear to Ninth 
Army that it must turn sharply [north] 
together with Twelfth Army to relieve 
Berlin.” ” Jodi and Heinrici argued over 
where the air supply, such as it might be, 
should go. Heinrici maintained that the 
army deserved the aid because the higher 
commands were responsible for its being 
where it was. Jodi insisted that the people 
of Berlin and the “Head of State” could 
not be left in the lurch and suggested that 
any thought to the contrary wjis treason.’* 
Off Ninth Army’s south flank, Schoerner’s 
attack, having made alrout fifteen miles in 
six days, was close to a standstill with forty 
miles yet to go. 

Keitel and Jodi in Command 

During the night of the 26th Third 
Panzer Army withdrew to the Uecker 
River and the line of the lakes south of 
Prenzlau. It was the army’s last chance 
to keep from being overrun, and it failed. 
The next morning Rokossovskiy’s tanks 
broke through past Prenzlau and his in- 
fantry streamed into the gap Irehind them. 
In the afternoon Heinrici’s chief of staff 
went to Doenitz’s headquarters in Plocn to 
report to the admiral that the army group 
was defeated, could not stop the Russians, 
and was retreating west through Mecklen- 
burg. 

If Heinrici exfjected a decision from 



™ Jodi Diary, 26 Apr 45. 

"//. Gt. IVeichsel. NotUen des Obstlts. r Wien- 
kowski ueber am 26.4.4s Refuehrte Ferngespraeche, 
H. Gr. Weichsel TSX'ii/l file 



Doenitz, he was disappointed. At a situ- 
ation conference several hours before — at 
which Doenitz and Himmler, to their mu- 
tual chagrin, both insisted on receiving 
Keitel’s and Jodi’s reports seated as was 
Hitler’s practice — it had been decided 
that Doenitz would not exercise military 
command until it became impossildc for 
the OKW to secure its orders from Hitler. 
In any event, nothing much could have 
l)cen expected of Doenitz’s military judg- 
ment; he had lately l)egun to quibble about 
holding Stettin and Swinemuende, where 
Third Panzer Army’s north flank was 
threatened with encirclement, so that the 
Navy could keep contact with Army Group 
Courland.’^ Doenitz might have stretched 
his civil powers to include negotiating a 
surrender; but he was not the man for 
that; though less ostentatiously, he counted 
himself among Hitler’s paladins as much 
as did Jodi and Keitel. 

The OKW, marking time on 27 April, 
issued commands in all directions. To stop 
the Prenzlau breakthrough. Headquarters, 
Twenty-first Army (the former Fourth 
Army Staff), under General Tippelskirch, 
was to be put in with two regiments, 
neither of them available for at least an- 
other twenty-four hours.’* Hitler had lost 
faith in Steiner, and an order went out for 
XXXXI Panzer Corps to take command 
of the Oranienburg attack, but the corps 
headquarters was too far away to assume 
effective command.’” Hitler had called on 
the Ninth and Twelfth Armies to do their 
duty, to unite and attack toward Berlin, 

” OKM . Admiral beim Ob. d. At., Kriegftage- 
buck des Ob. d. M., 27 .Apr 45, OKM/4 file. 

^OKW, WFSt. Op. fit) Nord Ost Nr. .3821/ 
45, an H. Gr. Weichsel. 27.4.45. H. Or Weirhsel 
75122/7 file. 

” Jodi Diary. 27 Apr 45. 





German Troops Clogging a Road After Escaping the Russians 



and so attain “the decisive turning point of 
the war.” ” To the order to the armies 
Keitel added, “History and the German 
people will despise everyone who does not 
do his utmost to save the situation and the 
Fuehrer.”''* Keitel directed Schoerner, in 
case contact with the OKW was lost, to 
keep on attacking north from Bautzen to- 
ward the Ninth and Twelfth Armies.'® 



” OKH’, WFSt. Krebs an Chef IVFSl, 37.4.45, 
H 22/389 file. 

^OKW, WFSt, Op. Nr. 88861/45, an H. Or. 
Weichsel, g. Armee, I3. Armee, 37.4.45, H 22/ 
389 file. 

”OKW, liFSl, Op. Nr. 88866/45, Weisung 
fuer die Kampffuehrung im Suedraum fuer den 



Late in the afternoon Jodi at last con- 
cluded, “The enemy clearly has broken 
through Third Panzer Army at Prcnzlau.” 
He decided, “onerous as it is,” to stop the 
Steiner attack; but he could not, even yet, 
bring himself to give it up completely. 
The order to Heinrici .stated that he could 
have the 25th Panzer Grenadier Division 
and the 7th Panzer Division for a counter- 
attack into the Ru.s,sian flank from the 
southwest. Presumably, afterwards the di- 



fa//. dass unmittelbare Fuehrung durch Chef OKW 
nicht mehr gewahrleistet ill. 37.4.45, H 22/389 
file. 
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visions were to be turned south toward 
Berlin again.*® 

An hour and a half before midnight 
Mantcuficl called the army group and re- 
ported that half of his divisions and the 
flak artillery had quit fighting. A hundred 
thousand men were fleeing west. He had 
not seen anything like it even in 1918, 
Manteuffcl said; it would take hundreds 
of officers to stop them. The war was 
over, he added ; the soldiers had “spoken” ; 
some of the officers would stand and let 
themselves be shot, but that would not ac- 
complish anything. He proposed sending 
Jodi out to see for himself what a waste 
of time it was to talk about relieving Berlin ; 
all that was left was to negotiate, preferably 
with the Allies, and meanwhile retreat west 
fast enough to hold the remnants of the 
army together.** 

The next morning, 28 April, Keitel set 
out toward the front intending to lend the 
stimulus of his presence to the pt^eparations 
for the counterattack on the Third Panzer 
Army flank. At Zehdenick on the Havel, 
to his huge astonishment and dismay, he 
encountered a rear party of the 5th Jaeger 
Division surveying a defense line on the 
river. He had thought the front was 
twenty miles farther east and, complying 
with his orders, would stay there. Sub- 
sequently he also learned that the counter- 
attack from Templin would not be made. 
Heinrici and Manteuffel had decided the 
evening before that the 7th Panzer Division 
and 25th Panzer Grenadier Division could 
not be assembled there in time and, there- 



“Jodl Diary, ay Apr 45: Schultz, Die letiUn 
30 Tage, p. 37; OKW, WFSt, Op. Nr. 88863/43, 
an H. Gr. Weichsel, 37.4 45, H 22/389 file. 

“ H. Gr. Weichsel, la, Akiennotit, Ferngespraech 
Gen. V. Manteuffel mil Gen. Maj. v. Trotha, 37.4. 
45, H. Gr, Weichsel 75122/7 file. 



fore, should be put in farther north, cast 
of Ncubran den burg and NeustrcUtz, to op- 
pose the Russians frontally. 

In the afternoon Keitel met with Heinrici 
and Manteuffel. By then Jodi had been 
on the phone to Heinrici talking of treason 
and threatening the “ultimate conse- 
quences” if Heinrici did not execute or- 
ders as they were given. In what Heinrici 
described as a “colossal discussion” and an 
“atrocious development,” Keitel ordered 
the army group to stand and to counter- 
attack southeast of Neustrelitz. 

Keitel gave the order to stand in the 
midst of a front that was disintegrating all 
around him — Heinrici took three hours 
covering the twenty or so miles back to his 
headquarters. The roads were clogged 
with refugees and retreating troops; Neu- 
brandenburg was completely blocked. The 
troops, Heinrici observed, were “marching 
home in columns.” 

After midnight Heinrici called Keitel 
and told him that the Russians had reached 
the Havel on Third Panzer Army’s south 
flank. Keitel replied that that was what 
happened when “one gives up positions 
voluntarily.” Heinrici protested that he 
had been deprived of the authority to make 
decisions within his own command. Keitel 
answered that it had been necessary be- 
cause the Fuehrer’s orders were not being 
carried out and therewith relieved Heinrici, 
ordering him to turn the command over 
to Manteuffel as the senior army com- 
mander.'* 



“ H. Gr. Weichsel, Notizen des Obstlts. v. Wien- 
kowski ueber am 38-4.43 gefuehrte Ferngespraeche, 
H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/7 file. Various accounts 
have been given of the incidents leading up to 
Heinrici's dismissal. Some maintain that Heinrici 
had decided to retreat west and surrender to the 
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In and around Berlin on that day, 28 
April, the end was approaching rapidly. 
Keitel kept alive the fiction of an attack 
from Oranienburg, but the only one of the 
relief operations that had any prospect of 
being executed was Wenck’s. Ninth Ar- 
my’s breakout failed; the tank point in the 
lead became separated and was not heard 
from again. Busse reported that the army 
was neither in condition to make another 
concerted attempt nor to hold out much 
longer.” In Berlin eight Soviet armies had 
begun attacking through the S-Bahn ring 
on the 26th, after heavy bombings during 
the previous day and night. By nightfall 
on the 27 th the Russians had cut off Rey- 
mann’s force in Potsdam and pushed the 
Berlin defenders into a pocket nine and a 
half miles long from east to west and from 
one to three miles wide. On the west the 
pocket still reached nearly to the Havel 
River, but the Russians had closed the cros- 
sings. In the center, the Soviet armies 
competed for the honor of taking the 
Reichstag — which to the Russians, even 
though it had been a charred rain since 
1933, was the symbol of the Third Reich — 
and had driven in spearheads from the 
north and the south to the edges of the 
government quarter.” 



Americans. ManteulTel had, in effect, proposed 
doing that on the night of 27 April. Although the 
ultimate effect would have been the same, it ap- 
pears from the .^rmy Group Vistula records that 
Heinrici’s decisions on 27 and 28 April were made 
in the light of the immediate tactical situation and 
not as part of a farther reaching plan. See also 
Schultz, Die letiten 30 Tage, p. 47; Goerlitz, Dee 
Zweite Weltkrieg. 193^45, p. 363; Tippelskirch, 
Geschichte des Zweiten Wellkrieges, p. 578. 

“H. Gr. Weichsel, Morgenmeldung 38.4.45, H. 
Gr. Weichsel 75 1 22/7 file. 

“I. W. Parotkin, "Dtr Letzte Schlag,” Zeits- 
chrifl fuer Militaergeschichte, 3/1965. 



Too Late for a Miracle 

The battle for Berlin was fought outside 
the city; what went on in the capital was 
hardly more than a contested mop-up. 
The fortress had never come into existence. 
When SS-Brigadefuehrer (Brig. Gen.) 
Gustav Krukenberg came into Berlin on 24 
April to take command of the SS Nordland 
Division, he found the Havel bridges near 
Spandau barricaded but not defended. 
From there he drove through all of west 
Berlin “without encountering soldiers or 
defense installations of any kind.” In the 
Fuehrer bunker, Krebs told him that the 
ninety volunteers from the Charlemagne 
Division Krukenberg had brought with 
him were the only ones who had arrived of 
numerous officers and troop units ordered 
into Berlin. The Nordland Division, Kru- 
kenberg discovered, had the strength of 
about a battalion. Three days later, when 
he became a sector commander in the 
center of the city, his command post was a 
subway car with neither telephone nor 
lights.®* The fighting in Berlin lasted as 
long as it did because a great metropolis, 
bombed out though it might be and no 
matter how amateurishly fortified, cannot 
be quickly taken even against a lame de- 
fense, particularly not by troops who know 
the war is over and intend to see their 
homes again. 

Berlin did not go down, as Hitler had 
imagined, in a Wagnerian burst of glory 
but in a ragged wave of destruction and 
despair. Corpses hanging in the streets, 
the work of single-officer flying courts- 
martial that passed only death sentences, 
showed soldiers and civilians what they 



" Erich Kuby, “Die Russen in Berlin, 1945,“ 
Der Spiegel (May 26, 1965), pp. 94-96. 
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The Reichstag After the Fall of Berlin 



could expect of their own leadership. Bui 
that leadership was operating on residual 
momentum, it could no longer formulate, 
deliver, or enforce purposeful orders. In- 
dividuals might be hanged; whole units 
could hide out. With rockets and artillery, 
the Russians evened the scores for Len- 
ingrad and Stalingrad as far as they could. 
But in the cellars in which Berlin life had 
centered for months (Berlin was heavily 
Iximlied 83 times lietween i February and 
21 April) Soviet shells had nowhere near 
the effect that Allied bombs had had, nor 
did they greatly add to the damage already 
inflicted on the city."® 

'“ Ibid .. May 5, 1965, p. 84, 



Scenes of horror were commonplace; 
but the most famous, the alleged delilierate 
flooding of subway tunnels filled with 
wounded and civilians, appears to have 
been mostly invented. The official who 
was in charge when the subways were 
pumped out in October 1945 has stated 
that the flooding was gradual and none of 
the bodies found showed evidence of 
drowning. .All apparently had died of 
wounds before being placed in the tun- 
nels.®’ 

In an attempt to stiffen the Berliner’s re- 
sistance, Goebbels had, since January, sat- 



" Ibid ., May 26, 1965, p. 100. 
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urated the news broadcasts with refugees’ 
accounts of Russian atrocities, among them 
the pathetic instance of a woman who in- 
sisted that she had been raped exactly 
twenty-four times. What had happened in 
East Prussia, Pomerania, and Silesia also 
happened in Berlin, but by then Soviet 
policy discouraged personal acts of license 
and vengeance. As indication of an in- 
tent, at least, to restore order quickly. Gen- 
eral Polkovnik N. Z. Berzarin took control 
as city commandant on 28 April. 

Hitler did not concern himself with the 
human aspect of the fighting in Berlin any 
more than he had when the front was deep 
in Russia. The concrete Fuehrer bunker 
and the steady roar of the diesel-driven 
ventilating system provided almost perfect 
insulation against sight and sound; never- 
theless, occasionally, shell explosions close 
by shook the bunker and the ventilators 
drew in dust and fumes. The tiny bunkei 
rooms were more crowded than ever, 
mostly with persons engaged in caring for 
and protecting Hitler, or in maintaining 
his contact with the outside. Of the top 
Nazi hierarchy only Gocbliels and Bor- 
mann stayed, Goebljels out of loyalty to the 
Fuehrer and because he had vague faith in 
the miracle, Bormann to promote his own 
interests and do what damage he could to 
his rivals. The parade of generals had 
ended. Until the 27th Hitler continued 
to hold the regular situation conferences. 
Although he attempted still to maintain 
the lone of a strategist, his span of practical 
concern had narrowed to such decisions as 
the appointment of a detachment that was 
to act “in case a Russian tank by some sly 
trick or other digs me out of here.” A recur- 
ring theme in his rambling discourses was 
the correctness of his decision to stay in 



Berlin — as an object lesson to all the gen- 
erals who had ordered retreats and as the 
only means of achieving a “moral” victory 
that would convince the British and Amer- 
icans of his value to them in the, in his 
opinion, forthcoming conflict with the Rus- 
sians.** 

During the night of 28 April Weidling 
brought a breakout plan to Hider. The 
Fuehrer listened with some interest but 
then declared it was Ijetter that he stay 
where he was, otherwise he would only 
have to await the end “.somewhere under 
the open sky or in a farmhouse.” *® Hitler 
had made his last military decision. At 
midnight Doenitz’s liaison officer in the 
bunker radioed, “We will hold out to the 
end.” *® Greim and Hanna Reitsch flew 
out that night in an old training plane a 
Luftwaffe pilot managed somehow to land 
and get off the ground again. Greim had 
orders to organize air support for Wenck’s 
attack. 

During the evening, news had reached 
the bunker of Himmler’s attempt to nego- 
tiate an armistice through Count Folkc 
Bemadotte, and in the early morning Bor- 
mann dispatched the following radio mes- 
sage to Doenitz: “The foreign press re- 
ports fresh treason. The Fuehrer expects 
that you will act with lightning speed and 
iron severity against all traitors in the North 
German area. Without exception, Schoer- 
ner, Wenck, and others must give evidence 
of their loyalty through the quickest relief 
of the Fuehrer.” ** 

“ Lagebesprechungen, «3, *5, 27 .Apr 45, in 
Der Spiegel, January 10, 1966. 

’‘“Agoniya fashistskoi kliki v Berlinye," Voyen- 
no-istorieheskiyZhurnal (October, November, 1961 ). 

Fuehrerhauptquartier, Adm. Voss, B. Nr. 1/ 
SKL 805S/45, an Ob. d. M., ag.4.45, OKW 1889 
file. 

*' Bormann. an Grossadm. Doenitz, 3 g .4 45, OK- 
W/1889 file 
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At daylight on the 29th Wenck’s XX 
Corps attacked with the Clausewitz, 
Schamhorst, and Theodor Koemer Divi- 
sions, all so-called youth divisions made up 
of men from the officer training schools. 
To a dismal scene, they added a last flash 
of the old German elan and by afternoon 
covered fifteen miles to the tip of Schwie- 
low Lake southwest of Potsdam; but the 
flanks were open and the Lehnin Forest be- 
hind them was filled with Russians who 
were rapidly recovering from the initial sur- 
prise and shock. To continue the advance 
toward Berlin, still twenty miles away, was 
clearly out of the question. After dark the 
Potsdam garrison made contact and began 
coming out by rowboats across the lakes.®* 
Later in the night Keitel authorized Wenck 
to stop the attack, “If the Commanding 
General, Twelfth Army, in full knowledge 
of his present situation at XX Corps and 
despite the high historical and moral re- 
sponsibility that he carries considers con- 
tinuing the attack toward Berlin not ex- 
ecutable . . . .” ®® 

Through the better part of the day on 
29 April Army Group Vistula was without 
an effective command. Heinrici refused 
to order any withdrawals, which meant in 
effect that he gave no orders at all. He 
learned during the day that Jodi had in- 
tervened in the internal workings of the 
army group to the extent of instructing at 
least one of the corps on the south flank 
to report to him immediately any with- 
drawal orders coming from the army 
group.** In the morning Manteuffel de- 



"MS # B-606 (Reichheim). 

•‘OKW, WFSt. Op. Nr. 88863/45, an AOK i3. 
39.4.45, H 29/389 file. 

•* H. Or. Weichset, Notizen des ObstUs. u. fVien- 
kowski ueber am 39.4.45 gefuehrle Ferngespraeche, 
H. Gr. Weichsel 75122/7 file. 



dined to take command, stating in his mes- 
sage to Keitel, “Beg not at this time of crisis 
in own army to be charged with the mis- 
sion that the [present] commanding gen- 
eral, who has the full confidence of all 
commanders, is alleged not to have carried 
out.” ®° The army commanders, Man- 
teuffd and Tippelskirch, whose Headquar- 
ters, Twenty-first Army, was then taking 
over the south front from Steiner, had 
agreed beforehand not to let the command 
be taken out of Heinrici’s hands. 

In the afternoon, Keitel and Jodi, know- 
ing that Tippelskirch also intended to re- 
fuse, went to Tippelskirch’s command post 
and in an interview that took place be- 
tween 1600 and 1700 prevailed on him to 
take acting command until Generaloberst 
Kurt Student could arrive from Holland. 
Keitel “reminded Tippelskirch of his duty 
most forcefully.” Tippelskirch, although 
he, like most German generals found it 
virtually impossible to refuse a direct order, 
was no coward and had shown independ- 
ence of judgment before, notably as Com- 
manding General, Fourth Army, during 
the 1944 collapse of Army Group Center. 
Apparently what convinced him to desert 
Heinrici was Jodi’s argument that the 
army group had to hold as much territory 
as it still could, not for the sake of reliev- 
ing Berlin, but to give the political author- 
ities something with which to bargain.®' 

During the day Second Belorussian 
Front's offensive carried past Anklam on 
the north, past Neubrandenburg and Neus- 
trelitz in the center, and across the Havel 
in the Zehdenick-Liebenwalde sector in the 

“Pi. AOK 3, la Nr. 3550/45, an Chef OKW, 
39.4.45. OKW/6 file. 

"AOK 31 , Kriegstagebuch 31 to. 44-30. 5. 45, 29 
Apr 45, EAP-2I-X-I3 file; OKW, WFSt, Verlauf 
des 39.4.45. OKW/6 file. 
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south. Behind Army Group Vistula, Field 
Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery’s 21 
Army Group established a bridgehead 
across the Elbe at Lauenburg upstream 
from Hamburg. Doenitz, worried by the 
threat of a thrust from Lauenburg toward 
Hamburg and Luebeck, asked that the rein- 
forcements for Army Group Vistula and 
Twelfth Army be committed on the Elbe 
instead.®' Shortly after noon, the balloon 
being used to beam voice transmissions into 
Berlin was shot down. Since its head- 
quarters by then was practically in the 
front, the OKW began moving north from 
Neu Roofen several hours later. 

In the Fuehrer bunker the 29th was a 
day of waiting while, above ground, de- 
struction rained down on all sides. Hitler 
had married his long-time mistress Eva 
Braun the night before and in the early 
morning hours had written his personal 
and political testaments. In the latter he 
named Doenitz his successor as Reichs 
President and the head of state and, dic- 
tator to the last, appointed a Cabinet to 
take office under the admiral with Goebbels 
as Chancellor and Bormann, Party Minis- 
ter. He knew almost to the hour how 
much time he had left. Weidling had re- 
ported that the planes had dropped only a 
few tons of supplies during the night; in 
the coming night he expected none at all; 
most likely, the ammunition would run out 
by nightfall on the 30th.®* 

Before midnight Hitler dispatched his 
last message. In five short questions 
addressed to Jodi he reached for the mira- 
cle one more time: 

"OKiy. WFSt, Verlauf dej 39.445. OKW/6 
file. 

“ "Agoniya fashistskoi kliki v Berlinye,” Voyen- 
no-isloricheskiy Zhurnal (October, November, 
1961) 



1. Where are Wenck’s sptearheads? 

2. When will they attack again? 

3. Where is the Ninth Army? 

4. To where is it breaking through? 

5. Where are Holste’s [XXX XI Panzer 
Corps] spearheads? ®® 

There would be no miracle; the Fuehrer 
had to be told; and Keitel, conscious of his- 
tory, took the responsibility. In the dry, 
impersonal language of a situation report 
he put a period to one of the greatest and 
most disastrous military adventures the 
world had ever seen : 

To 1. Wenck’s point is stopped south of 
Schwielow Lake. Strong Soviet attacks on 
the whole cast flank. 

To 2. As a consequence Twelfth Army 
cannot conunue the attack toward Berlin. 

To 3 and 4. Ninth Army is encircled. A 
panzer group has broken out west. Location 
unknown. 

To 5. Corf>s Holste is forced to the de- 
fensive from Brandenburg via Rathenow to 
Kremmcn. 

The attack toward Berlin has not prog- 
ressed at any point since Army Group Vis- 
tula was also forced to the defensive on its 
whole front from north of Oranienburg via 
[Neu] Brandenburg to Anklam.*®® 

On the afternoon of the 30th, between 
1500 and 1530, Hitler and his wife com- 
mitted suicide. The SS guards carried the 
bodies outside, tried to bum them in gaso- 
line, and when that failed and the gasoline 
ran out, buried the remains in a nearby 
shell hole. A quarter mile away the Rus- 
sians were storming the Reichstag. Bor- 
mann sent a radio message to Doenitz tell- 
ing him that he was appointed Hitler’s suc- 
cessor and was “empowered immediately to 

MN A/SKL, Adolf Hitler fuer Gen. Obit. Jodi 
(Zeppelin), 39.4.45, OKW/6 file. 

'^OKW, WFSt, Op. Nr. 88868/45. an Reichs- 
kanzlei, 30.4.45, OKW/6 file. 
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take all of the measures required by the 
current situation.” Bormann did not, 
however, include the most vital piece of in- 
formation, namely, that the Fuehrer was 
dead. That was a trump he was not ready 
to let out of his hand. 

The Sand Runs Out 

At exactly the time the SS-men were dis- 
posing of Hitler’s body behind the pile of 
rubble that had been the Reichs Chancel- 
lory, Keitel transmitted a directive to Win- 
ter at the Command Staff B. The first 
sentence read : “The attempt to relieve 
Berlin has failed.” In the north, Keitel 
continued, the intention was to have 
Twelfth Army fight its way north to Army 
Group Vistula and thereafter, with the 
combined forces, to hold a line from the 
mouth of the Elbe to Havelberg (at the 
confluence of the Havel and the Elbe) and 
thence north to Rostock. The mission for 
the south was to form “a great ring” with 
the main effort in the east “to preserve as 
much territory as possible from Bolshev- 
ism.” “The battle to win political time,” 
the directive concluded, “must be con- 
tinued. Every attempt at military or 
political dissolution must be put down with 
ruthless force.” 

Those who were left in the Fuehrer 
bunker that night still held three assets, 
which they hoped to u.sc to their own ad- 
vantage: the knowledge that the Fuehrer 
was dead, the seat of the government 
(what was left of it), and what could have 
been the two most powerful offices in the 

Der Oberbefehtshaber der Kriegsmarine, Ab- 
schrift, Ceschl. FT 1807I30/AG 14 v. 30.4., 30.4.45, 
OKW/1889 file. 

'°‘OKW. WFSt, Op. Nr. 88868. an Gen. U. 
Winter, Fuehrungsslab B, 30.4.45, OKW/6 file. 



successor government. At o too i May 
Krebs went through the lines to carry for 
Stalin’s exclusive information the news of 
Hitler’s death and to try to negotiate an 
armistice that would allow the successor 
German Government to function in the 
capital. He was taken to Eighth Guards 
Army’s forward command post, where the 
Commanding General, Chuikov, heard his 
proposal. Later, probably with instruc- 
tions from Moscow, Sokolovskiy arrived to 
interview Krebs and give him his answer.'®® 

At 1000, possibly because it appeared 
that Krebs had not gotten through, Bor- 
mann sent a second radio message to Doe- 
nitz. Laconic as the first, it stated only 
that the testament was in force; Bormann 
would come to Ploen; and he advised not 
making the information public until he 
arrived.'®* At noon Krebs returned. The 
Russians had agreed to let Doenitz come 
back to Berlin and assemble the govern- 
ment there, but they demanded capitula- 
tion and would not grant an armistice. 
Goebbels insisted that in accordance with 
Hitler’s wishes there be no capitulation and 
reiterated his already announced resolve to 
share the Fuehrer’s fate. 

In the afternoon, just twenty-four hours 
after the event, a message signed by Goeb- 
bels and Bormann informed Doenitz that 
the Fuehrer was dead and named the 
major appointments Hitler had made in 
addition to Doenitz’s own.*®® (Three 
couriers carrying copies of the testament 
for Doenitz and for Schoerner — whom 
Hitler had appointed his successor as Com- 
mander in Chief, Army — had left the 
bunker on the 29th. None of them 

‘“/KOK(R), V, 286. 

Funkipruch, Abschrift, Bormann fuer Gross- 
admiral Doenitz, 1.5.45, OKW/1889 file. 

■“ White Book. OK W/ 1892 file. 
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Remains of the German Chancellory 



reached his destination.) Goebbels and 
his wife committed suicide after killing 
their children. Bormann probably wa.s 
killed trying to make his way out of Berlin 
to claim his post in Doenitz’s Cabinet. 
Krebs and Generaloberst Wilhelm Burg- 
dorf declared that they intended to commit 
.suicide and probably did. 

Weidling considered a breakout, but he 
had neither the room nor the means to 
organize it. At five o’clock on the morning 
of 2 May he crossed the lines and sur- 
rendered the city.’"” It was another two 
days before the fighting died completely. 

""“Agoniya fashistskoi kliki v Berlinye.'’ Voyen- 
no-istoricheikiy Zhurnat (October, November, 
1961 ). 



Doenitz, on 1 May before he knew Hit- 
ler was dead, had pledged “immutable 
loyalty” to the Fuehrer and “to conduct 
this war to its end in the manner the 
unique, heroic struggle of the German peo- 
ple demands.” But Doenitz’s loyalty 
was professional not .sentimental. The next 
day he determined that the German mili- 
tary situation was hopeless, a conclusion 
which until then he seems .succc-ssfully to 
have avoided. In directives issued during 
the day he established as his policy to con- 
tinue the war against the Soviet Union in 
order to keep as many Germans as possilile 



Grossadmiral Doenitz, an Fuehrerhauptquar- 
tier, 1.5.45, OKW/1889 file. 
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A POW Camp Where the U.S. Army Held 160,000 Germans 



from falling into Soviet hands and to offer 
resistance to the Americans and British only 
to the extent that they interfered with the 
attainment of the first objective. He de- 
cided to attempt to evade the unconditional 
surrender by negotiating piecemeal sur- 
renders “at the army group level.” .\s a 
first step, he appointed Generaladmiral 
Hans-Gcorg von Friedeburg head of a 
delegation to negotiate an agreement with 
Montgomery to spare Hamburg and “to 
discuss farther-reaching questions.” 

For Army Group Vistula the end came 

OKU’. WFSt, Op. (H) Nr. 88800/45. an 
Fuehrungfsiab B. 3.5.45. OKW/6 file; White Book. 
OKW/1892 file. 



quickly and more mercifully than the Ger- 
mans could have expected. The 2 1 Army 
Group, after breaking out of its Elbe 
bridgehead the day liefore, on 2 May 
reached the Baltic coast at Luebcck and 
Wlsmar. Elements of U.S. Ninth Army 
pushed cast to Ludwigslust and Schwerin. 
In Schwerin the American armored troops 
captured the Army Group Vistula quarter- 
master section. Student, who had taken 
command on the ist, e.scaped just ahead of 
the American tanks. Second Belorussian 
Front reached Wittenberge, Parchim, and 
Bad Doberan. Between the two fronts the 
Third Panzer and Twenty-first .\nnies 
were squeezed into a corridor fifteen to 
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twenty miles wide, stretching from the Elbe 
to the coast. During the night Manteuffel 
and Tippelskirch surrendered their armies, 
which by then had almost completely dis- 
integrated, to the Americans. ‘®“ Jodi had 
drafted an order authorizing such a move, 
but it went into the files with the notation : 
“Could no longer be transmitted.” 

Twelfth Army’s XX Corps had begun 
falling back southwest of Potsdam during 
the night of i May. In the morning it had 
taken through its line 30,000 Ninth Army 
survivors whom, by means of radio con- 
tact established the day before, it had 
guided away from the strongest Russian 
concentrations. On the afternoon of the 
3d Wenck sent General der Panzertruppen 
Maximilian Freiherr von Edebheim across 
the Elbe to U.S. Ninth Army to negotiate 
a surrender. The next morning Ninth 
Army consented to let as many of the Ger- 
man Ninth and Twelfth Armies’ troops 
cross the Elbe as could without (except for 
the wounded) assistance from the Ameri- 
cans. Between the morning of the 5th and 
the night of the 7 th most of Wenck’s force 
found refuge behind the American line.'" 

Army Groups Center and Courland and 
Army of East Prussia, those monuments to 
Hitler’s strategy, posed greater problems. 
Doenitz’s first impulse had been to order 
Army Group Center to start retreating 
westward at once; but he had been dis- 



“• Tippelskirch, Geschichte des Zweiten Welt- 
krieges, p. 580; MS # D-408 (Eismann), pp. 
274-80. 

'^OKW, WFSt, Op. (H) Nr. 004210/45. an H. 
Gr. Weichsel, 2.5.45. OKW/6 file. 

MS ^ B-220, Die Kapilultttionsverhand- 

lungen der 12. fdeutschen) Armee -mil der 9. 
(americanischen) Armee am 4. Mai in Stendal 
(General der Panzertruppen a. D. Maximilian 
Freiherr von EdeUheim); MS # B-606 (Reich- 
heim). 



suaded by Keitel who, drawing the wrong 
conclusions to the last, had argued that if 
the army group left built-up lines, it would 
not be able to preserve a solid front. To 
Army Group Courland and Army of East 
Prussia, Docnitz sent word that he intended 
to secure British and American toleration 
of, “under certain circumstances support 
for,” an evacuation that would return to 
Germany 50,000 men from Army Group 
Courland and as many as 100,000 from 
Army of East Prussia “in the first ten 
days.” On 4 May, when von Friede- 
burg reported that Montgomery had 
agreed to accept the surrender of all the 
German forces in Holland, Denmark, and 
north Germany, Doenitz instructed him to 
contact Eisenhower for the purpose of 
negotiating another partial capitulation. 
He was “above all to explain to Eisenhower 
why a total capitulation on all fronts 
appears impossible to the Grand Admiral.” 
On the 6th von Friedeburg reported that 
Eisenhower insisted on an immediate and 
simultaneous unconditional surrender. 

Surrender 

On the afternoon of the 6th Jodi arrived 
at the Supreme Headquarters Allied Expe- 
ditionary Forces in Reims. Doenitz had 
sent him with instructions to lay before 
Eisenhower again “completely and openly” 
the reasons why a total capitulation was 
impossible. Failing of success in that, he 
was to try to get a phased capitulation with 
as long an interval as possible between the 
time the fighting terminated and the time 



de Maiziere. Obstlt. i.G.. Punkte frier den 
muendtichen Vortrag bei den Ob. und Chefs der 
H. Gr. Kurland und des A.O.K. Ostpreussen. 3.5. 
45. OKW/6 file. 
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JoDL Arriving at Reims to Negotiate an Unconditional Surrender 



the troops had to surrender their amis and 
cease all movements. Fifteen minutes after 
midnight Doenitz received a radio message 
from Jodi stating that Eisenhower insisted 
the total capitulation be signed “today” to 
take effect at midnight on the night of 8 
May; otherwise, he would close all the 
Allied fronts to Germans, including indi- 
viduals, coming from the east. Jodi added, 
“I see no way out but to sign.” 

Doenitz concluded that Jodi, who before 
his departure had been the one who argued 
most strongly against the total capitulation, 
must have become conv'inced that no better 
terms could be attained. He empowered 
Jodi to sign, and at 1245 the new Foreign 



Minister, Graf Lutz Schwerin von Krosigk, 
announced the surrender over the German 
radio.'*’ At 0130 Doenitz ordered Schoer- 
ner, Rendulic, and Loehr to take their 
fronts west as fast as they could and to 
“fight their way through the Russians” if 
they had to; all hostilities against the Allies 
were to stop at once."* At 0141 Jodi 
placed his signature on the Act of Military 
Surrender. The time for all German forcer 
to cease active operations and “to remain 



““Draft White Book, OKW/1892 file: Karl 
Doenitz, Zehn ]ahre und zivanzig Tage (Bonn, 
1958), p 462 . 

"‘OArtr, IVFSt, Nr. 89003/45, an Ob. Sued. 
7 - 5 - 4 S- OKW/6 file. 
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in the positions occupied at that time” was 
set at 2301 Central European Time on 8 
May. (The formal ratification was com- 
pleted in Berlin a half hour before mid- 
night on 8 May.)”' 

Having signed the surrender, Doenitz 
and the OKW were not certain they could 
enforce it in the east. That uncertainty 
was imdoubtcdly in part inspired by their 
own desire to see the terms concerning sur- 
render to the Russians evaded to the great- 
est extent possible without incurring severe 
reprisals. Jodi had taken out some ad- 
vance insurance by securing a statement 
from Eisenhower’s chief of staff, Lt. Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith, that the OKW would 
not be held responsible if “individual 
soldiers and some troop units” did not 
follow orders and refused to surrender to 
the Russians.”* 

The source of most concern was Army 
Group Center, because it was the largest 
single force still on the Eastern Front, be- 
cause it had the farthest to go to reach the 
Allied lines (of those that had any chance 
of doing so at all), and because no one 
knew how Schoemer would react to the 
surrender. Schoemer had reported on 2 
May that he had a tight hold on his troops 
and was starting to manufacture his own 
ammunition and motor fuel.*” The last 
that had been heard from him was that he 
intended to fight his army group through 
to the line of the Elbe and Vltava (Mol- 
dau) before surrendering.”* On the 8 th 
an OKW staff colonel with an American 



“* Pogue, Suprtmi Command, pp. 488-93. 

“* OKW, WFSt, Nr. 0010010/43, an GeneraU 
ftldm. Kesselring, 8.5.4s, OKW/6 file. 

Gr. Mint, an OKW, WFSt, Op., 3.5.45, 
OKW/6 file. 

“* Ktsselring, an OKW, Feldmarschall Keittl, 
8.5.45, OKW/6 file. 



officer escort went to Schoemer’s head- 
quarters. The colonel reported that 
Schoemer had ordered the surrender terms 
observed but claimed he did not have the 
means to make certain they were carried 
out everywhere. The colonel “assured him 
that the command difficulties would be 
brought to the attention of the Americems 
and the OKW.”*** The OKW need 
neither have worried that Schoemer would 
attempt a last-ditch battle nor have hoped 
that he would find a means to extricate his 
army group. Schoemer deserted his troops 
on the 8 th and in civilian clothes flew a 
light plane out of Czechoslovakia. He was 
arrested in Austria ten days later by First 
Panzer Army troops and turned over to the 
Americans.*** 

The OKW calculated the actual 
strengths (Army, Navy, Waffen-SS, and 
Air Force) on the Eastern Front at the 
hour the surrender went into effect as 
follows; *** 



Command 


Strength 


Total 


1,510,000 

I80.(XX) 

430.(Xn 

600,000 

100,000 

200,000 




Army Group Ostmark (formerly Soutb) 









'^Btilagt zu Atilagt 7 OKW, WFSt, la Nr. 
010840/45, Aufzeichnung ueber die Dianstrtise dn 
Obtrst i. G. Mayer-Detring zu Feldmarschall 
Schoemer am 8 5.45, 1 0.5.45, OKW/ 1887 file. 

** New York Tsmes, May ai, 1945. 

“* The ration strengths, which included various 
auxiliaries, were in most cases substantially higher. 
Beilage 1 zu Anlage 4 OKW, WFSt, la Nr. 010840/ 
45, Staerken der Ostfront, Schaetzung Stand 8.5. 
45, 0000 Uhr, 1 1.5.45, OKW/1887 file; OKW, 
Gen. Qu., An die U eberwachungskommission beim 
OKW. 33.5.45, OKW/9 file. 
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Keitel Signing the Surrender Terms at Soviet Headquarters in Berlin 



Only Army Group Ostmark succeeded in who became prisoners of war in the East 

saving a major part of its force from Soviet after the surrender it was to be a long way 
(or Yugoslav) captivity. For the approxi- home, 
mately one and a quarter million troops 




CHAPTER XXII 



Conclusion 



The most striking aspect of the German- 
Soviet conflict in World War II was the 
vastness of its dimensions. With scarcely an 
interlude, the fighting lasted for 3 years, 10 
months, and 16 days. From autumn 1941 
to autumn 1943 the length of the front was 
never less than 2,400 miles and for a time 
late in 1942 it reached 3,060 miles. The 
conflict seesawed across eastern and central 
Europe between the Elbe and the Volga, 
the Alps, and the Caucasus. The German 
armies thrust 1,200 miles into the Soviet 
Union and Soviet troops countermarched 
1,500 miles to Berlin. The total number 
of troops continuously engaged averaged 
between 8 and 9 million, and the losses 
were appalling. The Wehrraacht dead 
from all causes apparently numbered be- 
tween 3 and 3.5 million. The military 
service deaths on the Soviet side reached 
more than 12 million, about 47 percent of 
the grand total ( 26.8 million ) of soldiers of 
all nations killed in World War II.' The 



* The Bulletin of the Press and Information Of- 
fice of the German Federal Republic (volume I, 
Number 7, 25 June 1953) gives 13.6 million as 
the total Soviet military losses, including 1.75 mil- 
lion permanently disabled. 

The much larger Soviet losses can be accounted 
fer by the extremely heavy losses of the 1941 and 
iCi42 campaigns, less efficient medical services, and 
the Soviet tactics, which throughout the war tended 
to be expensive in terms of human life. The Ger- 
mans, on the other hand, although they often 
deliberately sacrified masses of men, by doctrine 
expended manpower sparingly. 



war and the occupation cost the Soviet 
Union some 7 million civilians and Ger- 
many about 1.5 million. The losses, civil- 
ian and military, of Finland, the Baltic 
States, and eastern and southeastern Euro- 
pean countries added millions more. 

The great struggle completely unhinged 
the traditional Euroftean balance of power, 
and the line on which it ended retained all 
the essential characteristics of a military 
front. The war consolidated the Soviet 
regime in Russia, and enabled it to impose 
the Communist system on its neighbors, 
Finland excepted, and on the Soviet occu- 
pation zone in Germany. The victory 
made the Soviet Union the second-ranking 
world power. 

The Soviet victory was a victory of raw 
manpower and industrial production by a 
regime that could exploit both with com- 
plete ruthlessness. The Germans contrib- 
uted in two ways: after their initial blitz- 
krieg attempts failed, by trying to force a 
stalemate in the World War I style; and by 
the extreme and uncompromising nature 
of their war aims. The one placed a price 
in blood and materiel on ground; but the 
price could not be set higher than the 
Soviet Union could pay and, consequendy, 
the Soviet leadership was guaranteed a vir- 
tually unbroken series of victories without 
which it might not have been able to ex- 
tract such heavy sacrifices from its people. 
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The other gave the Soviet people no choice 
except that between an indigenous and a 
foreign tyranny. 

However serious, all the German mis- 
takes counted for less than the genuine, 
spontaneous heroism, self-sacrifice, and in- 
dustry of the Soviet people. The Soviet 
bureaucracy proved itself capable of mobil- 
izing manpower, industry, and agriculture 
for the war effort even under the tremen- 
dous handicap of having lost in the first 
months nearly two-thirds of its resources, 
industrial plant capacity, and agricultural 
production. The principal achievements 
were the relocation and rebuilding of exist- 
ing industries, the construction of new 
mines and plants, the development of new 
agricultural lands, and, far from least, the 
unprecedented and unequaled concentra- 
tion on war production. In actuality, the 
absolute increase in Soviet productive 
capacity was less important than the massive 
concentration on turning out the implements 
of land warfare, guns, ammunition, tanks, 
and fighter and ground-support aircraft. 

The Soviet Union enjoyed certain im- 
portant advantages over the other major 
belligerents. It fought on one front. Ex- 
cept to a minor extent in the Far East, it 
did not have to contemplate the emergence 
of other theaters. It fought an exclusively 
land war. It fought on its own or immedi- 
ately adjacent territory and hence did not 
need to establish lengthy new supply lines, 
particularly over water, or construct and 
stock remote bases. Its troops and civilian 
population generated economic demands of 
a much lower order than did those of most 
of the other belligerents. Additionally, the 
Soviet Union received 10.2 billion dollars’ 
worth of lend-lease assistance, mostly from 
the United States. Although, as the Rus- 



sians maintain, they fought the war with 
weapons of their own design and manufac- 
ture, that they could do so owed in no small 
part to the support it received through 
lend-lease. Between 22 June 1941 and 20 
September 1945 the Soviet Union received 
among other items 409,526 jeeps and 
trucks, 12,161 armored vehicles, 325,784 
tons of explosives, 13,041 locomotives and 
railroad cars, and 1,798,609 tons of food- 
stuffs. 

Against the Soviet quantitative advan- 
tage in manpower and materiel, Germany 
had a general qualitative advantage, spe- 
cifically, a higher level of military profi- 
ciency. The ratio of the one to the other 
was not constant, and the shift was in the 
Soviet favor. The qualitative gap nar- 
rowed and, as the war progressed, declined 
in significance. The quantitative gap 
widened. 

The Germans’ advantage was not 
enough to secure a victory in 1941 and 
1942, and by late 1942 the quantitative 
element predominated. The Germans 
accepted the terms imposed thereby even 
though they ran directly counter to the 
principles under which Germany had 
fought the war thus far. The German 
High Command did not attempt again to 
formulate a strategy founded on their 
superior generalship and tactics. To have 
done so would probably have required at 
the outset a decision to fight for a draw. 
As the war went on, the qualitative advan- 
tage that remained to the Germans was in 
the middle and lower command echelons 
where its effect was mitigating but not 
decisive. Eventually, the higher German 
commands passed to the hands of generals 
who tried merely to substitute quality for 
quantity. By then the Soviet Union had 
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developed commanders — Zhukov, Vasilev- 
skiy, Konev, and possibly others — and for- 
ntations, the tank armies in particular, that 
although they were still not the equals of 
the Germans in their prime, had achieved 
effective parity in performance. This 
achievement plus the quantitative advan- 
tage more than compensated for the con- 
tinuing Soviet lag in other respects. 

Every assessment of the German decline 
and defeat must inevitably take into ac- 
count Hitler, his leadership, and his respon- 
sibility. The single national leader was a 
distingubhing feature of World War II. 
The tendency toward fusion of the mili- 
tary and political authority in wartime was 
not new. What was unusual was that 
popular opinion strongly inclined toward 
entrusting the powers of military decision 
to the political rather than military leader- 
ship. Franklin D. Roosevelt generally re- 
frained from intervening in military opera- 
tions. Churchill did intervene when he 
could and would gladly have done so more 
often had he not been discouraged by his 
own and the combined staffs and by the 
example of his American colleague. Stalin 
left his mark on Soviet strategy but, after 
the painful lessons learned early in the war, 
contented himself for the most part with 
a largely counterfeit military image. Hitler, 
however, decided German strategy from 
the outbreak of the war to its end, and 
after December 1941 he was in direct com- 
mand of the German ground forces. 

The responsibility for the German mis- 
takes was chiefly Hitler’s as was a major 
share of the credit for the successes. Un- 
doubtedly, the former were greater than the 
latter and more decidedly his own; there- 
fore, at the highest command level he was 
responsible for the German defeat. More 



fundamentally, he also bore the responsibil- 
ity for the root causes of the defeat: the 
attempt to pursue unlimited objectives with 
limited means; and the creation of a polit- 
ical system that made itself intolerable to 
most of the rest of the world. 

But Hitler was no mere incompetent 
accidentally propelled into a commanding 
position from which he could sabotage the 
efforts of the military professionals. His 
conduct of the war displayed a devastating 
logic that even at its most destructive found 
at least as many convinced adherents as it 
did opponents among the leading military 
men. He inspired public confidence and 
represented the will of the nation to a 
greater degree than any other person or 
group. He gave Germany the kind of 
leadership it wanted. Where he failed was 
in not possessing the ability to produce the 
results he promised; that failure was appre- 
ciated earlier by some than by others but 
by all too late. 

In statistical terms, numbers of troops 
engaged, length of front, distances covered, 
and major battles fought, the Eastern 
Theater dominated the war against Ger- 
many. On the basis of those statistics and 
ignoring the fact that space and distance 
in the Soviet Union meant less than in the 
rest of Europe, the Russians claimed the 
preponderant contribution to the war 
against Germany. 

To determine the true proportions of the 
Soviet contribution to the victory the 
theater must be looked at in strategic per- 
spective. Four significant limiting features 
can be identified immediately: the war in 
the East was a ground war in a single 
theater; the Soviet Union contributed 
nothing to the employment of strategic air 
power against Germany; the Soviet con- 
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tribution to the war at sea was small, so 
small that the Baltic Sea remained a Ger- 
man lake and the German naval training 
ground until 1945; and the Soviet Union 
benefited through being relieved of the 
second front threat in the Far East. 

Proper perspective also requires an ex- 
amination of how the German defeat was 
accomplished on the ground. Stalingrad 
and the North African Campaign put an 
end to Uie period of the German strategic 
initiative and demonstrated that both the 
Allies and the Soviet Union had achieved 
the capability of bringing superior strength 
to bear at decisive points. In the after- 
math of Operation Zitadelle the Soviet 
Union took the strategic initiative on the 
east. On the west the Allies began exercis- 
ing their own strategic initiative with the 
invasion of Sicily. Subsequendy, in their 
deployment, the Germans rated the threats 
from east and west as about equal. In 
fact, they were inclined to regard that from 
the west as potentially the more dangerous 
because of the shorter distances to the Ger- 
man vital centers. Up to the time of the 
landing in Normandy, even though the 
Allies were actually engaged only in a sec- 
ondary theater in Italy and great battles 
were being fought on the Eastern Front, on 
balance the Allied and Soviet strategic 
accomplishments were about equal. The 
German strength was split about evenly 
between east and west. 

Essentially, until the late spring of 1944 
the Soviet Union and the Allies were man- 
euvering into position to deliver the crucial 
blows. ’ The environments were different. 
For the Allies the war had a global aspect 
in which air and sea activities and logis- 
tics operations weighed heavily. Theirs 
was the problem of staging a gigantic am- 



phibious invasion, a one-shot, do-or-die 
undertaking that afforded no latitude for 
preliminary sparring and an appallingly 
black and white prospect of victory or de- 
the still substantial buffer of Soviet terri- 
feat. The Soviet problem was to reduce 
tory the Germans held and get within strik- 
ing range of the Reich. The Soviet forces 
had cleared the Ukraine and northern Rus- 
sia and were deployed in the center on the 
axis Warsaw-Berlin. They had exacted 
and had themselves paid heavy prices in 
blood and materiel. The Allies had com- 
pleted the less spectacular but technolog- 
ically and economically more demanding 
preparations on their side and had in the 
meantime brought the air and sea opera- 
tions against Germany nearly to a climax. 
The invasion succeeded. By the end of 
summer the Allied armies had plunged to 
the German border, and the Soviet armies 
had reached the Vistula and the border of 
East Prussia. In December Hitler com- 
mitted his last strategic offensive potential 
on the west, and the Russians broke through 
to the Oder. From mid-February 1945 to 
mid-April the Soviet armies stood on the 
Oder, and the Allies crossed two-thirds of 
Germany to the Elbe. By then, fear and 
hatred and the_ will of one man were all 
that kept the war alive. 

The Soviet contribution to the victory in 
Europe was important but not overwhelm- 
ing. Soviet postwar claims notwithstand- 
ing, the war in no sense demonstrated the 
superiority of Marxist theory. The Ger- 
man-Soviet conflict was euphemistically 
billed in Germany from the start as a cru- 
sade against Bolshevism, but the Soviet 
Government chose not to submit its sy.s- 
tem’s popularity to a direct test and, in- 
stead, nominated itself to lead a war for 
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national survival. The Soviet people opted 
for the indigenous dictatorship. That was 
possibly the most enduringly important de- 
cision of World War II. The margin of 
decision was narrow, and even though the 
Germans failed to offer more than sujjer- 
hcial inducements, remained so imtil the 
last glimmer of an alternative had vanished. 
The war was a true test of strength between 
ideologies only in that the Soviet regime 
evinced greater adaptability in identifying 
itself with Russian nationalism. 

Likewise, Soviet strategy in World War 
II was by no means a convincing display of 
ideological superiority. It was cautious, 
methodical, and politically oriented. Its 
most distinguishing feature was the heavy 
political overburden it carried. At, no 
doubt, some considerable additional cost in 
life and materiel, the Soviet armies alwaj^ 
fought for ground as much as to defeat the 
enemy. The Soviet comm«md planned its 
operations as if under a compulsion to 
legalize every territorial acquisition by ac- 



tual military conquest. In the end, when 
time had run out, it went so far as to insist 
on staging a sham battle for Czechoslo- 
vakia; similarly it had insisted on a token 
invasion of Bulgaria after that country sur- 
rendered. Soviet strategy was gr2isping 
rather than sweepingly aggressive as the 
German strategy had been; it was in- 
hibited, psychologically defensive, and 
morally ruthless. 

Nevertheless, the German defeat was an 
outstanding victory for Marxism in that it 
broke the quarantine in Europe which had 
for a generation confined communism as a 
system of government within the bound- 
aries of the Soviet Union. That changed 
the complexion of the war in its finsd stage 
and made genuine peace impossible. In 
the postwar era it has sometimes appeared 
that any alternative would have been pref- 
erable. Probably none could have been 
devised that would not in some form have 
given Hitler his miracle. 




Appendix A 

Table of Equivalent Ranks 



German 

Reichsmarschall * 

Generalfeldmarschall 

None 

None 

Generaloberst 
General der Infanterie, der 
Artillerie, der Flieger, 
and so forth 
Generalleutnant 
Generalmajor 



Soviet 

None 

Marshal Sovetskogo Soyuza 
Glavnyi Marshal 
Marshal 
General Armii 
General Polkovnik 



General Leytenant 
General Mayor 



U^. Equivalent 
None 

General of the Army 

None 

None 

General 

Lieutenant General 



Major General 
Brigadier General 



* Created for Hermann Goering in July 1940 and held only by him. 




Appendix B 

Comparative Sizes of Major Commands, 
November 1942 to May 1945 



German 

1 . Army Groups 

On the Eastern Front 4 to 5 
plus the Twentieth Mountain Army 
and the Finnish Army to September 
1944 

2. Armies 

2 to 4 in an army group 

3. Corps (including Panzer Corps) 

2 to 7 in an army 

4. Divisions 

2 to 7 in a corps 



Authorized strengths, divisions 



Panzer Divisions 


14,000 


(103 to 125 tanks) 


to 


17,000 


Motorized Divisions 


14,000 


(48 tanks) 




Infantry Division, 9 battalions 


15,000 


Infantry Division, 6 battalions 


12,700 


Artillery Divisions 


3,380 



(113 guns) 



Soviet 

1. Fronts 

10 to 12 



2. Armies 

3 to 9 in a front. Probable 
average 5 to 7 

3. Rifle Corps 

An average of 3 in an army 

4. Divisions 

2 to 3 in a corps 

Authorized strengths, armored corps 



AND DIVISIONS 



Tank Corps (189 tanks) 


10,500 


Mechanized Corps 


16,000 


(186 tanks) 




Rifle Divisions 


9,375 


Guards Rifle Divisions 


10,585 


Artillery Divisions 


6,550 


(210 guns) 






Note on Sources 



/ 

When the Allied arniies overran Ger- 
many in the spring of 1945, they uncov- 
ered tons of German official records. The 
military collections were brought to the 
United States and remained in military 
custody until their transfer to the National 
Archives in 1958. Shortly after completion 
of research for this volume, the majority of 
captured German records were returned 
to the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Microfilm copies of these records and 
guides containing descriptions are available 
from the National Archives and Records 
Service, General Services Administration, 
Wcishington, D. C. S0408. 

In the continuing absence of significant 
Soviet documentary evidence the German 
military records remain the best source for 
the study of German and Soviet operations 
in World War II. Of the German collec- 
tions the Armed Forces High Command 
(OKW), Army High Command (OKH), 
and field commands (army groups, armies, 
corps) are the most useful. Of the rela- 
tively few pertinent German Air Force 
records that have survived, the best general 
summary is Air Ministry (British) Pam- 
phlet 248, The Rise and Fall of the Ger- 
man Air Force (London: His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1948). The German 
Navy was not invohed directly in the main 
operations on the Eastern Front; however, 
three items from the naval records are ex- 
tremely valuable for the light they often 
shed on the functioning of the German 



Command at its highest level. They are 
the OKM, Weisungen OKW (Fuehrer), 
1939-45, ^ unique collection of Fuehrer 
and other top-level German directives, pub- 
lished as Walter Hubatsch, ed., Hillers 
Weisungen fuer die Kriegsfuehrung 1939— 
1945 (Frankfurt a. M.: Bernard und 
Graefe, 1962); the War Diary, German 
German Naval Staff, Operations Division 
{Kriegstagebuch, SKL), a comprehensive 
chronological account of the war as seen 
from the Naval High Command; and the 
Fuehrer Conferences on Matters Dealing 
With the German Navy, 1939-45 (1947), 
summaries of Fuehrer conferences attended 
by the Commander in Chief, Navy, or his 
personal representatives. 

In matters pertaining to the Eastern 
Front the OKW records have several limi- 
tations: the collection is incomplete, the 
Eastern Front was not an OKW theater 
and, particularly during the period cov- 
ered in this volume, the OKW was delib- 
erately excluded from influence on and 
often even from direct knowledge of events 
and decisions relating to the Eastern Front. 
Nevertheless, the OKW War Diary 
{OKW, Stellvertretende Chef des Wehr- 
machtfuehrungsstabes, Kriegstagebuch ) , 
published as Kriegstagebuch des Oberkom- 
mandos der W ehrmachl ( Wehrmachtfueh- 
rungsstab), edited by Percy Ernst 
Schramm (Frankfurt a. M.: Bernard und 
Graefe, 1961—1965), is the most compre- 
hensive and complete chronological high- 
level record of the entire war on the Ger- 
man side. Helmuth Greiner’s Aufzeich- 
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nungen ueber die Lagevortraege und 
Besprechungen im Fuehrerhauptquartier 
vom 13 -August bis zum \"]Maerz 1943 
(MS # C - 065a) affords a valuable sup- 
plement to the OKW War Diary, as docs 
Percy E. Schranun’s The German Wehr- 
macht in the Last Days of the War, i Jan- 
uary-j May 1945 (MS # C - oao). 
Both Greiner and Schramm worked from 
notes they had made as keepers of the 
OKW War Diary. In spite of some ques- 
tionable details, Joachim Schultz, Die 
Letzte 30 Tage (Stuttgart: Steingruben- 
Vcrlag, 1951), is apparently what it pm- 
ports to be, a rendering of the OKW War 
Diary for the last month of the war. The 
Tdgebuch Generaloberst Jodi, Chef des 
Wehrmachtfuehrungsstabes des Oberkom- 
mandos der Wehrmacht (Jodi Diary) 
sheds random but sometimes crucially im- 
portant light on decisions and events from 
the source closest to the top of the German 
High Command. 

The most voluminous and complete of 
the OKW records pertinent to the Ger- 
man-Soviet conflict arc those dealing with 
the last days of the war and the capitula- 
tion. They include German strength and 
loss estimates for the final period of the 
war, materials concerning the change in 
government and the decision to capitulate, 
and a draft of a projected White Book 
setting forth the history of the establish- 
ment and policies of the Doenitz govern- 
ment. The file Befehle vor der Kapitula- 
tion und anlaesslich Kapitulation an die 
Truppe contains the Armed Forces Opera- 
tions Staff orders issued after the OKH was 
dissolved. 

The OKH was the central staff for the 
conduct of the war against the Soviet 
Union, and after September 1942 the 



Eastern Front was its exclusive and sole 
operational responsibility. The OKH rec- 
ords that have survived, though substantial 
in bulk, are fragmentary. No complete, 
consecutive account similar to the Haider 
Diary or the OKW War Diary is available 
for the later years of the war. The diary 
of the Operations Branch, OKH, is reason- 
ably continuous only for the months Jan- 
uary to April 1945. The most valuable of 
the OKH documents are the Lage Ost 
(Situation East) maps, printed daily by the 
Operations Branch, OKH, at a scale of 
1 : 1 ,000,000 and showing both the German 
and Soviet dispositions. The set is virtu- 
ally complete and is the source, with some 
corrections and additions to Soviet disposi- 
tions, for the maps which appear in this 
volume. 

Of the documents of the Organization 
Branch, OKH, those that arc still in exist- 
ence give information concerning German 
strengths, losses, replacements, manpower 
resources, and changes in the Army organ- 
izational structure. The most nearly con- 
tinuous of the OKH files, though far from 
complete, are those of the Eastern Intelli- 
gence Branch {Fremde Heere Ost). The 
Eastern Intelligence Branch produced a 
vast number of intelligence estimates deal- 
ing with individual sectors and with the 
whole Eastern Front. It issued frequent 
short- and long-range summaries and from 
time to time made comparisons of German 
and Soviet strengths. Enough of these 
have survived to form a complete intelli- 
gence picture for the Eastern Front as it 
appeared to the Germans. The relatively 
small files of the Inspector General for 
Armor {Generalinspekteur der Panzer- 
truppen) contain significant documents re- 
lating to Guderian’s incumbency and his 
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appointment as Acting Chief of Staff, 
OKH. A particularly valuable document 
for the light it sheds on Hitler’s attitudes 
towards his generals and the Army General 
Staff in the period October 1942 — October 
1944 is the Taetigkeitsbericht des Chefs 
des Heerespersonalamts, the activity report 
of the OKH officer personnel section for 
the time during which it was direcdy under 
Hitler and his chief adjutant, Schmundt. 

It is fortunate that teth the OKW and 
the OKH records provide their best cov- 
erage for the last months of the war, the 
period for which relatively few held com- 
mand records remain in existence. 

One important set of high-level docu- 
ments not properly belonging either to the 
OKH or the OKW collections is Fuehrer 
Conference Fragments {Fragmenten des 
Stenographischen Dienstes im F. H. Qu.), 
translated excerpts of which have been 
published in Felix Gilbert, ed.. Hitler 
Directs His fVar (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951), and which have been 
published in full in Helmut Heiber, ed.. 
Hitlers Lagebesprechungen, (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1962). The 
Fuehrer Conference Fragments are the 
remains (fifty in all for the months Decem- 
ber 1942 to March 1945) of the transcripts 
of situation and other military conferences 
kept by the stenographic service in the 
Fuehrer headquarters. 

For the history of the war against the 
Soviet Union the army group records are 
the prime sources. The army group com- 
mands were the direct link between the 
High Command (Hitler and the OKH) 
and the front, and were, within the limits 
imposed by Hitler’s method of command, 
themselves originating agencies for opera- 
tional decisions. In accordance with Ger- 



man practice the field commands each kept 
an la (Operations) war diary in which 
were recorded the incoming and outgoing 
orders, summaries of reports and confer- 
ences, situation estimates, the progress of 
operations, weather, temperature, and 
other items of operational or historical sig- 
nificance. The orders, reports, and so 
forth, were filed separately in annexes 
(Anlagen) to the war diaries. Together, 
the la war diaries and their Anlagen were 
the central records of the field commands. 
At the army group level the war diaries 
were generally kept with a conscious eye to 
history, sometimes by trained historians; 
and frequently the commanding generals 
and chiefs of staff confided matters to the 
war diary that were not recorded elsewhere 
or transmitted outside the command. The 
army group records also provide opera- 
tional plans, after action reports, tran- 
scripts of telephone and other conferences, 
message files, and files of Chefsachen — top 
secret documents that were not entered in 
the war diaries. 

Of the army group la war diaries the 
following segments have survived: Army 
Group A (South Ukraine, South) i Octo- 
ber 1942-31 March 1945, with Anlagen, 
October 1944 -March 1945; Army Group 
Don {Anlagen only), 7 December 1942- 
28 February 1943; Army Group North, i 
October 1942-15 June 1944 with scat- 
tered Anlagen; Army Group Center, scat- 
tered Anlagen for the years 1943 and 1944 
only (a photostat of the la war diary 22 
August 1943-24 September 1944 was 
secured from the former keeper of the war 
diary. Prof. Herman Gackenholz) ; Army 
Group Vistula, Anlagen with longhand 
notes for the war diary 21 January -29 
April 1945. Morning and evening reports 
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(portions of the September 1944- May 
1945 war diaries of Army Group North 
and Courland) were available to the 
author of MS # P - 114a, Der Feldzug 
gegen die Sowjetunion im Nordabschnitt 
der Ostfront, and are extensively quoted in 
the text and appendices. 

The records of the armies are similar to 
those of the army groups in organization 
and content, but the armies usually did not 
have the top-level contact that the army 
groups had. In bulk the army records arc 
far more voluminous than the army group 
records, partly because in most instances the 
war diaries and Anlagen are nearly com- 
plete to July 1944 and partly because the 
army records contain more after action re- 
ports, operational plans, and reports on 
antipartisan operations. 

II 

Except for captured records, interroga- 
tions, and analyses which have filtered 
through the German wartime intelligence 
agencies, virtually no significant Soviet doc- 
uments relating to military operations in 
World War II have been made available. 
During the war the Soviet Army’s Direc- 
torate of Military History, under the 
former Chief of Staff, Boris M. Shaposhni- 
kov, from late t942 until his death in 1945, 
issued through its department for the Utili- 
zation of the War Experience several series 
of monographs dealing with selected opera- 
tions. Of those the most thoroughgoing 
and candid, and therefore the most re- 
stricted in distribution (division command- 
ers and above ) , were the so-called Sborniks 
(Collections [of Materials for the Study of 
the War Experience — Materialov po izu- 
cheniyu opyla voyny^). The purpose of 



the Sborniks was not primarily hbtorical; 
they were intended to coach the higher 
commanders in battle-tested tactics; but to 
do that they had within limits, that is to 
say, avoiding criticism which struck higher 
than the front headquarters, to be concrete 
and objective. For the latter part of the 
war the Sborniks dealing with Stalingrad 
and the 1 942 — 43 winter offensive are the 
most useful. 

In the postwar period up to and for 
several years after Stalin’s death, the few 
Soviet histories of military operations in 
World War II that appeared read like 
anthologies of the wartime communiques 
from Moscow, which, in fact, they for the 
most part were. Interpretation was re- 
stricted to panegyrics to Stalin and vituper- 
rative blasts against former friends and 
enemies alike. The most substantial publi- 
cation to appear was a collection of Stalin’s 
orders of the day interlarded with some of 
his other public utterances on military sub- 
jects. 

In the years following the Twentieth 
Party Congress (1955), at which Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev gave im- 
f>etus to a new approach to the study of 
World War II and announced the forth- 
coming publication of a Soviet official his- 
tory of the war, the Soviet writings on 
World War II rapidly grew to a flood. 
The volume of information, however, 
though large by comparison with that re- 
leased earlier, was not proportionate to the 
number of new works that found their way 
into print. Several of these stand out as 
marking high-water points in the disclosure 
of concrete information. The first to ap- 
pear was V azneishie Operatsii Velikoy Ot- 
chestvennoy Voyny (Moscow: Voen. Iz- 
dat., 1956), edited by Col. Pavel A. Zhilin. 
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It was a collalxjrative work and a collection 
of battle studies rather than a complete 
narrative history. It was carefully doctored 
to present a homogenized impression of 
military infcdlibility, but it did deal with 
the early defeats — as defensive successes. 
Stalin’s name virtually disappeared, and 
the glory and credit were redistributed to 
the Party, the Army, and the Soviet people. 
Scattered mention of mistakes and errors, 
none big enough or reaching high enough 
to roil the smooth surface, gave a touch of 
critical analysis. Nevertheless, the book’s 
great virtue was that it came closer to being 
a factual narrative than any Soviet work 
on World War II published up to that 
time. In 1958 General S. P. Platonov 
published a complete, one-volume history 
of World War II, Vtoraya Mirovaya Voy~ 
na (Moscow: Voen. Izdat.) The Platonov 
volume carried somewhat further the trend 
toward limited objectivity begun in the 
Zhilin volume and broached aspects of the 
Soviet conduct of the war that Zhilin’s 
fragmentary approach had side-stepped. 
Both Zhilin and Platonov were associated 
with the Soviet Army Directorate of Mili- 
tary History and both were members of the 
editorial board of the Soviet military his- 
torical journal Voyenno-istoricheskiy Zhur- 
nal. After Platonov other comprehensive 
single-volume histories appeared, some, like 
K. S. Kolganov’s Razvitye Taktiku So- 
vetskoy Armii v Gody Velikoy Otcheslven- 
noy ig4i~4^ (Moscow: Voen. Izdat., 
1959), dealing with specific aspects of the 
war. Platonov’s history remains the best 
of the shorter works. B. S. Tel’pukhovskiy, 
Velikaya Otcheslvennaya Voyna Sovets- 
kogo Soyuza 1941-1945 ( M oscow : V oen . 
Izdat., 1959), an inferior, blatantly the- 
atrical piece of historical writing, deserves 



mention on two counts: the author named 
all the important commanders — not a uni- 
versal practice in Soviet writing of military 
history — and, apparently because the book 
is a revision of an earlier work published 
^ ‘ 955 > Marshal Zhukov figiues more 
prominently than in other Soviet works. 

The absolute high-water mark, at least 
for the time being, in the Soviet writing 
on World War II was reached with the 
publication, beginning in i960, of the six- 
volume official Istoriya Velikoy Otchest- 
vennoy Voyny Sovetskogo Soyuze 1941- 
1945 (Moscow: Voen. Izdat., 1960-63). 
The official history covers in suljstantial 
detail the whole military, political, and 
economic history of World War II, in- 
cluding its origins and its aftermath. The 
authorship is collective and includes promi- 
nently three of the writers mentioned 
above, Zhilin, Platonov, and Tcl’pukhov- 
skiy among some dozens of others. Certain 
of the sections dealing with Soviet military 
operations appear to follow, in places al- 
most word for word, the Platonov history. 
On the whole, the accounts of military 
operations carry forward the trends ob- 
served in the Zhilin and Platonov works 
without achieving genuine frankness. 
Names, dates, units, tactical maneuvers, 
and operational plans are given more co- 
herent treatment than in the earlier works. 
Soviet mistakes, defeats, and setbacks, with 
relatively few known exceptions, though 
not ignored, are often as not handled so 
obliquely as to escape all but the closest 
attention. Strengths, los.scs, and other sta- 
tistics are given in detail for the German 
and other armies but not for the Soviet 
forces. For the hrst time a few Soviet 
strengths are given in concrete hgures, but 
the Soviet casualties and losses continue to 
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be thoroughly ignored. The volumes arc 
heavily documented with sources published 
outside the Soviet Union but only with 
meaningless file-number references to So- 
viet documents. The process of high-level 
decision making is left nebulous except for 
frequent citations of uniformly correct, 
timely, and presumably unanimous deci- 
sions and directives from the Stavka. 

Ill 

To provide the Army with a compre- 
hensive record of the German military ex- 
perience in World War II, the Foreign 
Military Studies Program of the Hbtorical 
Division, United States Army, Europe, 
produced by the time it was terminated 
in 1961 some 3,400 manuscripts. The 
authors were, for the most part, former 
high-ranking German officers. At first 
they wrote mainly from memory about 
events in which they had personally 
played key roles. Beginning in 1948 more 
comprehensive projects were initiated. 
These were assigned to teams who then 
made use of records in the custody of the 
United States Army, records secured 
through private sources, interviews, and 
their own experience. The over-all super- 
vision and direction was in the hands of 
the Control Group, headed throughout its 
existence by Generaloberst a. D. Franz 
Haider. In 1954 the Historical Division, 
United States Army, Europe, published a 
complete list of the manuscripts then com- 
pleted or projected in the Guide to Foreign 
Military Studies 1945-54. A full set of the 
manuscripts is on deposit in the Office of 
the Chief of Military History, Department 
of the Army, Washington, D.C. A second 
set has been furnished to the historical of- 



fice of the German Bundeswehr. 

In the Foreign Military Studies Series 
the war against the Soviet Union b covered 
at the strategic level by MS # T-9, Gen- 
eraloberst a. D. Gotthard Heinrici, Der 
Feldzug in Russland ein operativer Ueber- 
blick; and at the army group level by MS 
# P-ii4a, Generalleutnant a. D. Fried- 
rich Sixt, Der Feldzug gegen die Sowjet- 
union im Nordabschnitt der Ostfronl, by 
MS # P-ii4b, General der Infanterie 
a. D. Rudolf Hofmann, Der Feldzug gegen 
die Sowjetunion im Mittelabschnilt der 
Ostfronl, and by MS # P-H4C, .General 
der Artillerie a. D. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Hauck, Die Operationen der deutschen 
Heeresgruppen an der Ostfronl ig4i bis 
ig45 suedliches Gebiet. The events of 1 944 
and 1945 in the Southeastern Theater are 
covered in MS # P-114C Supplement, 
Generalmajor a. D. Erich Schmidt-Rich- 
berg and Generalmajor a. D. Curt Ritter 
von Geitner, Die Kriegsereignisse auf dem 
Balkan' im Rahmen der deutschen Opera- 
tionen an der Ostfronl, 1 944- 1 945. Army, 
corps, and divbion operations are treated 
selectively in separate studies. 

Particular aspects of the war in the East 
are dealt with in, among others, MSS # 
P-060 a-o, Generalmajor a. D. Hellmuth 
Reinhardt ai)d others. Small Unit Actions 
(condensed version published as Depart- 
ment of the Army Pamphlet 20-369, 

1953, Small Unit Ac thru During the Ger- 
man Campaign in Russia) and MS # T— 
12, Generalmajor a. D. Oldwig von Natz- 
mer and others. Das Zurueckkaempfen ein- 
gekesselter Verbaende zur eigenen Front 
(publbhed as Department of the Army 
Pamphlet 20-334, January 1952, Oper- 
alioru of Encircled Forces). Incidents and 
events of particular hbtorical interest are 
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treated in such accounts as MS # B-606, 
Oberst a. D. Guenther Reichheim, The 
Last Rally, Battles Fought by the German 
Twelfth Army in the Heart of Germany, 
and MS # B-220, General der Panzer- 
truppen a. D. Maximilian Freiherr von 
Edelsheim, Die Kapitulationsverhandlun- 
gen der 12. (deutschen) mit der 9. {amer- 
ikanischen) Armee am 4 Mai 1945 in 
Stendal. 

The Foreign Military Studies Program 
also produced important primary source 
materials for the study of the war in the 
Soviet Union. In addition to the Schramm 
and Greiner works already mentioned, 
those pertinent to the last years of the war 
are MS # C-073, General der Infanterie 
a. D. Waldemar Erfurth, Finnlands Letzte 
Krieg (published as Der finnische Krieg 
(Wiesbaden: Limes Verlag, 1950) ) ; MS # 
D-406, Generaloberst a. D. Kurt 2 ^itzler, 
Das Ringen um die grossen Entscheidungen 
im zweiten Weltkrieg; MS # D-408, 
Oberst i. G. a. D. Hans Georg Eismann, 
Aufzeichnungen Oberst i. G. Eismann als 
la der Heeresgruppe Weichsel; MS # C- 
099 c, d, i, 1 , m, and o. General der Artil- 
leric a. D. Walter Warlimont, Commentar- 
ies on the OKW War Diary (text in 
German); MS # P-049, Warlimont, Die 
Strategie der deutschen obersten Fuehrung 
im Zweiten Vierteljahr 1943; MS # P- 
215, Warlimont, Interpretation and Com- 
mentary on the Jodi Diaries, 1937-1945 
(text in German including a tran^ription 
of the diaries by General Warlimont) ; and 
(no MS number) Generalfeldmarschall 
Maximilian Freiherr von Weichs, Auszuege 
aus dem Tagebuch des Feldmarsc halls 
Freiherr von Weirhs aus den Jahren 1943 
und 1944, aus den Original-N otizen in 
Gabelsberger Stenographie uebertragen 



duTch Generalmajor a. D. Curt Ritter von 
Geitner. 

IV 

The body of general literature dealing 
with the German-Soviet conflict is large 
and growing. Very little of it, however, has 
been written in English or found its way 
into the language through traaslation. 
Comprehensive bibliographies, periodically 
brought up to date, are to be found in the 
Revue d'Histoire de la Deuxieme Guerre 
Mondiale and the Buecherschau der Welt- 
kriegsbuecherei. Both list books and ar- 
ticles in all languages and carry bibliogra- 
phical articles and reviews of significant 
works. Hillgruber and Jacobsen’s lengthy 
introduction to Boris S. Tel’puchowski, Die 
Sowjetische Geschichte des Grossen Vater- 
laendischen Krieges, 1941-1945 (Frank- 
furt a.M.: Bernard und Graefe, 1961) 
provides a useful analytical bibliography 
and a study of the Western and Soviet 
approaches to the history of the war. 

The works thus far available in English 
deal with certain selected aspects of the 
war. Gerhard L. Weinberg, Germany and 
the Soviet Union, 1939- 1941 (Leiden: E. 
J. Brill, 1954) covers the period of the 
Nazi-Soviet pact and Hitler’s decision to 
invade the Soviet Union. Department of 
the Army Pamphlet 20-261 a. The German 
Campaign in Russia — Planning and Oper- 
ations (1940-1942) (Washington, 1955), 
provides the background for the present 
volume pending publication of the pro- 
jected first and second volumes in the 
OCMH series on the Soviet-German war. 
Alexander Dallin, German Rule in Russia. 
1941-1945 (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1957), provides a comprehensive history of 
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the German occupation, and the War Doc- 
umentation Project, Project Alexander" 
Studies (Washington: Air Research and 
Development Command, 1953-55), con- 
densed in John A. Armstrong, ed., The So- 
viet Partisans in World War // (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1964), 
furnish a similarly comprehensive account 
of the Soviet partisan movement. Alex- 
ander Werth, Russia at War (New York: 
Dutton, 1964) covers the whole war from 
the Soviet side in considerable detail but 
not systematically. T. Dodson Stamps and 
Vincent J. Esposito, cds., A Military His- 
tory of World War II With Atlas (West 
Point: United States Military Academy, 
1953) contains a summary of military oper- 
ations 1941-1945 and excellent maps. The 
best short account of German operations, 
Kurt von Tippelskirch, Geschichte des 
Zweiten Weltkrieges (Bonn: Athenaeum, 
1 956 ) , has not been translated. The author 
was both a trained historian and a corps 
and army commander on the Eastern 
Front. The two most substantial German 
works translated to date arc Heinz Gud- 
crian. Panzer Leader (New York: Dutton, 
1952) and Erich von Manstein, Lost Vic- 
tories ( Chicago : H. Regnery, 1 958 ) . Both 
arc memoirs and to some extent display 
the deficiencies of that genre. On the So- 
viet side the memoir literature is increas- 
ing, but the individual works arc very nar- 
rowly focused. The best example available 
in English is Vasili I. Chuikov, The Battle 
for Stalingrad (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1964). 

The Soviet operations were for the most 
part carried out independently of its role 
as a member of the World War II coalition 
against the Axis Powers, the chief reasons 
being the relative isolation of the front in 



the Soviet Union, the static Soviet strategic 
position, and the reservations which the 
Soviet Union attached to its membership 
in the Big Three. The Soviet part in the 
whole war against Germany has been de- 
scribed in, among others, Herbert Feis, 
Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin (Princeton, N. 
J.; Princeton University Press, 1957); 
Llewellyn Woodward, British Foreign Pol- 
icy in the Second World War (London: 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1962); 
Maurice Matloff and Edward M. Snell, 
Strategic Planning for Coalition Warfare, 
1941-1942 (Washington, 1953); Maurice 
M. Matloff, Strategic Planning for Coa- 
lition Warfare, 1943-1944 (Washington, 
1959) ; and John Ehrman, Grand Strategy 
(London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1956), Volumes V and VI. The Soviet 
version of that aspect of the war is given 
in Istoriya Velikoy Otechestvennoy Voyny 
Sovetskogo Soyuza, ig4t—ig45 and in G. 
A. Deborin, Vtoraya Mirovaya Voyna 
(Moscow: Voen, Izdat., 1958). 

Finally, the massive Allied aid shipments 
to the Soviet Union through the Arctic 
ports and the Persian Gulf have been 
treated in T. H. Vail Motter, The Persian 
Corridor and Aid to Russia (Washington, 
1952); Richard M. Leighton and Robert 
W. Coaklcy, Global Logistics and Strategy, 
1940-1943 (Washington, 1955); S. W. 
Roskill, The War at Sea (London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1954- ) '. 

Samuel Eliot Morison, “History of United 
States Naval Operations in World War 
II,’’ The Battle of the Atlantic, September 
1939-A/ay 1943 (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1951) and Samuel Eliot Morison, “History 
of United States Naval Operations in 
World War II,’’ The Battle of the Atlantic 
Won, May ig4^May tg 45 (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1956). 




Glossary 



Armccabtcilung 



Arniccgrupjje 



Herghof 
East \Vall 



Ferdinand 



from 

Fncliror 

Grul>l)c 



Guards 

Hero of till' Soviet Union 
Hiwi. Hilfwilligc 



Iron Gate 



Jaeger 

Jl'-n2 



Kanipfgruppe 



Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross 



A German coniinand intennediatc between a 
corps and an army, usually under an enlarged 
corps headquarters 

A group of armies, a German command 
arrangement under which one army head- 
quarters was subordinated to another 
Hitler’s Bavarian retreat 

The projected Gentian fortilied line across the 
Soviet Union from Narva on the Baltic Sea 
to Melitopol on the Black Sea and on which 
work was begun in Avtgust Ift-Fi 
A German tank first produced in early I94!l. 
It mounted an 88 mm. long-barreled antitank 
gun in a fixed turret on a Tiger tank chassis. 
The Ferdinand weighed 78 tons, carried 200- 
mm. front armor, and had a top siteed of 1 2.') 
miles per hour. 

A Sox ict army group 
Hitler’s title as German chief of state 
■\ German ad hoc military fomiation. usuallx 
composed of more divisions than a norm'll 
corps but utili'/ing a corps command ajipara- 
tus 

An honorific designation given to Soviet units 
which had distinguished themselves in combat 
The highest Soviet militate decoration 
Russian auxiliaries serving with German units 
on the Eastern Front in various noncombat- 
ant capacities 

The 2-mile-Iong gorge and rapids on the 
Danube Ris er above Turnu Severin 
Term used to designate German light infantrv 
The German junkers ri2 trimotor transport air- 
plane 

A means of designating German divisions which 
had been seriouslv reduced in stri'ngth 
through combat losses 

The highest class of the Iron Cross and the most 
prized of the German \N'orld War II military 
decorations 
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Maybachlager 

NKVD 

OKH 

OKL 

OKM 

OKW 

Panje 

Panther 



Panzer III 



Panzer IV 



Panzergrenadier 

Panzerjaeger 



The OKH command and communications cen- 
ter at Zossen south of Berlin 
Narodnyi Komissariat Venutrennikh Del (Peo- 
ples Commissariat for Internal Affairs, the 
Soviet internal security organization) 
Oberkommando des Herres (The German Army 
High Command) 

Oberkommando der Luftwaffe (The German 
Air Force High Command) 

Oberkommando der Kriegsmarine (The Ger- 
man Navy High Command) 

Oberkommando der W ehrmacht (The German 
Armed Forces High Command) 

German World War I army slang for Poles and 
Russians. Used in World War II to describe 
the Soviet peasant wagons. 

A German tank, originally designated Panzer V, 
that first went into quantity production in 
early 1943. It mounted a long-barreled 75- 
mm. gun, and in its sloping armor and low 
silhouette it was patterned after the Soviet 
T34. The Panther weighed 50 tons, carried 
110-mm. armor on the turret front, and had 
a top speed of 35 miles per hour. 

A German prewar-model tank, mounting in its 
latest version (1942) a long-barreled 50-mm. 
antitank gun. The Panzer III weighed 24.6 
tons, carried 50-mm. front armor, and had a 
top speed of 35 miles per hour. Although 
the Panzer III disappeared from combat in 
the last years of the war, its chassis continued 
to be used in several models of self-propelled 
assault g^ns. 

The latest of the prewar German tanks, and 
mounting in its final version (1942) a long- 
barreled, high-velocity 75-mm. gun, it re- 
placed a short, 75-mm. low-velocity gun. The 
Panzer IV weighed 26 tons, carried 60-mm. 
front armor, and had a top speed of 25 miles 
per hour. 

Armored infantry 

Literally, tank hunters. Bicycle-mounted Ger- 
man troops armed with antitank grenades 
and rockets and organized in early 1945. 
Himmler’s title as chief of the SS 



Reichsfuehrer— SS 
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Reichsstrasse 50 


German-built road in northern Norway from 
Narvik to Kirkenes 


Szckler Strip 


A piece of territory in eastern Transylvania 
which had been in dispute between Hungary 
and Rumania during the interwar period and 
was awarded to Hungary through German 
mediation under the Treaty of Vienna, 30 
August 1940 


Schild und Schwert 


A German theory of active defense 


Self-propelled assault gun 


A lightly armored, tracked vehicle mounting a 
relatively heavy gun and intended to be used 
as close-support artillery 


SS 


Schutzstaffel (Elite guard of the Nazi Party) 


Stavka 


Stavka Verkhovnovo, Glavnokomtnandovaniya 
(the Soviet Supreme Command) 


Stuka 


Sturtzkampfflugzeug (Dive bomber) 


T34 


The tank that was the mainstay of the Soviet 
armored forces throughout World War 11. 
Put into quantity production in early 1941, it 
mounted a 76.2-mm. gun (after early 1944 
an 85-mm. gun), carried 45-mm. front 
armor, and had a top speed of about 30 miles 
per hour. Sloping armor on the turret and 
glacis plate gave it particularly good protec- 
tion against antitank gun fire. 


Tiger 


A German tank, originally designated Panzer 
IV, that first appeared in action in late 1942. 
Mounting an adaptation of the German 88- 
mm. antiaircraft g^n, the Tiger weighed 63 
tons, carried 100-mm. armor on the turret 
front, and had a top sp)eed of 25 miles f>er 
hour. 


Trek 


A refugee column 


Totenkopf 


Death’s head 


Volksgrenadier 


Designation given to a number of German 
divisions hastily formed after July 1944 by 
filling up bumed-out divisions from the East- 
ern Front with new recruits 


Volkssturm 


The German home guard composed of overage 
and draft-deferred men 


IVaffen—SS 


The combat units of the SS 


Winter War 


The Soviet-Finnish War of 1939-40 


Wehrmacht 


The German Armed Forces 


Wiking 


Viking 




Code Names 



Aster (Aster) Map Exercise 

Barbarossa (Barbarossa) 
Biber (Beaver) Plan 

Birke (Birch) 

Blau (Blue) 



Bueffel (Buffalo) 

Fruehunoserwachen 
(Awakening of Spring) 
Fruehlinosfest (Spring Festival) 

Gneisenau line 

Gotenkopf (Goth’s Head) 

Habicht (Hawk) 

Hagen (Hedge) position 
Heinrich 
Hubertus line 
Kormoran (Cormorant) 
Kuoelblitz (Ball Lightning) 
Lithuania ptosition 
Maroarethe 



Army Group North plan for withdrawal in the 
Baltic States, September 1944 

The 1941 German offensive in the Soviet Union 

Major switch position in the Army Group 
Center zone, 1944 

The Twentieth Mountain Army withdrawal to 
northern Finland, 1944 

The 1942 German offensive in the Soviet 
Union. The code name was also used for the 
planned Army Group North withdrawal to 
the Panther position, fall and winter 1943- 
44. 

Army Group Center’s withdrawal in February- 
March 1943 

The Army Group South offensive south of 
Budapest, March 1945 

German antipartisan operation in Bclorussia, 
April 1944 

German prepared position on the Crimea flank- 
ing Simferopol, 1944 

The German bridgehead on the Taman Penin- 
sula, 1943 

A proposed German operation across the Donets 
River in the Chuguyev-Kupyansk area, 
March 1943 

German line of field fortifications constructed 
across the base of the Orel salient, July 1943 

German antipartisan operation conducted west 
of Nevel in November 1943 

German switch p»sition behind the Baranow 
bridgehead, 19 44 - 4 5 

German anti partisan operation in Belorussia, 
April 1944 

A German antipartisan operation in the Surazh 
Rayon of Belorussia, February 1943 

Switch position behind Army Group North, 
July 1944 

German plan for the military occupation of 
Hungary, September 1943 
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Norducht (Northern Lights) 
Panther position 



Prinz Eugen 

(Prince Eugene) position 
Reoenschauer (Rain Shower) 

Rollbahn (Highway) position 



SCHILD UNO ScHWERT 
(Sword and Shield) 
ScHUTZWALL (Bastion) position 

StLBERSTREiF (Silver Streak) 

SONNENWENDE (Solstice) 

Sturmbock (Battering Rant) 

Tanne Ost (Fir East) 

Tanne West (Fir West) 

Trajan position 

WiNTERGEWiTTER (Winter Storm) 
WoTAN (Woden) position 



The Twentieth Mountain Army withdrawal 
into Norway, 1944 

The northern half of the projected East Wall, 
1943—44. Also used for a projected expan- 
sion of Operation Habicht. 

Switch {x>sition behind Army Group North 
Ukraine, July 1944 

German operation against the partisans in Belo- 
russia, April 1944 

Line of field fortifications paralleling the Lenin- 
grad-Chudovo highway in the Army Group 
North zone, 1943-44 

A projected Army Group North Ukraine 
offensive, June 1944 

German line of fortifications south of Ivalo, 
Finland, 1944 

German propaganda campaign, May-July 
1943, intended to increase Soviet desertions 

The German counteroffensive at Stargard, Feb- 
ruary 1945 

German line of fortifications west of K^su- 
ando, Norway, 1944 

The German landing on Suursaari Island, 
October 1944 

A projected German occupation of the Aland 
Islands 

Rumanian fortified line near Iasi 

The Stalingrad relief operation, December 1942 

The southern half of the projected East Wall, 
fall 1943. Also used for the German switch 
position constructed behind the German Oder 
front, April 1945. 

The German operation against the Kursk bulge, 
July 1943 



ZiTADELLE (Citadel) 
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summer campaign, 1943; 149-54, 156-57, 
160, 164, 165, 166-67, '68, 169 
from Vistula to Oder: 416, 417, 4:8, 425 
winter campaign, 1942-43: 66, 6g, 71, 72, 
73. 74. 75, 84, 86, B8-90 
winter campaign, 1943-44; 218-23,244-47, 
273, 275-76, 278, 280, 282, 286, 288 
Sixth. See also .Armeeabteilungen, Hollidt; 
.Armcegruppen, Fretter-Pico. 

defeat on Dnestr; 348. 350, 351, 353-55, 

356 

encirclement at Stalingrad; 50, 52-55, 57, 
58, 60-65, 69-7 1 , 73-80 
in Hungary: 353-55- 356, 359- 379- 456 
Operation Blau: 17, tg. 22, 39-46 
spring campaign, 1944: 277-78, 282-84, 
286, 289-93 

summer campaign, 1943: 138, 160-62, 165, 
17', '75 

winter campaign, 1943-44; 226, 238-44, 

274 

in WoTAN position: 175, 177-79, 183-84, 
188 

Sixth SS Panzer: 419. 422, 427, 437, 445. 445n. 
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Armies, German — Continued 
Sixth SS Panzer — Continued 

450-55. 456 

Eighth 

Armeeabteilung Kempf renamed Eighth 
Army: 153 

defeat on Dnestr: 348, 355-56 
defense of Kharkov: 154-57 
in Dnepr line: 166, 168, 169, 184, 188-89 
in Hungary: 362, 3620, 454, 455 
spring campaign, 1944: 275, 276, 277-78, 
279, 281, 283-85, 289, 290 
winter campaign, 1943-44; 222, 223, 226- 
38, 241, 244, 275 
Ninth; 81, 1 16 

defense of Oder line: 444, 445n, 447, 463, 

464, 471,472,475. 476,477 

in Dnepr bridgehead; 192, 195, 196 
encircled, April 1945: 478-80,481-82,483- 
86, 488, 492 

Operation Zitadelle: 128-29, 131, 132, 

• 33-36, 138-41 

in Rzhev salient : 48, 100, 105-07, 117 
summer campaign, 1943: 152, 158—60, 164, 167 
summer campaign, 1944: 3 '5. 3 >6, 3 ‘9. 

320-25. 337-38, 344, 345 
surrender: 496 

from Vistula to Oder: 416, 417, 418, 421, 

4*3-«4. 426 

Eleventh: 17, 18,56, 100, 101 
Eleventh SS Panzer: 446, 447 
Twelfth: 479. 479n, 480, 481, 483, 484-86, 491, 
492, 493 

activated: 479,4790 
surrender; 496 
Fifteenth: 312 
Sixteenth: 101, 184, 211 

defense of Riga : 406, 407 
Nevel gap: 200, 203, 204, 207 
to Panther position: 248, 256, 257, 259, 
264-65 

summer campaign, 1944= 327. 328, 329, 333, 
336 

Seventeenth 

behind Oder: 442, 459, 466 
in Caucasus: 26, 72 

in the Crimea: 179-81, 186, 188, 238, 240, 

291-95 

defense of Upper Silesia: 339, 341, 416, 417, 
422,424-25,427 
in Gotenkopf: 118 
Eighteenth: loi, 199, 203, 204, 205 

retreat in Baltic States; 404, 405-06 
retreat from Leningrad; 221, 248, 250-64 
summer campaign, 1944: 328, 336, 342 
Nineteenth; 457 

Twentieth Mountain: 19, 102, 197, 299, 412 
retreat from Finland : 389-403 



Armies, German — Continued 

Twentieth Mountain — Continued 
situation, fall 1943: 208-11 
situation, winter 1944: 267-71 
Twenty-first: 485, 491, 495-96 
Armies, Hungarian 

First: 289, 360, 362, 364, 4:6 
Second: 39, 66, 81, 289, 355-56, 359, 360, 3620, 
382, 383 

Third: 360, 362, 362n, 364, 380, 452, 453 
Armies, Italian 
First: 1 19 

Eighth: 39, 49, 63, 66, 68 
Armies, Polish. See Polish Home Army. 

Armies, Rumanian 
First: 356, 362 

Third: 9,44,48,49, 5°, 53, 54, 56, 59,62.66, 71. 
290, 346. 351 

Fourth: 9, 54, 540, 55, 56, 60, 6on, 290, 291, 346 
Fourth: 356 
Armies, Soviet 

First. See Armies, Soviet, First Guards. 

First Guards: 41, 50, 68, 84, 91, 92, 94, 96, 218, 
220, 276, 279 
First Guards Tank: 39, 40 

attack into Pomerania and West Prussia: 
442. 457. 459. 460 

Berlin operation; 469, 471, 474, 478 
summer offensive, 1943: 151, 152 
summer offensive, 1944: 332-33, 337, 339, 
34* 

winter offensive, 1943-44: 218, 224-26, 
228, 279, 281 
First Polish : 330, 345 

First T ank. See Armies, Soviet, First Guards Tank. 
Independent Coastal Army: 293 
Second Guards: 71, 73, 160, 329, 333 
Second Guards Tank 

advance to Oder: 438, 442, 457, 459 
advance to Warsaw: 337, 339, 34: 

Berlin operation : 47 1 , 474, 475, 476, 478, 48 1 
Second Shock: 1 1 1, 25:, 253, 403, 405 
Second Tank. See Armies, Soviet, Second Guards 
Tank. 

Third: 318, 475,476, 480 
Third Guards: 68, 177,332,421 
Third Guards Tank 

attack across Dnepr: 184, 187, 220 
attack across Neisse: 469, 471, 473, 478 
attack across Oder: 441-42, 443, 457 
spring offensive, 1944: 276, 279 
summer offensive, 1943: 139, 164, 171 
summer offensive, 1944: 332, 337, 341 
Vistula-Oder operation: 421, 425, 427 
winter offensive, 1942-43: 82, 92, 96 
Third Shock: io8, 199, 202, 203, 204, 459, 474 
Third Tank. See Armies, Soviet, Third Guards 
Tank. 
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Armies, Soviet — Continued 
Fourth Guards-. aaS, 228, 277, 382, 383, 385, 435, 
453. 454. 455 

Fourth Guards Tank: son, 70, 139 

attack across Neisse : 467, 47 1 , 475, 476, 479, 
480, 481 

attack across Oder: 457, 459 
operations in Upper Silesia; 465-67 
spring ofTensive, 1944: 279, 280, 281 
summer offensive, 1944: 332, 337, 342 
Vistula-Oder operation: 421,442 
Fourth Shock: 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 326, 403, 
407 

Fourth Tank. See Armies, Soviet, Fourth Guards 
Tank. 

Fifth: 151,318, 343 
Fifth Guards: 137, 154, 181,469, 482 
Fifth Guards Tank: 277 
defense of Kursk: 137 
operations in East Prussia: 429, 430, 431 
Stalingrad operation; 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 54n, 
63. 68, 75 

summer offensive, 1943: 151, 181 
summer offensive, 1944: 318, 319, 325, 333, 
388, 403, 407 

Fifth Shock: 63, 68, 73, 92, 160, 474 
Fifth Tank. See Armies, Soviet, Fifth Guards 
Tank. 

Sixth: 50, 68, 91, 92, 94, 204 

Sixth Guards: 149, 151, 318, 319, 320, 326, 403 

Sixth Guards Tank 

operations in Hungary: 359, 360, 361, 362, 
364. 37 >. 383, 384. 435. 437. 453. 454. 
455 

spring offensive, 1944: 279 
summer offensive, 1944; 350, 355, 356 
winter offensive, 1943-44: 228 
Sixth Tank. See Annies, Soviet, Sixth Guards 
Tank. 

Seventh: 302, 387 

Seventh Guards: 350, 355, 379, 380, 381, 383, 435 
Eighth Guards: f]-j, 183, 242, 277, 282, 289. 

332.474.478, 493 

Ninth Guards: 452, 453, 454, 455 
Tenth Guards: 159 
Eleventh: 139 

Eleventh Guards: 146, 204, 205, 206, 318. 343 
Thirteenth: 159, 220, 246, 276, 278, 332, 341. 

421.478, 479. 480 
Fourteenth: 102,399,400 
Nineteenth: 393 
Twentieth: 106 

Twenty-first: 41, 50, 52, 53, 760, 78. 159. 296, 
298, 465 

Twenty-second: 106 
Twenty-third: 298, 302 
Twenty-fourth: 50,52, 760 
Twenty-sixth : 393, 454 



.Armies, Soviet— Continued 

Twenty-seventh: 350, 355, 359, 362, 381, 442, 
454. 455 

Twenty-eighth: i79. 318, 3>9. 47® 

Thirty-first: 106,318 
Thirty-second: 387, 388 
Thirty-third: 318, 333, 343 
Thirty-seventh: 350 
Thirty-eighth: 185,279,332,421 
Thirty-ninth: 106, 206, 318, 407,408-09 
Fortieth: 81, 220, 224, 355, 381 
Forty-first: 106 
Forty-second: 251, 253, 255 
Forty-third: 206, 318, 403, 406, 407, 408 
Forty-sixth: 183, 242, 282, 289, 351, 352, 359, 
361, 373. 374. 375. 378-86, 456 
Forty-seventh: 337, 344, 421, 474, 478 
Forty-eighth: 318 
Forty-ninth: 318 
Fiftieth: 318 

Fifty-first: 50, 52, 53, 54, 60, 71, 73, 179, 329, 

403, 407 

Fifty-second: 164,350,421 
Fifty-third: 350, 355, 361, 373. 381 
Fifty-seventh: 50, 52, 53, 54, 76, 151, 153, 154, 
350, 373, 376-77, 378. 382 
Fifty-ninth: 302,465 

Sixtieth: 159, 185, 187, 189, 220, 246, 332, 465 
Sixty-second: 37, 40, 41, 43, 50, 760, 78 
Sixty-third: 41,50, 52 
Sixty-fourth: 37, 41, 5°. 76n 
Sixty-fifth: 50, 52, 53, 760, 318 
Sixty-sixth: 50, 760 
Sixty-seventh : 1 1 1 
Seventieth: 337 
Armies, U.S, 

First: 482 
Ninth: 473, 495-96 

Armor, German use of: 50, 120, 216, 228, 362, 384. 
385, 397-98, 452. See also Armor strength. 
German; Tanks, German. 

.Armor, Soviet use of: 26, 30, 50, 52, 75, 146-47, 
‘49. ‘66, 321, 362, 393, 399, 474-75- See also 
Armor strength, Soviet; Tanks, Soviet. 

.Armor strength, German; 50, 52, 76, 760, 127, 129. 
131, 136, 144, 145, 151, 162, 197, 332, 350, 
384, 385. 4'7, 47‘-7» 

Armor strength. Soviet; 29,50,52.75, 76, 760, 127. 
'44. '45, '5', '62, 197, 296. 332. 350, 417, 
470. 47 '-72 

.Army. British Eighth: 1 19 
Army Group. 21, British: 483, 495 
.Army Groups. German 

A. See also Army Groups, German, Center; .Army 
Groups, German, South Ukraine. 

armies and dispositions, January 1945: 414. 
416 

casualties; 4i2n 
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Army Groups, German — Continued 
A— Continued 

in Caucasus; 63, 64, 66, 71, 72-75 
in Gotenkopf: 85, 92, 118, 124, t43, 157, 
164, 165, 171 

Operation Blau, 1942; 3-4, 17, 18-19,22,39 
renamed Army Group Center, 26 January 
1945: 426 

renamed Army Group South Ukraine, 5 
April 1944: 286 

on south flank, 1943: 143, 152, 154, 157, 
i66, 177, 179, 180, 181, 183, 218, 238 
strength: 340, 417 

winter campaign, 1945: 416-18, 419, 421- 
22, 423, 424, 425, 429 
B 

leaves Eastern Front: 90 
Operation Blau, 1942: 3, 17, 18-19, 2*1 39. 
66 

Stalingrad: 47, 48, 49, 52, 53, 59 
strength: 34n 

winter campaign, 1942-43: 66, 68, 72, 73, 
81, 82, 86, 87 

0:411 

Center: 90, 91, 144, 151-52, 154, 223, 296, 301. 
See also Army Groups, German, A; Army 
Groups, German, North. 

under Busch, condition of: 316 
casualties; 325, 4i2n 
defense of Dnepr bridgehead : 189-96 
defense of East Prussia; 414, 416, 417, 418, 
419, 421, 424, 425, 426, 428-33 
defense of Oder-Neisse line: 439, 442. 443. 

456, 465-66, 469, 476, 477, 483 
defense of Rzhev salient: 105-08 
deployment, January 1945: 414, 416 
intelligence estimates, fall 1942: 47-49 
Nevel gap: 197-207 
1941 campaign: 9, 10, 1 1—13, 14, 31, 32 
Operation Bueffel; 115-17,124 
Operation Zitadelle; 124, 128, 131, 133, 

>36, 139-42 

partisan and antipartisan operations: 103, 
104, 308-09 

renamed Army Group North, 26 January 

>945: 431 

Soviet summer offensive, 1944: 3 13-28, 337, 
338, 339", 34>'. 342. 343. 345. 346, 408 
strength: 34, 34n, 314, 319, 328, 4i2n 
summer campaign, 1 942 : 17,22,98-100 
summer campaign. 1943; 157-73 
surrender; 496, 498, 499 
Courland: 426, 438, 459, 460, 469-70, 485, 496, 
498. See also Army Groups, German, North. 

D: 5 

Don. See also Army Groups, German, South, 
activated, 20 November 1942: 56 
renamed Army Group South, 14 February 



Army Groups, German — Continued 
Don — Continued 

■943: 90 

Stalingrad relief operations: 59, 6i, 62, 63, 
64, 66, 68, 71, 72, 73, 79 
winter campaign, 1942-43: 73, 74, 75, 8t- 
87, 90, 91 

E: 365, 369-70. 37«. 373. 374~75. 377. 382, 4' < 
F: 364. 365. 371, 377. 378, 381, 382, 405 
North: 124, 131, 144, 154, 157, 162, 209, 210, 
221, 267, 268, 416, 422. See also Army Groups, 
German, Center; Army Groups, German, Cour- 
land, 

defense of East Prussia: 430, 438, 459, 460, 
461,469-70 
Nevel gap: 197-207 
I94t campaign: 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 3t. 99 
renamed Army Group Courland, 26 January 
1945: 426 

retreat to Courland; 403-09 
retreat from Leningrad : 248-66, 273 
Soviet partisans; 103, 104, 113 
strength; 34, 34n, 4i2n 
summer campaign, 1942: 17,22,98, 100—102 
summer campaign, 1944: 324—25. 326, 327, 
328, 329. 333-35. 336. 337, 338, 341, 342, 
343. 348. 387-88 

winter campaign, 1943: 109-13, 117 
North Ukraine: 286, 291, 313, 314, 315, 316. 
319. 320, 324, 329-33. 336-37. 34'. 342. 348. 
355, See also Army Groups, German, South. 
Oberrhein: 425 
Ostmark: 499 

South: 17, 33, 212, 248, 265, 291, 422, 423, 498. 
See also Army Groups, German, North 
Ukraine; Army Groups, German, South 
Ukraine. 

Army Group Don renamed South, 13 Febru- 
ary 1943: 90 

•Army Group South Ukraine renamed South, 
23 September 1944: 360, 371, 412 
battle at Debrecen ; 360-62 
in Dnepr line, fall 1943: 175-77, 179, 180, 
181-89, 191, 216 

encirclement of Budapest: 378-86 
1941 campaign; 9, 1 1-12, 14, 31, 88 
Operation Fruehlingserwachen : 450-54 
Operation Zitadelle: 118, 124, 126, 127, 
128, 129, 133-38, 139 

recapture of Kharkov, spring 1943: 94-105 
renamed Army Group North Ukraine, 5 
April 1944: 286 

retreat from' Hungary; 454-56, 466, 469 
retreat to Tisza River: 364 
siege of Budapest: 410, 414, 422, 427, 433- 
37, 439. 448-49 

spring campaign, 1944: 273-85, 286,288 
strength: 4i2n 
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Army Groups, German — Continued 
South — Continued 

summer campaign, 1943: 138, 143-44, >49“ 
57 , '58. 159-66, 168-73 
winter campaign, 1942-43: 90-94 
winter campaign, 1 943-44 : 2 1 8-47 
South Ukraine; 286, 290, 293, 319, 346-52, 353- 
60. See also Army Groups, German, A; Army 
Groups, German, South. 

Vistula 

activated: 425-26 
defense of Berlin: 472-88, 491-92 
defense of Pomerania and West Prussia : 43 1 , 
438. 442. 443-44. 456-61, 464 
Stargard offensive: 445-48, 456 
surrender: 495-96 
Arnhem bridges: 395 
Arnswalde: 444, 447 
Arrow-Cross Party: 358, 363, 448 
Artillery, German use of: loi, 156—57, 162, 178, 
*33-34. *5", 321. 469 

.Artillery, Soviet use of: 32, 46, 146, 149, 156, i6o, 
177, 178, 184, 185, 236, 298, 321, 421 
Artillery strength, German: 9, 350, 416-17, 471-72 
Artillery strength, Soviet: 146, 296, 350, 416—17, 
470, 471-72 

•Aster plan : 404, 405, 406 
•Astrakhan: 133 
•Athens: 372, 377 

•Athcns-Salonika-Belgradc railroad ; 369, 370 
Atrocities: 1 13-15, 3440, 420, 425, 489—90 
Attentat: 335 
.Auce: 404 

Aunus (Svir) Front: 102, 302 
•Aurith: 444 
Austria; 439,455 
•Autinkyla; 268 
•Aydar River: 84 

Bacau: 353 

Bach-Zelewski, SS-Obcrgruppcnfuchrer Erich von 
dem; 203, 204, 344, 363, 464 
BadDoberan; 495 
Bad Nauheim: 410 

Bagramyan, General •Armii Ivan K.; 318, 328, 338, 
339. 403-04, 405, 406-07, 432, 445 
Baja: 381-82,452 
Bakony Forest: 453, 454 

Balaton, Lake; 382, 383, 385, 435, 436, 437, 449. 
450, 452, 453, 454, 455 

Balck, General der Panzertruppen Hermann: 385. 

435, 436, 454 
Baldone; 405 

Balkan •Air Force (Allied) : 372, 377, 382 

Balkans: 313, 339, 358, 367-78 

Baku: t8 

Balaklava; 294 

Balta; 284, 285 



Balti; 285 

Baltic coast: 47, 313, 326, 387, 419, 457, 495 

Baltic Fleet, Soviet; 268 

“Baltic Gap”: 329, 333-35 

Baltic Sea: to, 1 1 1, 268, 339, 502-03 

Baltic States; 24, 336, 482, 500- See also Estonia; 

Latvia; Lithuania. 

Banat; 371 

Baranovichi: 318, 319, 325, 326, 327 

Baranow: 339, 341, 342, 416, 418, 4:9, 421 

Barbarossa, plans and early operations: 7-13 

Barlad; 351, 353 

Barladul River: 353 

Barvenkovo; 94, 96 

Basic Order 13: 1 3 1 

Basic Order 22: 214 

Basic Order for the Preparations to Defend the 
Reich Capital: 462 
Batina: 382 

Battalion, Finnish 27th Jaeger; 390 
Bauska: 403, 404, 405 
Bautzen: 475, 476, 479, 483, 486 
Bauxite mines: 383 

Beaulieu, Generalleutnant Chalcs de: 342 

Beeskow: 480 

Beketovka: 53 

Bela Palanka: 375 

Belaya Tserkov’: 222, 223 

Belgian volunteer forces: 231 

Belgorod: 89, 97, 133, 135. t37, 149, 151 

Belgrade: 370, 371. 37*. 374. 375-76, 377, 378 

Belokalitvenskaya: 66, 73, 74 

Belomorsk: 102 

Belorussia: 296, 304. 314, 316 

Bely: 98, 106, toy 

Belyaekva: 289 

Belynichi: 323 

Belzig: 483,484 

Berchtesgaden ; 122, 244, 280, 289, 293 
Berdichev; 218,219,220,224 

Beresina River: 196, 304, 314, 318, 319, 320, 321, 
322, 323, 324, 325 
Beresino: 323, 324 
Beria, Lavrenti P. : 29 
Berislav: 178 

Berlin: 4:9, 422, 445, 469, 473, 503. See also .Allied 
forces, and drive to Berlin, 
defense of: 472, 488-89 
encirclement; 474-83 
preparations for defense: 461-64 
relief operations: 484, 485, 493 
Russians enter:' 488 

Soviet advance toward: 427-28, 439-40, 442, 
456, 467, 470-71 
Berlin Defense Area: 462 
Berlin-Stettin autobahn; 477 
Bernadotte, Count Folke: 490 
Bernau: 476 
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Berzarin, General Polkovnik N. Z.: 490 

Beskide Mountains: 359, 360, 362-63 

Bessarabia; 9, 24, 284 

Bialystok: 1 1, 327, 328, 336 

Biber plan: 314 

Bicske: 385, 452 

Bicycles: 412, 440 

Bi^lsk: 429* ‘ 

Billeflnrd: 401 

Birke: 268-69, 299, 391, 396, 401 
Bisrhofsburg: 432 
Black Sea: 9, 72, 313 
Blau, 1942: 3-4, 15-80 
Blau, 1943-44: 248-66 
Blitzkrieg: 93-94, 145 

Blocking Force {Sperrverband) Bucovina; 288,291 
“Bluecher" program: 413 
Bober River: 442 
Bobovnya: 325 

Bobruysk: 318, 319, 321, 322, 325 
Bock, Generalfeldmarschall Fedor von: 9, 14, 17, i8 
Boerzsenyi Mountains: 383, 384 
Bohnsdorf: 481 

Bol’shaya Lepatikha: 239, 241, 242, 243 
Bolva River: 158 

Bombing. See Air attacks. Allied; Air attacks, Ger- 
man ; Air attacks, Soviet. 

Bor: 375 

Borisov: 304, 308, 309, 318, 325 
Bor-Komorowski, General Tadeusz: 340, 344, 345 
Bormann, Martin: 1 19-20, 4840, 490, 492, 493 
Bosnia; 365 

Bothnia, Gulf of; 270, 396 
Brandenburg: 471, 484, 492 
Bratislava: 448, 455, 463 

Brauchitsch, Generalfeldmarschall Walter von: 5, 
7 . n, 12, 15. 3«, 56. 87 
Braun, Eva; 492 
Braunsberg-Wormditt line: 438 
Breslau: 424, 423, 442, 469, 470 
Brest-Litovsk: 69, 313, 320, 326, 328, 330, 333, 
336, 337 

Bridges: 48, 57, 172, 177, 184, 225, 238-39, 279, 
285, 289-90, 323, 324, 325, 344, 377, 380, 382, 
395i 436, 443. 452- See also River crossings. 
Brieg-Ohlau bridgehead : 442 
Brigades, Finnish 
Cavalry: 388 
3d: 298-99 
2 1st: 388 
Brigades, German 

Dirlewanger: 344, 344n 
Kaminski: 344, 344n 
SS Brigade Norland: 186 
303d Self-Propelled Assault Gun; 300, 301 
Brigade, Soviet, sath Naval: 399 
Brno: 449, 456, 463, 465 
Brody: 246, 277, 286, 288, 331-32 



Bromberg; 429 
Bryansk: 31, 97 
Bryansk Forest: 104, 3440 
Bryansk-Roslavl’ railroad : 167 
Bublitz: 457, 459 
Buchach: 282 
Bucharest: 353, 355 
Buda: 448 

Budapest: 358, 359, 360, 361, 363, 410-11, 420. 
448, 453. 454. 461 
encirclement: 378-86 
relief operations: 414, 433-37, 439 
siege of; 433-37, 448-49 
Budenny, Marshal Semen M.; 30, 35—36 
Bueffel: 1 15-17, 124, 126, 141, 249 
Bug Liman: 282 

Bug River: 181, 223, 226, 243, 273, 274, 277, 278, 
282, 283, 285, 286, 289, 332, 336 
Buhle, General der Infantcric Walter: 335 
Bukrin: 170, 184 

Bulgaria: 208, 272, 355, 358, 365, 367, 368-69. 370, 
373. 504 

Bulgarian Army: 369-70, 373, 378. See also Armies, 
Bulgarian. 

Bunziau: 442, 473 

Burgdorf, Generaloberst Wilhelm: 494 
Busch, Generalfeldmarschall Ernst: 192-93, 195, 
203, 205-06, 314, 3I5-«6, 321. 323-24. 345 
Busse, General der Infantcrie Theodor; 423, 463. 

464, 476, 480, 481, 488 
Buzau: 354 

Buzaul Valley: 355, 356 
Buzuluk River: 240, 241, 242 

C-2 rocket: 120-ai 
Cairo: 349 

Carpathian Mountains: 246, 274, 281, 287, 289, 
29«. 313-14. 337. 346. 35«. 352, 353-56, 410, 
4'9, 422 

Castling maneuver; 91,220-21,453 
Casualties 

Finnish; 302-03, 388 

German: 79, 138, 213, 214, 325, 412, 4120, 500, 
50on 

Rumanian: 293 

Soviet: 23, 79, 213-14, 309, 457, 500, 5000 
Caucasus: 3, 4, 15-19, 33, 39, 74 
Caucasus Mountains; 72 

Cavalry, Soviet: 90, 193-94, 246. See also Horses. 
Cavalry-Mechanized Groups, Soviet: 3180. See also 
Groups, Soviet, Cavalry-Mechanized. 

Baranov: 337 

First Guards: 453, 456, 466 
Gorshkov: 350, 351, 355, 362, 378-79 
Oslikovskiy: 318, 3180 

Pliyev: 318, 359, 361, 362, 364, 379, 437, 453 
Cease-Hre, Soviet-Finnish : 390 
Cegled: 380 
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Cetnicks: 367 
ChaprLake: 399 
Checiny; 431 
Chelm: 33a 

Cherkassy; 169, |88, i8g 

Cherkassy pocket: 224, 226-38, aaSn, 274, 279, 289, 
345 

Cheritigov; 154, 170 
Chernobyl: 170, 191, 193 
Chernovtsy: 287, 288, 289 

Chemyakovskiy, General Polkovnik I. D.: 318, 325, 
339. 343. 4'9. 43«. 445 

Chevalleric, Generalleutnant Kurt von der: 98, 100, 
108 

Chief of the Naval Staff, Soviet: 30 
Chief of Staff, Soviet Army; 30 
Chmielnik: 421 

Chir River: 37-38. 39. 5*. 54. 55. 57. 59. S'. 6a. 
63, 66, 68 

Chir Station: 54, 55 
Choinice: 444 
Chortkov; 279-80, 282 
Chudovo; 253 
Chuguyev: 127. 153, 154 
Chuikov; 46, 493 

Churchill, Winston S.: 1 19, 267, 269, 272, 372, 420, 
502 

Civil defense, German : 340 
Civilians 

German: 425, 432, 500 
Norwegian; 401 
Russian 

evacuated by Germans: 88, 116, 141, 164, 
168, 17a, 244, 249 
Soviet use of, as troops: 17a, 189 
used by Germans for labor: 84, 141, 168 
Clausewitz: 462 
Climate. See Weather. 

Cluj; 355-56, 359-60, 362 
Coal fields: la, 87-88, 144, 425 
Collaborator forces, German: 123, 369-70, 413, 
4'3n 

Command Staff B, German; 477, 481, 493 
Command structure, German: 3, 5-6, 10, 76-77, 
163-64, 286 

Command structure, Soviet: 25-27, 29-31, 36. See 
also Stavka of the Supreme Command. 
Commands, Soviet 
Northwest: 30 
Southwest: 30, 31 
West: 30 

Commissar of Defense: 29,30 

Commissar system, Soviet; 26-27, *9. 36 

Committee of Three; 119-20 

Communist Party, Soviet; 29, 103, 304, 307, 309 

Conscription, German: 213 

Constanta; 293 

Corfu: 370, 373 



Corinth, Isthmus of : 373 
Corps, Finnish 
III: 298, 299 
IV; 296 
Corps, German 
I Cavalry: 435 

I SS Panzer: 427, 439, 448. 450, 45a, 453 
II: 101-02, 405 

II SS Panzer: 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 280, 282, 
288, 427, 439. 450, 45a 

III: 15a 

III Panzer; 135, 137, 22a, 223, 224-26, 228, 
»3'-33. 359. 36a, 273, 276, 289 

III SS Panzer: 404, 405, 477 
IV: 54, 261 

IV Panzer: 78 

IV SS Panzer: 386, 410, 433-37. 453. 453 
VII: 79, 187, 222, 223, 224-26, 228, 283, 287 
VIII : 48, 265, 287 
IX SS Mountain; 385, 433, 437 
X: 265, 406 

XI; 78, 79, 156, 226, 228-38 
XIII: 159, 160, 164, 187, 1B9, 219, 222, 246-47, 
288, 332-33 

XIV Panzer: 39, 41, 53. 57. 78 
XVII: 59, 63 

XVIII Mountain: 102, 268, 269, 393, 395, 396- 

97.40' 

XIX Mountain: loa, 238, 268, 396, 397-400. 
401 

XX: 484, 491 
XXI Mountain; 382 
XXIII; 135 

XXIV Panzer: 39, 137, 138, 187, 222, 421, 423, 
424, 425, 427 
XXVII; 243 
XXVIII: 408 
XXIX: 162 
XXX: 241-43 

XXXVI Mountain; loa, 136, 268, 269, 270, 271, 
393. 395. 396. 4°« 

XXXVII Panzer: 135 

XXXX Panzer; 184, 185, 424 

XXXXI Panzer: 135, 480, 484, 485, 492 
XXXXII: 222, 223, 224, 225, 227-38, 279 
XXXXIII; 197 

XXXXVI Panzer: 135, 222, 224-26, 279 
XXXXVII Panzer: 226, 228, 231, 284, 285 
XXXXVI 1 1 Panzer 

at Kiev; 186-87, 189 
Operation Blau : 39, 50 
spring campaign, 1944; 276 
at Stalingrad: 54, 61, 62, 63 
on Vistula; 421 

winter campaign, 1943-44: 220, 221, 222, 
224. 247 

in Zitadelle; 135, 137 
L; 251, 255 
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Corps, German — Continued 
LI: 58, s8n, 78, 79 
LIV: 259 

LVI Panzer: 313-14, 315, 466, 477, 480, 481 
LVII Panzer: 61, 62, 63-65, 69 
LIX: 98, 186, 189, 219, 221, 222, 223-24, 244, 
247. 275. 276 

Grossdeutschland Panzer: 422, 424, 425, 427, 

429. 442 

Provisional Corps Raus: 135 
SS Panzer: 86, 89-90, 91, 97. See also Corps, 
German, II SS Panzer. 

Corps, Hungarian 
VI: 289 
VII: 81, 289 
Corps, Italian, Alpini: 81 
Corps, Rumanian 
III: 35>. 352 
VI: 53. 54. 55. 60, 61, 71 
VII: 53. 54. 54". 60, 61, 71, 72 
Corps, Soviet 

J Guards Mechanized: 165, 166, 177 

II Guards Mechanized: 162 

III Cavalry: 79 

III Guards Tank: 74, 340-41, 459 

IV Guards Cavalry: 57, 278 

IV Guards Mechanized: 161,278 
IV Tank : 57 
VI Stalin: 106 
VIII Cavalry: 79 
XXIII Tank: 165, 166, 177 
XXVI Tank: 57 
XXXIII Tank: 282 
LX XV II: 374 
XCIX Rifle: 399 
CXXVI Light Rifle: 399-400 
CXXVII Light Rifle: 400 
CXXXI Rifle: 399,400 
Corps, Soviet, mechanized : 5on 
Corps Detachments, German: 2340 
B: 23, 235 
C: 246 
Cosel: 425 
Cossacks: 203 
Cottbus: 477, 479, 480 

Counterinsurgency. See Antipartisan operations, 
German. 

Courland: 407, 407n, 409, 410, 414-16, 427, 438- 
39. 457. 464 
Bay of : 430 
Fourth Battle of: 438 
Fifth Battle of : 463-64 
Sixth Battle of: 470 
Crete: 365, 367 

Crimea: 12, 32, 179-81, 186, 188, 220, 221, 238, 
240, 241, 244, 275-76, 285, 286-87, 291-95, 
345 



Croatia: 122,365,371 
Csepel Island: 381,383 
Curzon Line: 341 

Czechoslovakia: 416, 427, 463, 465, 471, 504 
Czestochowa: 423, 424 

Danzig: 416, 425, 440, 444, 459, 460, 461 
Danzig, Bay of : 460, 469 

Danube River: 291, 351, 352~53. 354. 364. 37°. 
37'. 372. 374. 375. 376. 377, 378, 381, 382. 
383. 385-86, 433, 435, 436, 437, 449, 450, 452, 

453. 454. 455 
Dardanelles: 358 

De Beaulieu, Generalleutnant Chales. See Beaulieu, 
Generalleutnant Chales de. 

Deblin: 337 

Debrecen : 359, 360, 361-62,364,380 
Deception, Soviet: 240-41, 314-15, 316, 401 
Decorations, German, military: 286, 388, 436, 449 
Decorations, Soviet, military: 170, 171,264 
Degrelle, L6on: 231 
Demidov: 98, 170 

Demolition, German: 88, 140-41, 380, 399 
Demolition, by Soviet partisans: 141, 308 
Demyansk: 32,98, lOi, 102, in-13, 115 
Denmark: 5 
Derkul River: 68, 84 
Deserters, Soviet: 41, 131, 13 in 
Desna River: 117, 154, 158, 160, 164, 165-66, 167, 
168, 170 

Deutsch Eylau: 430 
Deutsch-Krone : 426, 444, 444n 
Dietl, Generaloberst Eduard: 211, 267, 271, 298, 
299, 302, 389 

Dietrich, SS-Oberstgruppenfuehrer Josef (Sepp) : 
445" 

Dirlewanger, SS-Standartenfuehrer Oscar: 344n 
Divisions, Finnish 
Armored: 298 
3d: 395 
iith: 395 
14th: 388, 391 
Divisions, German 

Adolf Hitler (SS) : 73, 85, 86, 89, 139, 186, 225, 
273. 276, 279, 280 
Charlemagne (SS); 488 
Clause witz: 491 

Das Reich (SS) : 73, 85, 86, 89, 90, 92, 94, 152, 
156 

Doeberitz: 444 

Feldherrnhalle Panzer Grenadier: 259, 262 
Fuehrer Grenadier: 452,469 
Frundsberg. See Divisions, German, loth SS 
Panzer. 

Galicia (SS): 332 
Gross-Berlin : 444 

Grossdeutschland: 73, 89, 136, 152, 156, 341, 
34* 
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Divisions, German — Continued 
Handschar (SS): 378 

Hermann Goering Parachute Panzer; 328, 333, 
337. 340. 34 '-42 

Hohenstaufen. Set Divisions, German, 9th SS 
Panzer. 

Kurmark: 444 

Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler (SS): 182 
Panzer Grenadier Nordland (SS) : 406, 488 
Panzer Grenadier Wiking (SS): 64, 71, 72, 74, 

94. ' 37 . ' 5 *. 23'. 234. 235. 279. 340. 386 

Scharnhorst: 491 
Theodor Koerner : 491 

Totenkopf (SS) : 92, 94, 153, ts6, 183, 184, 284, 
337. 386 

tst Flak: 461, 462 
1st Infantry; 250 

tst Mountain: 288, 3to, 374, 375, 376 
tst SS Panzer. See Divisions, German, Leibstand- 
arte Adolf Hitler (SS). 
tst Panzer; 186 
ad Mountain: 397, 399-400 
ad Parachute; 186 
3d Mountain: 68, 354 
3d Naval: 478, 483, 484 
3d Panzer: 86, 132 
4th Panzer; 74, 186 
4th SS Police: 477, 478 
5th Flak: 354 
5th Jaeger: 477,478,487 
6th Mountain; 94, 397, 399-401 
6th Panzer: 49,61, 149 
7th Air Force Field: 62, 87 
7th Mountain: 401 

7th Panzer: 6a, 71, 72. 74, 15a, 156, t87, 247, 
976, 279, 280, 483, 486, 487 
7th SS: 73 

8th Panzer: 166, t67, 247 

9th Panzer; 24t-43 

9th SS Panzer: 280, 288 

lOth SS Panzer; 280, 469 

t ith Panzer; 61, 7 1, 72, 74, 84, 86, 183 

12th Panzer: 258, 259, 26t, 263, 266, 322 

13th Panzer: 161, 162, 179 

14th Panzer: 57, t8t-8a, t83 

t6th Motorized Infantry; 55, 63, 72, 75 

16th Panzer: 57, t95-96, 225 

17th Panzer: 62-63, 94. 225, 226 

18th Artillery: 225 

19th Panzer: 340, 34: -42 

22d Panzer: 49, 6t 

23d Panzer: 61, 137, 241 

24th Infantry: 261 

24th Panzer: 181-83, 184, 186, 228, 229-31, 

24'. 243 

25th Panzer: 182, 185, 187, 209,455,469 
25th Panzer Grenadier: 477, 478, 483, 484, 486, 
487 



Divisions, German — Continued 
29th Motorized Infantry: 49, 54 
30 Januar: 444 
57th Infantry; 156, 234 
58th Infantry: 258, 259, a6i, 262 
6ist Infantry: 253 
68th Infantry, 279, 280 
72d Infantry: 234, 236 
73d Infantry: 344 
75th Infantry: 279 
88th Infantry: 234 
tooth Jaeger; 280 
1 1 2th Infantry; 234 

I22d Infantry: 300, 30:, 302, 387, 389-90- 
131st Infantry: 279 
163d Infantry: 399 
167th Infantry; 149 
169th Infantry: 401 
210th Infantry: 396 
214th Infantry: 265,273 
304th Infantry: 74 
332d Infantry ; 149 
336th Infantry: 62 
340th Infantry: 247 
367th Infantry: 280 
389th Infantry: 234 
416th Infantry: 268 
454th Security: 246 
551st Grenadier: 407 
Divisions, Italian 
Celere: 68 
Sforzesca: 68 
Divisions, Rumanian 
Armored: 351 
I St Armored: 49, 50, 61 
loth; 291 

Divisions, Spanish : 1 9n-2on 
250th, “Blue”: 144, 208, 248 
Divisions, Soviet rifle: 500 
Divisionsgruppe van der Hoop: 397-99 
Dnepr Bend; 181, 183, 188, 222, 223, 238, 243, 275. 
283 

Dnepr River: 9, 11, 31, 94, 97, 144, 149, 152, 
'54. '59. 165-66, 168, 170-73, 181, 218, 226, 
»43. 244, 273. 279. 318, 3'9. 321, 323 
description; 174,238-39 
Dnepr line operations: 174-96 
Dnepropetrovsk: 66, 87, 91, 92, 94, 127, 169, 17 1, 
183 

Dnepropetrovsk-Stalino rail line: 87, 91 
Dnestr River: 246, 274, 279, 280, 281, 284, 283, 289, 
290, 346, 351, 352 

Doctrine. See also Strategy, German; Strategy, 
Soviet. 

German military: 500 
German staff : 362 
Soviet military; 25-28 

Doenitz, Grossadmiral Karl: 109, 259, 327, 394, 
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Doenitz, Grossadmiral Karl — Continued 

460, 472, 477. 48a. 483, 485, 490. 49a. 493- 

94. 496-98 

Don River: 15-17. 39. 4°. 47-49. 53-57. 59. 61-64, 
66, 70, 72-75, 85, 86 
Don River bend: 18, 23, 37-38, 39, 40-41 
Don-Chir bridgehead: 39, 59, 61, 63, 64 
Donets Basin: 31, 32, 33, 34, 87, 97, 137, 138, 144, 
162, 165, 220 

Donets River: 33, 66, 68, 71, 73, 74-75, 81, 82-84, 
89. 90, 96. 97. "8, 126-27, '35. 143-44. '54. 
'64, 172 

Donji Miholjac: 450 

Double envelopment, Soviet concept of: 145-46, 
147, 148. See also Encirclement operations, 
German; Encirclement operations, Soviet. 
Drava River: 364, 382-83, 449, 450, 454, 455, 456 
Dresden: 440, 442, 467, 471 
Drina River: 377, 382 
Dubno: 246, 247, 276, 278 
Dubossary: 290, 291, 346 
Dudchino River: 244 
Dukla Pass: 362, 363 
Dumitrescu, Col. Gen. Petre: 346 
Dunafoldvar; 437 
Dunapentele: 436 
Dust, effect on operations: 1 78 
Dvina position: 404 

D\Hna River: 11,31, 159, 206, 318, 321, 327, 328, 
335, 34a 

Dvinsk: 249, 264, 324, 326, 327, 328 
Dzhurzhentsy: 233, 234, 235, 236, 437 

East Karelia: 299, 302, 387, 388 
East Prussia: 24, 316, 338, 339, 340, 343, 409, 416, 
4'9, 425, 428-33, 438, 440, 445, 4570, 460, 

503 

East Wall: 121, 122, t53-54, 173, 174, 249, 265. 

See also Panther position; Wotan position. 
Eberswalde: 477, 480 

Edelsheim, General der Panzertruppen Maximilian 
Freiherr von: 496 

Eisenhower, General of the Army, Dwight D.: 467. 

469, 496-97 
Elbe line: 483, 484 

Elbe River: 419, 443, 467, 471, 473, 482, 492, 493, 
495-96, 498, 503 
Elbing: 430, 431, 438 
Elista: 75 
Emden: 483 

Encirclement operations, German: 11-12, 13, 31, 
33, 40, 94, 97, 106-07, "5. 226-27, 361-62, 

364 

Encirclement operations, Soviet: 14, 50,53-61, 62- 
63, 69-71, 75-80, 81, 82-85, '08-09, 226-28, 
240, 253-54, 261, 275-76, 278-83, 286, 288- 
89, 32 1, 322-23, 332, 354, 378-86, 442, 474- 
82, 483-86, 488, 492. See also Double envelop- 



Encirclement operations, Soviet — Continued 
ment, Soviet concept of. 

Enckell, Carl: 269 
Engineer troops, German: 225 
Envelopment. See Double envelopment, Soviet con- 
cept of; Encirclement operations, German; En- 
circlement operations, Soviet. 

Ercsi: 383, 435 

Erfurt: 467 

Erzgebirge: 473 

Estonia: 262, 404 

Estonian forces: 262, 263 

Esztergom: 384, 385, 386, 433, 453-54 

Eszterhaza: 414 

Fastov: 185, 187, 220 
Fehrbellin: 471 

Feld jaeger (courier) battalions: 214-15 
Ferch; 483 

Finland: 13, ign, 24, 109, iii, 121, 126, 208-ti, 
248, 339, 500. See also Finnish Army; Manner- 
heim. Marshal Carl; Ryti, Risto. 
armistice: 387—91 
German aid to: 300-301, 302-03 
rejection of Soviet peace terms: 267-71 
Soviet Karelian offensive: 296-303 
and withdrawal of German forces: 390-403 
Finland, Gulf of; loo-ioi, 154, 197, 262, 298, 404 
Finnish Army: 6, 9, 10, I9n, 101, 102, 109, 208. 
296-303, 387, 388, 390, 393. See also Brigades, 
Finnish; Corps, Finnish; Divisions, Finnish, 
Finnish Lapland Command: 395 
Finnmark, Norwegian: 401 
Finow Canal; 471,477 
Focsani: 353, 354 
Foraging, by Soviet troops: 147-48 
Forst: 457, 471, 474 

Fortifications: 75-76. 133-35. 139, 249, 416, 428, 
430, 462. See also East Wall; Haoen position; 
Lithuania position; Panther position; Prinz 
Eugen position; Rollbahn position; Schutz- 
WALL position; Wotan position, 

“Fortified places”; 277, 278, 279, 288, 316, 322, 

3*3.330-32.333 

France, Southern, secondary offensive in: 388 
Franco, Generalissimo Francisco; 208, 265 
Frankfurt: 428, 444, 463, 464. 471, 476, 478, 479 
Freikorps: 464 

Fretter-Pico, General der Artillerie Maximilian: 68, 
359. 379-80, 383 

Friedeburg, Generaladmiral Hans-Georg von: 493, 

496 

Friedland: 431—32 

Friessner, General der Infanterie Johannes: 326. 
329, 333. .348, 349. 350, 351. 359-60, 362, 369 
commands Armeeabteilung Narva; 264-65 
commands .^rmy Group North; 326 
directs retreat to Hungary: 355-58 
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Friessner, General der Infanterie Johannes — 
Continued 

estimate of Army Group South Ukraine condition, 
July 1944: 348 

and Hitler’s estimate of British and Soviet inten- 
tioiu: 358n 

interview with Antonescu : 33 1 
orders attack on Bucharest: 353 
orders retreat to Tisza : 364 
plans attack toward Budapest: 383-85 
relieved of Army Group South command: 385 
trades command with Schoemer: 336 
Frische Nehrung: 43a, 460 
Frisches Haff: 461 
Fronts, Soviet: a8, 30, 147 

Belorussian: 191, 196, 323. See also Fronts. 
Soviet, First Belorussian. 

Bryansk: 33, 85, 136, 151, 158, 19 1, 20a. See also 
Fronts, Soviet, Second Baltic. 

Central: 97, 133, 158, 159, 167, 168, 169-70, 
191. See also Fronts, Soviet, Don. 

Don: 49, 50, 6a, 73, 76, 76n, 79-80, 420. See also 
Fronts, Soviet, Central. 

Kalinin. See also Fronts, Soviet, First Baltic. 
Nevel gap: 197-99, aoo-202 
offensive at Rzhev: 106-07 
renamed First Baltic Front : 20a 
summer offensive, 1943: 141, 160, 170 
winter offensive, 1941-42: 3a 
Karelian: 270, 296, 302 
Leningrad 

advance to Narva River: 257, 259, 264-65 
Leningrad Military District : 29 
liberation of Leningrad: 250 
offensive against Finland: 296-99, 302, 387 
operations in Baltic States: 403, 407, 408 
siege of Leningrad: iii-ia, 157, 197 
South: 33, 73, 85, 138, 175. See also Fronts, 
Soviet, Fourth Ukrainian; Military Districts, 
Soviet, Odessa. 

Southeast: 40, 43. See also Fronts, Soviet, Stalin- 
grad. 

Southwest: 3a, 33, 37. See also Fronts, Soviet, 
Stalingrad; Fronts, Soviet, Third Ukrainian. 
disbanded, July 1942: 37 
Kharkov offensive, 1942: 33 
Kievan Special Military District: a8, 29 
operations at Stalingrad: 50, 68, 73 
reactivated, November 1942: 49 
renamed Third Ukrainian Front: 175 
summer offensive, 1943: 138, 15 1, ito, 164, 

> 66 , 174-75 

winter offensive, 1942-43: 85, 86, 96, 97 
Stalingrad: 37, 40, 43, 50, 60, 62, 71, 73. See 
also Fronts, Soviet, Don; Fronts, Soviet, South. 
Steppe: 135, 151, 152, 171, 175. also Fronts, 
Soviet, Second Ukrainian. 

Transcaucasus: 85 



Fronts, Soviet — Continued 
Volkhov: 1 1 1, 157, 198 

liberation of Leningrad: 250, 251—53, 257, 
259, *64 

Voronezh: 68. See also Fronts, Soviet, First 
Ukrainian. 

defense of Kursk: 133 

summer offensive, 1943: 151, 164, 168, 171, 
>75 

winter offensive, 1942-43: 81, 85, 96, 97 
IVest: 206 

attack at Rzhev: 106, 107 
1941 operations: 29,31,32 
Orel salient: 136, 141 
replaced. May 1944: 319 
summer offensive, 1943: >59, >68, 170 
First Baltic. See also Fronts, Soviet, Kalinin. 
abolished: 445 
activated: 202 

attack on East Prussia: 432, 445 
attack toward Riga: 403, 404, 405-06, 407 
employment of partisans: 308 
summer offensive, 1944, build-up: 314 
summer offensive, >944, operations: 319, 
326, 329 

summer offensive, 1944, plans: 318 
First Belorussian: 464, 473. See also Fronts, 
Soviet, Belorussian. 

attack into Pomerania: 444, 448, 457, 459 
Berlin offensive, operations: 474, 475, 476, 
478, 480, 481 

Berlin offensive, plans: 470-71 
strength, April 1945: 471-72 
strength, January 1945: 417 
summer offensive, 1944, build-up: 314— >5 
summer offensive, 1944, operations: 320, 
324, 326, 330, 332, 333 
summer offensive, 1944, plans: 318 
Vistula-Oder offensive, operations: 421, 423, 
425, 428, 440, 442, 444 
Vistula-Oder offensive, plans: 416 
First Ukrainian: 191, 473. See also Fronts, Soviet, 
Voronezh. 

attack toward Moravska Ostrava: 457-59, 
465-66 

attack to Neisse: 440-44, 448 
Berlin offensive, operations: 474-76, 480-83 
Berlin offensive, plans: 467, 471 
recapture of Kiev: 184,186 
spring offensive, 1944: 278 
strength, January 1945: 417 
summer offensive, 1944: 330, 343-44 
Vistula-Oder offensive, operations: 421—25 
Vistula-Oder offensive, plans: 416, 419-20 
Koronez/i Front renamed: 175 
winter offensive, 1944: 219, 227, 275 
Second Baltic 

attack on Panther position: 264, 265 
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Fronts, Soviet — Continued 
Second Baltic — Continued 

Bryansk Front renamed : aoa 
operation in Baltic States: 403, 404, 406-07 
summer offensive, 1944: 328, 342, 343 
Second Belorussian '. 275 

Berlin offensive: 467, 470, 471, 475, 476, 
479. 482-83, 484. 491-92, 495 
drive to Baltic, 1945: 4*9-30. 440, 444-45, 
457, 459. 460 

strength, April 1945: 471-72 
strength, January 1945: 417 
summer offensive, 1944, build-up: 314-15 
summer offensive, 1944, operations: 316-18, 
320, 326 

Second Ukrainian. See also Fronts, Soviet, Steppe. 
attack toward Krivoi Rog: 181-83 
bridgeheads at Cherkassy: 188, i8g 
at Korsun’ Shevchenkovskiy : 226-27 
operations in Hungary: 360, 362, 373, 374, 

381. 383 

spring offensive, 1944: 276, 277-80, 283-85 
Steppe Front renamed: 175 
summer offensive, 1944: 350, 353-56 
Vienna offensive: 437, 449, 452, 454, 455 
Third Baltic: 328, 342, 343, 403, 404, 406, 407 
Third Belorussian. See also Groups, Soviet, Sam- 
fond. 

activated: 319 

operations in East Prussia: 419, 420, 428- 
30, 440, 445, 461 
strength, January 1945: 41 7 
summer offensive, 1944, build-up: 314-15 
summer offensive, 1944, operations: 319-20, 
3*4. 3*6, 340. 343. 4°7 
summer offensive, 1944, plans: 318 
Third Ukrainian: 183, 240, 241. See also Fronts, 
Soviet, Southwest. 

enters Bulgaria: 358, 371,373 
in Hungary : 381, 383, 436, 437, 452 
operations in Yugoslavia: 373, 374, 381 
Southwest Front renamed : 175 
spring offensive, 1944: 276, 277, 284 
summer offensive, 1944: 350, 351 
Vienna offensive : 454, 455, 456 
Fourth Ukrainian: 240, 275, 456. See also Fronts, 
Soviet, South. 

advance to Dnepr: 177-79,241 
attack toward Moravska Ostrava: 465-66 
in Beskides: 359, 360, 362-63, 378 
Crimean operation: 291-95 
South Front renamed: 175 
summer offensive, 1944: 342 
Vistula-Oder offensive: 419, 421, 427 
Fruehungserwachen, Operation: 450-52 
Fruehlincsfest, Operation: 309 
Fuehrer Directives: 21, 340. See also Operations 
Orders. 



Fuehrer Directives — Continued 
21: 7 
46: 105 

50: 2 to, 2 1 1, 268-69 
51 : 216-17, 272, 273, 280, 312 
Fuehrer headquarters: 3, 10, 55, 87, 96, 163, 168. 

See also Hitler, Adolf. 

Fuehrer Order to: 199-200 
Fuehrer Order 1 1 : 277, 279 
Fuerstenwalde: 476, 478 

Galatz: 354 

Gasoline shortages, German. See Logistics, German, 
shortages, gasoline. 

Gasoline shortages, Soviet. See Logistics, Soviet, 
shortages, gasoline. 

Gayvoron: 283-84 
Gdynia: 427, 444, 459, 460-61 
Geilenberg program : 4 1 2 
General Staff, German Army: 21, 56 
General Staff, Soviet Army: 30 
Geneva Convention: 113 
Genschmar: 444 

Gerstenberg, General der Flieger Alfred: 352-53 
Gestapo: 363 
Giganten: 284 
Gilgenburg; 429 

Gille, SS-Obergruppenfuehrer Herbert: 436 
Giurgiu: 370 

Glogau: 425, 426, 440, 442, 469-70 
Gneisenau battle groups: 427 
Gneisenau line: 291-93 
“Cnctjenau” program: 413 
Gniloy Tikich River: 232, 233, 235, 237 
Goebbels, Joseph: 15, 123, 130, 413, 460, 463, 490, 
49*. 493-94 

Goering, Reichsmarschall Hermann; 9, 15, 20, 58, 
124, 212,259, 329, 477.484 
Goerlitz: 442, 444, 457, 469, 471, 473. 474. 477 
Goldap-Schillfelde area: 428 
Golikov, General Leytenant F. I.; 85 
Golodayevka; 138, t6o 
Golubinskaya : 57 

Gomel: 154, 170, 191-9*. >93. '95 
Gor’kiy: 133 
Gorodnitsa: 222 
Gorodok: 204, 205, 206 

Gotenkopf: 82, 84, 85, 118, 124, 154, 157, 164, 

165. 171 

Gothic Line; 4 10- it 

Govorov, General Polkovnik L. A.: 251, 253, 259, 
261, 263, 264, 298, 300, 403 
Great Britain: 9-10, 352, 377. See also Allied 
forces. 

Greece: 365, 367, 371-72, 373, 374-75. 377, 4" 
Greim, Generaloberst Robert Ritter von; 484, 490 
Grocka; 377 
Grodno: 328, 336 
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Grottkau; 465 

Groups, Soviet. See also Fronts, Soviet. 
Cavalry-Mechanized 
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439, 444. 459 
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Hitler’s assessment of: 425 
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and Stargard offensive: 446-48 
and Warsaw uprising; 344n 
Hitler, Adolf 

and abolition of the General Staff ; 2 1 
antipartisan measures; 105, 113-15 
and Antonescu; 179, 244, 294, 349 
assassination attempt, 20 July 1944; 335 
assessment; 502 
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and Barbarossa plan: 6-9 
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command methods; 5, 10-11, 14-15, 223 
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and the Crimea: 179-81, 244, 293-95 
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and defense of Berlin: 461, 462, 463, 464, 469- 
70, 472-74. 475, 476, 477-80, 482, 483, 492 
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and defense of Koenigsberg: 470 
and defense of Pomerania and West Prussia: 457. 
459. 460 

and Demyansk pocket: 101-02, 112- 13 
determination to invade Russia: 24, 25 
East Wall decision: 123, 153-54 
estimate of Soviet strength, 24 December 1944: 
410 

fanatical resistance doctrine: 14, 22, 78, i6o 

the generals’ declaration of loyalty: 31 1 

and Horthy: 287, 363 

influence on psychological warfare: 148 

interview with Guderian, 9 January 1945: 418 

last days of: 482-84, 490, 492-93 

leadership principles: 130, 214, 215-16, 438, 464 

and manpower procurement: 119-20, 213, 214, 

413 

and miracle of House of Brandenburg: 414, 504 
and naval afl'airs: 109, 268, 405 
and Nevel gap: 199-200, 20i, 203-05, 207 
and new weapons : 74, 120, 130 
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official functions: 3, 30, 5 
and Operation Bueffel: i 15-17 
and Operation Margarethe: 287-88 
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and recapture of Kharkov: 91-92 
relations with allies; 121-22 
relations with Finland; 209, 210-11, 268, 269- 
70, 299, 389, 390 

relations with generals: 3-4, 5, 21, 87-88, 154, 
163-64, 199-200, 207, 212-13, 221, 256-57, 
286,311,329, 345, 464 
responsibility for German defeat; 502 
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and retreat from Greece: 369, 372, 375 
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437. 439. 448-49 

speeches: 15, 44, 214, 256-57, 311, 414 
and spring campaign, 1944: 278, 280, 283, 285, 
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and Stalingrad: 48, 54, 56, 57, 58-59, 61, 62-63, 
234-713 0-68—36 
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65. 69, 70-71. 76^77. 78 

and Stargard operation; 445-47 
as a strategist: iig, 124-26, 143, 163, 165, 173, 
179-80, 209, 211, 216-17, 8*3. 3>o. 3'8. 339. 
358, 410, 41 1, 414, 439, 462-63, 502 
suicide: 492 
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Hitler Youth: 481 ^ 
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Hoeppner, Generaloberst Erich; 14 
Hollidt, General der Infanterie Karl; 71, 72—73, 
74, 75, i6o-6i, 162, 164, 240, 241, 242-43, 
277, 282, 283, 285 
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Home guard. See Volkssturm. 

Horses: 9, 90, 172, 229, 279. See also Cavalry, 
Soviet; Panje wagons. 

Horthy, Admiral Miklos: 122, 287, 357-58, 363 
Hospitals; 168, 234 

Hossbach, General der Infanterie Friedrich: 431, 
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Hoth, Generaloberst Hermann 
assessment : 2 1 2 
and battle at Kiev : 1 85-88 
comments on Rumanian troops: 44, 53 
Hitler's opinion of: 212 
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and retreat to Dnepr: 152, 157, 167, 168, 169 
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74 
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Hron River: 384, 435, 437, 445, 448-49, 454 
Hube, Generaloberst Hans: 188-89, 226, 280-82, 
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Hungarian forces: 17, 190, 48, 87, 144, 167, 170, 
287, 289, 359, 360, 454-55. See also Armies, 
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Hungarian; Corps, Hungarian. 

Hungary 

attempt at an armistice: 363-64 

attitude toward the war: 122, 208, 357-58, 360, 

367 _ , 

German military intervention in: 287 
plan for German occupation of: 208, 272-73, 
287-88 

and treaty of Vienna: 352 
Husi: 351.353. 354 

Iasi: 291, 346, 350. 351, 352 

Ilmen, Lake: lOi, 248, 253, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264 
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Ingul River; 243, 278, 283 
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143-44, 160, 213-14, 250. *56. 264. 313, 3 < 4 . 
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Italian forces: 17, I9n, 48, 68, 87. See also Armies. 

Italian; Corps, Italian; Divisions, Italian. 
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41 1, 460, 467 
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Izyum: 33, 87, 96, 127, 138, 143, 160, 162 
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assessment: 487 
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functions: 4, 5, 2i 
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in last days of the war: 479, 480, 481, 483-87, 
491, 492 

negotiates surrender: 496-97 
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485 
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last days of war: 484, 485-86, 487, 491, 492 
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Keraiyarvi: 268 
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Kielce: 419, 421, 422 
Kienitz: 444 

Kiev: 92, 97, 154, 167, 168, 169, 174, i8g, 216, 
218, 229 

in Barbarossa plan: 7,9 
liberation of ; 184-86, 188, 193 
Killinger, Manfred Freiherr von: 348, 352-53 
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165, 166, 177, 231, 243, 283, 284, 291 
appointed to command Army Group A: 71 
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and the Crimea: 179-81 
dismissed by Hitler: 286, 288 
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and retreat to Gotenkopf; 85 
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on occupation policy: 123-24 
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445, 460, 461, 470 
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Kotka: 267 
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and retreat from Leningrad: 32 1, 249, 250, 251, 

253-57 

Kuestrin: 425, 428, 444, 445n,463, 464, 471 , 473 
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Kulm; 426 
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Lodeynoye Pole: 302 
Lodz: 419,424 

Loehr, Generaloberst Alexander: 365,371, 373-74, 

375. 377, 497 
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Loewenberg: 473 

Logistics, German. See also Air strength, German; 
.Armor strength, German; .Artillery strength, 
German; Railroads; Roads; individual items 
by name. 

matdriel strength : 9, 17-18, 32,50-52, 760, 144- 
45. 178, 251. 315. 350. 4 >7, 471-7* 
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ammunition; 17, 39, 46, 62, 76, 76n, 78, 
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445. 446. 449, 459. 47*. 473, 481, 49*. 
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food: 62, 69, 70, 75, 78, 290, 385, 433, 448 
gasoline: 19, 39. 53, 57, 64, 70-71, 76, 760, 
193, 229, 232, 321, 355, 412, 433, 437. 
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64. 68-69, 70, 71, 73, 75, 77, 78, 87, 92-93. 
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supply operations by sea; 293, 405 
supply system: 5, 214, 215 

war production: 119, 120-21, 311-12, 411-12, 
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•Armor strength, Soviet; Artillery strength, 
Soviet; Railroads; Roads; individual items by 
name. 

matiriel superiority: 29, 32, 34, 50-52, 760, 144- 
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supply operations, ground : 46, iii, 115, 166,205, 
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Loyev: 189 
Lozovaya: 94, 96 
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OKW-OKH rivalry: 5, 21-22, 132, 163, 182. 
217, 280, 288, 310 

Operations Branch; 30—31, 1 12-13, <68, 182, 
186, 328,337, 351, 360, 423 
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responsibility for Eastern Front: 6, 12, a 1-22, 
74, 105, 163, 247, 422, 423 
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